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PREFACE 


The  work  here  given  to  the  public  has  been  contem- 
plated by  the  Author  for  several  years.  The  "Hand- 
bach"  of  Professor  Heeren,  originally  published  in  1799, 
and  corrected  by  its  writer  up  to  the  year  1828,  is,  so  far 
as  tie  knows,  the  only  modern  work  of  reputation  treating 
in  a.  compendious  form  the  subject  of  Ancient  History 
generally.  Partial  works,  i,  e.,  works  embracing  portions 
of  the  field,  have  been  put  forth  more  recently,  as,  partic- 
ularly, the  important  "  Manuel "  of  M,  Lenormant  {Manuel 
d'kistoire  ancienne  de  V  Orient  jusqu'aux  guen-es  Mediques. 
Paris,  1868-9 ;  3  vols.  12nio).  But  no  work  with  the 
scope  and  on  the  scale  of  Professor  Heeren's  has,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  made  its  appearance  since 
1828.  That  work  itself,  in  its  English  dress,  is,  he  believes, 
out  of  print;  and  it  is  one,  so  great  a  portion  of  which  has 
become  antiquated  by  the  progress  of  historical  criticism 
and  discovery,  that  it  can  not  now  be  recommended  to  the 
student,  unless  with  large  reserves  and  numerous  cautions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  the  present  writer 
desirable  to  replace  the  "  plandbuch  "  of  Heeren  by  a  Man- 
ual conceived  on  the  same  scale,  extending  over  the  same 
period,  and  treating  (in  the  main)  of  the  same  nations. 

Heeren's  Hand-book  always  appeared  to  him  admirable 
in  design,  and,  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, excellent  in  execution.  He  has  been  content  to  adopt, 
generally,  its  scheme  and  divisions ;  merely  seeking  in  ev- 
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ery  case  to  bring  the  history  up  to  the  level  of  our  present 
advanced  knowledge,  and  to  embody  in  his  work  all  the 
I'eally  ascertained  results  of  modern  research  and  discov- 
ery. He  has  not  suffered  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the 
example  of  M.  Leiiormant  to  include  in  the  Manual  an  ac- 
count of  the  Arabians  or  the  Indians;  since  he  has  not 
been  able  to  convince  himself  that  either  the  native  tradi- 
tions of  the  former,  as  reported  by  Abulfeda,  Ibn-Khal- 
doun,  and  others,  or  the  Epic  poems  of  the  latter  (the 
Mbha-Bharaia  and  Hamayana),  are  trustworthy  s 
history.  With  more  hesitation  he  has  decided  c 
eluding  in  his  present  work  the  history  of  the  ^ 
which  is  sufficiently  authentic,  and  which  in  part  runs  par- 
allel with  a  period  that  the  Manual  embraces.  Bnt,  on 
the  whole,  it  appeared  to  bim  that  the  Sassanidse  belonged 
as  much  to  Modern  as  to  Ancient  History — to  the  Byzan- 
tine as  to  the  Eoman  period.  And,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the 
demands  of  brevity,  which  he  felt  to  be  imperative  in  such 
a  work  as  a  Manna!,  seemed  entitled  to  turn  the  scale. 

OXFOlil>,  Nov.  Sii,  18C0. 
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Manual  of  Ancient  History. 


1.  The  ■word"HiSTOEY,"ivIiicli  etymologically  means  "in- 
quiry "  or  "  i-esearch,"  and  which  has  many  slightly  diffeiing 
uses,  is  attached  in  modern  parlance  pre-eminently  and  espe- 
cially to  accounts  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  affairs  of  Na- 
tions, The  consideration  of  man,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
political  communities  and  apart  from  them,  belongs  to  Natu- 
ral History — and  especially  to  that  bi'anch  of  it  which  is 
called  Anthropology — but  not  to  History  Proper.  History 
Pi-oper  is  the  history  of  States  or  Nations,  both  in  respect 
of  their  interaal  affaire,  and  in  regai-d  to  their  dealings  one 
with  another.  Under  the  former  head,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  is  Constitutional  History,  or  the  history  of 
Governments ;  under  tlie  latter  are  included  not  only  ac- 
counts of  the  wars,  bat  likewise  of  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  different  States,  and  of  their  commercial  or  other  intei-- 
course. 

Atitliropology,  though  not  History  Proper,  is  akin  to  it,  and  is  a  science 
of  mliich  the  historical  stndent  ahonld  not  be  ignorant.  It  li-eats  of  man 
prior  to  the  time  when  "Hiscory"  takea  him  up,  and  thus  foima,  in  Bomo 
sort,  tiiB  basis  on  which  History  I'eets.  The  ovieinal  condition  of  man,  his 
primary  habitat  or  pbce  of  abode,  the  mode  and  lime  of  his  dispersion ;  llie 
questions  of  the  formation  of  races,  of  their  diifarences,  and  of  their  affinities : 
these,  and  dmilar  subjects,  which  belong  properly  to  Anthropology,  are  of 
intci*st  tO'the  historian,  and  underlie  his  proper  field.  The  most  important 
worts  bearing  on  these  matters  are ; 

The  Book  of  Genesis— Slis  only  extant  work  which  claims  to  give  an  an- 
thoiilative  account  of  the  creation  and  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
nniversally  admitted  to  contain  most  interesting  noticfs  of  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  and  of  important  facts  belonging  to  very  remote 
limes.  KiLiBCH'e  Histoneal  and  Critical  Commentary,  London,  liongman, 
18S5,  contains  a  mass  of  valoable,  though  not  ulwaj's  quite  sober,  illustration 
from  tbe  best  modem  sources. 

The  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  by  Y)y.  PnicuMm,  London.  -iA  oili- 
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tion,  1S36— a  work  of  gveat  giasp  nnd  powar,  elaborately  illustiatecl,  and  in 
many  respects  of  enduring  vaine ;  bat  in  some  points  behind  tlie  exiisting 
state  of  our  knowledge.  Not,  however,  at  [ireseut  anpevseded  by  any  gene- 
ral work. 

PreMstoric  Man,  by  Sir  John  LuBBocn.  London,  ISGS.  This  book  is 
based  mainly  on  recent  reaeKrches  into  tbe  earliest  vestiges  of  man  upon  the 
eavih,  OS  those  believed  to  have  been  found  underneath  tbe  floors  of  caves,  in 
ancient  gravel  deposits,  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  the  so-called 
"  kitehen-middings,"  and  tbe  like.     It  is  irell  illustrated. 

2,  HisTOET  Pbopeb  is  usually  divided  either  into  two,  oi- 
into  three,  portions.  If  the  triple  division  ia  adopted,  the 
portions  aro  called  i-espectively,  "Ancient  Histoiy,"  the 
"History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "Modern  History."  If 
the  twofold  division  is-  preferred,  the  mid<Me  portion  is  sup- 
pressed, and  History  is  regarded  as  falling  under  the  two 
heads  of  "Ancient "  and  "  Modem." 

3,  "  Ancient  "  IIistory  is  improperly  separated  from 
"  Modem  "  \iy  tbe  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  particular  date, 
A  truer,  better,  and  more  convenient  division  may  be  made 
by  regarding  as  ancient  all  that  belongs  to  a  state  of  things 
which  has  completely  passed  away,  and  as  modern,  all  that 
connects  itself  inseparably  with  the  present.  In  Westem 
Europe  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Afi-ica  the  Mohammedan  conquests, 
form  the  line  of  demai-kation  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  liistoric  field  ;  since  these  events  brought  to  a  close  the 
old  condition  of  things,  and  introduced  the  condition  which 
continues  to  the  present  day. 

4,  The  Sources  of  History  fall  imder  the  twd'heai^s  of 
written  records,  and  antiquities,  or  the  actual  extant  I'emains 
of  ancient  times,  whether  buildings,  excavations,  sculptures, 
pictures,  vases,  or  other  productions  of  art.  These  antiqui- 
ties exist  either  in  the  countries  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
several  nations,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  situ ;  or  in  mu- 
seums, to  which  they  have  been  removed  by  the  moderns, 
partly  for  their  better  pi-esei-vation,  partly  for  purposes  of 
general  study  and  compai-ison  ;  or,  finally,  in  pi-ivate  collec- 
tions, where  they  are  for  the  most  part  inaccessible,  and  sub- 
servo  the  vanity  of  the  collectoi-s. 

No  general  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  collect  into  one  woik  a  descilp- 
tion  or  representation  of  all  these  various  i-emains  ;  and,  indeed,  tbeir  multi- 
plitily  is  so  great  that  such  a  collection  is  bnrely  oonceiiiible.     "Works,  how- 
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erei',  on  limited  portions  of  tlie  great  field  of  "Antiquities" 
iind  frequent  inenlion  will  have  to  bemadeof  them  in  speaking  of  (lie  sources 
ror  the  histor}'.  of  ^JFe  ent  states  an  1  pe  ods  He  e  tho  e  o  ly  11  be  no- 
ttced-  which  have  somPth  ng  of  a  general  characte 

Obbeuk,  Orbie  a«t  qu   «m  i>  mds  saw  tUaslrat  pnmir  I  nf(F      A  ge 
toralj,  1790,     Estromdj  defective,  but  remarkable,  tons  de  n^    I  o     n  e    t 
which  it  was  wiitten. 

Cayi.us,  Recueil  d'Aai  gv  tea  -Erigpt  e  nes  E  rusq  les  ii  ecqties  e  Ro 
maines.  Paris,  ITS'*  C  Ii  U  of  e  est,  b  t  h  o  grn  a'  of  e 
rude  and  primitive  cl  aracter 

MoNTFAUOON,  L'Ant  qiaU    expl  qu  e     (     ep  eseit        en  J  if  a  es       P 
1719-24  ;  IS  vols,  fblio 

Smith,  Di-.W.,  D  I aaa  i/  of  O  eek  a  d  Rom  n   in  q  Tondu 

9d  edition,  18G3. 

Fbrgusbon,  Jambs  Histo  j  of  A  cl  ec  bts  %n  all  CotoOnes  /on  the 
Earlieat  Times  to  the  P   sent  Daj     I^ndon  186     7 

Birch,  Samuel,  jljiftentPoWn-       Londo     18  3 

5.  The  Becond  source  of  Ancient  History,  "ioritten  records, 
is  at  once  more  copious  and  nioi'C  important  than  the  other. 
It  couaists  of  tivo  main  classes  of  documents — Ist,  Inscrip- 
tions on  public  monuments,  generally  contemporary  with  the 
events  recorded  in  them;  and  2dly,  Books,  the  works  of  an- 
cient or  modern  writers  on  the  subject. 

6.  Whether  Inscriptiohs  were,  or  were  not,  the  most  an- 
cient kind  of  written  memorial  is  a  point  that  can  never  bo 
determined.  What  is  certain  ie,  that  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty made  use  to  a  very  large  extent  of  this  mode  of  commem- 
oiTiting  events.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Babylonia,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  Persia,  in  Phosnicia,  in  Lycia,  in  Greece,  in  Italy, 
historical  events  of  importance  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
corded in  this  way — sometimes  on  the  natural  rock,  which 
was  commonly  smoothed  foi'  the  purpose  ;  sometimes  on  ob- 
elisks or  pillara  ;  frequently  upon  the  walls  -of  temples,  pal- 
aces, and  tombs ;  occasionally  upon  metal  2)lates,  or  upon 
tablets  and  cylinders  of  fine  clay — hard  and  durable  mateii- 
ala  all  of  them,  capable  of  lasting  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  yeai-s,  and  in  many  cases  continuing  to  the  present 
day.  The  practice  prevailed,  as  it  seems,  most  widely  in 
Assyria  and  in  Egypt ;  it  was  also  in  considerable  favor  in 
Persia  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  other  na- 
tions used  it  more  sparingly.  It  was  said  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  "  of  the  great  mass  of  inscriptions  still  extant, 
but  fev,'  comparatively  arc  of  any  importunce  as  regards  his- 
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tory."  But  this  statement,  if  true  when  it  was  ma<3e,  which 
may  be  doubted,  at  any  I'ate  requires  modification  now. 
The  histories  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  j-ecoostructed  from  the  inscriptions  of  tlie  two  conn- 
tries.  The  great  inscription  of  Beliistun  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  Persia.  That  on  the  Delphic 
tripod  haa  iHustrated  the  inost  glorious  period  of  Greece. 
It  is  now  generally  felt  that  inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  of  ancient  records,  and  that  their  intrinsic 
valae  makes  np  to  a  great  extent  for  their  comparative  scan- 
tine  k. 

Genei'al  colleclions  of  ancient  irecriptions  do  not  as  jet  exist.  But  the 
following,  which  hase  more  or  less  of  a  general  characlev,  may  be  here  men- 

MORATOEI,  Lno,  Ant.,  Nmim  Thesaurus  Vetenim Inscriptionum.  Medio- 
iiini,  1739,  etc.     Together  with  Donati,  Stcpplementa.     Luccbs,  17Gt. 

GttDTER,  JmaiptioTiES  antiqtiw  latins  orbis  Romani,  cura  J.  G.  GitTCvn . 
AmsteL  1707 ;  *  vols,  folio. 

PococKE,  R.,  Inacr^tiomaa  antiquaram  Gnxcantm  et  Latinamm  Uber. 
Londini,  17S3;  fblio. 

CttANl)r.EK,  Ri,  Inscriptitmes  rmtiqtiie  plerregve  lumdiim  editis.  OKOnii, 
1774;  folio. 

OsANN,  i'R.,  Sylloge  IitKiiptionina  antiqnamm  Grrecamni  et  Laiinaram. 
Lipsite,  1831 ;  folio. 

A  large  numbei'  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  anil  Per- 
sian, will  be  found  in  the  Expidition  Scieritifigiie  en  Mesopotande  of  M. 
Jdlbs  Opfert.  Paris,  1868.  The  Persian,  Babyloninn,  and  Scythian  or 
Turanian  transciipts  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription  are  contained  in  the 
Jovmalof  the  Asiatic  Societi/,  vols,  x.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  to  which  they  n'ere 
contributed  by  Sir  H.  Eawlinbos  and  Mr.  Nobeis.  A  small  but  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  cnneiform,  is  appended  to  Mr.  Rich's  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  from  Bassara  to  Pers^tolis.     London,  1B39. 

7,  Under  the  head  of  Inscribed  Monuments  must  be  in- 
cluded Coins,  which  have  in  most  instances  a  legend,  or 
legends,  and  which  often  throw  considerable  light  upon  ob- 
scure points  of  history.  The  importance  of  coins  is  no  doubt 
the  greatest  in  those  portions  of  ancient  histoiy  whei'e  the 
information  derivable  from  authoi-a  —  especially  from  con- 
temporary authors — is  the  scantiest ;  then-  use,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  such  portions,  but  extends  over  as  much  of 
the  historical  field  as  admits  of  numismatic  illustration. 

Collections  of  ancient  coins  exist  in  most  museums  and  in  many  libraries. 
The  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Tlie 
Bodleian  Library  has  a  good  colleclion  ;    and  tlierc  is  one  in  the  library  of 
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Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford,  possessing  nian_v  points  of  iiitei-est.  In  deftiult  of 
access  to  b,  good  collection,  or  in  furtlier  prtHtecntion  of  numismalic  study, 
the  learner  may  consnlt  the  following  corapvehenaive  works : 

Sfanheiii,  Diasertatio  de  um  ei  fraslantia  Nwnismatum.  Loodon  and 
Amsterda-m,  1706-17;  3  vols,  folio. 

EcKHEL,  De  Doctrina  NuBmortim  Vetenim.  Vindebonte,  1T92-8 ;  8  rols. 
4to. 

MiONNET,  Deaei-iption  des  Medailles,  Palis,  180C-37 ;  10  lols.  8vo. , 
copioHsly  ilhistrateii.' 

Hbmfhbetb,  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals.     London,  1850.     In  thia  work,   . 
by  means  of  eratiossed  plates;  fee-similes  of  the  obverse  anii  reverse  of  man.v 
coins  are  produced. 

Leake,  Ifumsmata  Hellesica,     London,  18S4. 

Works  upon  coins,  embracing  eomparatiYely  nanmv  fields,  are  numoraus, 
and  often  spedailj  valnable.  Many  saeh  works  will  lie  iioliced  among  the 
soni'ces  for  the  history  of  parlicalar  times  and  nations. 

8,  The  "  Books  "  from  which  ancient  history  may  be  learnt 
are  of  two  kinds — (l)  Ancient;  and  (2)  Modern,  Ancient 
works  which  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way  are  ncitlicr 
numerous,  nor  (with  one  exception)  very  valualiic.  The 
chief  of  those  now  extant  are ; 

DioDOEtis  Sioums,  Bihliotheca  Hisloriea,  in  forty  books,  of  which  only 
books  i.-v.  ineL  and  xi.-xx,  incl.  have  come  down  to  ns  entire.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Wbbseling  (Bipont.  1793-1800 ;  10  vols.  8vo)  and 
DiKDORif  (Pariaiis,  1843-4 ;  2  vols.  8vo).  Thia  work  was  a  universal  his- 
tory from  the  eailiest  times  down  to  b.o.  60. 

PoLTBiuH,  HistBrife,  likewise  in  forty  books,  of  which  the  first  five  only 
are  complete.  Oiiginally,  a  nniversal  history  of  the  period  commencing  n.c. 
220  and  terminating  B.C.  116.  Bad  in  stjle,  but  excellent  in  ciiticism  and 
nccnracy.  The  best  edition  is  Schweiohjeuske's  (Lips.  1789  et  seqq. ;  8 
vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  Oxfonl,  1823,  together  witli  the  same  scholar's  Zee. 
icBB  Folgbiamaa,  in  6  vols.  8vo).  A  good  edition  of  the  mere  text  has 
been  published  by  Didot^  Paris,  1859. 

JusTiNus,  HistoritB  PMlippiciXi  in  forty-fbnr  books;  esiracted,  or  rather 
abbrei'iated,  from  Trogns  Ponipeins,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  This  is 
a  universal  histoij  irosa  the  earliest  times  to  Aagustus  Cfflsar.  It  is  a  short 
work,  and  consequently  Teiy  slight  and  sketchy.  Of  recent  editions,  the  best 
is  that  of  DUEBNER  (Ijps.  1831).  The  best  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
Straabnrg,  1802,  Sto. 

ZoSARAS,  CSraBJeon  sive  Annates,  in  twelve  books.  A  uiiirersal  histoiy, 
extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  a.d.  238. 
Greatly  wanting  in  criticism.  Tlie  best  edition  is  that  in  the  Corpm  Scrip- 
iiHTmi  Hiiiori(e  Byxantinte.     Bonnte,  18tl-i. 

Besides  tbese,  there  remain  fi'agments  from  die  universal  history  of  Nico- 
uirs  DAJtASCBNns  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.  vol.  iii.  ed.  C.  Mcllek,  Pariaia, 
1S49),  whidi  are  of  very  Konsiderable  value. 
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Modern  works  embracing  the  whole  range  of  ancient  his- 
tory are  numerous  and  important.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  elaases :  (a)  Works  on  Universal  History,  of  which 
Ancient  History  forms  only  a  part ;  (5)  Works  exclusively 
devoted  to  Ancient  History, 

(a)  To  the  first  class  belong : 

T/ie  Universal  History,  Ancient  oM  Modem,  tiiih  maps  anil  addit  ns 
London,  1736-4i  ;  7  vols,  folio.  ■  Eepiinted  in  8vo  in  Gl  \o1b  London 
1747-66;  again,  in  60  toIs.,  with  omissions  and  ad  Imons 

Raleigh,  SiB.V/:,Histt»yofthe  World,  ia  his  Woils  Oxford  Claren 
don  Press,  1829  ;  8  toIs.  8vo. 

SosauET,  Discoars  sur  I'Histoire  UsiiKrselle.  Fans,  1681 ;  4lo.  (Trans- 
luted  into  English  by  Eioh.  Spenceb.     iLondon,  1730 ;  8*-o.) 

MiLLOT,  Elenteus  de  VHiatoire  Genirale.  rails,  1773  et  seqq.  Reprint- 
ed at  Edinljui^gli,  1623 ;  6  yds.  Svo.  (Ti-anslalfid  into  Englisli,  1778 ;  3 
vols.  8vo.) 

EiOHHORH,  Weltgeachichte.     Leipsic,  1799-1820;  D  vols.  810. 

KiiiGHTLiiY,  Th.,  Oatlines  of  History,  8vo,  being  vol.  ix.  of  LiEDKEE's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.     London,  188fi  et  seqq.     A  convenient  abridgment. 

'ihm.Eaaaii'SiiiiEa,Ele»ients  of  Genial  History.  London,  1825.  "Ones 
its  reputation  and  Bnccess  to  die  want  of  a  better  work  on  the  subject," 

(J)  Under  the  second  head  may  he  mentioned ; 

'SiEBVHR,'B.  G.,Vortrdgeiiber  olte  GescMchte.  Bei'liii,  1847;  3  vols.  8vo. 
Edited  after  his  death  by  his  son,  MAJtcua  NrnBUHn.  (Translated  into  Eng- 
■lish  by  Dr.  Lbonhabd  Scbmite,  with  additiona  and  corrections.  London, 
1852  ;  3  vols.  8vo,)  A  wort  of  the  highest  value,  embodying  all  the  resulti; 
of  modem  diacoveiy  up  to  about  the  year  1830. 

SOHLOSSER,  Universal-Jiisiorische  Uehersiehl  der  GescMchte  der  altsnWelt. 
Frankfort^  1836  ;  3  vols.  8to. 

Bbedoh',  Handbaeh  der  olte  GescMchte.  Altonii,  1799 ;  8vo.  (Trans- 
hrted  into  English.     London,  1827;  8vo.) 

Smith,  Pmup,  An  Ancient  History  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  £inpii-e.  London,  1865  ;  5  vols.  8vo.  Embodies  the  latest 
results  of  modem  discovery. 

Hbekek,  Ideen  Hber  die  Polite,  (fera  Verlcshr,  «ad  den  Handel  der  vor- 
nehmsten  Vdlker  da-  alien  Wdt;  4th  edidon.  Gottingen,  1834.  (Trans- 
lated into  English.  Oxford,  1838  et  seqq.  ;  5  voJs.  8vo.)  AwoVk  which, 
so  far  as  the  commerce  of  the  andents  is  ooneemed,  has  not  been  superseded. 

A  few  modem  works  of  a  less  comprehensive  character 
than  those  hitherto  described,  hut  still  belonging  rather  to 
general  than  to  particular  histoiy,  seems  also  to  deserve 
mention  bera     Such  ai-e — 

RoLtrs,  Histoire  Ancienne  dea  Egyptiens,  des  Carthaginiem,  des  Assyrians, 
des  Medes  et  desPerses,  des  Macedoaiens,  et  des  Grecs.  Fsrls,  1834  ;  12  vols. 
Tl:e  liist  and  best  edition."     (Translated  into  ■ 
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Rawlisbob  G,  The  Five  Great  MmaTcMes  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  or  the  Btetory  heography,  and  Antiqtdties  of  Chaldixa,  Assyria, 
Babt/lonia  Media,  and  Persia.  Ixiadon,  1862-7;  4  vola.  8vo.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations 

9,  The  fict  thit  all  historical  events  must  occur  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  in  a  certain  place,  attaches  to  History  two 
braaciies  of  knowledge  as  indispensable  auxiliaiies ;  viz., 
Chronolooy  and  Geogeapky.  By  the  universal  Matorian 
these  sciences  should  be  known  completely :  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  them  ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  historical  stu- 
dent, A  fixed  mode  of  computing  time,  and  an  exact  or  ap- 
proximate reckoning  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  events 
narrated,  is  essential  to  every  methodized  history;  nor  can 
any  history  be  regarded  as  complete  without  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  description  of  the  countries  which  were  the  thea- 
tres of  the  events  recorded  in  it. 

10.  Exact  Chkonologt  is  dilHctilt,  and  a  synchronistic 
view  of  history  generally  is  impossible,  without  the  adoption 
of  an  era.  Nations  accordingly,  as  the  desire  of  exactness  or 
the  wish  to  synchronize  arose,  invented  eras  for  themselves, 
which  generally  remained  in  use  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
The  earliest  known  instance  of  the  formal  assumption  of  a 
fixed  point  in  time  from  which  to  date  events  belongs  to  tlie 
history  of  Babylon,  where  the  ei-a  of  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747, 
appears  to  have  been  practically  in  use  from  that  year.  The 
era  ofthe  foundation  of  Rome,  B.C.  752  (according  to  the  beet 
authorities),  was  certainly  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  till 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  nor  did  that  of  the  Olym- 
piads, B.C.  776,  become  cun-ent  in  Greece  until  the  time  of 
Timseua  (about  b.c.  300).  The  Asiatic  Greets,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  adopted  the  era  ofthe  Seleucidas,  b.c.  312, 
Tlie  era  of  Antioch,  b.c.  49,  was  also  commonly  used  in  the 
East  from  that  date  till  a.d.  600.  The  Annenian  era,  a.d. 
553,  and  the  Jloharamedan,  a.d.  622  (the  Hegira),  ai-e  like- 
wise worthy  of  notice. 

The  most  important  chronological  monuments  are  the  fol- 

Tlie  AssYBiAK  Cakok  (sliscoveced  by  Sic  Hksi;y  Raivliksi)N  among  ttie 
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imtiqinlies  in  the  British  Miiseam,  and  publialieil  by  him  in  the  Atheaaiun, 
No3,  1813  and  206*),  an  aceonnt  of  Assyrian  Chronology  torn  about  u.c. 
S09  to  D.c.  680,  impressed  on  a  nnmber  of  clay  tablets  in  the  reign  of  Sar- 
danapaluE,  the  son  of  EBUrhaddon,  all  now  more  or  less  broken,  but  supply- 
ing each  other's  deBciencica,  and  yielding  by  careful  comparison  a  complete 
chronological  scheme,  covering  a  space  of  230  years.  The  chronology  of 
the  whole  period  is  verified  by  a  reooi-deil  solar  eclipse,  n-liich  is  evidently 
that  of  June  15,  B.C.  703. 

The  Apis  Stela)  (discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  close  to  the  I^yi'amid  of 
Abooseer,  near  Cairo),  published  in  the  Zeitsclaift  far  die  Kuade  rfes  Mor- 
getUandes  for  1864,  and  also  by  M,  de  Eotjgh  in  his  Becherekes  sw  tea  mo- 
namenta  qa'onpeat  attnbaer  a«x  lix premieivs  Dgnastieade  Maveth<ni.  Paris, 
1 8(i6.     Most  important  for  Egyptian  Chronology. 

The  Pakiah  Marble  (bronght  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  the  year  1637 
by  an  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  and  presented  to  the  XJnii'ei'si^  of  Ox- 
ford by  his  son;  pi-eserved  among  the  "Arundel  Mavbles"in  tTie  Sckota 
PHlosopkim  Moralis,  but  iu  a  veiy  decayed  condition),  a  chronological  av- 
rangement  of  important  events  in  Gi-eek  histoiy  from  the  accesaion  of  Ce- 
crops  to  the  archonship  of  Callistratns,  u.c.  3S5.  Best  editions:  Marmora 
Amadeliana,  ed.  J,  Selbeh.  Londici,  1628.  Marmora  Oxordetma,  ed.  E. 
Chandler.  Oxoniia,  1763 ;  folio.  Marmor  Paiimn;  ed.  C.  MISller,  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Fragmenta  Historicomm  Groiconaa.  Parisiis,  1846.  The  in- 
KCriplioil  13  also  given  in  BoisCkh's  Corpus  Inscriptiomtm  Griecamtti,  vol.  ii. 
ISo.  3374. 

The  Pasti  Capitouhi  (discovered  at  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Forum,  partly  in  the  year  1647,  partly  in  1817  and  1818,  and  still  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  CapitolX  a  list  of  the  Eoman  magistrates  and  Uinmphs 
fl-om  the  commencement  of  the  Eepublic  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Best  edition  of  the  fragments  discovered  in  1S47,  tlic  second  of  Siooyius, 
Venet.  1556,  Best  edition  of  the  fi-agments  of  1817-8,  that  of  Borohbsj, 
Milan;  1818.  These  Fasti  are  reproduced  in  appendices  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  Dr.  Abnold's  History  ofBame,  dmvn  to  the  close  of  the 
lifst  Panic  War.  An  excellent  reprint  and  arrangement  of  the  fragments  will 
be  found  in  MojisisEis'a  JaacripHones  Latinxe  Antu/mssimie.     Berlin,  18G3. 

Ancient  ivorka  on  Chronology  were  numerous;  but  not 
many  have  coiiie  down  to  our  times.  The  subject  first  be- 
gan to  be  treated  as  a  science  by  the  Alexandrians  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  Eratosthenes,  Apollodorus,  So- 
sicrates,  and  others,  undertook  the  task  of  aiTanging  the 
events  of  past  history  according  to  exact  chronological 
schemes,  which  were  no  doubt  suificientiy  arbitrary.  These 
writers  were  succeeded  by  C^tor  (about  ac.  100-50),  Ce- 
phalion,  Julius  Afilcanus  (a.d.  200),  and  Hippolytus,  of 
ivhora  the  last  two  wei'e  Christians.  The  earliest  work  of  a 
purely  chronological  character  which  has  come  down  to  us 
isthefollowincf: 
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EuBBBius  pAHPtni,!,  C'hroKicorvm  CaaoBum  Hbri  dao.  The  Greefc  lext  is 
lost ;  but  the  latter  book  has  been  preserved  to  ns  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome ;  and  the  greater  part  of  both  boofa  exists  in  an  Avmaniftn  version, 
which  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  fay  the  Armenian  monli,  ZoiiR_in,  assist- 
ed by  Cardinal  Mai.     (Mediolani,  1B18 ;  folio.) 

Othei'  chronological  works  of  importance  are — 

Georgius  Synoellus,  ChroaograpHa,  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Bijiant.,  ed. 
DiMDonr,    BonnEB,  1829 ;  2  vols.  Svo. 

Johannes  Malaiuis,  C/ironograplaa,  in  the  same  collection,  ed.  Dindokii'. 
Bonnie,  1831 ;  8yo. 

Ckrmiicon  PaschaU,  in  the  same  collection.     Bonna,  18S2  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 

ScAuoEB,  Jos.,  De  Eiaendatione  Tesiponm.     Geneva,  lC2it, 

Idbler,  HaadbtKh  der  Chronologie,     Berlin,  182fi-6  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 

L'Art  de  Verifier  Its  Dates.     Paris,  1819-44 ;  86  vols.  8vo. 

Hales,  W.,  New  Analysis  of  Chrmologg,  explaimTig  the  History  and  An- 
tiqvities  of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World.  London,  1809-12 ;  3  vols. 
4to,     New  edition,  corrected  and  improved,  1830 ;  4  vols.  8vo. 

Clinton,  H,  F.,  Fasti  Hellemci,  or  The  Civil  and Ltlerari/  C'hnmology  of 
Greece  from  the  Fiftg-fi/ih  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Aagastm,  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1827-80;  S  vols.  4to.  A  valuable  work,  not  confined  to 
ihe  chronology  of  Greaoe,  but  embracing  thst  of  nil  the  Asiatic  Jiinedoms 
and  empires  from  the  earliest  times  to  AIexnndm''B  conqaest  of  Persia. 

11.  Gbogeaphy,  the  other  ancillary  science  to  Hietoiy, 
was  recognized  from  a  very  early  date  as  closely  connected 
with  it.  Tlie  History  of  Herodotus  is- almost  as  much  geo- 
graphical aa  historical :  and  the  geographical  element  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space  in  the  histories  of  many  other  an- 
cient writers,  as  notably  Polybius  and  Diodorue,  At  the 
same  time  the  separability  of  geography,  and  its  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  ivere  per- 
ceived almost  from  the  firet;  and  works  upon  it,  whereof 
only  fragments  remain,  were  written  by  Hecat^us  of  MiJe- 
tna,  Soylax  of  Caiyaiida,  Chai-on  of  LampsacuSj  Damastes, 
Eratosthenes,  Agathai-chides,  Seymnus  of  Chios,  and  others. 
The  most  important  of  the  extant  classical  works  on  the 
subject  ai-e — 

The  Periplus  Maris  Medilerraaei,  nsciibed  U>  Scylax  of  CniTandii,  but 
really  the  work  of  an  nnknown  writer  belonging  to  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Ed.  D.  Hoeschel,  August.  Vind.,  1008.  Piinted  also  in  Hud- 
son's GeograpM  JWinores,  Oxoniis,  1703 ;  and  in  C  MOllbk'r  Geographi 
(rrcea  Minores,     Paris,  18G6. 

Stbaeo,  Geographica,  in  sei'enteen  books,  the  most  important  ancient 
work  on  tho  sulyuct.  Beat  editions ;  that  of  Is.  CASAtyuON,  Parisiis,  1620, 
fol.;  flmt  of  Th.  TALCOKEn,  Oxonlis,  1807,  2  vols,  folio;  that  of  Sikells- 
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KKi-s,  Lipsia;,  179(1-1811,  0  vols.  8vo ;  and  tliat  of  Kii.isiUE,  Berulini,  1847- 
63,  3  vols.  8vo. 

DioNYBlus,  Periegesis,  written  in  hexameler  verse.  Pulilished,  with  the 
commentary  of  Euslatliins,  by  H.  Stephnnns.  Parieiis,  1377.  It  will  ba 
fonnd  also  in  the  Geographi  Grieci  Minores  of  Beekhaedy  (Leipsic,  1828) 
and  of  C.  MCllbh. 

PLiNms,  Hiatoria  NatumlU,  in  thirty-seven  hooks.  Eest  ectition,  that  of 
Sir-LIG.     Gothffi !  8  vols.  8vo. 

ProLEMJirfl,  Geogmphia,  in  eight  books,     Ed.  Bertibs,  Amstel.,  1618 ; 

PojipONlDS  Mela,  Ccsiaographiay  sive  De  Situ  Orhis,  in  thi'ee  books. 
Edited  by  H,  Stephanus,  togethei-  with  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius.  Pb- 
risiis,  1677.     Best  etlition,  that  of  TzecnrcKB.     Lip^te,  1807;  7  vols.  8to. 

And  for  the  geography  of  Greece — 

PAnHAKiAS,  Periegess  Helladis,  in  ten  books.  Best  editions ;  that  of  Sie- 
liEUS,  IJpsiiB,  1822-8,  E  vols.  Bvo;  and  that  of  Bekkeh,  Berlin,  I82G-7,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Modern  works  on  the  subject  of  Ancient  Geography  ai-e 
numevoue,  but  only  a  few  are  of  a  general  chai-acter.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed — 

Celi-aridb,  iVoft'ft'a  Orbis  Aiitigm.  Lipaite,  1701-G ;  9  vols.  4 to.  Cam 
observatioaibm  J.  C.  Schwartzii.     LipsiiB,  1771  and  1773. 

Mannekt,  Geographie  da-  GHecken  tmd  EOmer.  Kurnberg,  1801-31 ; 
10  vols.  Svo. 

GoasBLiN,  Beckerckes  sui-  la  Geograpkie  sgatemaiigue  et  positive  des  An- 
dens.     Paris,  1798-1813  ;  4  vols.  4lo. 

Rbmkbll,  J.,  Geography  of  Herodotus.  London,  1800;  4to.  And  the 
same  writer's  Treatise  on  tie  Comparatiie  Geogroxhj  uf  Asia  J/iHor,  with 
an  Atlas.     London,  1881     2ioli  Sio 

RiTTKE,  Erdhinde.  BeiLn  1832  et  seqq  A  most  eopions  and  learned 
work,  ambraeing  all  the  laanlls  of  modem  d  co  en  i  p  to  tlia  date  of  the 
publication  of  earli  volume 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  Dictuma  y  f  Gred  nd  R  ji  n  (  e  grtsphy.  London, 
1854  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 

Among  nseful  comi  endiums  iit^ 

LaDKENT,  p.  E.,  IntrodiKtion    to   Artcient    Geography       Oxford,  1813; 

Arrowssiith,  A.,  Conipend  mo/Aaeitanl  Molern  Geography,  for 
the  IMS  of  Eton  School.    London  1830     '^i 

The  beat  Atlases  illusti-iti\ e  of  Ancifiit  (Tcography  are 
the  following': 

KiEPEHT,  Alias  von  Hellas,  with  sappiementaiy  maps.  Berlin,  184C-E1. 
Also  the  same  geogrnphar's  Atlas  Antiguas.     Berlin,  18fil. 

MDller,  C.,  MajB  necomimnying  the  Geugraphi  Gneci  Minores.     Paris, 

is.^r,. 
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LNSTON,  A.  Keith,  Atlas  of  Classi'-ol  Geogroj.hj.     EdinLurgU,  18GG; 
Til,  Dr.  \V.,  Biblical   nnd    Clamcal    Atlas.      Lonilovi,  1868;    Kinall 


12.  The  field  of  Ancient  History  may  be  i 
eithei-  synchronistically,  according  to  certain  periods  and 
epochs,  or  ethnographical ly,  according  to  states  and  nations. 
Neither  of  these  two  methods  is  absolutely  superior  to  the 
other,  each  having  merits  in  which  the  other  is  deficient.  It 
would  be  embarrassing  to  have  to  choose  between  them ; 
but,  fortunately,  this  diiEcuIty  is  obviated  by  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  two  into  one  system.  This  combined 
method,  which  has  been  already  prefeiTcd  as  most  conven- 
ient by  other  writers  of  Manuals,  will  be  adopted  in  the  en- 
suing pages,  where  the  general  division  of  the  subject  will 
be  as  follows: 

Book  I. — History  of  the  Ancient  Astatic  and  African 
States  and  Kingdoms  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Foun- 
dation of  tlie  Persian  Monarchy  by  Cyrus  tlie  Great,  b.c. 
568. 

Book  IT. — History  of  the  Pereian  Monarchy  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Gyrus  to  the  Death  of  Darius  Codoniannus,  b.c. 
558-330. 

Book  III. — History  of  the  Grecian  States,  botli  in  Greece 
Proper  and  elsewhere,  from  the  Eai-liest  Times  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  Alexander,  b.c.  336. 

Book  IV. — History  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  and  the 
Kingdoms  into  which  it  broke  np,  until  their  absoi-ption  into 
the  Koman  Empire. 

Book  V. — History  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  470,  and  Parallel  His- 
tory of  Parthia. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  ANCIENT  ASIATIC  AND  AFRICAN  STATES  AMD  KING- 
DOMS FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  POUXDATION  OF  THE 
PEK8IAN  MONARCHY  BY  CYRUS  THE  GREAT. 


PART  L— ASIATIC  NATIONS. 


1  tlie  Geography  of  Asia. 

1.  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Eastern  Ilemisphere,  Regarding  it  as  separated  from  Africa 
Asifi— sbe  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Snez,  and  frem 
and  Bitnatiou.  Euf  Qpg  \^y  j^jg  Ural  Monntains,  the  Ural  river,  the 
Caapian  Sea,  and  the  main  chain  of  tho  Caucasus,  its  super- 
ficial contents  will  amount  to  17,500,000  square  miles,  where- 
as those  of  Africa  are  less  than  12,000,000,  and  those  of  Eii- 
rope  do  not  exceed  3,800,000.  In  climate  it  unites  greater 
varieties  than  either  of  the  two  other  divisions,  extending  as 
it  does  from  the  78th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  equator.  It  thus  lies  mainly  within  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  but  projects  northward  a  distance 
of  eleven  degrees  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  while  southward 
it  throws  into  the  region  of  the  Tropics  three  Jong  and  broad 
peniu  aulas. 

The  adrantages  of  Asia  orev  Africa  me  gient.  Note  especially  the  indon. 
tadon  of  tho  shores,  the  nnmerous  ILttofal  ialands,  tiie  great  number  of  large 
livers,  and  the  comparatjrely  Bmall  amount  of  sandy  desert.  Its  ndvnnlages 
over  Europe  are  less,  consisting  chiefly  in  its  lar  lai'ger  size,  nnd  the  greater 
variety  of  its  prodncls. 

2,  Asia  consists  mainly  of  a  great  centi'al  table-land,  nin- 
ning  east  and  west  from  the  neighborhood  of  tho  jEgean  to 
phy^cai  tea-  tbc  north-westem  fi-ontier  of  China,  with  low  plains 
tares.  surrounding  it,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  high  table-land  is  generally  bounded 
by  MOUNTAIN-CHAINS,  which  mostly  run  parallel  to  it  in  lati- 
tiidinal  lines.     In  places   these   primary  latitudinal  chains 
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give  way  to  others,  ■whicli  run  in  an  opposite  or  longitudinal 
direction. 

Among  Ihc  tatiladimil  chains  Uie  most  importnnt  are— in  the  west,  Tau- 
rus, Olympus,  and  Hiphates ;  in  tlie  central  region,  Paropamisus  (Elbura), 
and  the  four  parallel  chains  of  the  KuenJun,  tbe  Himalaya  (Imieiis},  tlie 
Thian-cliaD,  and  the  Altai;  while  in  the  extreme  east  are  the  Chinese  ranges 
of  the  In-chan,  the  Nan-chrtn,  and  the  Kilian-chan.  In  the  reverse  or  longi- 
tudinal direction  rnn  the  Ural,  separating  Europe  from  Asia ;  the  Zagros 
range,  bonnding  the  Mesopotamian  plain  on  the  cast ;  the  Snliman  and  Hala 
Tanges,  shntting  in  the  Indus  valley  on  the  west ;  die  Bolor  chain,  connecting 
the  Himalayo  with  the  Thian-chan ;  the  eastern  and  western  Ghattts  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan ;  the  Diangbo-lchu  of  Burmah ;  the  Xun-ling,  Ala- 
chan,  and  Khingan  of  China ;  and  the  Jablonnoi  of  Siberia,  in  the  region  be- 
tween Kamtchatka  and  Uanchniia. 

3,  Tlie  RivEES  of  Asia  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  of  the  central  tract,  and  those  of  the  circumjacent  re- 
gions. The  rivers  of  the  central  tract  are  eonti- 
™'^'  nmfal  or  mediterranean  ,•  L  e.,  they  begin  and  end 
without  reaching  the  sea.  Either  they  form  after  a  while 
salt  lakes  in  which  their  waters  are  evaporated,  or  they  grad- 
uaDy  waste  away  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  deserts. 
Tho  rivers  of  the  circnmjacent  plains  are,  on  the  contrary, 
oceanic;  i.e.,  they  mingle  themselves  with  the  watci-s  of  the 
great  deep. 

To  the  class  of  ixniinenlal  rivers  belong  the  ITral  and  the  Aias  (Araxes), 
which  flow  inlw  the  Caspian ;  the  Sir-Daria  or  Syhun  (JaiLartes),  and  the 
Amoo  or  Jyhnn  (Oxus),  which  fall  into  (he  Sea  of  Ard ;  the  Heri-rud  (Arius), 
or  river  of  Herat ;  the  Zende-rnd,  or  river  of  Isfehan ;  the  Bendamir,  or  river 
of  Petsepolis ;  the  Hdniend  (Etyrawidrus),  the  chief  slreara  of  AfFghanistan ; 
Hie  Dehfls,  or  river  of  BalUi ;  the  Ak-Su,  or  river  of  Bokhara ;  the  Kashgai 
riyer ;  the  Jordan,  and  othera.  The  most  important  of  the  Oceanic  streams 
are  the  Ohi  or  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  which  drain  the  northern  or 
Siberian  plain,  and  Bow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Amoor,  the  Hoang-Ho, 
and  the  Yaug-tse-kiang,  which  drain  the  eastern  plain,  and  tall  into  the  North 
Pacific  ;  tbe  May-liiang  or  Cambodia,  the  Meineun,  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
rivers  of  Siam  and  Burmah  ;  the  Brahmaputra,  Ganges,  and  Indus,  the  great 
rivers  of  India ;  and  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  rivers  of  Mesopolanua ; 
which  all  flow  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  these  streams  only  the 
following  were  known  to  the  ancienta — the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Etymandrtis,  the  Arius,  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  the  Araxes  (Aras),  and 
the  Jordan.  Minor  streams  important  in  Ancient  History  are — the  Halys 
(lUzll-Irmak),  Hermus  (Ghiediz  Chai),  andMieander  (itfendere),  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor; the  Orontes  (Nidir-el-Asy)  in  Syria ;  the  Phasis  (Bion)  in  Imeritia  and 
Mingrelia;  and  the  PasiUgris  (Knran),  the  Hedypnus  (Jerrahi),  and  the 
Oroatis  (Tab  or  Hindyan),  in  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper. 
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4.  Asia  may  conveniently  te  divided  into  Nokthbrn,  Cen- 
tral, and  SouTHEKN,  the  Southern  region  being  again  sub- 
Naturai  flivia-  divided  into  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  portion. 
'""^  It  is  with  South-western  Asia  that  Ancient  His- 
tory is  almost  esclnsively  concerned. 

5.  NoETHEEN  Asia,  or  the  tract  lying  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Jaxai-tes,  and  the  Altai  mountain-chain,  is  for 
Northern  the  most  part  a  great  grassy  plain,  of  low  eleva- 
**'''■  tion,  destitute  of  trees,  and  unproductive,  the  layer 
of  vegetable  soil  being  thin.  Towards  the  north  this  plain 
merges  into  vast  irozen  wilda  capable  of  nourishing  only  a 
few  hunters.  In  the  west  the  Ural  and  Altai,  in  the  east  the 
Jablonnoi,  and  their  offshoot  the  Tukulan,  are  the  only  mount- 
ains. The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  fish.  The  Ural 
and  Altai  chains  are  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  as  gold,  silver, 
platina,  copper,  and  iron.  This  region  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  who  included  it  under  the  vague  name  of 
Scythia.  Some  scanty  notices  of  it  occur,  however,  in  JI&- 
rodotus. 

6.  Central  Asia,  or  the  region  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Altai,  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the 

Elburz,  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  the  Himalaya,  on 
the  east  by  the  Yun-ling  and  other  Chinese  ranges, 
consists,  excepting  in  its  more  westei'n  portion,  of  an  elevated 
plateau  or  table-land,  which  towards  the  sonth  is  not  less 
than  10,000  feet,  and  towards  the  north  is  from  4000  to  2600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  platean  is  intersected 
by  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Thian-chan  and  the  Knen-ltln, 
and  otherwise  diversified  by  important  lidges.  Towards  the 
north  the  soil  admits  of  pasturage,  and  in  the  west  and  south 
are  some  rich  plsuns  and  valleys ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  consists  of  sandy  deserts.  Outside  the  westei-n  bound- 
ary of  the  plateau,  which  is  formed  by  the  Bolor  and  other 
"longitudinal"  chains,  a  low  plain  succeeds,  a  continuation 
of  the  Siberian  steppe,  which  consists  also,  in  the  main,  of 
sandy  desert,  excepting  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. 

The  low  deserts  between  the  CaapiHii  and  the  Bolor  Bie  known  under  tJie 
names  of  Kharesm  and  Kizil  Koum.  The  great  sandy  desect  of  the  elm-ateil 
centra]  region  is  called  Gobi  or  Gobi  in  its  weatem,  and  Shamoo  in  its  more 
easteiTi  portions.  It  has  a  general  direction  fi'om  S.W.  byW.  toN.E.  by  E., 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  600,000  square  miles,  or  aboQt  ihre«  times  the 
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nroa  of  France,      It  oompriaes,  howGVOi',  Eome  oaBGS  where  there  is  good 
pHscumge, 

A  small  povtiou  only  of  Central  Asia — lying  towards  the 
west  and  the  south-west — was  known  to  the  ancients.  In 
the  low  region  between  the  Elburz  range  and  the  Siberian 
steppe,  upon  the  couraes  of  the  two  great  streams  which  flow 
down  from  the  plateau,  were  three  countries  of  some  impor- 
tance.   These  were — 

i.  Chorasmia,  to  the  extreme  west,  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  lower  Oxus — a  desolate  region,  excepting  close  along 
the' river-bank,  known  still  as  Kharesm,  and  forming  part  of 
the  Khanat  of  Khiva. 

ii,  Sogdmna,  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower  Jax- 
artes,  resembling  Chorasmia  in  its  western  portion,  but  to- 
wai-dsthe  east  traversedby  spars  of  the  Bolor  and  the  Thian- 
chan,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending  from 
them.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Poiytimetus  of  the  Greeks, 
on  which  was  Maracanda  (Samarkand),  the  capital. 

iii.  Baetria,  on  the  upper  Oxus,  between  Sogdtana  and  the 
Paropamisus  {Hindu  Kush).  Mountainous,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  towards  the  east,  but  towards  the  west  descending 
into  the  desert.  Chief  cities,  Bactra  (Balkb),  the  capital,  a 
little  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  Margns  (Mei'v),  on  a  stream  of 
its  own,  in  the  western  desert. 

Tradidon  makes  Baotria  n  coantiy  of  great  importance  nt  a  remote  date, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Bactra,  its  capital,  was  the  first  great 
dty  of  the  Arian  race.  Some  modems  have  reported  (hat  the  bricks  of  Balkh 
bear  cuueiforai  insciiptions ;  but  aa  yet  the  site  is  veiy  partially  explored. 

?■  Southern  Asia,  accorduig  to  the  division  of  the  conti- 
nent which  has  been  here  pi-eferred,  comprises  all  the  coun- 
Sonthetn  tries  lying  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus, 
^^"-  the  Caspian,  and  the  Elburz,  Hindu  Kush,  and 

Himalaya  ranges,  together  with  those  lying  east  of  the  Tun- 
ling,  the  Ala-ohan,  and  the  Khingari,  which  form  the  eastern 
boundaiy  of  the  central  table-land.  A  line  drawn  along  the 
ninety-second  meridian  (K  from  Greenwich)  will  separate 
this  tract,  at  the  point  where  it  is  narrowest,  into  an  Eastern 
and  Western  I'egion,  the  former  containing  Manchuria,  China, 
and  the  Siamo-Burmese  peninsula,  the  latter  Hindustan, 
AfFghanistan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  the  Russian  Trauscaucasian 
i,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Arabia.     With  the  Eastsirn 
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■region  Ancient  History  has  no  concern  at  all,  since  it  v/ns 
unknown  to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  and  whatever  his- 
tory it  has  belongs  to  the  Modem  rather  than  to  the  Ancient 
pei-iod.  (See  Introduction,  §  3.)  With  the  "Western  region 
Ancient  History  is,  on  the  contrai-y,  concerned  vitally  and  es- 
sentially, since  this  region  formed  in  the  early  times,  if  not 
the  sole,  yet  at  any  rate  the  chief,  stage  on  which  the  bis- 
tovioal  drama  was  exhibited. 

Revela^on,  tradition,  and  the  indications  derivablo  from  ettnology  and 
comparative  philology,  agree  in  pointing  to  this  South-western  region  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  soil,  climate,  and  natural  praductions 
are  such  as  would  haie  sailed  man  in  his  intanc/.  Here,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  Africa,  large  communities  were  first  formed,  cities  built,  and  gov- 
ernments established.  Here  was  the  birthplace  of  agiicullnre  and  the  arts ; 
and  here  trade  and  commerce  first  aeqnirad  any  considerable  development. 
Numerons  streams,  a  rich  soil,  abundant  and  most  valuable  natural  products, 
among  which  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  wheat  phmt,  here  alone 
indigenous,  rendered  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  better  fitted  thmi  per- 
haps any  other  for  encouraging  and  promoting  civilization.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, civil  history  commenced,  the  eailieat  Kingdoms  and  States  being,  all 
of  them,  in  tliis  quarter. 

8.  SouTH-WESTEEN  AsiA  IS  natorally  divisible  into  four 
main  regions — viz.  (a)  Asia  Minor,  or  the  peninsula  of  Ana- 
tolia;  (b)  the  adjoining  table-land,  or  the  tract 
soutu-weai-  which  lies  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Indus;  (c)  the  lowland  south  of  this  table- 
land, which  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  (d)  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. 

(«)  Asia  Minok  consists  of  a  central  table-land,  of  mod- 
erate elevation,  lying  between  the  two  parallel  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Olympus,  together  with  three  coast- 
tracts,  situated  respectively  north,  west,  and  south 
of  the  plateau.  Its  chief  rivera  are  the  Iris  (Yechil  Irmak), 
the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius  (Saktaiiyeh), 
which  all  fail  into  the  Euxine.  Its  loftiest  mountain  is  Av- 
gseus,  near  Cffisanea  (Kaisariyeh),  which  attains  an  altitude 
of  13,000  feet.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau,  which  is 
towards  the  south,  adjoining  Tauras,  are  a  number  of  salt 
lakes,  into  which  thfe  rivers  of  this  region  empty  themselves. 
The  largest  is  the  Palus  Tattseus  {Touz  Ghieul),  which  ex- 
tends about  forty-five  miles  in  its  greatest  length.     Asia 
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Minor  contained  in  tlie  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  the  follow- 
ing conntries  : — On  the  plateau,  two :  Phrygia  and  Cappar 
docia ;  boundary  between  them,  the  Halya,  In  the  northern 
coast-tract,  two :  Paphlagonla  and  Eithynia ;  boundary,  the 
BilljeuB  (Filiyas).  In  the  western  coaat-tract,  three:  Myeia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  with  the  j^olian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  Greets 
occupying  most  of  the  sea-board.  In  the  southern  coast- 
tract,  three :  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia.  The  chief  cities 
were  Sai'dis,the  capital  of  Lydia;  Dascyleium,  of  Bithynia; 
Gordium,  of  Phrygia;  Xanthue,  of  Lycia ;  Taigas,  of  Cilicia; 
and  Mazaca  (afterwards  Cffisarffia),  of  Cappadocia;  together 
with  the  Grecian  settlements  of  Miletus,  Phoctea,  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Halicarnassua,  and  Cnidus  on  the  west,  and  Cyzicus, 
Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus  upon  the 
north. 

Islands.  The  littoral  islands  belonging  to  Asia  Minor 
were  important  and  numerous.  The  principal  were  Pro- 
connesus  in  the  Pi-opontis ;  Tenedos,  Lesbos  (capital  Myti- 
lene),  Chios,  Samoa,  and  Rhodes,  in  the  jEgean ;  and  Cyprus 
in  the  Levant  or  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  chief  towns 
of -Cyprus  were  Salamis,  Citium,  and  Paphos,  on  the  coast ; 
and,  in  the  interior,  Idaliura. 

(5)  The  GRJiAT  HiGHLAKD  extending  from  Asia  Minor  in 
the  west  to  the  mountains  which  boi-der  the  Indus  Valley  in 
Tho  central  the  east,  Comprised  seventeen  countries  —  viz., 
lashiand.  Armenia,  Iberia  or  Sapeiria,  Colchis,  MatiSn^,  Me- 
dia, Persia,  Mycia,  Sagartia,  Cadusia,  Hyrcania,  Parthia, 
Aria,  Ai-achosia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  Sarangia,  and  Ge- 
drosia  or  the  Eastern  Ethiopia.  As  these  countries  were 
mostly  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  a  short  descrip- 
tion will  be  given  of  each. 

i.  Armenia  lay  east  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  lofty  region, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  moiintaius,  and  has  been  well 
called  "the  Switzerland  of  Western  Asia."  The  mountain 
system  culminates  in  Ararat,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
17,000  feet.  Hence  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia 
take  their  rise,  viz.,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the 
Araxea,  and  the  Cyrus.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  region 
occur  two  elevated  lake-basins,  those  of  Urumiyet  and  Van, 
each  having  a  distinct  and  separate  water-system  of  its  own. 
T!ie  only  town  anciently  of  much  importance  was  one  which 
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occapied  the  position  of  the  modern  Van,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  Dame. 

ii  Iberia,  or  Sapeiria,  adjoined  Armenia  to  the  north-east. 
It  comprised  the  whole  of  the  modern  Georgia,  together 
with  some  parts  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia,  as  espe- 
cially the  region,  about  Kars,  Ispir,  and  Aklialtaik.  Its  riv- 
ers were  the  Cyrus  (ICnr)  and  Ai-axes  (Aras),  which  flow  to- 
gether into  the  Caspian.  It  had  one  lake.  Lake  Gontcha  or 
Sivan,  in  the  mountain  region  north-east  of  Ararat. 

iii.  Colchis,  or  the  valley  of  the  Phasis,  Letween  the  Cau- 
casus and  Western  Iberia,  coiTesponded  to  the  modem  dis- 
tricts of  Imeritia,  Mingreiia,  and  Guriel.  Its  chief  impor- 
tance lay  in  its  commanding  one  of  the  main  routes  of  early 
commerce,  which  passed  by  way  of  the  Oxus,  Caspian,  Arae, 
and  Phasis  to  the  Eusine.  (Connect  with  this  the  Argonan- 
tio  expedition.)'  Chief  town,  Phasis,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hion  river,  a  Greek  settlement.  Natives  of  Colchis,  black; 
believed  to  be  Egyptians. 

iv.  Mati^%  was  a  strip  of  mountain  laud,  running  south- 
ward from  Sapeiria,  and  separating  between  Assyria  and 
Media  Magna.  It  early  lost  its  name,  and  was  reckoned'  to 
one  or  other  of  the  adjoining  countries. 

V.  Media,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  re- 
gions belonging  to  this  gi-oup,  extended  from  the  Araxes  on 
the  north  to  the  desert  beyond  Isfahan  on  the  south.  East- 
ward it  reached  to  the  Caspian  Gates;  westward  it  was 
hounded  hy  Matifine,  or  (when  MatiSnd  disappeared)  by  Ar- 
menia and  Assyria,  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Araxes  (Aras) 
and  the  Mardus  (Kizil  TJzen  or  Sefld-rud).  It  consisted  of 
two  regions,  Northern  Media,  or  Media  AtropatfinS  (Azerbi- 
jan),  and  Southern  Media,  or  Media  Magna,  The  whole  ter- 
ritory was  mountainous,  except  towards  the  south-east,  where 
it  abutted  on  the  Sagartian  desert.  The  soil  was  mostly 
sterile,  but  some  tracts  were  fairly,  and  a  few  richly,  produc- 
tive. The  chief  cities  were  Ecbatana  and  Rhages. 
■  vi.  Persia  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Media,  extending 
from  the  Median  frontier  across  the  Zagros  mountain-chain, 
to  the  shoi-es  of  the  gulf  whereto  it  gave  name.  It  was  bar- 
ren and  unfruitful  towards  the  north  and  east,  where  it  ran 
into  the  Sagartian  desert ;  mountainous  and  fairly  fertile  in 
the  central  region  ;  and  a  tract  of  arid  sand  .ilong  the  coast. 
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Its  rivei^  were  few  and  of  small  size.  Two,  the  Oroatis  (Tab) 
and  Gi-anis  (Khisht  river),  flowed  southward  into  the  Peiisiaii 
Gulf;  one,  the  Araxes  (Bendamir),  with  its  tributary  the  Cy- 
ras (Puiwar),  ran  eastward,  and  terminated  in  a  salt  lake 
{K"eyriz  or  Bakhtigan),  The  principal  cities  wei-e  Persepolis, 
PasargadiB,  and  Carmana,  which  last  was  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  Persia,  called  Cai-mauia. 

vii.  Mycia  was  a  smaU  tract  south-east  of  Persia,  on  the 
shoi-es  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of  Kishni  and 
the  promontory  of  Ras  Miissendtim.  It  was  ultinaately  ab- 
florbed  into  Persia  Proper. 

viii  Sagartia  -was  at  once  the  lai^est  and  the  most  thinly 
peopled  of  the  plateau  coantries.  It  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  great  desert  of  ]^ran,  which  reaches  from  Kashan  and 
Koum  on  the  west  to  Sarawan  and  Quettah  towards  the  east, 
a,  distance  of  above  900  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Media,-Parthia,  and  Aria;  on  the  east  by  Sarangia  and 
Sattagydia ;  on  the  south  by  Mycia  and  the  Eastern  Ethio- 
pia; on  the  west  by  Media  and  Persia.  It  contained  in  an- 
cient times  no  city  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  being 
nomads,  whose  flocks  found  a  scanty  pasturage  on  the  less 
barren  portions  of  the  great  upland. 

ix.  Cadusia,  or  the  country  of  the  Cadiisians,  was  a  thin 
strip  of  temtory  along  the  south-eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
zanderan.  Strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely  belonged  to  the  pla- 
teau, since  it  lay  outside  the  Elburz  range,  ou  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  chain,  and  between  them  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  contained  no  city  of  importance,  but  was  fertile,  well 
wooded,  and  well  watered ;  and  sustained  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. 

X.  Hyrcania  lay  east  of  Cadueia,  at, the  south-eastern  corner  • 
of  the  Caspian,  where  the  name  still  exists  in  the  modern 
river  Gurgan.  The  chain  of  the  Elburz  here  broadens  out  to 
a  width  of  200  miles,  and  a  fertile  region  is  formed  contain- 
ing many  rich  valleys  and  high  mountain  pastui-es,  together 
with  some  considerable  plains.  The  chief  city  of  Ilyrcania 
was  Zadracarta. 

xi.  jPaHhia\s,j  soMih  and  south-east  of  Hyrcania,  including 
the  sunny  flank  of  the  Elburz  chain,  and  the  flat  country  at 
its  base  as  far  as  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert,  where  it 
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bordered  on  Sagartia.  It  was  a  narrow  but  fertile  territory, 
watered  by  the  numei-oas  sti-eams  which  here  descend  from 
the  mountains. 

xii  Aria,  the  modern  territory  of  Herat,  adjoined  Pai-thia 
on  the  east.  It  was  a  Bmall  but  fertile  tract  on  the  river 
Arius  (the  Heri-rnd),  with  a  capital  city,  called  Aria  or  Artar 
coana  (Hei-at). 

xiii.  Arachosia,  east  of  Aria,  comprised  most  of  Western 
and  Central  Affghanistan.  Its  rivei-s  were  the  Etymandnis 
(Helmend)  and  the.  ArachotES  (Arghand-ab).  nae  capital 
was  Arachotue  (Kandahar  ?),  It  was  an  extensive  conntry, 
mountainoua  and  generally  barren,  but  containing  a  good 
deal  of  fair  pasturage,  and  a  few  fertile  vales. 

xiv.  Haltagydia  adjoined  Arachosia  on  the  east,  correspond- 
ing to  South-eastern  Affghanistan,  or  the  tract  between  Kan- 
dahar and  the  Indus  valley.  In  character  it  closely  resem- 
bled Ai-achosia,  but  was  on  the  whole  wilder  and  moi-e  rug- 
ged. 

XV.  Gandaria  lay  above  Sattagydia,  comprising  the  mod- 
em Kabul  and  Kaferistan.  It  consisted  of  a  mass  of  tangled 
mountain-chains,  with  fertile  valleys  between  them,  often, 
however,  narrowing  to  gorges  difficult  to  penetrate.  lis 
principal  streani  was  tho  Cophen  (or  river  of  Kabul),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Indus,  and  its  chief  town  Caspatyms  (Kabul  ?). 

xvi.  Sarartgia,  or  Zarangia,  was  the  tract  lying  about  the 
salt  lake  (Hamoon)  into  which  the  Etymandrua  (Helmend) 
empties  itself.  This  tract  is  flat,  and  generally  desert,  ex- 
cept along  the  courses  of  the  many  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Hamoon  from  the  north  and  east. 

xvii.  Gedrosia-  coiTesponded  to  the  modern  Eeluchistan. 
It  lay  south  of  Sarangia,  Arachosia,  and  Sattagydia,  and  east 
■  of  Sagartia  and  Mycia.  On  the  east  its  boundary  was  tlie 
Indus  valley ;  on  the  south  it  was  washed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  was  a  region  of  alternate  rock  and  sand,  very 
scantily  watered,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood. 
The  chief  town  was  Pura  (perhaps  Bunpoor). 

(c)  The  i,owi.A.ND  to  the  south,  or  rather  the  south-west, 
ThsBontbern  of  the  great  West-Asian  plateau,  comprised  five 
lowUnd.  countries  only :  viz.,  Syria,  Ai-abia,  Assyria,  Susis 

or  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  Each  of  these  requires  a  short 
notice. 
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i.  Syria,  bounded  by  Cilicia  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates 
on  the  north-east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  sonth-east  and 
south,  and  by  the  Levant  upon  the  west,  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing i-egions:  1st.  Syria  J^<y>er,  or  the  tract  i-eaching 
from  Amanus  to  Hermon  and  Palmyra.  Chief  cities  in  the 
ante-Cyrus  period :  Carchemish,  Hamath,  Damascus,  Baal- 
bek, and  Tadmor  or  Palmyi-a.  Chief  river,  the  Orontes. 
Mountains :  Casius,  Bargylue,  Libanns,  and  anti-Libanus. 
2d,  Phom,iaia,  the  coast-tract  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
thirty-third  parallel,  separated  from  Syria  Pi-oper  by  the 
ridge  of  Libanns.  Chief  towns :  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytns,  Byb- 
luSjTripolis,  Aradus.  3d.  Palestine,  com^ri&vag  Galilee,  Sa- 
maria, Jndtea,  and  Philistia,  or  Palestine  Proper.  Chief 
cities :  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and 
Gaza  or  Cadytis.  Mountains:  Hermon,  Carmel.  River, 
Jordan.  Korthem  and  Western  Syria  are  mountainous,  and 
generally  fertile.  Eastern  Syria  is  an  arid  desert,  broken 
only  by  a  fitw  oases,  of  which  the  Palmyi-ene  is  the  princi- 
pal. 

ii.  AraUa,\3,j  south. and  south-east  of  Syria.  It  was  a 
countiy  of  enonnous  size,  being  estimated  to  contain  a  mil- 
lion of  square  miles,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  of 
Europe.  Consisting,  however,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  sandy  or 
rocky  deserts,  its  population  must  always  have  been  scanty, 
and  its  productions  few.  In  the  ancient  world  it  was  never 
of  much  account,  the  inhabitants  being  mainly  nomads,  and 
only  the  outlying  tribes  coming  into  contact  with  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  The  only  important  towns  were,  in  the  east, 
Gerrha,  a  great  trading  settlement;  in  the  west,  Petra  and 
Elath. 

iii.  Assyria  intervened  between  Syiia  and  Media.  It  was 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  chain  of  Niphates, 
which  separated  it  from  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
outer  ranges  of  Zagros.  Westward  its  limit  was  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  southward  it  adjoined  on  Babylonia  and  Su- 
siana.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  included  some  mount- 
ain ti-acts ;  but  in  the  main  it  was  a  great  rolling  plain,  at  a 
low  level,  scantily  watered  towards  the  west,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates has  few  affluents,  but  well  supplied  towards  the  east, 
where  Mount  Zagros  sends  down  many  large  streams  to  join 
the  Tigris.  Its  chief  cities  were  Minus,  or  ISTineveh,  Calali, 
2* 
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and  Asshur  iipoii  the  Tigris ;  Arbola  in  the  region  between 
the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros ;  Nisibia,  Amida,  Harran  or 
CaiThEB,  and  Circesium  in  the  district  between  the  great 
rivers.  Its  streams,  besides  the  Tigris-  and  Euphrates,  were 
the  BOiehus  (Belik)  and  the  Chaboraa  (Westei-n  Khalsour), 
affluents  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  Centrites  (Bitlia  Chai),  the 
Eastern  Khabour,  the  Zahatus  (or  Zab  Ala),  the  Caprus  (or 
Zab  Asfal),  and  the  Gyndes  or  Physens  (Diyaleh^,  tributa- 
ries of  the  Tigris,  It  contained  on  the  north  the  mountain 
range  of  Masijis  (Jebel  Tur  and  Karajah  Dagh).  Its  chief 
districts  were  Aturia,  or  Assyria  Proper,  the  ti-a«t  about 
Kinevch ;  Adiabgn4,  the  country  between  the  Upper  Zab 
and  the  Lower ;  Ghalonitis,  the  region  south  of  the  Lower  ' 
Zab ;  and  Gozan  (or  Mygdonia)  on  the  Western  Khabour 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Masins.  The  Greeks  called  the 
whole  tract  between  the  two  great  rivers  Mesopotamia. 

iv.  Susis,  Susiana  or  Ciseia,  lay  south-east  of  Assyria,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  low  plain  between  the  Zagros  I'ange 
and  the  Tigris,  but  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  mount- 
tain  region.  Its  rivers  were  the  Choaspes  (Kerkheh),  the 
Pasitigris  (Knran),  the  Eulteus  (a  bi-aneh  stream  formerly 
running  from  the  Choaspes  into  the  Pasitigris),  and  the  Hc- 
dypnus  (Jerrahi).  Capital  city,  Susa,  between  the  Choaspes 
and  EuIesus  rivei-s. 

V.  Babylonia  lay  due  south  of  Assyria,  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  included.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  them 
was  the  limit  of  the  alluvium.  On  the  east  Babylonia  was 
bounded  by  Susiana,  on  the  west  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Peraian  Gulf.  It  was  a  single  alluvial  plain  of  vast 
extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  The  chief  cities,  besides 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  were  TTr  (now  Mugheir),  Erech 
(Warka),  Calaeh  (Niffer),  Cutha  (Ibrahim),  Sippava  or  Seph- 
arvaim  (Mosaib),  and  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimrud).  The  more 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  was  known  as  Chald^a. 

(til)  The  Peninsula  of  Hinbtjstaw,  the  last  of  the  four 
gi-eat  divisions  of  South-western  Asia,  contains  nearly  a  rail- 
TheiBdiau  I'ou  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles.  Nature  has 
PemnanJB.  divided  it  into  three  very  distinct  tracts,  one  to- 
wards the  north-west,  consisting  of  the  basin  drained  by  the 
Indus ;  one  towards  the  east,  or  the  basin  drained  by  tlie 
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Ganges ;  anci  one  towards  the  south,  or  tbe  peninsula  proper. 
Of  these  the  north-western  only  was  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world. 

This  tract,  called  India  from  the  liver  on  which  it  lay,  was 
separated  off  fi-om  the  rest  of  Hindustan  by  a  broad  belt  of 
desert.  It  compriBed  two  regions — 1st,  that  known  in  mod- 
em times  as  the  Punjab,  abutting  immediately  on  the  Him-, 
alaya  chain,  and  containing  about  50,000  square  miles ;  a  vast 
triangular  plain,  intersected  by  the  courses  of  five  great  livei-s 
(whence  Punj-ab=Five  Rivers) — the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes 
(Jelum),  the  Acesines  (Chenab),  the  Hydraotes  (Eavee),  and 
the  Hyphasis  (Sntlej), — fertile  along  their  course,  bnt  other- 
wise barren.  2dly,  the  region  known  as  Scinde,  or  the  Indus 
valley  below  the  Punjab,  a  tract  of  about  the  same  size,  in- 
cluding the  rich  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  broad  delta  of  the  Indus  towai-ds  the 
south.  Chief  town  of  the  upper  region,  Taxila  (Attok) ;  of 
the  southem,  Pattala  (Tatta?). 

B,  Preliminary  Obseroatiom  on  the-  Geiwal  Character  of 
the  JEkirly  Asiatie  Kingdoms. 

1.  The  physical  conformation  of  Westera  Asia  is  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  large  empires.  In  the  vast  plain  which  ex- 
Laree  Blie  of  tends  from  the  foot  of  Niphates  and  Zagi-os  to  the 
ibeEfngdoms.  Pei^gjan  Gnif^  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediten-anean, 
there  are  no  natural  fastnesses;  and  the  race  which  is  nu- 
merically ov  physically  superior  to  the  other  races  inhabiting 
it  readily  acquires  dominion  over  the  entire  region.  Similar- 
ly, only  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  upland  region 
which  succeeds  to  this  plain  upon  the  esst,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  natui-al  barriere,  and  the  nation  which  once  begins 
to  excel  its  neighbor,  rapidly  extends  its  influence  over  a 
wide  eti-etch  of  territory.  The  upland  and  lowland  powers 
are  genei-ally  pretty  evenly  balanced,  and  maintain  a  struggle 
in  which  neither  side  gives  way;  but  occasionally  the  equal- 
ity becomes  deranged.  Circumstances  give  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  additional  strength ;  and  the  result  is  that  its  rival 
is  overpowered.  Then  an  empire  of  still  greater  extent  is 
formed,  both  upland  and  lowland  falling  under  the  sway  of 
the  same  people. 

2.  Still  more  romavkablo  than  this  uniformity  of  size  iw  the 
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uniformity  of  goveramental  type  otsei  v  alilt,  throughout  all 
Despotism  the  ^^''^^  empires.  The  form,  oi  government  is  in 
sole  foiin  of  eveiy  case  a  monarchy;  the  monaichy  la  always 
hei-editary ;  and  the  hereditary  moniich  is  a  des- 
pot. A  few  feeble  phects  are  in  some  instances  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  within  certain  limits  the  caprice 
or  the  cruelty  of  the  holder  of  power ,  Lut  the-se  birriera, 
ivhere  they  exist,  are  easily  overleaped  and  m  most  cases 
there  is  not  even  any  auch  semblance  ot  intei-feience  ivith  the 
will  of  the  ruler,  who  is  the  absolute  mi^tei  of  the  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  property  of  bis  subjects.  Despotism  is  the  sim- 
plest, coai-sest,  and  rudest  of  all  the  foi-ms  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  was  thus  naturally  the  first  which  men,  pressed 
by  a  sudden  need,  extemporised.  And  in  Asia  the  wish  has 
never  arisen  to  improve  upon  this  primitive  and  imperfect 
essay. 

Hole  as  exceptional  the  power  which  their  independent  religions  position 
gave  to  tiio  Jewish  high-priasta — n,  power  which,  however,  wonld  have  been 
trampled  upon  if  it  had  not  been  njjheld  by  miracle.  (See  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
lG-21.) 

3.  Some  variety  is  observable  in  the  intenial  organization 

of  the  empires.    In  the  remoter  times  it  was  i-egarded  as 

sufficient  to  receive  the  personal  Bubmi^ion  of 

DlffeiBarea  in    ,,  iT.ni  3    j. 

tiieinioiTinl  the  monarch  whose  land  was  conquered,  to  assess 
ottaax  v.a  on.  j^.^  tribute  at  a  certain  amount,  and  then  to  leave 
him  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  hia  former  dignity. 
The  head  of  an  empire  was  thus  a  "king  of  kings,"  and  the 
empire  itself  was  an  aggregation  of  kingdoms.  After  a  while 
an  improvement  was  made  on  the  simplicity  of  this  early 
system..  Satraps,  or  provincial  govemoi-s,  court  officials  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  nation,  and  holding  their  office 
only  during  the  good  pleasni-e  of  the  Great  King,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  native  monarchs ;  and  arrangements  more  or 
less  complicated  were  devised  for  checking  and  controlling 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  power  of  the 
head  of  the  empire  was  thus  conwderably  increased ;  and  the 
empire  acquired  a  stability  unknown  under  the  previous  sys- 
tem. Uniformity  pf  administration  was  to  a  certain  extent 
secured.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  great  diveraity  underlay 
this  external  uniformity,  since  the  conquered  nations  were 
generally  suffei'ed  to  retain  their  own  language,  religion,  and 
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usages.  No  effort  was  made  even  to  interfere  with  tlieir 
laws;  and  thus  the  provinces  continued,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  as  separate  and  distinct  in  tone,  feeling,  ideas,  and 
aspirations,  as  at  the  time  when  they  were  conquered.  The 
sense  of  separateness  was  never  lost ;  the  desire  of  recovei'- 
ing  national  independence,  at  best,  slumbered ;  nothing  was 
wanted  but  opportunity  to  stir  up  the  donnant  feeling,  and 
to  shatter  the  seeming  unity  of  the  empire  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

4,  A  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  monarchies,  which  very 
markedly  distinguishes  them  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  West, 

is  the  prevalence  of  polygamy.  The  polygamy 
poira»iay:itB  of  the  monarch  swells  to  excessive  numbers  the 
ev  uence.  ]iaj,gg,.g.Qjj  Qf  ^\^q  court,  necessitates  the  huilding 
of  a  vast  palace,  encourages  effeminacy  and  luxury,  causes 
the  annual  outlay  of  enormous  sums  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  household,  introduces  a  degraded  and  unnatural 
class  of  human  beings  into  positions  of  trust  and  dignity  ;  in 
a  word,  at  once  saps  the  vital  force  of  the  empire  in  its  cen- 
tral citadel,  and  imposes  heavy  burdens  on  the  mass  of  the 
population,  which  tend  to  produce  exhaustion  and  paralysis 
of  the  whole  body  politic.  The  practice  of  polygamy  among 
the  upper  classes,  destroying  the  domestic  affections  by  di- 
luting them,  degi-ades  and  injures  the  moral  character  of 
those  who  give  its  tone  to  the  nation,  lowers  their  physical 
enei^y,  and  renders  them  self-indulgent  and  indolent.  Nor 
do  the  lower  classes,  though  their  poverty  saves  them  from 
participating  directly  in  the  evil,  escape  unscathed.  Yield- 
ing, as  they  commonly  do,  to  the  temptation  of  taking  money 
for  their  daughters  from  the  proprietors  of  harems,  they  lose 
by  degrees  all  feeling  of  self-respect ;  the  family  bond,  cor- 
rupted in  its  holiest  element,  ceases  to  have  an  elevating  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  traffickers  in  theii-  own  flesh  and  blood  he- 
come  the  ready  tools  of  tyrants,  the  ready  applauders  of 
crime,  and  the  submissive  victims  of  every  kind  of  injustice 
and  oppression, 

5.  The  Asiatic  Empires  were  always  founded  upon  con- 
quest; and  conquest  implies  the  possession  of  military  qual-, 
other  cansee    ^^^^^  ™  ^^^  victors  Superior  at  any  rate  to  those 
of  decline  oDd  of  the  Vanquished  nations.     Usually  the  conquer- 
ing people  were  at  first  simple  in  their  habits, 
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brave,  hardy,  and,  compai'atively  speaking,  poor.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  their  victory  was  the  exchange  of 
poverty  for  richea ;  and  riches  usually  brought  ia  their  train 
the  evils  of  luxurious  living  and  idleness.  The  conquerors 
rapidly  deteriorated  under  such  influences ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  common  practice  of  confining  the  nse  of  arms, 
either  ■wholly  or  mainly,  to  their  own  class,  they  might,  in  a 
very  few  generations,  have  had  to  change  places  with  their 
subjects.  Even  in  spite  of  this  practice  they  continually  de- 
creased in  courage  and  warlike  spirit.  The  monarchs  usual- 
ly became /amtoito,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  The  nobles  left  off  altogether  the  habit  of 
athletic  exercise.  Military  expeditions  grew  to  be  infre- 
quent. When  they  became  a  necessity  in  consequence  of  re- 
volt or  of  border  ravages,  tbe  deficiencies  of  the  native  troops 
had  to  be  supplied  by  the  employment  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries, who  oared' nothing  for  the  cause  in  which  their  swords 
were  drawn.  Meanwhile,  the  coaqueroi's  were  apt  to  quar- 
rel among  themselves.  Great  satraps  would  revolt  and 
change  theii-  governments  into  independent  sovereignties. 
Pretenders  to  the  crown  would  start  up  among  the  monarch's 
neai-esfc  relatives,  and  the  strength  and  i-esources  of  the  state 
would  be  wasted  in  civil  conflicts.  The  extortion  of  provin- 
cial goveraors  exhausted  the  provinces,  while  the  corruption 
of  the  court  weakened  the  empire  at  its  centre.  Still,  the 
tottering  edifice  would  stand  for  years,  or  even  for  centuries, 
if  there  was  no  attack  from  abroad,  by  a  mere  vts  ineriim; 
hut,  sooner  or  later,  such  an  attack  was  sure  to  come,  and 
then  the  unsubstantial  fabric  gave  way  at  once  and  ci-umbled 
to  dust  under  a  few  blows  vigorously  dealt  by  a  more  war- 
like nation, 

C  SiBtory  of  the  Ancimi  Asiatic  Kingdmns pr&vious  to. 
■   Gyrus. 

Sources.  1.  Native ;  including  («)  the  ciineiform  inscriptions  of  Chai- 
tlffia,  Asayiia,  and  Aimenia ;  and  (i)  the  fragments  of  Beroaus,  2.  Jewish: 
including  the  hisCorioil  books  from  Gtenesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  woiks  of 
the  Prophets  anterior  to  Cjtus.  3.  ClaEsical  writers :  as  Herodotus,  Cl*si- 
us,  Diodoraa  Siculus,  and  Justin  ;  with  the  later  chtonologers,  Eaaebiiis  and 
Sjncellus.  Specimens  of  the  inseriptions  themselves  have  heen  published  in 
the  British  JUtiseum  Series,  edited  hy  Sir  H.  Eavh.inson  and  Mr,  E.  Norkis 
(London,  18G0).     A  large  number  have  been  tiunslated  by  M.  Oppert,  in 
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his  Jascripiiaas  ties  Sargonides  (Palis,  1862).  The  fragments  of  Berosus 
have  bean  collected  by  Mons.  C.  Muiler,  and  wiD  be  found  in  the  Frag^ 
menta  Histoncoram  (Iraconm,  vol.  it  (Paris,  1848).  The  fragments  of 
Ctesias  have  been  collected  by  Bahr  (F^nkfurt,  1824),  C.  Mt;tl,BH  (Paris, 
18*4),  and  otheve. 

The  chief  modern  works  treating  of  this  period  genefaliy, 

Bdnsim,  Philoscphi/  of  Universal  Htstorij ;  i  vols.  8vo.  London,  1854. 
Learned,  but  wild  and  extravagant,  moce  especially  in  its  chronology. 

EiwuNsos,  G.,  Five  Great  Monarchies,  etc.  (see  p.  10),  vols.  i.  »o  iii. 

The  subject  is  also  dificnssed  generally  by  B.  G.  Hiebtjhr,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Vortrdge  iiber  alte  GescMchte  (see  p.  18),  and  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Aadetit  Hiatori)  (see  p.  18). 

Among  the  works  which  treat  of  portions  of  the  time,  the 
following  are  of  value: 

GesoAickte  Assurs  and  Baheh  seit  Fhul,  by  M.  HtEurini.    Berlin,  1857. 
Baioa  Assi/riarum  Tenyicira  &iertdala,  by  Bhandis.     Bonnie,  1863. 
Prophecies  relating  to  I^ineveh,  by  G.  Vakce  Smith.     London,  1857. 

Some  other  modem  writei-s  will  be  named  under  the  heads 
of  particular  oationa, 

1.  CIIALD_ffiAN  MONAECHT. 
1.  The  earliest  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies  sprang  up  in  the 
alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Peraian  Gulf.  Here  Mosea 
,  .  places  the  first  "kingdom"  (Gen.  x.  10);  and 
here  Uerosus  regarded  a  VhaMman  monarchy  as 
established  probably  as  early  as  Ra  2000.  The  Hebrew 
i-ecords  give  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  this  kingdom,  and 
exhibit  Chedorlaomer  as  lord-paramount  in  the  region  not 
very  long  afterwards.  The  names  of  the  kings  in  the  lists 
of  Bei-osus  are  lost;  but  we  are  told  that  ho  mentioned  by 
name  forty-nine  ChaldEcan  monarchs,  whose  reigns  covered 
a  space  of  458  years  from  about  ac.  2000  to  about  e.c.  1543. 
The  primeval  monuments  of  the  country  have  yielded  memo- 
rials of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings,  who  probably  belonged  to 
this  early  period.  They  were  at  any  rate  the  builders  of  the 
most  ancient  edifices  row  existing  in  the  country ;  and  their 
date  is  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  phonetic  reading  of  these  monumental 
names  is  too  uncertain  to  justify  their  insertion  here.  It 
will  be  sufticient  to  give,  from  Berosus,  an  outline  of  the 
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dynastiea  which  raled  in  Clialdsea,  from  about  b.c.  2000  to 
74?,  the  era  of  Nabonassar : 

Chaldcean  dynasty,  mling  for  158  years  (Kings O     .     ^         „„„,  ^    ,-,„ 
w        1  I-.!  J    I          ?  !■  about  B.C.  2O01  to  1543 

Nimrod,  Chedorlaomer) ) 

Arabian  djnaGtj,  I'uling  for  246  years about  B.C.  1513  (o  1298 

Dynasty  of  forty-five  kings,  ruling  for  626  years a,bout  B.C.  1298  to   772 

Reign  of  Pul  (say  25  joars) about  b.c,    772  to   747 

2.  Berosus,  it  will  be  observed,  marks  daring  this  period 
two,  if  not  three,  changes  of  dynasty.  After  the  Chaldffians 
Ch  n  of  ^^^6  borne  sway  for  458  years,  they  are  ancceed- 
djnaetyaud  ed  by  Arabs,  who  hold  the  dominion  for  245 
years,  when  they  too  are  superseded  by  a  race 
not  named,  but  probably  Assyrian  (see  p.  42).  This  race 
bears  rule  for  626  yeai-s,  and  then  Pul  ascends  the  throne, 
and  reigns  for  a  term  of  years  not  stated.  (Pul  is  called 
"king  of  Assyria"  in  Scripture;  but  this  may  be  an  inex- 
actness. He  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  Assyrian  monu- 
mental kings.)  These  changes  of  dynasty  mark  changes  of 
condition.  Under  the  first  or  Chaldsean  dynasty,  and  under 
the  last  monarch,  Pul,  the  country  was  Sonrishing  and  free. 
The  second  dynasty  was  probably,  and  the  thii-d  certainly, 
established  by  conquest.  Cfaaldsea,  during  the  626  years  of 
the  third  dynasty,  was  of  secondary  importance  to  Assyria, 
and  though  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
dominant  power  of  Western  Asia,  was  in  the  main  submis- 
sive and  even  subject.  The  names  of  six  kings  belonging  to 
this  dynasty  have  been  recovered  from  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. Among  them  is  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  the  major- 
ity commence  with  the  name  of  the  god  Merodach, 

3.  The  Chaldfean  monarchy  had  from  the  first  an  archi- 
tectural character,  Babylon,  Erech  or  Orchoe,  Accad,  and 
Character  of  Calneh,  were  founded  by  Nimrod.  TJr  was  from 
tiiBmonirchy.  ^^  oarly  date  a  city  of  importance.  The  attempt 
to  build  a  tower  "  which  should  reach  to  heaven,"  made 
here  {Gen.  xi,  4),  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Chaldiean  people.  Out  of  such  simple  and  mdc  ma- 
terials as  brick  and  bitumen  vast  edifices  were  constructed, 
pyramidical  in  design,  but  built  in  steps  or  stages  of  con- 
siderable altitude.  Other  arls  also  flourished.  Letters  were 
in  use ;  and  the  baked  bricks  employed  by  the  royal  builders 
had  commonly  a  legend  in  their  centre.      Gems  were  cut, 
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polished,  and  engraved  with  representation  a  of  human  forms, 
portrayed  with  spirit.  Metals  of  many  kinds  wei-e  worked, 
and  fashioned  into  arms,  ornaments,  and  implements.  Tex- 
tile fabi-ics  of  a  delicate  tissue  wei-e  manntactured.  Com- 
merce was  earned  on  with  the  neighboring  nations  both  by 
land  and  eea:  the  "ships  of  Ur"  visiting  the  shores  of  the 
PeraianGnlf,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  ocean  beyond  it.  The 
study  of  Astronomy  commenced,  and  obsei-vations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  made,  and  carefully  recorded. 

AcconUng  to  SimpUcins,  these  observations  reached  back  a  period  of  1903 
jeairs  when  Alexander  entered  Babjlon.     This  would  make  them  ci 


II.    ASSYEIATT  MONARCHY. 

I.  Previous  to  the  Conquest  of  Babylon,  vihidi  occurred  about 1330 

ir.  I'roni  the  coiiquestof  Babjlon  to  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  745 
III.  FromtheaccesBionof  IHglath-pileaerto  thefellofNineyeh 625 

1.  The  traces  which  we  possess  of  the  First  Period  are 
chiefly  monnmental  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  fui-nish  two 
FiretPsriod  ^^*^ — ""^  of  three,  and  the  other  of  fonr  consecu- 
prtopto»i.a'    tive  kings — which  belong  probably  to  this  early 

time.  The  seat  of  empire  is  at  first  Assliur  {now 
Kileh  Sherghat),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty 
miles  below  Nineveh.  Some  of  the  kings  are  connected  by 
intermaniage  with  the  Ohald^ean  monai-chs  of  the  period, 
and  take  part  in  the  straggles  of  pretenders  to  the  Chaldtean 
crown.  One  of  them,  Shalmaneser  L,  wars  in  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Niphates,  and  plants  cities  in  that  region  (about  b.c. 
1270).  This  monarch  also  builds  Calah  (Nimrud),  forty  miles 
north  of  Asshur,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Art  of  this  period,  rude.  Letters,  scanty.  Cities  quadrangular,  and  snr- 
rmmded  by  walls.  Palaces  are  placed  on  a  lofty  mound.  Temple-towers 
pyramidicaL 

2.  The  Second  Period  is  evidently  that  of  which  Herodotus 
spoke  as  lasting  for  520  years,  from  about  B.a  1360  to  740. 
SccondPeri-  ^*'  Commenced  with  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
o^D,o.i25i>-    Tiglathi-nin  (probably  the  original  of  the  Greek 

"  Ninus  "),  and  it  terminated  with  the  new  dynasty 
established  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.  The  monuments  furalsh 
for  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  some  nine  or  ten  discon- 
tinuous royal  names,  while  for  the  latev  portion  they  supply 
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a  complete  consecutive  list,  aud  an  exact  chronology.     The 
exact  chronology  begins  with  the  year  ac.  609. 

Note,  that  the  lists  of  Ctesias,  whicti  should  belong  to  this  period,  diifer 
completely  ftom  those  of  the  monam^its ;  that  ihey  are  internally  improlMi- 
ble,  as  they  consist  in  part  of  Medo-Persian,  in  pait  of  Greek,  in  part  of  geo- 
graphic names ;  and  that  coiiseijuenlJy  they  must  be  set  nEide  as  ivholly  iiii- 
liistoiical. 

3.  The  great  king  of  the  eavlier  portion  of  the  Second  Pe- 
riod 19  a  certain  Tiglath-piteser,  who  has  left  a  long  histor- 
^, ,,  ,  .  ical  inscription,  which  shows  that  he  carried  his 
"fthepetioa,  anna  deep  into  Monnt  Zagros  on  the  one  hand, 
"■"■  ^^^"^''*-  and  as  far  as  Northern  Syria  on  the  other.  He 
likewise  made  an  expedition  into  Babylonia,  Date,  about 
B.C.  1130.  His  son  was  also  a  warlike  prince;  butfi-om  about 
B.C.  1100  to  900  Assyi-ian  histoiyis  still  almost  a  blank;  and 
it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  period  of  depression. 

4.  For  the  later  portion  of  the  Second  Period — from  jj.c. 
909  to  745— the  chronology  is  exact,  and  the  materials  for 

history  are  abundant.  In  this  period  Galah  he- 
came  the  capita],  and  sevei'al  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  were  erected  which  have  been  disinterred  at  Nimrud. 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  carried  tlieir  ai'ms  beyond  Zagvos, 
and  came  into  contact  with  Medes  and  Persians ;  they  deep- 
ly penetrated  Armenia ;  and  they  pressed  from  Northern  into 
Southern  Syria,  and  imposed  their  yoke  npon  the  Phosnicians, 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
names  of  Ben-liadad,  Hazael,  Ahab,  and  Jehn  are  common  to 
the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  records.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  kings  became  slothful  and  «n warlike,  military  ex- 
peditions ceased,  or  were  conducted  only  to  short  distances 
and  against  insignificant  enemies. 

Line  of  Eikcs  :— Asshnr^anin-il  I.  Eeign  ended,  b.  c.  909.  Succfssor, 
his  8^(1,  Hn-likh-khu3  111.  (lyn-lnsh).  Edgned  from  B.C.  909  to  889.  Snc 
cesBor,  his  son  Tiglathi-niii  IL  Reigned  from  b.o.  889  tt.  886.  Waned  in 
Niphates.  Asshur-idanni-pall.  (Savdanapalns),  his  son,  snceeeded.  A  great 
conqueroi-.  Warred  in  Zagios,  Armenia,  Westem  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Babylonia.  Received  the  submission  of  the  chief  Phosiiician  towns.  Bnilt 
a  great  palace  at  Calah.  Beigned  from  n.c.  886  to  863.  Followed  on  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  teigned  from  B.C.  858  to  828,  and 
was  contemporary  with  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael  of  Damascus,  and  with  Ahab 
and  Jehu  in  Israel.  Built  a  polacQ  and  set  up  an  obelislt  at  Oatah.  Warred 
'lis  father,  and  likewise  in  tlie  higldand  beyond 
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Zngros,  whei'e  he  contended  with  the  Medes  nnil  Persians ;  also  in  Lower 
Syria,  where  he  was  engaged  agfunst  Ben-hadad,  Haiael,  and  Ahab,  and  re- 
lieved tiibate  from.  Jehu.  Succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  eon,  Shamaa-iva 
or  Samsi-hu,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  823  to  810.  This  king  had  viars  with 
the  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Babylonians.  His  successor  wgs  his 
son,  Hu-likh-lthus  IV.  (Iva-Insh),  who  monnied  the  throne  B.C.  810  and 
reigned  ^11  B.C.  781.  He  too  was  a  warlilce  monarch.  He  took  Damascus, 
and  receii'ed  tribute  from  Samaria,  Philistisi,  and  Edom.  Babylonia  ac- 
liuowledged  bis  Bovereignty.  His  wife  bore  the  name  of  Sammaramit  (Seni- 
iramis).  The  next  Iting  was  Shalmsneser  III.,  who  reigned  from  b.c  781 
lo  771,  His  wars  were  wiUi  Eastern  Armenia  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
and  Hadrach.  He  was  snoceeded  by  Asshm'-danin-il  II.,  a  compavatively  ' 
uEwarlilie  prince,  nnder  whom  nilitaty  expeditions  t>ecame  infrequent.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  tliis  king's  reign  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  month  Sivan  (June) — undoubtedly  the  eclipse  of  June  16 
of  that  year,  which  was  visible  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  Asshur- 
danin-il  reigned  from  b.c.  771  to  753.  He  was  sneceeded  by  the  last  mon- 
arch of  this  series,  Asshor-likli-khus,  or  Asshur-lnsh,  who  reigned  inglorionsly 
for  ei^t  years— from  n.c.  753  to  745. 

5.  The  Assyrian  art  of  the  Second  shows,  a  great  advance 
upon  that  of  the  First  Period,  Magnificent  palaces  were 
Art^eic.  ot  l>uilt,  richly  embellished  with  bas-relie&  Sculp- 
this  period,  tu^g  ^j,s  rigid,  but  bold  and  grand.  Literature 
was  more  cultivated.  The  histoi-y  of  each  reign  was  written 
by  contemporary  annalists,  and  cut  on  stone,  or  impressed 
on  cylinders  of  baked  clay.  Engraved  steke  were  erected 
in  all  the  countries  under  Assyrian  mle.  Considerable  com- 
munication took  place  with  foreign  countries;  and  Bactrian 
camels,  baboons,  curious  antelopes,  elephants,  and  rhinoce- 
roses were  impoi-ted  into  Assyria  from  the  East. 

en(s  of  Nineveh, 

a.  In  the  Third  Period  the  Assyiian  Empire  reached  the 
height  of  its  greatness  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sargonidse, 
Third  PerEod,  after  which  it  fell  suddenly,  owing  to  blows  re- 
ii.a  745-fla5.  ceived  from  two  powerful  foes.  The  period  com- 
menced with  a  revival  of  the  military  spirit  and  vigor  of  the 
nation  under  "Kglath-pileser  II.,  the  king  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Distant  expeditions  were  resumed,  and 
the  arms  of  Assyria  caiTied  into  new  regions.  Egypt  was 
attacked  and  reduced ;  Susiana  was  subjugated ;  and  in  Asia 
Minor  Taurus  was  crossed,  Cappadocia  invaded,  and  relations 
established  with  the  Lydian  monarch,  Gyges.     Naval  expe- 
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ditioDS  were  undertaken  both  in  the  Meditei'i-anean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Cyprus  submitted,  and  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
numbered  Greeks  among  their  subjects.  Almost  all  the 
kings  of  the  period  came  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  the 
names  of  most  of  them  appear  in  the  Hebrew  records.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  period  the  empire  sustained  a  severe 
shock  from  the  sudden  invasion  of  vast  hordes  of  Scythians 
from  the  North,  Before  it  could  i-eeoverfrom  the  prostration 
caused  by  this  attack,  its  old  enemy,  Media,  fell  upon  it,  and, 
assisted  by  Babylon,  effected  its  destruction. 

Line  of  Kings  or  the  Third  Pebiod:  —  1.  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  an 
usurper,  ascends  the  throne  B.C.  745,  two  years  after  Nabonasaar  in  Babjlon. 
Wars  in  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  Southern  Syria,  and  Palestine.  Ke- 
ceives  tribute  from  Menahem,  about  b.c  743.  Takes  Damascus,  attacfes 
Pekah  of  Israel,  and  accepts  the  submission  of  Ahaz  of  Jnilah,  about  B.C. 
734  to  782.  2.  ShahnaneaerlV. ;  WsfirstyearKC.  727.  Leads  several  ex- 
peditions into  Palestine,  Conquers  Phcenicia,  except  the  island  Tyre,  wliich 
he  attacks  by  sea:  his  fleet  suffers  a  defeat.  In  b.c.  723  commences  the 
Mege  of  Samnria.  l/)ses  his  crown  by  a  revolution  after  reigning  six  years. 
8.  Sargon,  an  usurper;  ascends  the  throne  b.c.  721.  Takes  Samaria  and 
settles  the  Israelites  in  Gauzanitis  and  Media.  Suecessfal  war  with  Shebek 
I,  (Sabaco)  of  Egypt  for  the  possession  ofPhilistia.  Defeat  and  capture  of 
Merodaeh-baladan  in  Babylonia,  B.C.  709,  Submission  of  Cyprus,  B.C.  708 
t«  707.  Invasion  of  Snsiana.  Conquest  of  Media.  Wars  in  Niphates  and 
Taurus.  4.  Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon,  succeeds,  b.c.  706.  Expedition 
against  Babylon,  a.  o.  702.  Deposes  Merodaeh-baladan  and  sets  up  Eehbns. 
Pirst  expedition  into  Palestine,  b,c.  700.  Snbmission  of  Elukeus  of  Sidon, 
and  Hezekiali  of  Judah.  Second  expedition  into  Babylonia,  b.  c.  699.  Beli- 
bus  deposed,  and  Assaranadius,  or  Asordanes,  son  of  Sennacherib,  made 
king.  Second  expedition  into  Palestine,  about  B.C.  698.  Great  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army  near  Pelnaium,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  War  with 
Snsiana ;  a  fleet  launched  on  Persian  Gulf,  about  b.c.  692  to  690.  Conquest 
of  Cihcia  and  founding  of  Tarsus,  about  B.C.  686.  Murder  of  Sennacherib 
by  two  of  his  sons,  B.O.  680.  6.  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,  obtains 
the  crown  aflei'  a  short  stru^le.  Eeigns  alternately  at  Babylon  and  Nin- 
eveh. Pnts  down  revolts  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  about  b.c.  680  to  677.  Con- 
quers Edom,  about  b.c.  674.  Invades  Central  Arabia,  b.c.  673.  Keduces 
Northern  Media,  B.C.  671,  Gi'eat  expedition  into  Egypt,  about  b.c.  670. 
Defeat  of  "nrhakah  (Taracus).  Egypt  broken  up  into  a  nnmber  of  petty 
Mngdoras.  Revolt  and  redaction  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Colonization 
of  Samaria  with  Babylonians,  Susianians,  and  Persians.  6.  Asslmr-bani-pal 
(Sardanapalus),  son  of  Esarhaddon,  succeeds,  about  b.c.  667,  or  a  little  laiei-. 
Under  him  Assyria  I'eaches  the  cnlminating  point  of  her  gieatness.  He  re- 
conqnered  Egypt,  which  had  been  recovered  by  "firhakah ;  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  and  received  tjibnfe  from  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia;  subjugated  most  of 
Armenia;   completely  conquered  Susiana  and  attached  it  as  a  province  to 
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Babylonia;  and  reduced  many  oatljing  tribes  of  Arabs.  He  built  the  roost 
magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  palaces ;  loved  muaic  and  tlie  arts  ;  and  es- 
f aWished  a  sort  of  royal  libiary  at  Binereh.  His  last  year  is  uncertsun ; 
bnt  was  probably  about  B.C.  647.  7.  Asahuc-emid-ilin  (the  Saracns  of  Aby- 
denus),  son  of  Asshur-banl-pal,  succeeded.  Bnt  little  is  known  of  bis  reign ; 
its  two  great  events  were  the  inroad  of  a  vast  Scythic  hoi'de  from  the  tract 
north  of  the  Caacasus,  and  the  Median  war  which  brought  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire.  Pirst  attack  of  the  Modes,  B.C.  634,  repulsed.  Scythian 
inroad,  b.c.  632.  Second  Median  attack,  e.c.  627,  Defecdon  of  the  Baby- 
lonians under  KabopolaEsar.     Siege  of  Nineveh.     Capture,  b.c.  626. 

1.  Assyrian  art  attained  to  its  greatest  perfection  during 
ttia  last  period.  Palaces  TFere  built  by  Tiglath-pileser  11.  at 
Calah,  by  Sargon  at  Dur  Sargina  (Khoraabad),  by 
theTbirliPe-  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh,  by  Esarhaddon  at  Calah 
and  Nineveh, by  Sardanapalus  II.  at  Nineveh,  and 
by  Saraeus  at  Calah.  Glyptic  art  advanced,  especially  under 
Sardanapalus,  when  the  animal  foi-ms  were  executed  with  a 
naturalness  and  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time  carving  in  ivory,  metallurgy,  modelling,  and  other  simi- 
lar arts  made  much  progress.  An  active  commerce  united 
Assyria  with  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  Learning  of  vari- 
ous tinds — astronomic,  geographic,  lingaistic,  historical — was 
puraued ;  and  stores  were  accumulated  which  will  long  ex-. 
ercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  modems. 

The  best  illnstrations  of  Assyrian  art  during  this  period  wilt  be  foond  in  ilie 
Mommeat  de  Nimve  of  Mons.  Botta  (Paris,  1849-60),  5  vols,  folio ;  and 
in  Mr.  Layabb's  Comments  of  Nineveh,  Second  Series  (London,  1863). 
On  Assyrian  atdulectnre,  consult  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Se- 
ttored,  by  Mr.  James  FeRorssoN  (London,  18E1) ;  and  the  AssyiTfin  sec- 
tion in  his  Histors  of  Arckitectwe,  vol.  i.  (London,  1866). 

UI.     MEniAN  MONARCHY.      ■ 

L  Media  Independent 830-710 

11.  Media  subject  to  Assyria 710-650 

1.  The  primitive  history  of  the  Medes  is  enveloped  in  great 
obBCurity.  The  mention  of  them  as  Madai  in  Genesis  (x.  2), 
and  the  statement  of  Berosus.that  they  furnished 
"'^^  ''  an  early  dynasty  to  Babylon,  imply  their  impor- 
tance in  very  ancient  times.  Bat  scarcely  any  thing  is  Icnovm 
of  them  till  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  when  they  were  attacked 
in  their  own  proper  countiy,  Media  Magna,  by  the  Assjnians 
(about  B.C.  830).     At  this  time  they  were  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  iiiimeroiis  petty  chieftains,  and  offered  but  a  weak 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  nionarchs.  No  part 
of  their  country,  however,  was  reduced  to  subjection  until 
the  time  of  Sargon,  who  conqnei-ed  some  Median  tenitoiy 
about  B.C.  710,  and  planted  it  with  cities  in  which  he  placed 
his  Israelite  captives.  The  subsequent  Assyrian  monavchs 
made  further  conquests ;  and  it  ia  evident  from  their  records 
that  no  great  Median  monarchy  had  arisen  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  e.c. 

The  eju'lier  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  indicate  the  existence  of  powerful 
Arian  slates  on  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and  in  tho  low  districts  east  of  the 
Caspian  at  a  yeiy  remote  period ;  but  they  contain  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
MedeK.     £actria  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Arian  power  in  these  prtmi- 

2.  The  earliest  date  which,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  can  assign  for  the  commencement  of  a  great  Median  mon- 
Hisioiyat-  archy  is  E.C.  650.  The  nionarchs  assigned  by 
Herodotns  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  to  a  time  anterior  to  this 
oud  cteaias.  may  conceivably  have  been  chiefs  of  petty  Median 
tribes,  but  were  certainly  not  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  probability  is  that  they  are  fictitious  personages.  Sus- 
picion attaches  especially  to  the  list  of  Ctesias,  which  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  an  intentional  duplication  of  the  reg- 
nal and  other  periods  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

(a)  Median  History  of  Herodotus.— The  Medes  revolt  from  Assvrm,  about 
B.C.  740.  Conquer  their  independence  and  continue  for  a  nnmbei-  of  years 
without  a  monarch.  Deioces  chosen  king,  B.C.  706.  Reigns  fifty-three  years. 
Founds  Ecbatana,  and  inlroduces  a  rigid  court  ceremonial.  Dies  b.c.  655. 
Phraortes,  his  son,  succeeds.  Reigns  twenty-two  years.  Conquers  PerMa. 
Attacks  Assyria.  Killed  while  besieging  Nineveh,  b.c.  638.  Cyiucares,  his 
son,  reigns  from  ii.c.  633  to  693,  forty  years.  Eeorganiies  the  army.  Ea- 
newa  the  attack  on  Assyria.  War  interrupted  by  irruption  of  the  Scjths. 
Takes  Nineveh.  Wars  with  Aljattes,  king  of  Ljdia,  b.c.  615  to  610.  Dies 
B.  c.  593.  Astyages,  his  son,  reigns  thirty-five  years,  from  b.  c.  693  lo  568, 
ivhen  he  is  dethroned  by  his  grandson,  Cyrus. 

(i)  Median  History  of  Ctesias. — The  Medes,  having  revolted  from  Assyria, 
take  and  destroy  HlneTeh,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  B.C.  875. 
Arbaces  ascends  the  throne.  Heigna  tiventy-eiglit  years,  B.C.  875  to  8i7. 
Maudaces  reigns  fifty  years,  b.c.  847  to  797.  Sosarmne,  thirty  years,  b.c. 
797  to  7G7.  Astycas,  fifty  years,  e.c.  767  to  717.  Arbianes,  twenty-two 
years,  b.c  717  to  e95.  Artains,  forty  years,  b.c.  695  to  655.  Artynes, 
twenty-two  years,  B.C.  666  to  633.  Astibaras,  forty  years,  B.C.  633  to  593. 
As^ages,  x  years,  the  last  king.     (Note  the  prevalence  of  round  numbers. 
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3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  about  b.c,  650,  or  a  little 
later,  the  Medea  of  Media  Magna  were  largely  reinforced  by 
fresh  immigrants  from  the  East,  and  that  shortly 
ftora  ni.o.  6fiD-  afterwards  they  were  enabled  to  take  an  aggress- 
ive attitude  towards  Assyria,  such  aa  had  previ- 
oualy  been  quite  beyond  their  power.  In  rc.  633 — accord- 
ing to  Herodotus — they  attacked  Nineveh,  but  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  their  leader,  whom  he  calls  Phraortes,  being 
slain  in  the  battle.  Soon  after  this  occurred  the  Scythian  in- 
road, which  threw  the  Medea  upon  the  defenaive,  and  hin- 
dered them  from  resuming  their  schemes  of  conquest  for  sev- 
eral years.  But,  when  this  danger  had  pissed,  they  once 
more  invaded  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  foree.  Nineveh  was 
invested  and  fell.  Media  upon  this  became  the  leading  power 
ofWestern  Asia,  but  was  not  the  sole  power,  einoe  the  spoils 
of  Assyria  were  divided  between  her  and  Babylon. 

Historical  Kinoe: — 1.  Phraortea  (name  doubtful).  Conquera  Persia. 
Attacks  Nineveh.  Palls  there,  u.c.  633.  2.  Cjaxarea,  his  son,  the  great 
Meiiiflii  monaich.  Attacks  Nineveh,  b.c.  682.  Called  off  to  resist  the  Sej-tha. 
Second  attack  on  Nineveh  Bijcceeds,  d.&  625,  Conquens  all  Asia  betn-een 
the  Caspian  and  the  Halys.  Invades  Asia  Minor  and  v/sxs  agmost  Aljattes, 
B-C.  615  to  eiO.  Dies,  b.c.  693.  3.  Astjages,  his  son,  ascends  the  throne. 
His  peaoefol  reign.  Media  allied  with  Ljdia  and  Babylon.  Eerolt  of  the 
Pei-sians  under  CyruB  brings  the  Median  Empire  to  an  end,  n.c.  658.  Media 
long  remains  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  Persian  provinces. 

4.  Leas  is  known  of  Median  art  and  civilization  than  of  As- 
syrian, Babylonian,  or  Persian.  Their  ai-chitecture  appears. 
General  char-  to  have  possessed  a  barbaric  magnificence,  but  not 
Sfi^'^*ii&.  much  of  either  grandeur  or  beauty.  The  great 
tion.  palace  at  Ecbatana  was  of  wood,  plated  with  gold 

and  silver.  After  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  luxurious  habits 
were  adopted  from  the  Assyrians,  and  the  court  of  Astyages 
was  probably  as  splendid  as  that  of  Esarhaddon  and  Sai-da- 
napalus.  The  chief  known  peculiarity  of  the  Median  king- 
dom was  the  ascendency  exercised  in  it  by  the  Magi — a  priest- 
ly caste  claiming  supernatural  powers,  which  had,  apparent- 
ly, been  adopted  into  the  nation. 
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IV.     BABYLONIAN  MONARCHY. 

I.  From  the  era  of  Kabonassar  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 747-C25 

II.  From  Ihe  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  establishment  of  Babjlo- 
nian  independence  nnder  Nabopolaasar  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus 62S-638 

1.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrians,  abont 
B.C.  1260,  an  Assyrian  dynasty  was  established  at  Babylon, 
Piret  Period,  ^^^  *^^  country  was,  in  general,  content  to  hold  a 
D.o.7*7-s26.  secondary  position  in  Western  Asia,  acknowledg- 
ing the  suzerainty  of  the  Nlnevite  kings.  From  time  to  time 
efforts  were  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  bat  without  much 
success  till  the  accession  of  Nabonassar,  B.C.  747.  Under 
Nabonasear  and  several  of  his  successors  Babylonia  appears 
to  have  been  independent;  and  this  condition  of  independ- 
ence continued,  with  intervals  of  subjection,  down  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Esarhaddon,  b.c,  680,  when  Assyrian  supremacy 
was  once  more  established.  Babylon  then  continued  in  a 
subject  position,  till  the  time  when  Nabopolassar  made  alli- 
ance with  Cyaxares,  joined  in  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  and, 
when  Nineveh  fell,  became  independent,  Ka  625. 

Link  op  Kings  dttkino  this  Period  (chief  authority,  the  famous  Canon 
of  Ptolemy): — 1.  Naljonaesar.  Reigned  fourteen  years,  B.C.  717  to  738. 
Destroyed  the  records  of  the  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him.  2.  Kitdins, 
wigned  two  years,  B.C.  733  to.  731.  8.  Chiniinns  and  Poms,  rdgned  five 
years,  B.C.  781  tfl  726.  4.  E!ul»ua,  reigned  five  years,  b.c  726  lo  721.  5. 
Merodach-balndan,  ragned  twelve  years,  b.c.  721  to  709.  Embassy  lo  Hez- 
ekiah,  about  b.c.  713.  Conqnei'ed  and,  made  prisoner  bj  Sargon.  6.  Ar- 
ceanus,  an  Assjiian  viceroy,  placed  on  the  throne  by  Sargon,  rdgned  five 
years,  B.C.  709  to  704.  After  an  iuteiregnum  of  more  than  a  year,  Mero- 
dach-baladan,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity,  I'ecovered  the  throne,  and 
reigned  ax  months,  when  he  was  driven  out  by  Sennacherib,  who  placed  on 
the  throne  a  viceroy.  7.  Belibus;  he  reigned  from  B.C.  702  to  699.  Sus- 
pected of  treason  by  Sennacherib  and  deprived  of  his  goveniment.  8.  Assa- 
ranadius,  ft  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeds.  He  reigns  six  years,  b.c.  699  to 
693.  Babylon  twice  revolts  and  is  reduced.  9,  Ee^beliis  (probably  an  As- 
syrian -riooroy)  reigns  a  year,  b.c.  693  to  693.  10.  Meseaimordachas  (also 
probably  a  viceroy)  reigns  four  years,  B.C.  693  to  688.  A  period  ot  anarchy 
and  disturbance  follows,  coinciding  with  the  last  eight  years  of  Sennacherib. 
No  king  reigns  so  iong  as  a  year.  11.  Esarhaddon  conquers  Babyton,  takes 
■  the  title  of  king,  builds  himself  a  palace  Ibere,  and  reigns  alternately  at  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh.  He  holds  the  throne  for  thirteen  years,  ac.  680  to  667. 
13.  Saos-duchinus,  son  of  Bsaihaddon,  is  made  viceroy  by  his  father  or  broth- 
er, and  governs  Babylon  for  twenty  years,  fram  b.c.  667  to  647.     13.  Cin- 
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neladanus  (either  an  Assyrian  yiceroy,  or  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  him- 
self) snccaeils  Saoa-dnchinuE,  and  holds  the  throne  for  twcntj-two  years,  fi-om 
11.C,  647  to  625. 

2.  Daring  the  Second  Period,  Babylonia  was  not  only  an 
independent  tingdom,  but  was  at  the  liead  of  an  empire. 
Second  Peri-  Kabopolassar  and  Cyaxai-es  divided  the  Assyrian 
nSlii  emmre,'  dominions  between  them,  the  foi-mer  obtaining  for 
jto-sas-Sa.  jija  share  Susiana,  the  Euphrates  valley,  Syria, 
Fhcenicia,  and  Palestine.  A  brilliant  period  followed.  At 
first  indeed  the  new  empire  was  threatened  by  Egypt;  and 
for  a  few  years  the  western  provinces  were  actually  held  in 
Bubjection  by  Pharaoh-nechoh ;  but  Babylon  now  aroused 
herself,  defeated  Nechoh,  recovered  Iter  temtory,  and  carry- 
ing her  arms  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  chastised  the  ag- 
gressor on  hig  own  soil  From  this  time  till  the  invasion  of 
Cyrus  the  empire  continued  to  flourish,  but  became  gradually 
less  and  less  warlike,  and  offered  a  poor  resistance  to  the 
Persians. 

Line  of  Kings  : — 1.  Nabopolassar.  Becomes  independent  on  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  B.C.  625.  Aasists  Cyaxai-es  in  his  Lydian  war,  b.0.  615  to  610, 
and  brings  about  the  peace  which  ends  it.  Loses  ^e  western  provinces  to 
Nechoh  of  Egypt,  e.c.  608.  Sends  Nebuchadnezzar  to  recover  them,  n.c. 
605.  Dies,  B.C.  GOi.  2.  Nebuehadneziar,  his  son,  returns  victorious  from 
Syria,  and  is  acknowledged  as  Mng.  Wars  in  Phcenicia,  Palestine,  and 
!^ypt.  Takee  and  destioys  Jernsolem,  B.C.  586.  Takes  Tyre,  B.C.  585. 
Retailed  as  lord-paramount  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  560.  Period  of  the  con- 
stniclion  of  great  works,  u.c.  685  to  570.  Madness — recovery.  Death,  b.c. 
661.  3.  Evil-merodach,  his  son,  sncceeds.  Reigns  only  two  years.  Mur- 
dered by  Ms  brother-in-law.  i,  Neiiglissar  (or  Nergal-shar-mur),  who  suc- 
ceeds, B.C.  559  (his  wife  perhapi  Ifte  Nitocris  of  Herodotus).  BnUda  the 
western  paJace  at  Babylon.  Dies  after  a  reign  ,of  four  years,  b.c.  565.  6. 
Laborosoarohod,  or  Lftbossoracns,  his  son,  a  mere  boy,  mounts  the  throne. 
He  is  murdered  after  a  few  months  by  6.  Nabonadius  (Lalynetus),  the  last 
king.  Not  being  of  royal  birth,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(probably  Neriglissar's  widow),  and  as  soon  as  his  son  by  this  nianiage,  Bel- 
shazzar  (Bel-shar-nzur),  is  of  sufficient  age,  associates  him  on  the  throne. 
Makes  alliance  with  Crrasua  of  Lydia,  b.c.  555.  Constructs  the  rii'er  de- 
fenses at  Babylon.  Attacked  by  Cyras  and  defefttad — throws  himself  into 
Borsippa.  Babylon,  cai'elessly  defended  by  Belshaaaar,  is  taken  by  strat- 
agem.    Nabonadius  suireuders  himself  a  prisoner,  b.c  638. 

3.  The  architectural  works  of  the  Babylonians,  more  espe- 
cially under  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
The  "hanging  gardens"  of  that  priuce,  and  the  walls  with 
whiohhesurroundedBabylon,werereckoned  among  the  Seven 
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characteris-  ^'^'^^^^  of  the  Woild.  The  materials  need  wcro 
tics  of  the  cm-  tlie  Same  as  in  the  early  ChaldsBaii  times,  Bunburnt 
tcctiire, ari,  and  baked  brick;  but  the  baked  now  preponder- 
^'"^  ated.    The  ornamentation  of  buildings  was  by 

bricks  of  different  hues,  or  sometimes  by  a  plating  of  pre- 
cious metal,  or  by  enamelling.  By  means  of  the  last-named 
process,  war-scenes  and  hunting-scenes  were  represented  on 
the  walla  of  palaces,  which  ai-e  aaid  to  have  teen  life-like  and 
spirited.  Temple-towers  were  still  built  in  stages,  which  now 
Bometitnes  reached  the  nnmber  of  seven.  Useful  works  of 
great  magnitude  were  also  constructed  by  some  of  the  kings, 
especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonadius;  such  as  car 
nals,  reservoii's,  embankments,  sluices,  and  piers  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  GulC  Commerce  flourished,  and  Babylon  was 
reckoned  emphatically  a  "  city  of  merchants."  The  study  of 
astronomy  was  also  pursued  with  zeal  and  indnstry.  Ob- 
servations were  made  and  carefully  i-ecorded.  The  sky  was 
mapped  out  into  constellations,  and  the  fixed  stars  were  cata- 
logued. Occultations  of  the  planets  by  the  sun  and  moon 
were  noted.  Time  was  accurately  measured  by  means  of 
snu-dials,  and  other  astronomical  instruments  were  probably 
invented.  At  the  same  time  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  the 
astronomical  science  of  the  Babylonians  was  not  pure,  but 
was  largely  mixed  with  astrology,  more  especially  in  the 
later  times. 

On  the  commei'ce  of  tbe  Babjlonians,  see  the  sectjon  upon  llie  subject  in 
Hbekek's  Historical  ifeseoreies,  "Asiatic  Nations,"  vol.  ii.  On  their  as- 
tronomy, see  SirG.  C.  Lewis's  Astrmuma/  of  tie  AncienU,  eh.  v.,  and  G. 
Kawlinsoh,  Five  jlfonanjites,  "Babylonia,"  ch.  v.  Eor  illustrations  of 
Babylonian  art  (mixed,  however,  with  Assyrian  and  Peisian),  sea  Oulli- 
MOiiE,  Oriental  Cylinders,  London,  1843,  8vo;  and  I".  La.jaed,  Cvlte  de 
Mithra,  Paris,  1847,  folio. 

V.  KINGDOMS  IN  ASIA  MINOE. 
1.  The  geographical  foi-mation  of  Asia  Minor,  which  sepa- 
rates it  into  a  number  of  distinct  and  isolated  regions,  was 
No  empire  in  probably  the  main  reason  why  it  did  not  in  early 
uie'e^""''"  t™fis  become  the  seat  of  a  gi-eat  empii'e.  The 
timeB.  jj^ac  equality  of  strength  that  existed  among  sev- 

eral of  the  races  by  which  it  was  inhabited — as  the  Phiyg- 
ians,  tlie  Lydians,  the  Cariaiis,  the  Cilicians,  the  Paphlago- 
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niaas,  and  the  Cap padocians— -would  tend  naturally  in  the 
same  du-ection,  and'  lead  to  tho  formation  of  several  parallel 
kingdoms  instead  of  a  single  and  all-embracing  one.  Hev- 
ei-theless,  ultimately,  such  a  groat  kingdom  did  grow  up ; 
but  it  had  only  just  been  formed  when  it  was  subverted  by 
one  more  powerfuL 

2.  The  most  powerful  state  in  the  early  times  seems  to 
have  been  Phrygia,  It  had  an  extensive  and  fertile  terii- 
Kingdom  of  tory,  especially  suited  for  pastarage,  and  was  also 
Pbrjgta.  jj(,)j  jj^  ^jjg  possession  of  salt  lakes,  which  largely 
furnished  that  necessary  of  life.  The  people  were  brave,but 
somewhat  bnitai.  They  had  a  lively  and  martial  music  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  at  no  time  all  united  into  a  single 
community ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able monarchy  grew  up  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
country,  about  b.c.  750  or  earlier.  The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom was  Goiiiiteum  on  the  Sangarius.  The  monarchs  bore 
alternately  the  two  names  of  Goi-dias  and  Midas.  As  many 
as  four  of  each  name  have  been  distinguished  by  some  crit- 
ics; but  the  dates  of  the  reigns  are  uncertain.  A  Midas  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemporary  with  Alyattes  {about  b.c. 
eOO  to  570),  and  a  Gordias  with  Crtesus  (b.c.  5'70  to  660). 
Phiygia  was  conquered  and  became  a  province  of  Lydia 
about  B.C.  560. 

3.  Cilicia  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  in  times 
anterior  to  Cyrus.  About  b.c.  711  Sargoo  gave  the  country 
Kingaom  of  to  Ambris,  king  of  Txtbal,  ae  a  dowiy  with  his 
ciiiciB.  daughter.  Sennacherib,  about  b.c.  101,  and  Esar- 
haddon,  about  B.a  677,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  region. 
Tarsus  was  founded  by  Sennacherib,  about  b.c.  685.  In  b.c. 
666  Sardanapalus  took  to  wife  a  Cilician  princess.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  we  find  a  Syennesis  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  from  this  time  all  the  kings  appear  to  have  borne  that 
name  or  title.  Cilicia  maintained  her  independence  against 
Cri£sus,and  (probably)  against  Cyrus, but  submitted  to  Per- 
sia soon  afterwards,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 

4.  Ultimately  the  most  important  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  Minor  was  Lydia.  According  to  the  accounts  which 
The  L  dian  IIc'"o^otus  followed,  a  Lydian  kingdom  had  ex- 
ktagdoni  rnifl  isted  from  very  ancient  times,  monarchs  to  whom 
empire.  ^^  gives  the  name  of  Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  and 
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Melea,  having  'borae  sway  in  Lydia  prior  to  e.g.  1229.  Tiiis 
dynasty,  which  has  been  called  Atyadie,  was  followed  by 
one  of  Herachdfe,  which  cODtinaed  in  power  for  505  years — 
from  B.C.  1229  to  724.  (The  last  sis  Idags  of  this  dynasty 
are  known  from  Nicholas  of  Damascus  who  follows  Xanthus, 
the  native  writer.  They  were  Adyattes  L,  Ardys,  Adyattes 
n.,  Meles  Myrsns,  and  Sadyattes  or  Candaules.)  On  the 
murder  of  Candaules,  b,c.  724,  a  third  dynasty — that  of  the 
MermnadiB — bore  rule.  This  continued  till  n.a  554^  when 
the  last  Lydian  monarch,  Croesus,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus. 
This  monarch  had  previously  succeeded  in  changing  his 
kingdom  into  an  empire,  having  extended  Iiis  dominion  over 
all  Asia  Minor,  excepting  Lycia,  CiUcia,  and  Cappadocia. 

DrKASTv  of  the  MEEMifiD^  (according  lo  the  chronology  of  Herodotus) ; 

1.  Gyges  murders  Candnules,  and  mounlis  the  throne,  B.C.  724.  Beigns 
thirty-eight  years.      Takes  Colophon.     Attaclis  Miletus.      Dies,  b,c.  686. 

2.  Ardys,  his  son,  succeeds.  Takes  Priene.  Irruption  of  Cimmerians. 
Dies,  B.C.  63T.  8.  Sadyattes,  his  son,  reigns  twelve  years,  from  b.c.  637  to 
636.  Wars  with  Miletus.  4.  Aljattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  mounts  the  throne. 
Expels  the  Cimmerians.  Maies  peace  with  Miletus,  b.c.  620,  CaiTies  on 
defensive  war  against  Cyaxai-ea  of  Media,  B.C,  615  to  610.  Takes  Smyrna. 
Attaclta  ClaTOmenie.  Dies,  jj.c.  668.  fl,  Crtesus,  his  son,  succeeds.  Be- 
(luces  tlie  Ionian,  MoHan,  and  Dorian  Greeks.  Conquers  all  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  Halys,  except  Lycia  and  CUicia.  Alanned  at  the  snccess  of 
Cyrus,  makes  alliance  with  Sparta,  Egypt,  ftnd  Babylon,  u.c.  G5E.  Invades 
Cappadocia,  and  lights  an  indecisire  battle  at  Pteria.  Attacked  in  his  tnm, 
defeated,  and  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  b,o.  B54. 

Chhonolooy  of  this  dynasty,  according  to  Eusebins: — Gygee,  thirty-sis 
yeai's,  B.C.  698  to  662.  Ardys,  thir^-eiglit  yeaT's,  b.c.  663  to  624.  Sady- 
attes, fifteen  years,  B.C.  624  to  609.  Alyattes,  forty-nine  years,  b.c,  609  lo 
560.    Crcesus,  fifteen  years,  b.c.  660  to  546. 

VI.  PHCENICIA, 
1.  PH<ErTiciA,  notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  its  ter- 
I'itory,  which  consisted  of  a  mere  strip  of  land  between  the 
iraportancB  ciest  of  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  most 
iiBhiMor™'  important  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  In  ber 
ii.^nien[arj.  ^}|g  commercial  spirit  first  showed  itself  as  the 
dominant  spirit  of  a  nation.  She  was  the  earner  hetwecn 
the  East  and  the  "West — tbe  link  that  bound  them  together 
— in  times  anterior  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks  as 
na\igator'<.  No  complete  history  of  Phtpnicia  has  come 
down  to  us,  nor  can  a  continuous  history  be  constructed; 
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but  some  important  fragments  remain,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country,  alternating  between  subjection  and 
idence,  is  ascertained  Bufficientlv. 


The  chief  sources  for  Phcetiioian  hJEtory  are — 1.  The  fragments  of  Me- 
KANDBB  and  DiDB  preserved  to  os  in  Josephdh.  (Mbhandeb  and  Diua 
composed  their  histories  from  native  sources.)  2.  llie  sacred  writers,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  3.  Scattered  notices  in  Ho- 
MBH,  Herodotus,  and  other  classical  anthore. 

The  best  modern  authorities  on  the  subject  iiro  the  follow- 
ing: 

.  MovEES,  Die  PMnixier,  3  vols.  8vo,  Borhn,  1841-50.  A  work  of  great 
research  and  of  a  wide  grasp,  but  allowing  undue  weight  to  Philo-Bvbutjs's 
pretended  translation  of  the  Phosnician  histoiy  of  Sanchoniathon. 

Kenbick,  J.,  PAtraioia.  London,  1855;  Svo.  The  i>est  work  onthesul)- 
jeet.  Carries  the  history  down  to  the  conquest  of  Syiia  by  the  Turks, 
A.D.  161C. 

Hberbk,  Ideen,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  Peculiarly  good  wilh  respect  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians. 

TwiSTLETON,  Hon.  E.  T.  B.,  Article'!  on  PliiEnidn,  and  Tyre  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictwaari/  of  the  Silk.     London,  18G0-3. 

2.  At  no  time  did  Phoenicia  form  either  a  single  central- 
ized state,  or  even  an  organized  confederacy.  Under  ordi- 
iBointion  of  i^^'T  cii'cumstances  the  states  were  separate  and 
thectties.  independent:  only  in  times  of  danger  did  they 
emtueuceof    occasionally  unite  under  the  leadership  of  the 

most  powerful.  The  chief  cities  were  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  Beiytus,  Byblns,  Ti-ipolis,  and  Aradus.  Of  these  Sidon 
seems  to  have  been  the  most -ancient ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  prior  to  about  rc.  1060,  she  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  all  the  Phcenician  communities. 

3.  The  priority  and  precedency  enjoyed  by  Sidon  in  the 
remoter  times  devolved  npon  Tyre  (her  colony,  according  to 
swonsuner-  some)'  about  B.C.  1050.  The  defeat  of  Sidon  by 
atmSD^o.  '^  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon  is  said  to  have  caused 
lOBo.  tjje  transfer  of  power.  Tyre,  and  indeed  every 
Phcenician  city,  was  under  the  rule  of  kings ;  bnt  the  priest- 
ly order  had  considerable  influence ;  and  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  or  wealth,  likewise  restrained  any  tyrannical  inclina- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  The  list  of  the  Tyrian 
kings  from  about  n.c.  1050  to  830  is  known  to  us  from  the 
fragments  of  Menander, 
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Link  of  Kings  :— 1.  Abibaal,  partly  conCemporaij  mth  David,  3.  Hi- 
ram,  his  son,  the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  Ascended  the  throne  about 
B.C.  1026.  Reigned  thirty-four  years.  S,  Baleazar,  his  son,  Ea<^ceeded,  about 
B.C.  991.  Beigned  seven  years.  4.  Abdastartas,  his  gon,  reigned  nine  years, 
from  about  B.C.  984  to  975,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy.  5.  One 
of  tlie  conspirators — name  unknown — saceeeded,  and  ragned  twelve  years, 
from  abont  B.C.  976  to  963.  The  line  of  Abibaal  seems  tben  to  have  been 
restored.  6.  AstarCus,  reigned  also  twelve  years,  from  about  B.C.  963  to 
951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  7.  Aserymus,  who,  aflw  a 
reign  of  nine  yeais,  was  murdered  by  another  biotlier,  Phales,  about  b.  c.  943. 
8.  Phales  reigned  eight  months  only,  being  in  his  turn  murdered  by  the 
high-priest  of  Astart*,  Ithobaloa  or  Ethbaal,  who  seized  the  throne,  9.  Iih- 
obalus  i-eigned  thirty-two  years,  about  b.o.  941  to  909.  Ahab  married  his 
daughter  Jezebel.  Great  dronght  in  his  mgn.  10.  Badezor,  his  eon,  suc- 
ceeded. Reigned  six  years  only,  from  about  b.c  909  to  903.  11,  Malgen,  llie 
son  ofBadezor  and  father  of  Dido,  then  mounted  the  throne.-  His  mgn  last- 
ed thirty-two  yeai-s,  about  B.C.  903  to  871.  Matgen  was  followed  by  his  son. 
13.  Pygmalion,  under  whom  occmred  the  flight  of  Dido  and  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Carthage.     He  reigned  forty-seven  years,  from  abont  B.C.  871  to  824. 

4,  The  commercial  spmt  of  Phtenicia  was  largely  display- 
ed during  this  period,  which,  till  towards  its  close,  was  one 
PbiEnictan  **^  abaolRte  independence.  The  great  monarchies 
colonies.  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  now,  comparatively 
speaking,  weak;  and  the  states  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  AMcan  border,  being  free  from  external  control,  were 
able  to  pursue  their  natural  bent  without  interference.  Her 
eommei-cial  leanings  early  induced  Phoenicia  to  begin  the 
practice  of  establishing  colonies;  and  the  advantages  which 
the  system  was  found  to  secure  caused  it  to  acquire  speedily 
a  vast  development.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  rapidly  covered  with  settlements;  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  were  passed,  and  cities  built  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  At  the  same  time  factories  were  established  in 
the  Persian  Gnlf;  and,  conjointly  with  the  Jews,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Phcenicia  had  at  this  time  no  sei-ious  commercial  rival, 
and  the  trade  of  the  world  was  in  her  hands. 

Geographical  sketch  of  tbe  Phfanioian  colonies: — (a)  In  the  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean :  PaphiB,  Amathus,  Tamisns,  and  Ammochosta  in  Cyprus  ;  laly- 
8U3  and  Camivus  in  Ehodes ;  Thera,  and  most  of  the  Cychides ;  Thasos ; 
Thebes  (?),  (ft)  In  the  Western  Mediterranean :  Lilybrenm  and  Pnnonnus 
(Mahaneth)  in  Sicily ;  Gauloa,  Melite ;  TTtica,  Carthage,  and  Hadrumetum 
in  North  Afiica ;  Carteia,  Malnea  in  Spain,  (c)  Beyond  the  straits :  Tar- 
tessns  on  the  Bietis  (Guadalquivet)  and  Gades  (now  Cadiz)  on  an  island 
dose  to  the  Spanish  coast,  (d)  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  Tylos  and  Aradus 
(perhaps  Bahrein). 
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5.  The  geographical  position,  of  the  Phcenician  colonies 
marks  the  chief  lines  of  their  trade,  but  is  far  from  indicat- 
seo-ttade:  Its  ing  its  fiill  extent ;  since  the  most  distant  of  these 
liiieriiBes  of  settlements  served  as  starting-points  whence  voy- 
direcaon.  ^ggg  were  made  to  remoter  regions.  Phcenician 
mei'chaQtmeii  proceeding  from  Gad^  and  Tartessus  explored 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  obtained  tin  from  Coi-nwall 
and  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  traders  of  Tylna  and  Aradus 
extended  their  voyages  beyond  the  Pei-sian  Gulf  to  India 
and  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  Phcenician  navigators,  starting 
from  Elath  in  the  Eed  Sea,  pi-ocnred  gold  from  Ophir,  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Ai'abia.  Thaeos  and  tbe  neigh- 
boring islands  furnished  convenient  stations  fi'om  which  the 
Euxine  could  be  visited  and  commercial  relations  establish- 
ed with  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  Colchis,  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Noi-th  Sea  was  crossed  and  the  Baltic  entered  in 
quest  of  amber;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is,  on  the  whole, 
against  this  extreme  hypothesis. 

6.  The  sea-trade  of  the  Phtenicians  was  probably  supple- 
mented from  a  very  remote  date  by  a  land  traffic;  but  this 
Landtrodeof  P'^'"''''^'^  of  their  commevce  scareely  obtained  its 
theeotlyperl-  full  development  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

A  line  of  communication  must  indeed  have  been 
established  early  with  the  Persian  Gulf  settlements ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  there  was  no  doubt  a  i-oute  open  to 
Phcenician  traders  from  Tyre  or  Joppa,  through  Jerusalem, 
to  Elath.  But  the  generally  disturbed  state  of  Western 
Asia  during  the  Assyrian  period  would  have  rendered  land 
traffic  then  so  insecure,  that,  excepting  where  it  was  a  neces- 
sity, it  would  have  been  avoided. 

7.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  whereof  the  histoiyhas 
been  sketched  above  (see  par,  3),  the  military  expeditions 
PhEnicioadb-  of  the  Assyrians  began  to  reach  Southern  Syria, 
/^"aboBt^So!  ^^^  Phoenician  independence  seems  to  have  been 
^'^  lost.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  the  submission 
was  continuous;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  till  past 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  centuiy  there  occur  in  the  contem- 
porary monuments  of  Assyria  plain  indications  of  Phcenician 
subjection,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  resistance  or  revolt. 
Native  sovereigns  tributary  to  Assyria  reign  in  the  Phoani- 
cian   towns  and  are  I'cckoned  by   the  Assyrian   monarchs 
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among  their  dependents.  The  country  ceases  to  have  a  his- 
tory of  its  own ;  and,  -with  one  exception,  the  very  names  of 
its.rulei-s  have  perished. 

8.  About  K.C.  lis  the  passive  submission  of  Phcenicia  to 
the  Assyrian  yoke  began  to  be  exchanged  for  an  impatience 
„  ,.  .of  it,  and  frequent  efforts  were  made,  from  this 
recovery  of  In- date  till  Nmevch  fell,  to  1-e-establish  PhtEnieian 

ep  n  oDco.  injepgjj^g^eg^  These  efforts  for  the  most  part 
failed ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  finally,  amid  the  troubles 
under  which  the  Assyrian  empii-e  succumbed,  success  crowned 
the  nation's  patriotic  exertions,  and  autonomy  was  recovered, 
Eevolls  of  Phcenieia  from  Aesyiia: — 1.  Under  a  Hiram,  fTOm  Tiglatli- 
pHeser  H.,  about  b.c.  743.  2.  Under  Elulrous,  from  Slmlmaneser,  b.c.  727. 
Long  resistance  of  New  Tvre.  3.  Under  the  same,  from  Sennacherib,  about 
B.C704,  Expeditionof  Sennacherib,  B.C.  700.  Elalreus  flies.  Tubal  made 
king.  *.  Under  Abdi-melkavth,  from  Esarhaddon,  b.c.  680.  Crushed  im- 
mediately. 3.  Under  Baal  of  Tyre  and  the  contemporary  king  of  Arados, 
frem  Sarclanapalus,  about  b.c.  CGT.     Liltewiso  crushed  without  difflcnltj. 

9.  Scarcely,  however,  liad  Assyria  fallen,  when  a  new  en- 
Phenkiaan  cuiy  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Neehoh  of  Egypt, 
^ieucy.iko.  a^o^t  ^.c.  608,  conquered  the  whole  tract  between 
^^  his  own  borders  and  the  Euphrates.  Phosnicia 
submitted  or  was  reduced,  and  remained  for  three  years  an 
Egyptian  dependency. 

10.  N"ebuchadnezzar,  in  B.C.  605,  after  his  defeat  of  Neehoh 
at  Carchemish,  added  Phoonicia  to  Babylon;  and,  though 

. .  Tyre  revolted  from  him  eight  yeara  later,B.c..598, 
Nebuchadnea-  and  resisted  for  thirteen  yeare  all  his  attempts  to 
'  '  '  '  reduce  her,  yet  at  length  she  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and  the  Babylonian  yoke  was  fii-mly  iixed  on  the  en- 
tire PhoBnician  people.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  did 
not  shake  it  off  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Babylonian  king; 
bnt,  on  the  whole,  probability  is  in  favor  of  their  having  re- 
mained subject  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  b.c. 
538.  As  usual,  the  internal  govei-nment  of  the  dependency 
was  left  to  the  conquered  people,  who  were  ruled  at  tliis  time 
either  by  aiative  kings,  or,  occasionally,  by  judges. 

Iase  of  Kings  abd  Judges  at  Ttrb  (from  Menander); — 1.  Ithobaal 
n.,  contemporary  with  Hebnchadnezzar,  about  n.c.  697  to  .^7S.  Tyre  he- 
sieged  by  Nebuchadneiiar  for  thirteen  yeai'B.  2.  Baal.  Ileigned  len  years, 
B.C.  573  to  563.     3.  Ecnibafll,  judge  for  three  months.     4.  Chdbcs,  judge 
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foe  ten  months.  6.  Abbiuus  (Abalus),  the  high-priest,  judgo  foi-  thiee 
months.  G  and  7,  Mytgon  and  Geraatartus,  judges  for  five  yeaiB,  b,c.  562 
10  557.  8.  Balator,  king,  lieigned  a,  year,  B.C.  E5T  to  556.  U.  Mevbat, 
king.  Reigned  four  years,  u.c.  556  to  553.  10.  Uitom,  king.  Keigncd 
twenty  yeaiB,  e.g.  B52  to  632,  In  this  king's  fourteenth  year,  b.o.  538, 
Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  Hirom  became  independent. 

11,  As  Greece  j-ose  to  power,  aud  as  Carthage  increased 
in  importance,  the  sea^trade  of  Phtenicia  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
BeciiM_ofthe  tent  checked.  The  commevce  of  the  Euxiae  and 
M^^wJa^and  tlie  Mgean  passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands 
omef^a"  of  the  alien  Hellenes;  that  of  the  Western  Medi- 
trafflc.  terranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  to  be  shared 
with  the  daughter  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  move  settled  condition  of  Western  Asia,  first 
under  the  later  Assyrian,  and  then  under  the  Babylopian 
monarehs,  the  land  trade  received  a  considerable  develop- 
ment, (a)  A  line  of  traffic  was  established  with  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  and  Phtenieian  manufactnres  were  ex- 
changed for  the  horees,  mnles,  slaves,  and  bi'azen  or  copper 
utensils  of  those  regions.  (S)  Another  line  passed  by  Tad- 
inor,  or  Palmyi-a,  to  Thapsacus,  whence  it  branched  on  the 
one  hand  thi-ough  Upper  Mesopotamia  to  Assyria,  on  the 
other  down  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Babylon  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  (c)  Whether  a  thii-d  line  traversed  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula fi-om  end  to  end  for  the  sake  of  the  Yemen  spices  may 
be  doubted ;  bnt,  at  any  rate,  communication  most  have  been 
kept  up  by  land  with  the  friendly  Jerusalem,  and  with  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  certainly  frequented  by  Phcenician 
fleets, 

12.  Tlie  Phcenician  commerce  was  chiefly  a  cariying  trade ; 
but  there  were  also  a  few  productions  of  their  own  in  which 

their  traflio  was  considerable.  The  most  famous 
pbcenidan  of  these  was  the  purple  dye,  which  they  obtained 
commeres.  ^.^^^  ^^^  shell-fish,  the  IruGcinum  and  the  murex, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  they  gave  a  high  value  to  their  tex- 
tile fabrics.  Another  was  glass,  whereof  they  claimed  the 
discovery,  and  which  they  manufactured  into  various  articles 
of  use  and  ornament.  They  were  also  skillful  in  metallurgy ; 
and  their  bronzes,  their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other 
works  in  metal,  liad  a  high  repute.  Altogether,  they  have  a 
claim  to  bo  considered  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  na- 
3* 
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tions  of  antiquity,  though  we  must  not  ascribe  to  them  t!ie 
invention  of  letters  or  the  possession  of  any  remarkable  ar- 
tistic talent. 

VII.     SYEIA. 

1.  Syria,  prior  to  its  formation  into  a  Persian  satrapy, 
had  at  no  time  any  political  unity.  I3u*ing  the  Assynan 
„  .  period  it  was  divided  into  at  least  five  principal 

Syria  aivided  ^^    ^  r      ■  .   ,  i  j-  3 

idR)  Bovorai  States,  some  01  which  were  mere  loose  comedera- 
petty  etawB.  ^j^^^  rpj^^  g^.^  ^^^^^^  were— 1.  The  northern  Hit- 
tites.  Chief  city,  Carchemish  (probably  identical  with  the 
later  Mabog,  now  Bambuch).  2,  The  Patena,  on  the  lower 
Orontes.  Chief  city,  Kioalua.  3.  The  people  of  Hamath,  in 
the  Ctele-Syrian  valley,  on  the  upper  Orontes.  Chief  city, 
Hagiath  (now  Hamah).  4.  The  southern  Hittites,  in  the  tract 
south  of  Hamath.  6,  The  Syrians  of  Damascus,  in  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  the  fertile  country  between  that  range  and  the 
desert.     Chief  city,  Damascus,  on  the  Abana  (Barada). 

2.  Of  these  states  the  one  which  was,  if  not  the  most  pow- 
erful, yet  at  any  rate  the  most  generally  known,  was  Syria 
KiiiKdom  of  of  Damascus.  The  city  itself  was  as  old  as  the 
Damnacua.  ^^^^  ^f  Abraham.  The  state,  which  was  power- 
ful enough,  about  B,a  1000,  to  escape  absorption  into  the 
empire  of  Solomon,  continued  to  enjoy  independence  down 
to  the  timeofTiglath-pileserll.,  and  was  a  formidable  neigh- 
bor to  the  Jewish  and  Israelite  monarchs.  After  the  capture 
by  Tiglath-pileser,  abont  b,c.  732,  a  time  of  great  weakness 
and  depression  ensued.  One  or  two  feeble  attempts  at  re- 
volt were  easily  crushed ;  after  which,  for  a  while,  Damascus 
wholly  disappears  from  history, 

LiNEorDAMABCBBBKiBOS; — 1.  Hada5,  contempoiai-y  iviih  David,  abont 
n,  c.  1040.  Assists  Hadadoaar,  king  of  Zobah,  against  David ;  is  drfeated, 
and  makes  Iiis  submission.  3.  Eezon,  contemporaij  with  Solomon,  abont 
B.C.  1000.  Revolts,  and  establislies  independence.  8.  Tab-rimmon,  con- 
temporoiy  with  Abijah,  abont  B.C.  960  to  950,  4.  Ben-hadad  I.  (his  son), 
contemporary  with  BaasLa  in  Israel  and  Asa  in  Jndah,  abont  B.C.  950  to 
920.  Wars  with  Baasha  and  Omri,  5.  Ben-hadad  II.  (his  son),  contem- 
porary with  Aliab,  abont  B.g,  900.  Wars  with  Ahab.  Murdered  by  Haznel. 
C.  Hazael,  contemporary  with  Jehu  in  Israel  and  Slialmaneser  II.  in  Assyria, 
about  B.C.  850.  7.  Ben-Ijadad  III.  (bis  son),  contemporary  with  Jehoiiaz, 
about  31.0.  840.  Oppresses  Israel.  Defeated  three  times  by  Joash.  Kings 
unknown  till  8.  Hei;in  (about  B.C.  745  to733),  who  attacks  Ahaz  of  Jndah, 
and  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Tiglatb-pileaer. 
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1 .  The  histoiy  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  is  known  to  iis  in 
completer  sequence  and  in  greater  detail  than  that  of  any 
other  people  of  equal  antiquity,  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  has  been  presei'ved  to  our  day  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  litei-ature.  The  Jews  became  familiar  with  wiiting 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  if  not  even  earlier;  and  kept 
records  of  the  chief  events  in  their  national  life  from  that 
time  almost  uninterruptedly.  From  the  sacred  character 
which  attached  to  many  of  their  historical  books,  peculiar 
care  was  taken  of  them ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  have 
come  down  to  us  neai'ly  in  their  original  foi'm.  Besides  this, 
a  large  body  of  their  ancient  poesy  is  still  extant,  and  thus  it 
becomes  possible  to  describe  at  length  not  merely  the  events 
of  theii-  civil  history,  but  their  manners,  customs,  and  modes 
of  thought, 

SoDBCEs  OP  TiiK  IIisTOBT :— (d)  Native.  I.  The  hiECorical  Looks  of  Josh- 
ua, JutlgCs,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chi-onides,  with  the  historioal  parts  of  Jei'e- 
nuah  and  Daniel.  2.  The  prophetical  books,  except  Haggai,  Zechaiiah,  and 
Malachi.  3.  Josbphus,  Asiiguitates  Jadaiae ;  ed.  Cotta  and  Gebobeb, 
Philadelphia,  1864.  (b)  Foreign.  I.  The  TragmentB  of  Nicolas  of  Da- 
maBCus,  in  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grac.  vol.  iil. ;  ed.  C.  MttLLEH,  Paris.  2. 
TAcrrus,  Hisiorue,  Ub.  v.  Curious,  bnt  of  litde  value.  8.  Occasional  no- 
ticea  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assj'ria  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

Modem  works  on  the  subject  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  following  will  be  found  of  especial  value; 

MiLMAN,  H,  H.,  Bistory  of  thu  Jews  frtmi  the  Earliest  Period  down  to 
Modem  Times.     London,  1863 ;  8(1  edition,  i-evised  and  exfended ;  3  vols. 

EwALD,  Gesckichte  des  Yolkes  Israel.     Giittingen,  1851-8.     2d  edit  ;  3 

Stahlbi-,  a.  p.,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Cherch.  Mrst 
Series  ;  London,  1863.     Second  Series ;  London,  1865  ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

Lewis,  OHgenes  Heirix^  :  the  AntiqiHties  of  the  Hebrew  Bq>Mic.  Lon- 
don, 172+  ;  i  vols.  8vo. 

Eelaiw,  Antiqmtates  Socne  iwiei-aiB  Hehrmorwa  breeiter  delineat<B.  Traj. 
BaL  1708. 

EwALD,  Die  Alterlhvmer  dea  Vdkes  Israel.     Gottingon,  18C1-9  ;  7  vols. 


2.  The  liistoiy  of  the  Jewish  state  commences  with  the 
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Exodus,  which  is  variously  dated,  at  b,c,  1652  (Poole),  b.c. 
1491    (TJssher),  or  b.c.    1320   (Bunsen,  Lepsius). 
Jewish  histo-    The  long  chvoiiology  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
'''■  feiTed.     We  may  conveniently  divide  the  Jiistory 

into  three  periods. 

I.  ITrom  the  Exodus  to  the  estaMisliment  of  the  monarclir 1650-1095 

II,  From  the  establishment  of  (he  monarchy  to  the  aepaiation 

into  two  kingdoms 1095-S75 

HI.  Pcom  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  captivity  under 

Nebuchadneiiar 97B-586 

3.  Dui-ing  the  First  Period  the  Jews  regarded  theinselves 
as  under  a  theocracy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  policy  of  the 
First  Period,  nation  was  directed  in  all  difficult  crises  by  a  ref- 
-mi'^'^^  erence  to  the  Divine  will,  which  there  was  a  rec- 
ofthejudges.  ognized  mode  of  consulting.  The  earthly  ruler, 
or  rather  leader,  of  the  nation  did  not  aspire  to  the  name  or 
position  of  king,  but  waa  content  to  lead  the  nation  in  war 
and  judge  it  in  peace  from  a  position  but  a  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  obtained  his  office 
neither  by  hereditary  descent  nor  by  election,  but  was  supev- 
naturally  designated  to  it  by  revelation  to  himself  or  to  an- 
other, and  exercised  it  with  the  general  consent,  having  no 
means  of  compelling  obedience.  When  once  his  authority 
waa  acknowledged,  he  retained  it  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  but  it  did  not  always  extend  over  the  whole  nation. 
When  he  died,  he  was  not  always  succeeded  immediately 
by  another  similar  ruler:  on  the  contrary, there  was  often  a 
considerable  interval  during  which  the  nation  had  either  no 
head,  or  acknowledged  subjection  to  a  foreign  conqneror. 
When  thei-e  was  no  head,  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  tribes  and 
families  seem  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  and  authority 
over  the  different  districts. 

4.  The  chronology  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  uncertain, 
as  is  evident  from  the  different  dates  assigned  above  (par,  2) 
„ „.,  ,„„,  to  the  Exodus.    The  Jews  had  different  traditions 

Uncarimntv  or 

the  eiiFonolo-  upon  the  subject;  and  the  chronological  notices 
in  their  sacred  books  were  neither  complete,  nor, 
apparently,  intended  for  exact  statements.  The  numbers, 
therefore,  in  the  subjoined  sketch  must  be  regarded  as  mere- 
ly approximate. 
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Jedgbs,  elc,  from  the  Exodus  to  ihe  eslablishment  of  the  monavchj : — 
1.  Moaoa,  the  great  law^ver  of  the  nation.  DeliveiB  the  people  from  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  conducis  Ihera  to  the  bordeis  of  PMestine,  b.c.  1650 
to  1610.  2.  Joshua,  Conquers  Palestine  and  divides  it  among  the  tribes, 
B.C.  1604.  Dies,  aboat  b.c.  1595.  Interc^nnm,  abont  tliirtj  years.  Serv- 
itude under  Cuslian-risliathaim,  eight  years,  about  b.c.  I.'i65  to  1S5T.  8. 
OthnieL  Delivera  Israel  Reigns  forty  years,  b.c.  1557  to  1517.  Inter- 
regnum, about  ftve  years.  Servitude  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  eighteen 
years,  B.C.  1512  to  1494.  i.  Ehnd.  Kills  Eglon,  and  delivers  Israel.  Land 
has  rest  eighty  years,  d.c  1494  to  1414,  5.  Shamgar.  (His  I'eign  probably 
included  in  the  eighty  years.)  Servimde  tinder  Jnbin,  king  of  Canaan, 
twenty  years,  B.C.  1411  to  1394.  G.  Deborah.  Delivers  Israel  from  Jabin. 
Land  has  rest  forty  years,  B.C.  1894  lo  1354,  Servitude  under  Midian,  seven 
years,  b,c,  1354  to  1347.  7.  Gideon.  Delivers  Israel  from  the-Midtanites. 
Beigns  forty  years,  b.c.  1347  to  1307.  8.  Abimelech,  king.  Keigns  three 
years,  b.c.  1307  to  1304.  Interregnum,  about  five  years.  9,  Tola,  Keigns 
iwenty-ihree  years,  aboat  B.C.  1299  to  1276.  10.  Jair.  Reigns  twenty-two 
years,  about  ji.c.  127S  to  1251.  Interregnum,  about  five  years.  Servitade 
nnder  Ammon,  eighteen  years,  B.C.  1249  to  1331.  11,  Jephthah,  Delivers 
IsLnel  from  the  Ammonites.  R^gns  six  years,  b,c,  1231  to  1225.  12.  Ib- 
zan.  Reigns  seven  years,  ii.c.  1235  to  1218,  13.  Eton.  Reigns  ten  jrears, 
B.C.  1318  to  1208.  14.  AbdoB.  Eeigns  eight  yeai-s,  B.C.  1308  to  1200, 
Interregnum,  about  five  years.  Servitude  nnder  the  Philistines,  forty  years, 
B.C.  1196  to  1155.  15.  Samson,  Reigns  in  South-west  Palestine  during 
twenty  years  of  these  forty,  ii,c.  1175  to  1155.  16.  Eli,  High-priest  and 
Judge.  E^gnsforty  years,  n.c.  1155  to  1115.  17.  Samuel,  the  last  Judge. 
Reigns  probably  about  twenty  years  b.c,  1115  to  1095. 

5.  The  Second  Period  of  the  Jewish  state  comprises  three 
reigns  only — those  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  Each  of 
Second  Peri,  these  was  regarded  aa  having  lasted  exactly  forty 
foj^^"'""  years;  and  thus  the  entire  duration  of  the  single 
ofTheSei-''  monarchy  was  reckoned  at  120  years.  The  prog- 
fiepomer.  i-ess  of  the  nation  during  this  biief  space  is  most 
remarkable.  When  Saul  ascends  the  throne  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  but  little  advanced  beyond  the  point  which  was 
reached  when  the  tribes  under  Joshua  took  possession  of  the 
Promised  Laud.  Pastoral  and  agricultnral  occupations  still 
engross  the  attention  of  the  Israelites ;  simple  habits  prevail; 
there  is  no  wealthy  class ;  the  monarch,  like  the  Judges,  has 
110  court,  no  palace,  no  extraordinary  retinue ;  he  is  still  little 
more  than  leader  in  war,  and  chief  judge  in  time  of  peace. 
Again,  extenially,  the  nation  is  as  weak  as  ever.  The  Am- 
monites on  the  one  side,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  other, 
ravage  its  territory  at  their  pleasure ;  and  the  latter  people 
have  encroached  largely  upon  the  Israelite  borders,  and  re- 
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duced  the  Israelites  to  euch  a  point  of  depression  that  they 
have  no  arms,  offensivo  or  dcfetiaive,  nor  even  any  workers 
in  iron.  Under  Solomon,  on  the  contraiy,  within  a  centui-y 
of  this  time  of  weatness,  the  Israelites  have  become  the  par- 
amount i-ace  in  Syria,  An  empire  has  been  formed  which 
reaches  from  the  Euphrates  at  Thapaacus  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Numerous  monareha  are  tribu- 
taiy  to  the  Great  King  who  reigns  at  Jerusalem;  vast  sums 
in  gold  and  silver  flow  into  the  treasury;  magnificent  edi- 
fices are  constructed;  trade  is  established  both  with  the 
East  and  with  the  West;  the  court  of  Jerusalem  vies  in 
splendor  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  Mempliis;  luxury  has 
invaded  the  country;  a  seraglio  on  the  largest  scale  has 
been  foiraed;  and  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  prince 
has  become  oppressive  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Such  a 
rapid  growth  was  necessarily  exhaustive  of  the  nation's 
strength ;  and  the  decline  of  the  ifcraelites  as  a  people  dates 
from  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  Saul,  divinely  pointed  ont  to  Samuel,  is  anointed  by 
him,  and  afterwards  accepted  by  the  people  upon  the  cast- 
Boisnofsani,  '"g  of  lots.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  comeliness 
ikc.  10B5-10K1.  aj,^  lofty  stature.  In  his  first  year  lie  defeats  the 
Ammonites,  who  had  oveiTun  the  land  of  Gilead.  He  then 
makes  war  on  the  Philistines,  and  gains  the  gi-eat  victory  of 
Michmash ;  from  which  time  till  near  the  close  of  his  reign 
the  Philistines  i-emain  upon  the  defensive.  He  also  attacks 
the  Amalekites,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah.  In  the  Amalekite  war  he  ofiends  God  by  disobe- 
dience, and  thereby  forfeits  his  right  to  the  kingdom.  Sam- 
uel, by  divine  command,  anoints  David,  who  is  thenceforth 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
but  is  protected  by  Jonathan,  his  son.  Towards  the  close 
of  Saul's  reign  the  Philistines  once  more  assume  the  offen- 
sive, under  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  and  at  Mount  Gilboa  defeat 
the  Israelites  under  Saul.  Saul,  and  all  his  sons  but  one 
(Ishbosheth),  fall  in  the  battle. 

1.  A  temporary  division  of  the  kingdom  follows  the  death 
of  Saul.  Ishbosheth,  conveyed  across  the  Jordan  by  Ab- 
TemporaiT  J^^r,  Is  acknowledged  as  ruler  in  Gilead,  and  after 
tte  Mugdom,  ^^^  ycars,  during  which  hia  authority  la  cxtond- 
11.0.  loas-iois.   eii  ovei-  all  the  tribes  except  Judah,  is  formally 
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crowned  as  King  of  Isra«l  at  Mahanaim.  He  reigns  there 
two  yeara,when  he  is  murdered.  Meanwhile  David  is  made 
king  by  his  own  tribe,  Judah,  and  i-eigns  at  Hebron, 

8.  Ob  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  the 
whole  nation.  His  first  mt  waa  the  capture  of  Jerasalem, 
soiereiimof  ""'^i"^  ^'P  *o  ^^^  'i""®  ^^^  remained  in  the  pos- 
D«vid,ii.o.      session  of  the  Jebusites.     Having  taken  it,  he 

made  it  the  seat  of  government,  built  himself  a 
palace  there,  and,  by  removing  to  it  the  Ark  of  the-Cove- 
nant,  constituted  it  the  national  sanctuary.  At  the  same 
time  a  conrt  was  formed  at  the  new  capital,  a  moderate  se- 
i-aglio  set  up,  and  a  royal  state  affected  unknown  hitherto  in 
Israel. 

9.  A  vast  aggrandizement  of  the  state  by  means  of  for- 
eign conqiiesis  followed.  The  Philistines  were  chastised, 
His  conqitestB.  ^^^^  taken,  and  the  Israelite  dominions  in  this 

quarter  pushed  as  far  as  Gaza.  Moab  was  in- 
vaded, two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  exterminated,  and  the 
remainder  forced  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 
War  followed,  with  Ammon,  and  with  the  various  Syrian 
states  intei-posed  between  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Euphra- 
tes. At  least  three  great  battles  were  fought,  with  the  re- 
salt  that  the  entire  tract  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Eu- 
phrates was  added  to  the  Israelite  tenitory.  A  campaign 
i-educed  Edom,  and  extended  the  kingdom  to  the  Red  Sea. 
An  empire  was  thus  foi-med,  which  proved  indeed  shorts 
lived,  but  was  as  real  while  it  lasted  as  those  of  Assyria  or 
Babylon. 

10.  The  glories  of  David's  reign  were  tarnished  by  two 
rebellions.     The  fatal  taint  of  polygamy,  introduced  by  Da- 

,gj,f  vid  into  the  nation,  gave  occasion  to  these  calam- 
mimd  ities,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
his  sons.  Firat  Absalom,  and  then  Adonijah,a8- 
sunie  the  royal  title  in  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  pay  for 
treason,  the  one  immediately,  the  other  ultimately,  with  their 
lives.  After  the  second  rebellion,  David  secures  the  succes- 
sion to  Solomon  by  associating  him  upon  the  throne. 

11.  The  reign  of  Solomon  is  the  culminating  point  of  Jew- 
ish history.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  states 
has,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  now  ceased,  and  the  new  king 
can  afford  to  be  "  a  man  of  peace."    The  position  of  his  king- 
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dom  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  is  acknowl- 
omou.iLa  edged  by  the  neighlDoniig  powera,  and  the  reign- 
ing Pharaoh  doea  not  soruple  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  mamage.  A  great  commercial  movement  fol- 
lows. By  alliance  with  Hii'am  of  Tyi'e,  Solomon  is  admit- 
ted to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  Ph<finician  traffic,  and  the 
vast  influx  of  the  precioos  metals  into  Palestine  which  re- 
sults from  this  arrangement  enables  the  Jewish  monareli  to 
indulge  freely  his  taste  for  ostentation  and  display.  The 
court  is  reconstructed  on  an  increased  scale,  A  new  palace 
of  enlarged  dimensions  and  far  greater  architectural  magnifi- 
cence supersedes  the  palace  of  David.  The  seraglio  is  aug- 
mented, and  reaches  a  point  which  has  no  known  paralleL 
A  thi-one  of  extraordinary  grandeur  proclaims  in  language 
intelligible  to  all  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire; 
Above  all,  a  sanctuary  for  the  national  worship  is  constructs 
ed  on  the  rock  of  Moriah,  on  which  all  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  resources  of  the  time  are  lavished ;  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  whose  wanderings  have  hitherto  marked  the 
unsettled  and  insecure  condition  of  the  nation,  obtains  at 
length  a  fixed  and  permanent  resting-place. 

12.  But  close  upon  the  heels  of  success  and  glory  follows 
decline.  The  trade  of  Solomon — a  State  monopoly — enriched 
Decline  of  the  himself  but  not  his  subjects.  The  taxes  which  he 
stole.  imposed  on  the  provinces  for  the  sustentation  of 

his  enormous  court  exhausted  and  impovei-ished  them.  His 
employment  of  vast  masses  of  the  people  in  forced  labors  of 
an  unproductive  chiB-acter  was  a  wrongful  and  uneconomical 
interference  with  industry,  which  crippled  agriculture  and 
aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent.  Local  jealousies  were 
provoked  by  the  excessive  exaltation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
The  enervating  inHuence  of  luxury  began  to  be  felt.  Final- 
ly, a  subtle  coiTuption  was  allowed  to  spread  itself  through 
all  ranks  by  the  encouragement  given  to  false  religions,  re- 
ligions whose  licentious  and  cruel  rites  were  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  even  of  decency.  The 
seeds  of  the  disintegration  which  showed  itself  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Solomon  were  sown  during  his  lifetime ; 
and  it  is  only  sui-prising  that  thej  did  not  come  to  light 
earlier  and  interfere  more  seriously  with  the  prosperity  of 
his  long  reign. 
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Signs  of  disiutegration  in  the  empire  during  Solomon's  reign : — 1.  Kevolc 
of  Damascus  under  Irtezon,  and  i'&-establisliment  of  the  Damascene  monarcby. 
2.  Revolt  of  Hadad  in  Edoin.     S.  Attempted  revolt  of  Jeroboam. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  disintegrating  forces,  al- 
ready threatening  the  unity  of  tho  empire,  received,  through 
ThM  Period,  ^^^  f^lly  of  his  successor,  a  sadden  accession  of 
1I.0. 975-390.  strength,  which  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  Re- 
hoboam,  entreated  to  lighten  the  bui-dens  of  the  Israelites, 
declared  hia  intention  of  increasing  their  weight,  and  thus 
drovo  the  bulk  of  his  native  subjects  into  rebellion.  The 
disunion  of  the  conquering  people  gave  the  conquered  tribes 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  whereof  with  few 
exceptions  they  availed  themselves.  In  lieu  of  the  puissant 
State,  which  under  David  and  Solomon  took  rank  among  the 
Jbremost  powers  of  the  earth,  we  have  henceforth  to  deal 
with  two  petty  kingdoms  of  email  account,  the  interest  of 
whose  history  is  religious  ratJier  than  political. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  established  by  the  revolt  of 
Jei-oboam,  comprises  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  reaches 
KiDgdom  of  ^i"<*'ii  t^i«  borders  of  Damascus  and  Hamath  to 
Israel,  B.o.       Within  ten  miles  of  Jerasalem,    It  includes  the 

whole  of  the  trans-Jordan ic  tenitoiy,  ^and  exer- 
cises lordship  over  the  adjoining  country  of  Moab.  The  pro- 
portion of  its  population  to  that  of  Jndah  in  the  early  times 
may  be  estimated  as  two  to  one.  But  the  advantage  of  sn- 
pei-ior  size,  fertility,  and  population  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  inferiority  of  every  Israelite  capital  to  Jerusalem,  and  by 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  a  government  which,  deserting 
parity  of  religion,  adopts  for  expediency's  sake  an  unauthoi-- 
ized  and  semi-idolatrous  worahip.  In  vain  a  succession  of 
Prophets,  some  of  them  endowed  with  extraordinary  mirac- 
ulous power,  struggled  against  this  fatal  taint.  Idolatry, 
intertwined  with  the  nation's  life,  could  not  be  rooted  out. 
One  form  of  the  evil  led  on  to  other  and  worse  forms.  The 
national  strength  was  sapped ;  and  it  scarcely  required  an 
attack  from  without  to  bring  the  State  to  dissolution.  The 
actual  fall,  however,  is  produced  b.c,  T21,  by  the  growing 
power  of  Assyria,  which  has  even  at  an  earlier  date  forced 
some  of  the  monarchs  to  pay  tribute. 

Note,  as  remarkable  features  of  the  kingdom  oflsvael:— 1.  Tlie  frequency 
of  tho  djjiflstic  changes,  and  Ibe  short  average  of  the  reigns.     Nineteen  mon- 
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arche  are  fouml  in  the  brief  space  of  250  (or,  according  lo  tlie  numbers  as- 
signed to  the  reigns,  230)  years,  ^ring  an  average  of  twelve  or  tiiirteen  jears 
to  a  leign.  The  kings  belong  to  nine  different  families.  Eight  of  them  meet 
with  violent  deaths.  Only  two  dynosdes,  those  of  Omri  and  Jehu,  retain  the 
throne  for  any  considerable  period.  3.  The  changes  of  the  capital,  \yhieh  is 
first  Sheehem,  then  Tirzah,  then  Samaria,  8.  The  constant  and  exhausting 
wars  (a)  with  Jadah,  (p)  with  Damascus,  (c)  with  Assyria ;  and  the  wont 
of  an  ally  on  whom  dependence  can  be  placed,  Egypt  being  too  remote,  and 
Phoenicia  too  weak,  to  be  serviceable, 

Like  op  Kinos; — 1.  Jeroboani,  divinely  appointed  to  his  office.  Leader 
of  the  rebellion.  Establishes  the  national  sanctuaries  with  idolatrous  em- 
blems at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  at  the  same  time  ei'eates  a  new  priesthood  in 
opposition  to  the  Levitical.  Great  efflux  of  the  Levites  and  other  adherents 
of  the  old  religion.  War  with  Jndah.  Jeroboam  helped  by  Shishalt.  Reigns 
twenty-two  years  (incomplete),  ii.c.  975  to  95*.  2.  Nadab,  his  son,  reigns 
two  years  incomplete),  B.C.  9S4  to  053,  Murdered  by  Baasha,  3.  Baasha, 
reigns  twenty-four  yeai's  (incomplete),  b.c.  953  to  930.  Makes  Tirzah  the 
eapilal,  WaiB  witii  Asa  of  Judali  and  Ben-hodad  of  Damascus.  Exodus  of 
pious  Israelites  continnes.  4.  Elah,  bis  son,  reigns  two  years  (incomplete), 
D.o.  030  to  9SJ9.  Murdered  by  one  of  his  officers.  G.  Zimri,  against  whom 
the  army  sets  up  Omri,  the  capttdn  of  the  host.  Zimri,  in  despair,  bums  him- 
self in  his  palace,  S.  Omri  has  a  rival  for  some  time  in  Tibni,  but  outlives 
Iiim.  Heigns  twelve  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  920  „to  018.  Tranafors  the 
capital  to  Samaria.  Wars  with  Damascus  and  makes  a  disgraceful  pence. 
7.  Ahab,  his  son,  succeeds,  Beigna  twenty-two  years  (incomplete),  n.c,  918 
to  897.  Strengdiens  himself  by  contracting  affinity  with  Eth-baal  of  Tyre 
and  Jehoshaphat  of  Jerusalem,  The  Tyiiati  alliance  leads  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Phcenician  idolatiy.  Evil  influence  of  the  Fhtenician  princess  Jezebel 
over  her  husband  and  sons.  Advance  of  corruption  and  futile  eiKirts  of 
Elijah,  Wai's  of  Ahab  with  Syria  and  Assyria.  He  &lls  Dghting  against 
llie  Syrians  at  liamoth-gilcad.  S.  Aha^b,  his  son,  r^gns  little  more  than 
a  year,  B,c,  897  to  896.  Eevolt  of  Moab.  9.  Jehoram,  brotlier  of  Ahaziah, 
succeeds  and  reigns  twelve  years,  B.C.  89G  to  884.  Tlie  league  with,  Judah 
contiuoes.  Wars  witli  Moab,  and  with  Hazael  of  DamasciiB,  Jehoram, 
and  the  queen-mother  Jezebel,  are  mnrderad  by  Jehu.  10.  Jehu  is  nc- 
knowle<%ecS  king.  He  destroys  the  whole  lionse  of  Ahab,  and  puts  down  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  maintains  the  idolatiy  of  Jevoboam,  Hnsael  deprives 
him  of  all  his  territory  east  of  the  Joi-dan.  On  one  occasion  at  least  he  pays 
tiibnta  to  Assyria.  Jehn  rmgns  tiventy-eight  years,  ».c,  884  to  866,  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son,  11,  jelioahaz,  who  reigns  aevonteen  years,  b.c,  866 
to  830.  He  loses  dties  to  Damascus,  and  submits  to  have  the  number  of  his 
standing  army  limited.  12.  Jehoash,  or  Joash,  liis  son,  reigns  sixteen  yeai's, 
H.C.  839  to  828.  A  revival  of  tlie  Israelite  power  commences,  Joash  delfts 
Ben-hadad,  son  of  Hanael,  three  times,  and  recovers  part  of  his  lost  lerritoiy. 
He  also  defeats  AmaziaJi,  king  of  Jndah,  and  takes  Jerusalem,  but  allows 
Amaziah  to  continue  king.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  13,  Jeroboam  H., 
under  whom  the  kingdom  reaches  the  acme  of  its  prospeiity.  In  his  long 
reign,  estimated  at  forty-one,  or  by  some  at  fifty-one,  years,  B.C.  823  to  772, 
lie  not  only  recovered  all  the  old  Israelite  territory,  but  even  conquemd  Ha- 
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math  and  Damascus.  He  was  succeedeiH,  either  iminediatety  or  afi^  an 
interregnum,  b;  his  Eon,  2^hariah,  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  the  houee  of 
Jehn.  11.  Zechariah,  who  reigned  six  months  only,  b.c.  772,  ivas  mnrdered 
by  IS.  Shallum,  who  was  in  his  torn  nssasanatec^  within  little  more  than 
a  month,  by  16.  Menahem  of  Tirzah.  This  enterprising  prince,  bent  on 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  Jei'oboam  II.,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  took  Thapsacos ;  but  having  thei'eby  provoked  the  hostility  of  an 
Assyrian  (or  Chaldiean)  monarch,  Pul,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  and  fbrced 
to  become  tributary.  Menahem  r^gned  ten  years,  B.C.  772  to  762.  He 
left  the  crown  to  his  son,  17.  Pekahiah,  who  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
officers,  Pekah,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  b.c.  762  to  760.  18.  Pekali  then 
HHceeeded,  and  veigned  either  twenty  or  thirty  years,  b.o.  760  to  730.  Ho 
was  twice  attacked  by  Tiglath-pileser  IL,  king  of  Assyria,  who  on  the  second 
ocjyision  completely  desolated  the  trans- Joidanic  territory.  His  league  with 
Rexin  of  Damascus  was  ineffectual  against  this  enemy,  thongh  it  reduced 
Jndah  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  After  the  second  invawon  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Pekah  was  murdei'ed  by  Hoshea,  who  succeeded  hitn,  either  directly 
or  aftei'  an  interregnum.  19.  Hoshea,  the  last  king,  reigned  nine  years,  fiom 
it.c.  730  to  721.  He  at  first  accepted  the  position  of  tribntary  undei' Aaajtia, 
but,  having  obtained  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  he  shortly  ailerivards  revolted. 
Shalmatieser,  the  Assyrian  king,  came  up  against  him  and  commenced  the 
wege  of  Samaria,  which  resisted  for  two  jeai's.  It  fell,  however,  shortly  ailer 
Sai'gon's  accession ;  and  with  its  fall  the  kingdom  of  Ismel  came  loan  end. 

15,  The  separate  kingdom  of  Judali,  commencing  at  the 
same  date  with  that  of  Israe],  outlastecl  it  by  considerably 
Kinodom  of  °^°^^  ^^^'^  *  Century.  Composed  of  two  entire 
jtniuh,  li.o.  tribes  only,  with  refagees  from  the  remainder,  and 
confined  to  the  lowei-  and  less  fertile  portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  it  compensated  for  these  disadvantages  by 
its  compactness,  its  unity,  the  strong  position  of  its  capital, 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  felt  them- 
selves the  i-eal  "  people  of  God,"  the  true  inheritors  of  the 
mai'velloua  past,  and  the  only  rightful  claimants  of  the  great- 
er marvels  promised  in  the  future.  SuiTounded  aa  it  was  by 
petty  enemies,  Philistines,  Arabians,  Ammonites,  Israelites, 
Syrians,  and  placed  in  the  pathway  between  two  mighty 
powers,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  its  existence  was  continually 
threatened ;  but  the  valor  of  its  people  and  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence  preserved  it  intact  during  a  space  of 
nearly  four  centuries.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  sister 
kingdom  of  the  North,  it  preserved  during  this  long  space, 
almost  without  a  break,  the  hereditary  succession  of  its  kings, 
who  followed  one  another  in  the  direct  lino  of  descent,  aa 
long  as  thyre  was  no  foreign  intervention.    Its  elasticity  in 
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recovering  from  defeat  is  most  I'emarkablc.  Though  forced 
repeatedly  to  make  ignominious  terms  of  peace,  though  con- 
demned to  see  on  three  occasions  its  capital  in  tiie  occupa- 
tion of  an  enemy,  it  rises  from  disaster  with  its  strength  seem- 
ingly unimpaired,  defies  Assym  in  one  reign,  confronts  Egypt 
in  another,  and  is  only  crushed  at  last  by  the  employment 
against  it  of  the  full  force  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Ijne  of  Ktnos  : — The  throne  is  held  by  nineteen  princes  of  the  honae  of 
David  and  one  usurping  princess  of  the  house  of  Omri,  whose  position  as  queen- 
mother  enables  her  to  seize  the  supreme  power.  The  average  length  of  the 
reigns  is  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  1.  Eehobonm,  son  of  Solomon,  reigns 
eighteen  jeare  (incomplete),  B.C.  9TB  to  9.'i8.  Forbidden  by  the  prophet 
Shemaiah  to  aitacli  Jeroboam,  he  fortiiies  his  towns.  Invasion  of  Shishali ; 
Jerusalem  occnpied  and  plundered.  Jeroboam  strengthened.  Constant  hos- 
tilities betiveen  Israel  and  Judah.  Partial  lapse  of  tJie  people. into  idolatry. 
2.  lAbijam,  his  son,  I'ejgns  three  years  (incomplete),  B.C.  !)oS  to  956.  He 
attacks  Jeraboam  and  gains  a  great  victory.  Cnptules  Bethel  and  other 
towns.  Makes  a  league  with  Ben-hadad.  3.  Asa,  his  son.  Attacked  by 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (Osorkon,  king  of  Egypt  ?),  lie  completely  defeats  him. 
Attacked  by  Baasha,  he  detaches  Ben-hadad  from  his  alliance,  and  gains  ad- 
vantages. Makes  efforts  to  put  down  idolatiy.  lieigns  forty-one  years  (in- 
complete), B.C.  956  to  916.  4.  Jehosh^hat,  liis  son.  Marries  his  son,  Jeho- 
lam,  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  tnakes  alliance  with  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  Assists  Ahab  in  his  Syrian  wars.  Attempts  to  reopen  the 
Ophir  ti'ade  in  conjanetion  with  Ahnziah,  bat  fails.  Wars  with  Moab,  Am- 
mon,  and  Edom.  Keigns  twenty-five  years  (incomplete),  b,c.  916  to  893. 
Succeeded  by  S.  Jehoram,  his  son,  who  reigns  eight  yeare  (incomplete),  b.c. 
892  to  885.  Successful  revolt  of  Edom.  The  Philistjoos  and  Arabs  attack 
and  take  Jerusalem.  Jehoramgivesencouragementto  idolatry,  fi.  Ahaziah, 
his  son,  reigns  one  year  only,  being  murdered  by  Jeha,  king  of  Israel,  B.C. 
884.  He  ia  succeeded  by  7.  Athaliah,  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  who  murders  all  the  seed  royal  except  the  infant  Joash,  and 
makes  herself  queen.  She  i^gns  six  years,  n.c.  384  to  3T8,  and  subsdtntes 
the  worship  of  Baal  for  that  of  Jehov^.  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  heads  a 
rebellion,  proclaims  Joash,  and  puts  Athaliah  to  death.  8.  Joash,  son  of 
Ahaziah,  succeeds.  Reigns  well  as  long  as  Jehoiada  lives,  then  becomes 
idolatrous.  Attacked  by  IlaKael  and  forced  to  purchase  a  peace.  Mnrdered 
by  two  of  his  subjects,  after  he  had  reigned  forty  years,  B.C.  87S  to  838.  i), 
Amaziah,  his  son,  defeats  the  Edomites  and  takes  Fetra.  Attacks  Joash, 
who  defeats  him  and  captures  Jerusalem.  Reigns  twenty-nine  years,  b.c. 
8SS  ID  S09.  Murdered  at  Lachish.  10.  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  his  son,  a  gieat 
and  wailike  prince.  He-establishes  the  port  of  Elath.  Conquers  most  of 
Fhilistia,  Defeats  the  Arabs.  Beceives  tribi\te  ^'om  Ammon.  His  attempt 
to  invade  the  priest's  office  punished  by  leprosy.  Reigns  fifty-two  years,  b.c. 
809  to  757.  11.  Jotham,  his  son,  who  had  been  regent  during  his  father's 
illness,  succeeds.  Eejgns  sixteen  years  (incomplete),  ii.c.  7.'5T  lo  742.  For- 
tifies Jerusalem.     Forces  the  Ammonitos  to  pay  tribute.     Attacked  by  Bez in 
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and  Pekflli  in  his  last  year.  12.  Ahaz,  his  son,  reigns  Eixteeii  years,  B.C.  742 
to  726.  Attacked  by  Razin  and  Tekah,  who  defeat  him  and  besiege  Jeraea- 
lam,  Ahaz  calls  ire  Ihe  aid  of  Tiglath-pileaer  II,  of  Assyria,  and  becomes  his 
trilintary,  Pekah  is  chastised,  Rean  skin,  and  Judiea  relieved.  Ahaz  in- 
troduces various  foreign  idolatries.  13.  Hesekiah,  his  son.  Tlirows  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  defeats  tJie  Pbilistines,  and  re-establishes  the  pure  worship  of 
Jehoviih.  Attacked  by  Sennaeheiib,  he  snbraita  and  becomes  tributary ;  but 
soon  afterwards  he  revolts  and  makes  alliance  with  Egypt.  Second  invasion 
of  Sennacherib,  directed  especially  against  Egypt,  results  In  Uie  complete  de- 
stnictJon  of  his  army,  and  in  the  retinquisliuient  of  his  designs.  Hezekiah  re- 
ceives an  embassy  from  Babylon.  Isaiah  prophesies  during  his  reign,  which 
ksts  twenty-nine  years,  from  B.a  726  to  697.  Heaekiah  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  li.  Manasseh,  who  reigns  fifty-five  years,  from  B.C.  697  to  6+3.  In 
this  reign  idolatry  is  firmly  established,  the  temple  shut  up,  and  the  taw  of 
Moses  allowed  to  fell  into  complete  disuse.  The  worshippei's  of  Jehovah  are 
also  Tiolently  perseenteJ.  Manasseh,  suspected  of  an  intention  to  rebel  by 
the  Assyrians,  is  carried  capUve  to  Babylon,  but  afterwards  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  where  he  effects  a  rdigious  reformation.  1 5.  His  son,  Amon,  suc- 
ceeds, but  reigns  only  two  years,  during  which  he  re-estaWishes  the  various 
idolatries  which  his  iaiher  had  fii'st  introduced  and  then  abolished.  He  is 
murdei'ed  by  conspirators,  B.C.  640.  16.  Josiab,  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight, 
mounts  the  throne,  and  rdgns  thuQ'-one  years,  b.c.  640  to  609.  Abolition 
of  idolatry,  and  restoration  of  the  temple  woi'ship.  Discovery  of  the  Book  of 
tlie  Law.  Scythian  inroad.  PalesUne  invaded  by  Necboh,  king  of  Egypt. 
Battle  of  Megiddo,  and  dc^th  of  Josiah.  17.  Jehoahaz.  his  second  son,  is 
made  king  by  the  people,  but  within  three  months  is  removed  by  Nechob,  who 
confers  the  croicn  on  tiis  elder  brother,  18.  ^ehoiakim,  which  he  holds  for 
four  years  as  an  Egyptian  tributary,  b.  c.  609  to  606.  Great  expedition  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  defeat  of  Necboh  at  Carchemish,  and  extenaon  of  the 
Babylonian  dominion  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Jehoiakim  sabmits,  but  af- 
terwards rebels  and  is  pat  to  death,  B.C.  605  to  598.  10.  Jehoiachin,  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  is  made  king  by  Mebuchadnezzac,  bnt  holds  tlie  throne  iiDt  three 
months  only,  when  he  is  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  subjects,  B.C.  697.  20.  Zedekiah,  third  son  of  Josiali,  nncle  of  Jehoia- 
chin, then  rules  as  a  Babylonian  tribntary ;  but  he  too  rebels,  allies  himself 
with  Apries,  king  of  Egypl^  and  defies  the  Chaldeean  power.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar lays  siege  to  Jerusalem,  ac.  688,  and  takes  it  B.C.  586.  Zedekiah  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  are  canied  captive  to  Babylon.  Jeremiah  prophesies 
during  the  reigns  of  Josiuh  and  his  three  sons. 


PART  II.— AFRICAN  NATIONS. 

R^iminavy  Eetnarka  on  the  Geography  ofAticient  Africa. 

1.  The  coutinent  of  Africa  offe"^  *  remarkable  contrast  to 

tliat  of  Asia  in  every  important  physical  characteristic.     Asia 

extends  itself  through  all  tiiree  zones,  the  torrid,  the  frigid, 
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.  and  tlie  temperate,  and  lies  mainly  in  tlie  last, 
twaen  Africa  or  iiiOEt  favored  of  them,  Africa  belongs  al- 
""  ^"''  most  entirely  to  the  torrid  zone,  extending  only  a 
little  way  north  and  south  into  those  poitions  of  the  two 
temperate  zones  which  lie  nearest  to  the  tropics.  Asia  lias 
a  coast  deeply  indented  ■with  numerous  bays  and  gulfs ;  Af- 
rica has  but  one  considerable  indentation — the  Galf  of  Guin- 
ea on  its  western  side.  Asia,  again,  is  travereed  by  frequent 
and  lofty  mountain  chains,  the  sources  from  which  flow  nu- 
merous livera  of  first-rate  magnitude.  Africa  has  but  two 
great  rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Nigei',  and  is  deficient  in 
mountalua  of  high  elevation.  Finally,  Asia  possesses  eu- 
merons  littora!  islands  of  a  large  size;  Africa  has  but  one 
such  island,  Madagascar;  and  even  the  islets  which  lie  off 
its  coast  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few. 

2.  Its  equatorial  position,  its  low  elevation,  and  its  want 
of  important  rivers,  render  Africa  the  hottest,  the  dryest,  and 
Aridity  aDfl  the  most  infertile  of  the  four  continents.  In  the 
iiiiij'o'rAfri-'  "oi^tli  a  sea  of  sand,  known  as.  the  Sahara,  stretch- 
*"■  es  from  east  to  west  across  the  entire  continent 
fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupies  fully  one- 
fifth  of  its  surface.  Smaller  ti-acts  of  an  almost  equally 
aiid  character  occur  towards  the  south.  Much  of  the  in- 
terior consists  of  swampy  jungle,  irapei-vions,  and  fatal  to 
human  life.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  continent 
i-ender  it  generally  unapt  for  civilization  or  for  the  growth 
of  great  states:  it  is  only  in  a  few  regions  that  Nature 
wears  a  more  benignant  aspect,  and  offers  conditions  favor- 
able to  human  progress:  These  regions  are  chiefly  in  the 
north  and  the  north-east,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea. 

3,  It  was  only  the  moi-o  northera  pai-t  of  Afi'ica  that  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  or  that  had  any  direct  bearing  on 
General  de-  ^^^  histoiy  of  the  ancient  world.  Here  the  geo- 
eciiptioHof     graphical  features  were  veiT  marked  and  strik- 

Noriii  Africa.    ?      ■'^      _,  ,  ,  ,         ■'    ,  ,  , 

lug.  h  irst,  there  lay  close  along  the  sea-shore 
a  narrow  atrip  of  generally  fertile  territory,  watered  by 
streams  which  emptied  themselves  into  the  Mediten-anean. 
South  of  this  was  a  tract  of  rocky  mountain,  less  fitted  for 
human  habitation,  though  in  places  producing  abundance  of 
dates.     Thirdly,  came  the  Gi-eat  Desert,  intei-spersed  with 
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nises — islauds  in  the  Bea  of  tincl  coctiining  epiings  of  wa 
ter  and  a  flourishing  legetition  Below  the  Sahaia,  and 
completely  eep-jrated  by  it  fiom  any  pohticil  contact  with 
the  countnes  ot  the  north,  but  crossed  occasionally  by  eara 
■vans  toi  puipoees  ot  commerce, was  a  second  fertile  region — 
a  land  of  large  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  were  cities  and 
a  numeroQS  population. 

4.  The  westeni  portion  of  North  Africa  stood,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  marked  contrast  with  the  eastern.  Towards  the 
DiviaioiiB;  I.  east  the  fertile  coast-ti-act  is  in  general  exceed- 
«™!*8!&eat.  ingly  naiTow,  and  sparingly  -watered  by  a  small 
em  portion,  number  of  insiguifieant  streams.  The  range  of 
bare  rooky  hills  from  which  they  flow — the  continuation 
of  Atlas — is  of  low  elevation ;  and  the  Great  Desert  often 
approaches  within  a  veiy  short  distance  of  the  coast.  To- 
wards the  west  the  lofty  range  of  Atlas,  running  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  (200  miles)  fi-om  the  shore,  allows  a  broad 
tract  of  fertile  ground  to  intervene  between  its  creat  and 
the  sea.  The  range  itself  is  well  wooded,  and  gives  birth 
to  many  rivers  of  a  fair  size.  Here  states  of  impoi'tance 
may  grow  up,  for  the  resources  of  the  tract  are  great ;  the 
soil  ia  good ;  the  climate  not  insalubrious ;  but  towards 
the  east  Nature  has  been  a  niggard;  and,  ii-om  long.  10°  E. 
nearly  to  long.  30",  there  is  not  a  single  position  where  even 
a  second-rate  state  could  long  maintain  itself. 

5.  The  description  of  North  Africa,  which  has  been  here 
given,  holds  good  as  far  as  long.  30°;  but  east  of  this  line 
Deecripilon  t^^*'^  Commences  another  and  very  different  re- 
ofibaNUB      gion.     From  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  the 

great  reservoirs  on  the  line  of  the  equator,  the 
Nile  rolls  down  its  vast  body  of  watei-s  with  a  coui-se  whose 
general  direction  is  from  south  to  north,  and,  meeting  the 
Desert,  flows  across  it  in  a  mighty  stream,  which  rendei-s 
this  comer  of  the  continent  the  richest  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  tracts  contained  in  it.  The  Kile  valley  is  3000  miles 
long,  and,  in  its  upper  portion,  of  unknown  width.  When  it 
entei-s  the  Desert, about  lat,  16°, its  width  contracts;  and 
from  the  sixth  cataract  down  to  Cairo,  the  average  breadth 
of  the  cultivable  soil  does  not  exceed  fifteen  miles.  This 
soil,  however,  is  of  the  best  possible  quality  ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  strip  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
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troader  tract  known  as  the  Delta,  about  its  moutb,  natu- 
rally constitutes  the  powei-  which  holds  it  a  great  and  im- 
poi'tant  state.  The  proximity  of  this  part  of  Africa  to 
Western  Asia  and  to  Europe,  its  healthiness  and  compara- 
tively temperate  climate,  likewke  favored  the  development 
in  this  region  of  an  early  civDization  and  the  fonnation  of 
a  monarchy  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  histoi-y 
of  the  ancient  world. 

6.  Above  the  point  at  which  the  Nile  eutei-s  the  Desert, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  stream,  occura  another  tract, 
Begion  be-  physically  very  remarkable,  and  capable  of  be- 
KaiStbe  coming  politically  of  high  consideration.  Here 
Bed  Sea,  there  is  interposed  between  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  an  elevated  table-land,  8000  feet 
above  the  ocean-level,  surronnded  and  intei-sected  by  mount- 
ains, which  rise  in  places  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet. 
These  lofty  masses  attract  and  condense  the  vapors  that 
float  in  from  the  neighboring  sea ;  and  the  countiy  is  thus 
snbject  to  violent  rains,  which  during  the  summer  months 
fill  the  river-com-aes,  and,  flowing  down  them  to  the  Nile, 
are  the  cause  of  that  stream's  periodical  ovei-flow,  and  so 
of  the  rich  fertility  of  Egypt.  The  abundance  of  moist- 
ure renders  the  plateau  generally  productive;  and  the  re- 
gion, which  may  be  regarded  as  containing  from  200,000  to 
250,000  square  miles,  ia  thus  one  well  capable  of  nourishing 
and  sustaining  a  power  of  the  firet  magnitude. 

The  nations  inhabiting  Northera  Africa  in  the  times  an- 
terior to  Cyrus  were,  according  to  the  belief  of 
ionof  Nortii-  the  Greeks,  five.  These  were  the  Egyptians,  the 
*™  '^'  Ethiopians,  the  Greeks,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the 
Libyans. 

L  Egypt.  To  the  Egyptians  belonged  the  Nile  valley 
from  lat.  24°  to  the  coast,  together  with  the  baiTen  region 
between  that  valley  and  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  fertile  tract 
of  the  Faioom  about  M<Bria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  Its  moat  important  portion  was  the  Delta,  which 
contained  about  8000  square  miles,  and  was  studded  with 
cities  of  note.  The  cfd^  towns  were,  however,  in  the  nar- 
row Talley.  These  were  Memphis,  not  much  above  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  Thebes,  about  lat,  28°.  Besides  these,  the 
places  of  importance  were,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Elephantine  and 
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Chemmis,  or  Panopolia  ;  in  the  lower  coimtiy,  Heliopolia, 
Sais,  Sebeunytue,  Mendes,  Tanis,  BubastiB,  and  Pelusiam. 
The  Nile  was  the  only  Egyptian  river;  bat  at  the  distance 
of  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  great  stream  divided 
itself  into  three  distinct  channels,  known  as  the  Canobic,  the 
Sebennytic,  and  the  Pelnsiac  branches ;  while,  lower  down, 
these  channels  further  subdivided  themselves,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Nile  waters  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean by  seven  distinct  mouths.  Egypt  had  one  large 
and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  large  lake,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mteris,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  29° 
50'.  It  was  believed  to  ,be  artificial,  but  was  i-eally  a  natu- 
ral depression. 

ii.  Mhiopia.  The  Ethiopians  held  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
above  Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  the  plateau  from  which  de- 
scend the  gi-eat  Nile  afflneuts,  the  modem  country  of  Abys- 
sinia. Their  chief  city  was  Mei-oij.  Little  was  known  of 
the  tract  by  the  ancients ;  but  it  was  believed  to  be  excess- 
ively rich  in  gold. .  A  tribe  called  Troglodyte  Ethiopians — 
i.  e.,  Ethiopians  who  buiTowed  underground  —  is  mentioned 
as  inhabiting  the  Sahara  where  it  adjoins  upon  Fezzan. 

iii.  Greek  Seltlements.  The  Greeks  had  colonized  the  poi'- 
tion  of  North  Afiica  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
Peloponnese,  having  settled  at  Cyrene  about  b.c.  630,  and  at 
Barca  about  seyenty  years  aflerwards.  They  had  aiso  a 
colony  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  a  settlement  at 
the  greater  Oasis. 

iv.  Xibyans.  The  Libyans  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Africa,  extending,  as  they  did,  from  the  bordei-s 
of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Great  Desert.  They  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes, among  which  the  following  were  the-most  remarka- 
ble :  the  Adyi-machidse,  who  bordered  on  Egypt,  the  Naaa- 
monians  on  the  greater  Syrtis,  the  Garamantea  in  the  mod- 
ern Fezzan,  and  the  Atlantes  in  the  range  of  Atlas.  Most 
of  these  races  were  nomadic;  but  some  of  the  more  west- 
ern cultivated  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  had  fixed  abodes. 
Politically,  all  these  tribes  were  excessively  weak. 

V.  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  or  Liby-Phcenicians — 
immigranta  into  Africa,  like  t\ie  GreeVs — liad  fixed  tliem- 
selves  in  the  fertile  region  noith  of  the  Atlas  chain,  at  the 
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point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Sicily.  Here  in  a  clus- 
ter lay  the  important  towns  of  Carthage,  Utica,  Hippo  Zari- 
tus,  Tunis,  and  Zaraa  Hegia,  while  a  little  removed  were 
Adrametnm,  Leptia,  and  Hippo  Regins.  Tlie  entire  tract 
was  fertile  and  well  watered,  intersected  by  numerous  ranges, 
spurs  from  the  main  chain  of  Atlas,  Its  principal  river  was 
the  Bagrada  (now  Majerdah),  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Carthage.  The  entire  coast 
was  indented  by  numerous  hays;  and  excellent  land-locked 
harhoM  were  foi-med  by  salt  lakes  connected  with  the  sea 
by  narrow  channels.  Such  was  the  Hipponites  Palus  (L. 
Benzart)  near  Hippo  Zaritus,  and  the  great  harbor  of  Car- 
thage, now  that  of  Tunis.  Next  to  the  Nile  valley,  this  waa 
the  portion  of  Northern  Africa  most  favored  by  Nature,  an(i 
best  suited  for  the  Jiabitation  of  a  great  power. 


-      A.  Histwy  Bf  Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Tiyiies  to  the  Persiaa  Conquest. 

SOUECE3.  1.  Native;  including  (a)  the  Monuments  themselves,  which 
aro  either  ineei'lptionB  on  buildings,  sarcophagi,  ete,,  or  writmgs  on  papyrus. 
Only  a  portion' of  these  have  been  e(]il«d.  The  beat  collectione  are;  Lef- 
sire,  DevkmSler,  Berlin ;  commenced  in  1849,  and  still  in  progress.  A 
magnificent  work.  Bregsch,  H.,  Geographische  Inacirijieii  aliSgypiischer 
Denkmdier.  Leipzig,  1867-60;  8  vols.  4to.  Champollion  lb  Jeunb, 
Monuments  de  VEggpU  et  de  la  Nubie.  Paris,  1835-43 ;  4  vols,  folio.  Ko- 
eELLiNi,  I  monameati  dell  Egitto  e  ddla  NMa.  Kaa,  1832-43;  text,  9 
vols.  8vo ;  plates,  3  vols,  folio.  Importuit  works  on  single  Enbjects  ai'e 
Lepsiub,  KanigsbacA  der  alten  ^gypten.  Berlin,  1868  ;  2  vols.  4to ;  and 
"WiLKiKSON,  Tarin  Papyrus.  London.  (J)  Tlie  history  of  Manetho,  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  about  b.o.  260,  but  now  esisting  only  in  fraemonta,  and  in  the 
epiwmes  of  Ensebiua  and  Afiicanus  (the  latter  known  to  us  through  Syncel- 
Ins).  'riie  fragmenlE  have  beeti  collected  and  edited  by  C.  Mi'i-leb  in  his 
Fragmenta  Hietoricomm  Grcecomm,  vol.  ii. 

2.  Jewish.  Important  notices  of  the  condition  of  Egypt  ara  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Genesis  and  Exodus ;  and  likewise  in  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  Jeremifth.  Until  the  time  of  Reboboam,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs,  unfortunately,  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  title,  Pharaoh, 
being  used  instead.  This  renders  it  impossible  to  identify,  except  conjectur- 
ally,  the  earlier  Egyptian  monai-chs  of  Scripture  with  monimientnl  or  Maiie- 
thonian  kings. 

3.  Greek,  (a)  The  eariiesi,  and  in  most  respects  the  best  Greek  authority, 
is  HBBopOTtJS,  who  reports  tkithfully  what  the  Egyptian  priests  communi- 
cated to  him  as  the  histoiy  of  their  eountiy,  when  he  visited  Egypt  about 
B.C.  ieo  to  450.     If  he  is  ei'edulons  with  regard  to  the  exaggerated  chronol- 
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ogy  required  by  the  prieatlj'  syalem,  we  must  tcmeinljer  that  lie  had  no  means 
(jf  knowing  how  long  manthid  liad  existed  upon  die  eailh.  The  sketch  of 
EgyptJaa  histoiy  supplied  to  liim  was  scanty  And  incomplele,  but  in  few  re- 
spects untrue.  It  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  moaunieRlai  histoij,  i.  e,,  it  was 
Buoh  a  Iiistory  as  woold  naturally  be  obtained  by  a  travellei'  who  inquired 
principally  contenting  the  founders  of  the  great  public  edifices  which  caine 
under  bis  notiue.  The  list  of  monarchs  obtained  in  this  way  was,  of  course, 
not  consecutive ;  but  the  kings  themselves  were  real  personages,  and  tlie  act- 
ual order  of  thdr  re^a  was  only  at  one  point  seriously  deranged.  Herod- 
otus adds  to  bis  account  of  the  Egyptian  bistory  a,  most  graphic  description 
of  their  manners,  customs,  and  religious  rites — a  description  which,  thougli 
disfigured  by  some  rhetorical  exaggerations,  and  not  free  from  mistakes  of 
the  kind  which  a  foreigner  who  pays  a  short  visit  to  a  country  always  makes, 
is  yet  by  far  the  best  and  fiUiest  account  of  these  matters  that  has  come  down 
to  HE  fram  ancient  ^mea,  (6)  The  Greek  writer  who  comes  next  to  Herod- 
otus in  the  copiousness  with  which  he  treats  Egyptian  aflairs  is  DlODOBOS, 
who,  Jike  Herodotus,  visited  Egypt,  and  who  also  professed  to  dinw  his  nar- 
rative fram  information  furnished  him  by  the  priests.  The  Egyptian  histoiy 
of  Diodoms  is,  however,  so  manifestly  based  on  that  of  Herodotus,  which  it 
merely  supplements  to  a  certain  extent,  that, we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to 
have  been  drawn  quite  independently  from  native  Eoim:es.  Rather  we  must 
regard  him  as  taking  Herodotus  for  his  basis,  and  as  endeavoring  to  fill  out 
the  sketch  with  which  that  writer  had  fut-nished  his  countrymen.  Apparently 
be  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  tustoij  of  Manetho.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlic 
additions  which  Diodoma  makes  to  the  scheme  of  Herodotus  are  ui  almost 
every  instance  worthless.  He  deserves  credit,  however,  for  pointing  out  that 
the  mouarcbs  in  Herodotus's  Lst  are  often  not  consecutive,  but  separated  from 
each  other  by  intervals  of  several  generations.  {<^)  EnAToaiHENBS  of  Cyrene, 
nnd  Afollodoros  the  clironographer,  treated  Egyptian  chronology  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  manipulating  it  at  their  pleasure  in  a  way  that  was  suf- 
ficiently arbitrary.     They  are  of  scarcely  any  value. 

Modern  ■\vovks  on  the  sutject  of  Egyptian  Histovy  are  nu- 
merous and  important.     The  hest  are : 

ChamtOllion  lb  JeONE,  L'Egypte  sons  les  Pkaraoas,  ou  Reeherches  ear 
la  Giographie,  la  Religion,  la  Langwe,  les  EeriUirei,  et  VMisiiiire  de  VEggpte 
aoant  rinvasion  de  Cambi/se.     Paris,  181* ;  2  vols. 

BuNSEH,  Bakok,  -MgypterCa  Sidle  in  der  Weltgeschichle,  Hamburg, 
18+6-57;  6  vols.  8vo.  Translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  Egypt's 
Place  iH  Urtiiiersal  Histmy,  by  Cottrbll  and  Biech.  London,  1848-S7; 
a  vols.  8vo.     Bather  materials  for  history  than  history  itself 

Kbbdrick,  Ancient  Egypt  wider  the  Pharaohs.  London,  1850;  2  vols. 
8vo. 

LeeSitjS,  Chronologie  der  jEggpter,  Einleitung  nnd  Erslei'  ThiMi;  Krilik 
derQuellen.     Beilin,  1849;  4to. 

PooMD,  E.  S.,  HoriE  jEggpliaae,  London,  1851 ;  and  article  on  Egi/pt 
in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  Historical  Nclics  ef  Egypt  in  EAWLMSon'a  Herod- 
otus, vol.  ii.     London,  1858-60. 
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Palmer,  W.,  Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a  Baraiony  of  Sacred  and  Eipjp- 
tian  Ckronologg,  and  an  Appendix  ofAssj/rian  asd  Babi/loman  Antiqaities. 
London,  1861 ;   2  Tola.  8vo. 

BauGBGH,  H.,  Sistoire  de  VEggpte  des  les  premiers  temps  de  son  existence, 
Leipzig,  1859;  4to,  1  toI.  published;  to  be  completed  in  3  vols. 

On  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
the  great  work  is — 

WiLKisBON,  Sir  G.,  Manners  and  Cusfoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  in- 
cluding their  Private  Life,  Govemment,  Laws,  etc. ,  derived  from  a  Cov^ori- 
son  of  the  Paintings,  Scalptares,  and  OrTiaments  stilt  existing,  toiik  the  Ac- 
counts ofAndent  Authors.     London,  1837-41 ;  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  country  will  be  found  in 
the 

Description  de  VEgypte,  ou  Secaeil  des  Observations  et  des  MechercAes  qui 
out  ili  faites  ea  Egi/pte  pendant  FExpidition  de  I'Armee  Franfaise.  Paris, 
1809-30.    Text,  9  vols,  folio ;  platea,  14  vols:  folio. 

Smaller  works,  suitable  for  the  ordinary  student,  are — 


1,  The  early  establishment  of  monarchical  government  in 
Egypt  is  indicated  in  Scripture  by  the  mention  of  a  Pharaoh 
Antiqnitror  "^  contcmporaiy  with  Abraham.  The  full  ac- 
uie  Egvptiaji  count  whict  IS  given  of  the  general  character  of 
mo  ai-c  y.  ^j^^  kingdom  administei-ed  by  Joseph  .suggests  as 
the  era  of  its  foundation  a  date  considerably  more  ancient 
than  tbat  of  Abi-aham's  visit.  Tlie  priests  themselves  claim- 
ed for  the  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  antiquity 
of  above  11,000  years.  Manetho,  writing  after  the  reduction 
of  his  country  by  the  Macedonians,  was  moi'e  moderate,  as- 
signing to  the  thirty  dynasties  which,  according  to  him,  pre- 
ceded the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  number  of  years  amount- 
ing in  the  aggiegate  to  rather  more  than  5000.  The  several 
items  which  produce  this  .amount  may  be  correct,  or  nearly 
so;  bnt,if  then-  sum  is  assumed  aa  measuring  the  duration 
of  the  monarchy,  the  calculation  will  be  largely  in  excess ; 
for  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  Manetho's  dynasties 
were  often  reigning  at  the  same  time  in  different  paints  of  the 
country.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  chronology 
of  early  Egypt  arises  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Manetho's  dynasties  were  contemporary.     The 
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moDuments  pi'ove  a  ceitain  amount  of  contemporaneity 
But  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  thnt  tbey  Lxhaust  tlje 
subject,  or  do  moie  than  indicate  a  practice  the  extent  of 
■which  must  be  deteimined,  paitly  by  eximination  of  oiti 
docnments,  paitly  by  reaeonabJe  coi!jet,tuie 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  names  and  numbeis  m 
Manetho's  lists,  and  -i  laborious  investiEjation  of  the  monu 
Atron  m  ments,  hav6  led  the  be&t  Enghbh  Egyptologert  to 
r>fManetho-a  consti'iiCt,  or  adopt,  the  subjoined  scheme,  as  that 
which  best  cspi-esses  the  real  position  in  which 
Manetho's  fii^t  seventeen  dynasties  stood  to  one  another. 


DyiiDety, 
DviiastJ, 


■I^phat 


Dynoety, 
HerBole- 


DynaatT,    DyDBsty,     DjDOslJ, 
Xoiles.   Sdepliecae.  Shepharaf 


3.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  there  were 
Egypt  during  the  early  period,  at  one  time  two,  at  another 
tree,  at  another  five  or  even   six,  parallel  or  contemporOr 
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conteraporii-  neous  kingdoms,  established  in  diiferent  parts  of 
from  tto."^  the  country.  For  example,  while  the  fii-st  and  sec- 
-ittso.  ou^  dynasties  of  Manetho  were  ruling  at  This,  his 

third,  fourth,  and  sixth  bore  sway  at  Memphis ;  and,  during 
a  portion  of  tins  time,  Lis  fifth  dynasty  was  ruling  at  Ele- 
phantine, his  ninth  at  Heracleopolis,  and  his  eleventh  at 
Thebea  or  Diospolis.  And  the  same  general  condition  of 
things  prevailed  till  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
B.C.;  when  Egypt  was,  probably  for  the  first  time,  united  into 
a  single  kingdom,  ruled  fi-om  the  one  centre,  Thebes. 

4.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  names  and  numbers  in  Mane- 
tho's  first  and  third  dynasties  are  historical  The  cori-espond- 
„  ,^  .  enceof  the  name.  Men ee  (M'na),  with  that  of  other 
«rst  und  thiid  traditional  tounders  of  nations,  or  first  men — with 
hapanDh'il'-"'^'  the  Manes  of  Lydia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Cre- 
toiicai.  j^jj  Minos,  the  Indian  Menu,  the  German  Mannus, 

and  the  like — raises  a  suspicion  that  here  too  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fictitious  personage,  an  ideal  and  not  a  real  founder. 
The  improbably  long  reign  assigned  to  M'na  (sixty  or  sixty- 
two  yeai^),  and  hia  strange  death — he  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus — increase  the  doubt  which  the 
name  causes.  M'na's  son  and  successor,  Athothis  (Thoth), 
the  Egyptian  jEsculapiua,  seems  to  be  equally  mythical.  The 
other  names  are  such  as  may  have  been  bome  by  real  tings, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  Mauetho's  time  they  existed  on 
monuments;  b«t  the  chronology,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  dynasty,  gives  an  average  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
yeai-s  to  a  reign,  is  evidently  in  excess,  and  can  not  be  trnsted. 
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5.  "With  Manetho's  second  and  fourth  dynasties  we  reaeli 
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the  time  of  coiiteraporavy  monuments,  and  feel  ourBclvcs  on 
sm-e  historical  gronnd.  The  tomb  of  Kceechus  (Ke-ke-oo), 
Heal  history  ^^^  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  has  been 
th^rui*d  ^'^I'l^  ^^^^'  ^^^  pyramids  of  Gizeh;  and  Soiis 
ilSMS'  (Sliui-4),  Suphis  I.  (Shufn),  Suphis  II.  (Nou-shnfu), 
nna  contem-  and  Mencheres  (Men-ka-r4),  the  first  fonr  kings  of 
I'ud'S^dj-  the  fourth,  are  known  to  us  fi'om  several  inscrip- 
iinstieR  tions.    There  is  distinct  monumental  evidence  that 

the  second,  fourth,  and  ilfth  dynasties  were  contemporaiy. 
The  fourth  was  the  principal  one  of  the  three,  and  bore  sway 
at  Memphis  over  Lower  Egypt,  while  the  second  ruled  Middle 
Egypt  from  This,  and  the  fifth  Upper  Egypt  fi-om  Elephan- 
tine. Probably  the  kings  of  the  second  and  fifth  dynasties 
were  connected  by  blood  with  those  of  the  fourth,  and  held 
their  respective  crowns  by  permission  of  the  Mempliite  sov- 
ereigns. The  tombs  of  monarchs  belonging  to  all  tliree  dy- 
nasties esist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis ;  and  there  is 
even  some  doubt  whether  a  king  of  the  fifth,  Shafre',  was  not 
the  trne  founder  of  the  "Second  Pyramid"  near  that  city,  ' 
6.  The  date  of  the  establishment  at  Memphis  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  is  given  variously  as  e.c.  3209  (Bunsen),  b.c  2450 
Thefonrthdy-  (Wilkinson),  and  rc.  2440  (Poole).  And  the  time 
Daatr.  during  which  it  occupied  the  throne  is  estimated 

variously  at  240, 210,  and  155  years.  The  Egyptian  practice 
of  association  is  a  fertile  source  of  chi-onological  confusion ; 
and  all  estimates  of  the  duration  of  a  dynasty,  so  long  as  the 
practice  continued,  are  mainly  conjectural.  Still  the  com- 
paratively low  dates  of  the  English  Egyptologers  are.  on 
every  ground  preferable  to  the  higher  dates  of  the  Germans; 
and  the  safest  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  compar- 
ison of  Manetho  with  the  monuments  seems  to  be,  that  a  pow- 
erful monarchy  was  established  at  Memphis  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-fifth  century  B.a,  which  was  in  some 
sort  paramount  over  the  whole  country.  The  kings  of  tliis 
dynasty  were  the  following  : 

1.  Soria  (Shni^J,  who  reigned  twanty-niiie  years  aceoi-ding  (o  Manetho,  and 
bnilt  tlje  northern  pyramid  of  Abooseer,  on  the  bloeks  of  which  his  name  has 
been  found.  2.  Snphis  I.  (Shufn),  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  and  Chembes  of 
Diodorns  Scnhis,  the  builder  of  the  "  Great  Pyramid,"  to  nhom  Manetho 
gives  a  reign  of  sixty- three  years.  8.  Snphis  II.  (Non-shnfi!),  his  brothei-,  who 
reigned  conjointly  with  Suphis  I.,  and  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
"  Great  Pyianiid."    lie  OHtlived  his  brother  by  at  least  throe  ye^-s.     4.  Men. 
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cherea  (Men-ka-r^),  Ihe  Mycerinua  of  Herodotus  and  Diodoras,  perhape  the 
sou  of  SupWa  I.,  the  builder  of  the  "  Third  l*yrHmid,"  which  contained  his 
savcophaguB.  He  reigned,  lilie  Snphis  I.,  sixtj-three  yeavs.  6.  Eatoises, 
tweiity-fiye  yeai's.  6.  Bieheris,  twenly-two  years.  7.  Sebercheres,  seven 
years.  And  S.'ThamphthiE,  nine  years.  Prabable  duration  of  tlio  dynasty, 
nhout  320  yeare. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  monuments  that  the  civilization 
of  Egypt  at  this  early  date  was  in  many  respects  of  an  ad- 
AdToncea  oiv-  vanced  order.  A  high  degree  of  mechanical  sci- 
BOTt'«thla  ^■"'^  ^""^  ^^^^  '^  implied  in  the  quarrying,  traiis- 
aboui'i!"a  porting,  and  raising  into  place  of  the  hnge  blocks 
2440-5220.  whereof  the  pyi-amids  ai-e  composed,  and  consider- 
able mathematical  knowledge  in  the  emplacement  of  each 
pyramid  so  as  exactly  to  face  the  cai-diual  points.  Writing 
appears  in  no  rudimentary  form,  but  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
imply  long  «se.  Besides  the  hieroglyphics,  which  are  well 
and  accui-ately  cut,  a  cursive  character  is  seen  on  some  of  the 
blocks,  the  precursor  of  the  later  hieratic.  The  reed-pen  and 
inkstand  are  among  the  hieroglyphics  employed ;  and  the 
scribe  appears,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  paintings  on  the  tombs, 
maldng  notes  on  linen  or  papyrus.  .The  drawing  of  haman 
and  animal  figures  is  fiiUy  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
later  times;  and  the  trades  represented  are  nearly  the  same 
as  are  found  under  the  Ramesside  kings.  Altogether  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  Pyramid  period  were  not 
just  emerging  out  of  barbarism,  but  were  a  people  who  had. 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  life. 

8.  The  governmental  system  was  not  of  the  simple  char- 
acter which  is  found  in  kingdoms  recently  formed  out  of  vil- 
Eiaiioroio  ^^^^  '^^  tribe  communities,  but  had  a  complicated 
BoverntDeiitfll  organization  of  the  sort  which  usually  grows  up 
»J=  "'  with  time.  Egypt  was  divided  into  nomes,  each 
of  which  had  its  governor.  The  militai^y  and  civil  services 
were  separate,  and  each  possessed  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  functionaries.  The  priest  caste  was  as  distinct  as  in  later 
times,  and  performed  much  the  same  duties. 

9.  Aggressive  war  had  begun  to  be  waged.  The  mineral 
treasures  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  excited  the  cnpidity  of  the 
Aargreeriva  Memphitlc  klngB,  and  Soris,  the  first  king  of  the 
mkiB'pBrh^s  dynasty,  seems  to  have  conquered  and  occupied 
MUbyc^p-     j^_     ^ijg    copper   mines   of  Wady  Maghara  and 
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Savatit-el-Kadim  were  worked  by  the  great  Pyramid  mon- 
archs,  whose  operations  thoro  were  evidently  extensive. 
Whether  there  ia  any  ground  for  regarding  the  kings  in  ques- 
tion as  especially  tyrannical,  may  perhaps  be  d&ubted.  One 
of  them  was  said  to  have  written  a  sacred  book,  and  another 
(according  to  Herodotus)  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and 
good  monai'ch.  The  pyramids  may  have  been  bnilt  by  the 
labor  of  captives  taken  in  war,  in  which  case  tbe  native  pop- 
ulation would  not  have  suffered  by  their  erection. 


CONTEMPOKAKT  DYNASTIES  SEOH  ABOTJ 
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10,  The  fourth  or  "pyi-amid"  dynasty  was  sncceeded  at 
Memphis  by  tbe  sixth  Manethonian  dynasty,  about  b.c.  2220. 
,„  ,  .  ,  The  second  and  fifth  still  bore  sway  at  This  and 
pBTBiioi  dj-  Elephantme ;  while  wholly  new  and  probably  m- 
iiastiea.  dependent  dynasties  now  started  up  at  Heracleop- 

olis  and  Thebes.  The  Memphitic  kings  lost  their  pre-emi- 
nence. Egypt  was  broken  up  into  really  separate  Idngdoms, 
among  which  the  Theban  gradually  became  the  most  pow- 
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11.  The  weakness  of  Egypt,  thus  paveellcd  out  into  five 
kingdoms,  tempted  foreign  attack ;  and,  about  b.c.  2080,  or 
Invasion  of  *  little  later,  a  powerful  enemy  entered  Lower 
Lower'sOTt  ^STV^  from  the  north-east,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
conquereu.  stroying  the  Mempliite  .kingdom,  and  obtaining 
possession  of  almost  the  whole  country  below  lat.  29°  30', 
These  were  the  so-called  Hyk-30S,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  nom- 
ades  ■from  either  Syria  or  Arabia,  who  exercised  with  ex- 
treme severity  all  the  rights  of  conquerors,  burning  the 
cities,  razing  the  temples  to  the  ground,  exterminating  the 
male  Egyptian  population,  and  making  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  two 
Shepherd  dynasties  (Manetho's  fifteenth  and  sixteenth)  were 
established  simultaneously  in  the  conquered  tei-ritoiy,  the 
fifteenth  reigning  at  Memphis,  and  the  sixteenth  either  in 
the  Delta,  or  at  Avavis  (Pelnsium  ?).  Native  Egyptian  dy- 
nasties continued,  however,  to  hold  much  of  the  country. 
The  ninth  (Heracleopolite)  held  the  Pjiioom  and  the  Nile 
valley  southward  as  far  as  Hermopolis ;  the  twelfth  bore 
sway  at  Thebes ;  the  fifth  continued  undisturbed  at  Ele- 
phantine. In  the  heart,  moreover,  of  the  Shepherd  con- 
quests, a  new  native  kingdom  sprang  np ;  and  the  foui-- 
teenth  (Xoite)  dynasty  maintained  itself  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Hyksos  ascendency  in  the  most  central  por- 
tion of  the  Delta. 
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.  Simultaneously  with  the  iiTuption  of  the  Shepherds 
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occurred  aa  increase  of  the  powei-  of  Thebes,  which,  under 
The  twelfth  ^^^  monarchs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  Sesot- 
(TbebBnidy.  tasena  and  Amun-m-h4s  acquired  a  pavamoimt 
thefiikijjaiu  authority  over  all  Egypt  from  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis.  The 
Elephantine  and  Heracleopolite  dynasties,  though  continu- 
ing, became  subordinate.  Even  HeliopoUs,  below  Memphis, 
owned  the  authority  of  these  powerful  monarchs,  who  held 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  carried  their  anns  into  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia.  Amun-m-he  IH.,  who  seems  to  be  the  Maris 
(or  Lamaris)  of  Manetho  and  the  Mceiis  of  Herodotus,  con- 
structed the  remarkable  work  in  the  Faioom  known  as  the 
Labyrinth.  Sesortasen  L  built  numerous  temples,  and  erect- 
ed an  obelisk,  Aa-chitecture  and  the  arts. generally  flourish- 
ed; irrigation  was  extended;  and  the  oppression  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  rude  Shepherd  kings  seemed  for  a  consid- 
ei'able  time  to  have  augmented,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Upper  counti-y. 

13.  But  darker  days  arrived.  Tlie  Theban  monarchs  of 
the  thirteenth  dynasty,  less  warlike  or  less  foitunate  than 
The  thfr-  their  predecessors,  found  themselves  unable  to  re- 
bnnS^yJiK^.  sist  the  terrible  "Shepherds,"  and,  quitting  their 
e^i^eJ'u™  cf'pital,  fled  into  Ethiopia,  while  the  invaders 
[ler^ypt.  ivreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  memorials  of  the 
Sesortasens,  Probably,  after  a  while,  the  refugees  returned 
and  took  up  the  position  of  tributaries,  a  position  which 
must  also  have  been  occupied  by  all  the  other  native  mon- 
archs who  still  maintained  themselves,  excepting  possibly 
the  Xoites,  who  may  have  found  the  marshes  of  the  Delta 
an  effectual  protection.  The  complete  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  "Shepherds"  may  be  dated  about  B.a  1900. 
Their  dominion  lasted  tUl  about  b.c.  1625.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  (Memphitio)  dynasties, the  tenth  (Heracleopolite),  and 
the  seventeenth  (Shepherd)  belong  to  this  interval.  This  is 
the  darkest  period  of  Egyptian  history.  "The  Shepherds" 
left  no  monuments ;  and  during  nearly  300  years  the  very 
names  of  the  kings  are  unknown  to  us. 

14.  A  new  day  breaks  upon  us  with  the  accession  to  pow- 
Kevoit  nndor  ^r  of  Mauetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  b.c. 
AmoBie.  1525.  A  great  national  movement,  headed  by 
Amoais  (Ames  or  Aahmes),  king  of  the  Thebaid,  drove  the 
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Lvaders,  after  a  stout  conflict,  from  the  soil  of 
^§yP*'  *'^d)  releasing  the  countiy  from  the  Ie- 
the  HjkBoe.  cubus  which  had  so  long  Iain  upon  it,  allowed 
ing  period  of  the  genids  of  the  people  free  play.  The  most 
fSa^mi^'the  flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  hiatoiy  followed, 
nmswenth'  '^^^  Theban  king,who  liad  led  the  movement,  re- 
h  eeived  as  his  reward  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  whole  country,  a  right  which  was  inherited 
by  his  successors.  Egypt  was  henceforth,  until  the  time  of 
the  Ethiopio  conquest,  a  single  centralized  monarchy.  Con- 
temporary dynasties  ceased.  Egyptian  art  attained  its  high- 
est perfection.  The  great  temple-palaces  of  Thebes  were 
built.  Numerous  obeiista  were  erected.  Internal  prosperi- 
ty led  to  aggressive  wars.  Ethiopia,  Ai'abia,  and  Syria  were 
invaded.  The  Euphrates  was  crossed ;  and  a  portion  of  Mes- 
opotamia added  to  the  empire. 

KiNOS  or  THE  EieHTBENTH  DvNASTY : — 1,  Amo3  (Ames  or  Aahmes). 
Led  the  insuvrectioli.  Expelled  tlie  Shephei'ds.  Reigned  twenty-six  years, 
B.  c,  1525  to  1499,  2.  Amunoph  1,  Married  the  widow  of  Amos.  Beigned 
twenty-one  yeara,  b.c.  1499  to  1478,  8.  Thothmes.  I,  WaiTed  in  Etliio- 
pia.  On  his  death,  Amen-set,  his  danghter,  became  regent  for  his  infiiEt 
sons,  4.  Thotlunes  II.,  who  died  a  minor,  and  B,  Thochmes  III,,  who 
hecaiue  fait  king,  after  Amen-set  (Amensis  of  Manetho)  bad  lield  office  lor 
twenty-two  years.  This  monarch  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dy- 
nasty. He  waiTed  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Western  Mesopotamia, 
and  is  thought  to  declare  that  he  took  tribute  from  Hineveh,  Is  (Hit),  anil 
Babylon.  His  temples  and  other  buildings  at  Kamac,  Thebes,  Memphis, 
Heliopolia,  Coptos,  and  olher  places  are  magnificent.  He  reigned  at  least 
forty-seven  years,  including  the  IJrae  of  his  minority,  from  about  B.C.  1461  to 
141*.  6.  Amunoph  II.,  his  eon,  whom  he  associated  shortly. befiire  his 
death,  succeeded  him.  His  rdgn  was  short  and  uneventfuL  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  7.  Thothmes  IV.  (Tulhmoais  of  Manetho),  who  cut  the 
gi'eat  sphinx  near  tlie  Pyramids.  He  warred  with  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethi- 
opians. His  queen,  Mant-m-va,  appears  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  8.  Amu- 
noph ni,,  son  of  Thothmea  IV.  and  Mant^m-va,  succeeded  about  b.c.  1400. 
He  was  a  great  and  powerful  soyei*eign.  Military  expeditions  were  made  in 
liis  reign  against  most  of  the  countries  previously  attacked  by  Thothmes  III. 
Many  gieat  buildings  were  erected.  Agiieultci-e  was  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  tanks  or  reservoirs.  The  two  large  Colossi  were  made,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  "the  vocal  Memnon."  Amunoph  further  introduced 
some  religious  clianges,  which  are  obscure,  hat  which  seem  to  have  been  very 
distasteful  to  his  subjects.  He  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years,  about  B.C. 
1400  to  136i.  9.  Horus,  his  son,  succeeded  as  legidmate  king ;  bnt  at  the 
same  time  pretenders  started  up,  possihiy  among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
for  ahout  thirty  years  the  connuy  was  distracted  by  the  claims  of  various 
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sovereigns.  Horns,  however,  conquered  or  outlived  Tiis  rivals,  and  in  liis 
laWr  years  obliterated  theif  memorials.  He  wanted,  successfully  in  Africa, 
and  made  additions  to  tie  buildings  Ht  Kaniac,  Lnxor,  and  other  places. 
His  reign  was  reckoned  at  thirty-seven  years,  B.C.  136*  to  1337.  10.  A 
king  called.  Eesitot  (the  Eathotis  of  Manetho)  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ho- 
rua,  and  to  have  brought  the  dynasty  1o  a  close.  His  I'elationship  to  Horns 
is  nncei'taiii.     He  reigned  only  a  few  years,  b.c  1837  to  182i. 

Kings  of  tke  Ninetebbth  DrwASTy: — 1.  Kamesaes  L,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  (about  s.c.  1324),  derived  his  descent  from  Amos  and  Amimoph  I., 
hut  not  from  any  of  the  latei'  kings.  He  reigned  less  than  two  yeare.  3. 
Seti,  his  son  (the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  iind  Diodorns,  and  the  Sethos  of 
Manetho),  sacceeded— a  great  and  warhke  monarch.  He  re-conquered  Syria, 
which  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Aniunoph  III.,  and  contended  with  the 
Arabs,  the  Hitljt«s,  the  Tahai  (Dai)  on  the  borders  of  Cilicin,  and  the  people 
of  ■Western  Mesopotamia.  He  built  the  Great  Hfdl  of  Kamae,  and  con- 
Btnioted  for  himself  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  royal  tombs.  According  to 
Manetho,  he  reigned  upward  of  fifty  years.  S.  Eamessea  II,  (Eamessu- 
miamun),  who  had  for  many  years  ruled  conjointly  with  his  father,  hecarae 
sole  Mug  on  his  decease.  He  warred  in  the  same  r^ions  and  with  the  same 
people  as  bis  ^tlier,  and  also  carried  his  arms  deep  into  the  A&ican  conti- 
nent Ihe  chief  of  his  monuments  is  the  Kamesseum  (Memnonium)  at 
Thebes.  His  steli,  engraved  on  the  rooI>3  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  is  well  known. 
Egyptian  art  reached  its  culminating  point  in  bis  reign.  He  opened  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  above  Bubastis  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  maintained  a  fleet  in  those 
watei-s.  In  all,  he  reigned  sixty-six  years,  from  about  b.c.  1811  to  1245. 
4.  Amenephthes  (Menephthah),  his  son,  succeeded.  He  is  thought  by  some 
to  ba  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Bsodus.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  iracertain.  H( 
was  followed  by  his  son,  E,  Sethos  II.  (Seti),  who  was  undislingtiished,  and 
had  hut  a  short  reign. 

Kings  oethbTwentiethDvbasty: — Eamessea  III.  (perhaps  tlieEham- 
psinitus  of  Herodotos,  who  was  famous  for  Ms  foil  treasury)  ascended  the 
tlirone  about  b.c.  1319.  Ha  was  at  once  a,  great  bnilder  and  a  conqueror. 
He  foaght  at  sea  with  the  Tokari  (Carians  ?)  and  the  Khairetana  (Cretans  ?) ; 
and  on  land  penelj'ated  as  far  as  'WeEteni  Mesopotamia.  His  chie^buildings, 
which  are  at  Medinet-habu,  though  they  are  magnificent;  indicate  a  certain 
decline  of  the  arts.  He  was  suoeeeded  by  four  sons,  who  all  bore  the  same 
name,  Eamesses,  and  who  were  all  equally  undistinguished.  Then  came 
Eamesses  VIII.,  the  sixth  king  of  the  dynasty,  who  was  more  warlilte  tliaa 
his  predecessors,  and  made  some  successful  foreign  expeditions.  Six  or  sev- 
en other  kings  of  the  same  name  followed,  most  of  whom  had  short  reigns. 
The  dynasty  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  about  B.C.  1085. 

15.  The  decline  of  Egypt  iindei'  the  twentieth  dynasty  is 
very  marked.  We  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  "but  internal 
DeciiDe  ofthB  ^^''^y — ^  decay  proceeding  mainly  from  those 
mon^chy  be-  natural  causes  which  are  always  at  work,  com- 
fweuttetn  polling  nations  and  races,  3iko  individuals,  after 
iiynasty.  they  have  reached  maturity,  to  sink  in  vital  force. 
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!  debilitated,  and  finally  to  perish.  Under  the 
nineteenth  dynasty  Egypt  reached  her  highest  pitch  of 
greatness,  internal  and  externa!;  nnder  the  twentieth  she 
rapidly  sank,  alike  in  military  power,  in  ai-tistlc  genius,  and 
in  taste.  For  a  spaee  of  almost  two  centni-ies,  from  about 
B.C.  1170  to  990,  she  scarcely  undertook  a  single  important 
enterprise;  her  architectural  efforts  daring  the  whole  of  this 
time  were  mean,  and  her  art  without  spirit  or  life.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  space  between  b.c.  990  and  the  Persian  con- 
quest, B.C.  625,  she  experienced  one  or  two  "  i-evivals ;"  but 
the  reaction  on  these  occasions,  being  spasmodic  and  forced, 
exhausted  rather  than  recruited  her  strength;  nor  did  the 
efforts  made,  great  as  they  were,  suffice  to  do  more  than 
check  for  a  while  the  decadence  which  they  could  not  avert. 
16.  Among  the  special  causes  which  produced  this  unusu- 
ally rapid  decline,  the  foi-emost  place  must  be  assigned  to 
CHnees  of  tiie  the  Spirit  of  caste,  and  particularly  to  the  undue 
decime.  predominance  of  the  sacerdotal  ordei'.     It  is  true 

that  castes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in 
Egypt,  since  a  son  was  not  absolutely  compelled  to  follow 
his  father's  profession.  But  the  sepai-ation  of  classes  was  so 
sharply  and  clearly  defined,  the  hereditary  descent  of  pi-o- 
fessions  was  so  much  the  rale,  that  the  system  closely  ap- 
proximated to  that  which  has  been  so  long  established  in 
India,  and  which  prevails  there  at  the  present  day.  It  had, 
in  fact,  all  the  evils  of  caste.  It  discouraged  progress,  ad- 
vance, improvement;  it  repressed  personal  ambition ;  it  pro- 
duced deadness,  flatness,  dull  and  tame  uniformity.  The 
priestly^nfluence,  which  pervaded  all  ranks  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  was  used  to  maintain  a  conventional  standard, 
alike  in  thought,  iu  art,  and  in  manners.  Any  tendency  to 
deviate  from  the  set  forms  of  the  old  religion,  that  at  any 
time  showed  itself,  was  sternly  checked.  The  inclination  of 
art  to  become  naturalistic  was  curbed  and  subdued.  All 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  which  might  have  introduced 
changes  of  manners,  was  forbidden.  The  aim  was  to  main- 
tain things  at  a  certain  set  level,  which  was  fixed  and  unal- 
terable. But,  as  "  non  progredi  est  i-egredi,"  the  result  of 
repressing  all  advance  and  improvement  was  to  bring  about 
a  rapid  and  general  deterioration. 
Compare  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  castea,  ivhkU  nre  given  by  Ilerodo- 
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tuH,  Plato,  and  Diodoras,  witli  the  i-emBilis  on  tlie  Eubject  made  by  modama, 
Hei'odoCus  repi'esents  tbe  castes,  or  clasises,  aa  aeron—'/i-c.,  ptiests,  wanioi's, 
cowherds,  BwinebCTds,  tradesmen,  inteipieters,  and  boatmen ;  Plato  as  six. — 
va.,  priests,  warriors,  shephei'ds,  artificeiB,  Jiusbandmen,  and  huntsmen ; 
Diodocna  as  five — via.,  priests,  warrioi's,  herdsmen,  ardficeis,  mid  Irasband- 
man.  Modems  lay  it  down  that  there  ti'ei'e  retilly  jive  general  pksees — those 
of  Diodorus— -and  that  some  of  these  were  again  subdivided,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  castes.in  India. 

11.  The  growing  influence  of  the  priests,  which  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  later  monarcha  of  the  twentieth  dynasty 
Th  t  t  ^^  fain^nls,  was  shown  still  more  markedly  iu 
first  dynasty  the  accession  to  power,  about  B.C.  1085,  of  the 
MugB.D.n.  priestly  dynasty  of  "Tanites,"  who  occupy  the 
'  "  twenty-fii-at  place  in  Manetho'e  list.  These  kings, 
who  style  themselves  "  High-piiests  of  Amun,"  and  who  wear 
the  priestly  costume,  seem  to  have  held  their  court  at  Tanis 
(Zoan),  in  the  Delta,  hut  were  ackoowledged  for  kings  equal- 
ly ill  Upper  E^ypt.  It  must  have  been  to  one  of  them  that 
Hadad  fled  when  Joab  slaughtered  tbe  Edomites,  a;id  in 
their  ranks  also  must  be  sought  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  According  to  Manetho, 
the  dynasty  held  the  throne  for  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
yeai-s;  but  the  computation  is  thought  to  be  in  excess. 

Kings  op  the  Twenty-fibst  Hynasty: — 1.  Smendes,  who  reigned 
twenty-six  years.  2.  Psnsennes  (Piaham  I. ).  Reigned  forly-oue  or  forty- 
sis  yeai-s.  3.  Nepbercheres.  Rdgned  four  years,  i,  Amenephtlies  (Me- 
nephlhah  II.).  R^gned  nine  years.  5.  Osochor  (probably  Pehor).  B^ned 
six  years.  Left  sculptures  in  a  temple  at  Thebes.  6.  Psinaches  (PiOnkh). 
Rdgned  nine  years,  7,  Psnsennes  IL  (Pisham  II. ),  his  son.  Left  scnlgtureB 
in  the  Bame  temple  as  Pehor.     Reigned  fourteen  (or  thirty-five)  years. 

18,  With  Sheshonk,  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  a  revival  of  Egyptian  power  to  a  certain  extent 
occuiTed.  Though  Sheshonk  himself  takes  the 
nndertiie  title  of  "  High-prlest  of  Amun,"  having  married 
onddjm^y,  the  daughter  of  Pisham  IL,  the  last  king  of  the 
B.0.993-S4J.  sacerdotal  (twenty-first)  dynasty,  yet  beyond  this 
no  priestly  character  attaches  to  the  monarclis  of  his  house. 
Sheshonk  resumes  the  practice  of  military  expeditions,  and 
his  example  is  followed  by  one  of  the  Osorkons,  Monuments 
of  some  pretensions  are  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  line,  at 
Thebes  and  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  which  latter  is  the 
royal  city  of  the  time.      The  revival,  however,  is  partial  and 
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atiorHived,  the  later  mocarchs  of  the  dynasty  being  as  uii- 
distiiigaished  aa  any  that  had  preceded  them  on  the  throne. 
KiHGS  OF  THE  TwENTT-sECONT>  Dybasty  : — 1.  Slieshonlt  (the  Shishak 
of  Scripture,  and  probably  the  Asjchis  of  Herodotas).  Astends  the  throne 
about  B.C.  998,  and  reigns  twentj-one  years,  u.c.  993  to  972.  Keceives  Jei'o- 
boam  at  his  convl,  and  afterwards  niakaa  ao  expedition  ag^nst  Palestine,  to 
establish  Jerobo^tn  in  his  kingdom.  Invades  Judcea,  receives  the  submission 
of  Rehoboam,  and  plundei's  Jei-usaiem.  Sticceededby  his  eon,  2.  Osorkon 
I. ,  who  rdgtis  fifteen  years,  from  B.  o.  973  to  957,  and  leaves  (he  crawn  to  his 
Gon,  3.  Fehor,  who  holds  it  not  more  than  a  year  or  two,  when  he  is  guc- 
ceeded,  or  superseded,  by  hia  brother-in-law,  4.  Osorkon  11.,  who  was  per- 
haps an  Ethiopian  prince,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Osorkon  I.  This  king 
is  probably  the  Zerach  of  Seriptui'e,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
agmnst  Asia,abotit  B.C.  9i3.  He  ragned  tmenty-thi-ee  years,  from  B.C.  956 
Ui  938.  6.  Sheshonk  II.,  his  son,  succeeded  him;  after  whom  the  ci'own 
passed  to  a  "prince  of  the  Mashoash,"  6.  Takelot  I.,  who  was  married  to 
Keromama,  a  granddaughter  of  the  third  king^  Pehor.  He  reigned  (prob- 
ably) twenty-three  years,  when  he  was  sncceeded  by  his  son,  7.  Osorkon 
m.,  who  rwgned  at  least  twenty-eight  yeara.  He  left  the  ci'own  to  his  son, 
8.  Sheshonk  IIL,  who  also  vdgned  as  much  as  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years.  .  The  dynasty  ended  with  9.  Takelot  11.,  son  of  Sheshonk  III.,  tbe 
length  of  whose  r^gn  is  quite  nncertahi.  The  probable  dni'ation  of  the  dy- 
nasty was  146  yeai'B,  b.c.  998  to  8i7. 

19.  The  decline  of  the  monarchy  advanced  no wvvith  rapid 
stvides.  On  the  death  of  Takelot  IX,  a  disintegration  of  the 
Pnrtherde-  kingdom  seems  to  have  taken  place.  While  the 
ly-third  aiid"'  Buhastite  line  was  ean-ied  on  in  a  thii'd  Pisham 
KSli^Src.  (oi'  Pishai)  and  a  fourth  Sheehook,  a  rival  line, 
847-70S.  Manetho's  twenty-third  dynasty,  sprang  up  at 
Tanis,  and  obtained  the  chief  power.  The  kings  of  this  line, 
who'are  four  in  number,  are  wholly  undistinguished. 

lijNos  OP  THE  TwENTV-iHiRD  DruASTY ; — I.  Petttbast^  fPet-su-pasht). 
Reigned  forty  years.  S,  Osorko  (Osorkon  IV.).  Reigned  eight  years.  "  3. 
Paammus  (Pse-miit).  Reigned  ten  years.  1.  Zet  (probably  Seti  III.). 
Reigned  thirty-one  years.  Dnration  of  the  dynasty,  dghty-nme  years,  from 
B.e.  847  to  768, 

20.  A  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Safs,  another  city 
of  the  Delta,  now  took  place.  A  king  whom  Manetho  and 
Thehientj.  Diodonis  Called  Bocchoris  (perhaps  Pehor)  as- 
twantr-tifth  cended  the  throne.  This  monarch,  after  he  had 
HgTi^t'oon-  reigned  forty-four  years — either  as  an  independ- 
Simlopinf  ^°*  prince  or  aa  a  tributary  to  Ethiopia — was 
nbont  Ro.  T3».  put  to  death  by  Sabaco,  an  Ethiopian,  who  con- 

i  Egypt  and  founded  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty. 
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KiNG3  OP  THE  TwENTY-rrFTH  Dynabty: — I.  Sabaco  I.  fSliebek  I.),  the 
So  or  Seveh  of  Scripture.  His  ueaty  mitli  Hoshen,  the  last  king  of  Isiael, 
must  have  been  mude  nbout  b.c.  724.  Its  conclusion  shows  that  the  en- 
croachments of  Assjrin  had  begun  to  cause  alarm.  The  first  hostile  contact 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt  oooui'red  in  bis  rwgn.  Sargon,  who  was  his  ad- 
versaiy,  defeated  his  troops,  and  made  himself  master  of  Philistia,  about  b-c. 
719.  %  Siihaco  It,  the  SeveohnB  of  Manetho,  succeeded,  about  b.c.  704, 
Uis  reign  of  fourteen  years  terminated  b.c.  690,  when  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  Ethiopian  tftonarehs  mounted  the  throne.  This  wns  8.  Tehrak — the 
Tirfiakah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Tnrcns,  Taracuu,  or  Tearchon  of  the  Grreek 
writers — who  contended  successiTely  with  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and 
Aeehur-bani-pal.  Discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  about  B.C.  698.  Esarhad- 
don invades  I/>wer  Egypt,  about  b.  c.  GGd,  and  breaks  it  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  kingdoms.  Tirhakah  re-establishes  his  authority,  u.c.  G6S. 
Asshur-bani-pal,  having  encceeded,  contends  with  TiAakah  for  two  years, 
Tirhakah  is  defeated  and  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  eon,  who  is  driven  ottt. 
Egypt  is  then  once  more  broken  up  into  petlj  Mngdoms  (compare  the  do- 
decarcliy  of  Herodotus),  and  remains  subject  to  AsByria,  probably  1^1  the 
death  of  Asshnr-bani-pal,  about  b.c.  647.  Kechch,  the  father  of  Psammeti- 
cJins,  is  among  the  viceroys  whom  Asshor-banJ-pal  sets  up, 

21.  Thus  it  appeal's  that  between  i.e.  730  and  665  Egypt 
was  conquered  twice — firet  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  then, 
Asayrian  con-  witMn  about  sixty  yeare,  by  the  Aasyriana.  The 
S;'Spt"n,o.  native  Egyptian  ai'my  had  grown  to  be  weak  and 
^^-  contemptible,  fi-om  a  practice,  which  sprang  up 

nnder  the  Sheshonks,  of  employing  mainly  foreign  troops  in 
military  expeditions.  There  was  also  (as  has  been  observed 
ah-eady)  a  general  decline  of  the  national  spirit,  which  made 
submission  to  a  foreign  yoke  less  galling  than  it  would  have 
been  at  an  earliev  date. 

33.  It  is  difiicnlt  to  say  at  what  exact  time  the  yoke  of 
Assyria  waa  thrown  off.  Psammetichus  (Psamatik  I.),  who 
Ke-CBtnijiisn-  sccms  to  have  succeeded  his  father,  Nechoh,  or  to 
JJ^'j^^J^P"  have  been  associated  by  him,  almost  immediately 
ps"^™"!'-  after  his  (Nechoh's)  establishment  as  viceroy  by 
u-sizth  Asshur-bani-pal,  counted  his  reign  fi-om  the  abdi- 

tyfabout'^a'  cation  of  Tirhakah,  as  if  he  had  fi'om  that  time 
been  independent  and  sole  king.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  i-eality  for  several  years  he  was  mere- 
ly one  ot  many  rulers,  all  equally  subject  to  the  great  mon- 
areh  of  Assyria.  The  revolt  which  he  headed  mat/  have 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal;  but,  more  proba- 
bly, it  fell  in  that  of  his  successor.  Perhaps  its  true  cause 
was  the  shattering  of  Assyrian  power  by  the  invasion  of  the 
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Scyths,  about  ac.  633.  Psammetichus,  ty  the  aid  of  Greek 
laercenaries,  and  (apparently)  after  some  oppoaition  from  liis 
brother  Tieeroys,  made  himself  independent,  and  established 
his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Native  rule  was 
thus  restored  after  nearly  a  century  of  foreign  domination. 

Kings  of  the  Twenty-sixth  DruASTlf : — 1.  Psammetidius  (Psnmalil: 
I.).  Manied  an  Ethiopian  princess.  Settled  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  pei'- 
manenl  camps  near  BubaslJs.  Offended  the  warrior  caste,  whidi  deserted  in 
great  mimbera  to  the  Ethiopians.  Enconraged  art  and  constructed  several 
great  works.  Besieged  and  toolc  Aslidod.  Bribed  the  Scythians  to  redre 
from  Palestine  ivithoot  stacking  Egypt.  Wasof  an  inquiring  turn  of  iBind, 
and  tried  many  curious  experiments.  Eeigned  fiftj.four  yeare  in  all,  from  B.a 
664  to  610;  but  vms  probably  not  an  independent  monEi'ch  for  more  than 
twenty  or  thu'ty  years.  2.  Nechoh,  his  son.  Reigned  sixteen  yeaiB,  from  B.c 
610  to  5Si.  Applied  himsdf  lo  ijaval  and  commercial  matters.  Built  fleets 
in  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Attempted  to  re-open  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Had  Africa  circumnavigated.  Invaded 
Syria  in  his  second  jear,  B.C.  609 ;  defeated  Joaiai  at  Megiddo,  and  con- 
qnered  the  whole  tract  between  Egypt  and  Carchemish,  on  llie  Euphrates. 
Attacked  by  Nebnchadnezzar,  B.C.  605 ;  was  defeated  and  forced  to  yield  all 
his  conquests,  3.  Psammis  (Psamaiik  II.),  hia  son.  Eeigned  only  six  years, 
from  B.C.  694  to  B88.  Made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  *.  Apries  (the 
Uaphris  of  Manetho,  arid  the  Phataoh-hophra  of  Scripture),  hia  sou.  Kwgned 
nineteen  years,  from  b.c.  688  to  569.  Eranmed  the  aggressive  policy  of  his 
grandfather.  Besieged  Sidon,  and  fbnght  a  naval  batfle  with  Tyre.  Assist- 
ed Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  inefiectuaily.  Made  an  eitpedition 
against  Cyrano,  which  ended  ill.  Deposed,  either  by  a  revolt  on  the  part  of 
his  own  subjects,  or  more  probably  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.c.  569.  Succeeded 
by  fl.  Amaais  (Ames  or  Aahmea),  who  probably  held  his  crown  at  first  un- 
der tlie  Babylonian  monarch.  Having  strengthened  hunself  by  manying  a 
niece  of  the  Ute  king,  daughter  of  his  sistei',  Hitoeris,  he  after  a  while  made 
himself  independent.  He  adorned  Sails  with  grand  buildings,  and  leii  monn- 
ment«  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  encouraged  Greek  merchants  to  settle 
in  Egypt,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyrene  and  other  Greek  States. 
The  only  expedition  which  he  undertook  was  one  against  Cyprus,  which  sub. 
mitted  and  became  tribntary.  Tearing  the  growing  power  of  Persia,  he  al- 
lied himself  with  Crossos  of  Ljdia  and  Polycrates  of  Samoa  ;  but  nothing  was 
gained  by  these  prudential  measures.  After  the  death  of  Cyrna,  Cambyses, 
his  son,  collected  a  great  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  had  probably  com- 
menced his  nmrch  when  Amasis  died,  having  reigned  forty-four  years.  The 
task  of  resisting  this  attack  fell  on  his  son,  6.  Psammenitus  (Psamatik  III.), 
who  met  Cambyses  near  Pelusium,  but  was  defeated  and  eom- 
qi^r^'by'  pelled  to  shut  himself  np  in  his  capital,  Memphis,  which  was 
Caro^ees,  shortly  besieged  and  takiaj.  Psammenitus  ivas  made  prisoner 
""'  after  he  had  reigned  six  months,  and  soon  aftei-wards,  being  sus- 

pected of  an  intention  to  revolt,  was  put  to  death,  b.c.  623.  Thns  perished 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  after  it  had  lasted,  as  a  single  united  kingdom,  for  a 
thousand  years. 
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23.  The  revolts  of  Egypt  from  Persia  will  necessarily  come 
aader  consideration  in  the  section  on  the  AehEemenian  Mon- 
Hevoita,  u.c.  archy.  Egypt  was  the  most  disaffected  of  all  the 
40O-456.  Persian  provinces,  and  was  always  striving  after 

independence.  Her  antagonism  to  Persia  seems  to  have  been 
lees  political  than  polemical.  It  was  no  doubt  fei-mented  by 
the  priests.  On  two  occasions  independence  was  so  far 
.achieved  that  native  ralers  were  set  up ;  and  Manetho  counts 
three  native  dynasties  as  interrupting  the  regular  succession 
of  the  Persians.  These  form  the  twenty-eighth,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  series.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  one  king  only,  Amyrtieus,  who  revolted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Inarus,  and  reigned  from  b.c.  460  to  455.  The  other 
two  dynasties  are  consecutive,  and  cover  the  space 
from  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c. 
405)  to  the  re-conquest  under  Ochus  (b.c.  346). 

KiHOS  01'  THE  Twentt-n:nth  (Mendesian)  Dykastt: — 1.  NefBtites 
(Nefhorot).  Reigned  six  yeai's,  b,c.  405  to  S99.  2,  Achoris  (Hakar). 
Reigned  tiiirteen  years,  B.C.  399  to  386.  3.  Psammuthis.  Betgned  one 
year,  B.C.  386  to  885.     4.  Nepheritea  II.     Reigned  four  months,  b.c.  384. 

Kings  of  the  Thibtibtii  (Sbbemnyiic)  DyUASTir ;— 1.  Neetanebo  I. 
(Necht-nebef).  ReignedaJghteenyears,  u.c.  884to3G0.  2.  Teosoi-Tachos. 
Reigned  two  yenis,  b.c.  3S6  to  364.  3,  Neetanebo  II.  (Secht-nebef). 
Reigned  eighteen  years,  b.c.  3G4  to  346, 


SouiCKb  It  n  nntOitunale  that  we  possess  no  native  accounts  of  the 
Histon  of  Ciithage.  Native  lusbDnea  esiated  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  T\ere  seen  by  Sailust,  but  no  ti^nslatJon  was  made  of  them 
into  the  tongue  of  the  conqneroi  The  Carthaginian  inscriptions  which 
modem  lespaioh  has  discovered  aio  in  no  instance  Mstoriral.  We  have  not 
ei  en  any  descnpfioii  bj  a  Gi  eek  or  I^tin  wiitei-  of  the  general  character  or 
contents  of  the  native  histories  Nor  is  the  deficiency  of  native  leeorda 
compensated  by  any  e^act  or  copious  aoeoimts  from  tho  pens  of  foieigners 
Herodotus,  who  gives  us  Monogiaphs  on  the  histories  of  so  many  ancient 
nations,  is  almost  nhollj  silent  about  Carthage.  Timseus,  Ephonis,  and 
I'heopompns,  the  earhest  Greek  authois  who  treated  of  Carthaginian  affairs 
at  any  length,  were  wnlers  of  pool  judgment ;  and  of  their  works,  moieover, 
we  have  nothing  bnt  a  few  fragments.  The  earliest  and  most  important  no- 
tice of  Carthage  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  Aiistotle's  account  of  the 
form  of  government  (Fol.  ii.  11).  Fiom  this  most  valuable  passage,  com- 
bined with  scattered  notices  in  other  writers,  the  constitnlional  history  of  the 
great  commercial  republic  may  be  1o  some  extent  reconstructed.  For  the 
general  course  of  hei-  civil  history,  for  her  foundation  and  her  earlier  wars 
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and  conquests,  we  must  liaye  ceeoai-se  to  Justin,  Diodoviis,  and  Poljbius. 
The  later  wara  are  O.'eiited  at  some  length,  bat  from  a  Boman  point  of  view, 
by  Foljbias,  Livy,  and  Appian.  Herodoftis  has  soma  impartant  notices  con- 
nected with,  the  trade  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  wMoli  further  light  is  thrown 
by  two  trsnslfttione  of  Carthaginian  works,  which  ai'e  still  extant.    These  are ; 

Hanno,  Peripl-as,  in  C.  M1;llbb'b  GeoyrapSi  (rjvecs  Minores.  I'aris, 
1856 ;  and  ed.  FAtcoKER.     London,  1797. 

Festus  Aviencb,  Ora  Maritima  (i.  80-130;  iv.  STn-412},  in  Hudson's 
Geographi  Mi-aorts,yo\.  iv.     Oxford,  16158. 

Modern  wovks  touching  oo  tlie  Listoi-y  of  Caitlisigo  are 
the  following : 

BoTTiCHER,  Gesckichte  dee  Carthager  jtach  den  Qaellen,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1837. 

Heerbn,  IdeeR  uber  die  Politik,  etc.,  vol.  iv,  Tmnelated  into  English, 
nnd  published  at  Oxford  by  Talboya,  J832, 

Davis,  Dr.  N.,  Carthage  and  Aer  Eemaim.  London,  1861.  Containing 
an  acconnt  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  Caithflge  made  in  the  years  18.57 
and  18S8. 

The  history  of  Carthage  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  periods — the  first  extending  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  the  coninaencement  of  the  ivars  ivith  Syracuse, 
B.C.  850  to  480 ;  the  next  from  the  firet  attack  on  Syi'acuse 
to  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Rome,  e.c.  480  to  264 ;  and 
the  third  from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  wars  to 
their  tennination  hy  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  b.c.  264  lo 
146.  In  the  present  place,  only  the  first  and  second  of  these 
periods  will  be  considered. 

J'lEST  PERIOD. 
From  the  Foundation  of  Carthage  to  tke  Comraeacemeat  of  the  Wars  with 
Syracuse,  from  about  B.C.  850  to  480. 
1 .  The  foundation  of  Carthage,  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  Tyrian  histories,  belonged  to  the  time  of  Pygmalion,  the 
Fonndaiion  SOU  of  Matgcn,  who  secms  to  have  reigned  from 
pnd^'^itiin  about  B.C.  87l  to  824.  The  colony  appeai-s  to 
ocihBcity.  have  taken  its  rise,  not  fi-om  the  mei-e  commei-- 
cial  spirit  in  which  other  Tyrian  settlements  on  the  same 
coast  had  originated,  bnt  from  political  differences.  Still, 
its  relations  with  the  mother  city  were,  from  first  to  last, 
friendly;  though  the  bonds  of  union  were  under  the  Phfe- 
nician  system  of  colonisation  even  weaker  and  looser  than 
under  the  Greek,     TJie  site  chosen  for  the  settlement  was  a 
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peninBula,  pvojecting  eaetward  into  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  towards  the  -west  by  in  isth 
mus  about  three  miles  across.  Here  were  some  excellent 
land-locked  harbors,  a  position  easily  defensible,  and  i  sod 
which  was  fairly  fertile.  The  settlement  was  made  with  the 
good-will  of  the  natives,  who  understood  the  benefits  of 
commerce,  and  gladly  let  to  the  new-comers  a  portion  of  then 
soil  at  4  fixed  rent.  For  many  years  the  place  must  have 
been  one  of  small  importance,  little  (if  at  all)  superior  to 
TJtica  or  Hadrametam;  but  by  degrees  an  advance  was 
made,  and  within  a  centnry  or  two  ^om  the  date  of  her 
foundation,  Carthage  had  become  a  considei-able  power,  had 
shot  ahead  of  all  the  other  Phceniciau  settlements  in  these 
parts,  and  had  acquired  a  large  and  valuable  dominion. 

2.  The  steps  of  the  advance  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
trace.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  unlike  the  other  nite- 
Rapid  nd-  nician  colonies,  and  unlike  the  Phoenician  cities 
vonce.  Qf  j]jg  Asiatic  mainland  themselves,  Carthage 
aimed  from  the  fii-st  at  uniting  a  land  with  a  sea  dominion. 
The  native  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  originally 
nomades,  were  early  won  to  agricultural  occupations;  Car- 
thaginian colonies  were  thickly  planted  among  them ;  inter- 
marriages between  the  colonists  and  the  native  races  were 
encouraged ;  and  a  mixed  people  grew  up  in  the  fertile  ter- 
i-itoiy  south  and  south-west  of  Carthage,  known  as  Liby- 
Phffinices,  who  adopted  the  language  and  habits  of  the  im- 
migi-ants,  and  readily  took  up  the  position  of  faithful  and 
attached  subjects.  Beyond  the  range  of  territory  thus  oc- 
cupied, Carthaginian  influence  was  further  extended  over  a 
large  number  of  pure  African  tribes,  of  whom  some  applied 
themselves  to  agriculture,  while  the  majority  presei-ved  their 
old  noniadic  mode  of  life.  These  tribes,  like  the  Arabs  in 
the  modem  Algeria,  were  held  in  a  loose  and  almost  nomi- 
nal subjection ;  but  still  were  reckoned  as,  in  a  certain  sense, 
Carthaginian  subjects,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire.  The  proper  territory  of  Carthage 
was  regarded  as  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  Lake 
Triton,  and  westward  to  the  river  Tusca,  which  divided 
Zeugitana  from  Kumidia,  thus  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
modem  Beylik  of  Tunis. 

3,  But  these  limits  were  far  from  contenting  the  iimbition 
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of  the  Carthaginians.  From  the  compact  and  valuable  ter- 
Bitentofthe  ritoi?  above  (tesciibed,  they  proceeded  to  bring 
laud  power,  within  the  scope  of  their  influence  the  tracts  which 
lay  beyond  it  eastward  and  westward.  The  authority  of 
Carthage  came  gradually  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the 
coast-tribes  between  the  Tusca  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  well  as  by  the  various  nomad  j-aces  between  Lake  Triton 
and  the  tenitory  of  Cyr@ii4  In  the  former  tract  numerous 
settlements  were  made,  and  a  right  of  marching  troops  along 
the  shore  was  claimed  and  exercised.  From  the  latter  only 
commercial  advantages  were  derived ;  but  these  were  prob- 
ably of  considerable  importance, 

4,  In  considering  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Af- 
rica, it  must  not  be  foi'gotten  that  the  Phtenicians  had  fonnd- 
„  .  ^       . ..  ed  numerous  settlements  on  the  African  mainland, 

RelBaons  with         n     ,        -^       ,  ,       ,  ^  .      n 

other  phfflni-  and  that  Carthage  was  only  the  most  powerful  of 
these  colonies.  TJtica,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Mag- 
na, and  other  places,  were  at  the  flrat  independent  communi- 
ties over  which  Caith^e  had  no  more  right  to  exercise 
authority  than  they  had  over  hei'.  The  dominion  of  Car- 
thage seems  to  have  been  by  degrees  extended  over  these 
places ;  but  to  the  last  some  of  them,  more  especially  Utiea, 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  independence ;  and,  so  far  as 
these  settlements  are  concerned,  we  mnsl  view  Carthage 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  than  as  a  single  central- 
ized power.  Her  confederates  were  too  weak  to  resist  her  or 
to  exercise  much  check  upon  her  policy ;  but  she  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  less  than  absolute  mistress  of  many  places 
lying  within  her  ten-itory. 

5.  But  the  want  of  complete  unity  at  home  did  not  prevent 
her  from  aspiring  after  an  extensive  foreign  dominion.  Her 
CoionleBiQ  influence  was  established  in  Western  Sicily  at  an 
the  iBianda.  g^rly  date,  and  superseded  in  that  region  the  still 
more  ancient  influence  of  Phtenieia.  Sardinia  was  conquered, 
after  long  and  bloody  wars,  towai'ds  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  The  Balearic  islands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica,  seem  to  have  been  occupied  even  earlier.  At  a  later 
time,  settlements  were  made  in  Corsica  and  Spain ;  while  the 
smaller  islands,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Malta,  Ganloa  (Gozo),  and  Ceroina, 
were  easily  subjugated.     By  the  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy, 
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Carthaginian  power  extended  fi'om  the  greatei-  Syrtis  to  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  and  from  Corsica  to  the  flanks  of  Atlas, 

6,  To  effect  her  conquests,  the  great  trading  city  had,  al- 
most of  necessity,  recoui-se  to  mercenaries.  Mercenaries  had 
Land  Tovoe  nf  been  employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarche  as  early 
mercenaiiee.  as  the  time  of  Psammetichna  (b.c.  664),  and  were 
known  to  Homer  about  two  centuries  previously.  Besides 
tlie  nncleus  of  a  disciplined  force  which  Caithage  obtained 
from  her  own  native  citizens  and  from  the  mixed  race  of 
Lihy-Phoenices,  and  besides  the  irregulars  which  she  drew 
from  her  other  subjects,  it  was  her  practice  to  maintain  large 
bodies  of  hired  troops  ijiiiTdo^pous),  derived  partly  from  the 
independent  African  nations,  such  as  the  Numidians  and  the 
Manritanians,  partly  from  the  warlike  European  i-aces  with 
which  her  foreign  trade  brought  her  into  contact — the  Iberi- 
ans of  Spain,  the  Ceits  of  Gaul,  and  the  Liguriana  of  North- 
ern Italy,  The  first  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  this  practice  belongs  to  the  year  n.c.  480;  but  there  ia  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe  that  it  commenced  considerably 
earlier, 

7,  The  naval  power  of  Carthage  must  have  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city ;  for,  as  the  sea  in  ancient  times 

swarmed  with  pirates,  an  extensive  commerce  i-e- 
'"'^'  quired  and  implies  the  possession  of  a  powerful 
navy,  Ii'or  several  centuries  the  gi-eat  Phcenician  settlement 
must  have  been  almost  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Western 
and  Central  Mediterranean,  the  only  approach  to  a  rival  be- 
ing Tyrrhenia,  which  was,  however,  decidedly  inferior.  The 
oiBcers  and  sailors  in  the  fleets  were  mostly  native  Cartha- 
ginians, while  the  I'owers  were  mainly  slaves,  whom  the  State 
bred  or  bought  for  the  pui-pose. 

8,  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Carthaginians  was  aroused  by  the  intrusion,  into 
Commercini  Waters  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  of  Greek 
tweeutheCHT-  Commerce.  The  enterprising  Phocasans  opened  a 
an^he""  trade  with  Tartessus,  founded  Massilia  near  the 
Qteeks.  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  songht  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Corsica  in  force.  Hereupon  Carthage,  assisted  by 
Tyrrhenia,  destroyed  the  Phoctean  fleet,  about  b.c.  550,  Soon 
afterwards  quaiTels  arose  in  Sicily  between  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  the  Greek  settlements  there,  pvovoked  apparently 
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by  the  latter.  About  the  same  time  Kome,  nndei-  the  aecond 
Tarquin,  became  a  flourishiiig  kingdom,  and  a  naval  power 
of  some  consequence ;  aad  Carthage,  acouBtomed  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Italians,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  rising  State,  about  B.a  508. 

9.  The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  most  other 
gi-eat  trading  communities,  was  undoubtedly  aristocratic. 
cocaHtQiiou  The  native  element,  located  at  Cai-thage,  or  in  the 
orcflithflge.  immediate  neighborhood,  was  the  sole  depositary 
of  political  power,  and  governed  at  its  will  all  the  rest  of  the 
empii-e.  Within  this  native  element  itself  the  chief  distinc- 
tion, which  divided  class  from  class,  was  that  of  wealtli. 
The  two  Suffetes  indeed,  who  stood  in  a  ceitain  sense  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  seem  to  have. been  chosen  only  from  cer- 
tain families ;  hut  otherwise  all  native  Carthaginians  wei-e 
eligible  to  all  offices.  Practically  what  threw  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  rich  was  the  fact  that  no  office  was  salaried, 
and  that  thus  the  poor  man  could  not  affijrd  to  hold  office. 
Public  opinion  was  also  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rich.  Can- 
didates for  power  were  expected  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money,  if  not  in  actual  bribeiy,  yet  at  any  rate  in  treating 
on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Thus  office,  and  with  it  power, 
became  the  heritage  of  a  certain  knot  of  peculiarly  wealthy 
families. 

1 0.  At  the  head  of  the  State  were  two  Suffetes,  or  Judges, 
who  in  the  early  times  were  Captains-general  as  well  as 
The  snffetBs,  chief  civil  magistrates,  hnt  whose  office  gradually 
SeS'oEOoe  c^me  to  be  regarded  as  civil  only  and  not  military. 
Onndrea.  These  were  elected  by  the  citizens  from  certain 
families,  pi-obably  for  life.  The  next  power  in  the  State  was 
the  Council  {iTvyKXrjTos),  a  body  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dreds, from  which  were  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly,  al- 
most all  the  officers  of  the  government — as  the  Senate  of 
One  Hundred  {yeptmiria),  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Council 
which  dii-ected  all  its  proceedings;  and  the  Pentarcliies, 
Commissions  of  Five  Members  each,  which  managed  the  va- 
rious departments  of  State,  and  filled  up  vacancies  in  the 
Senate.  The  Council  of  One  Hnndred  (or,  with  the  two  Suf- 
fetes and  the  two  High-priests,  lOi)  Judges,  a  High  Court 
of  Judicature  elected  by  the  people,  was  the  most  popular 
element  in  the  Constitution ;  but  even  its  members  were 
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The  Coiiucii  pmctieally  chosen  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
dre^nnd""  theii"  power  was  used  I'athev  to  clieck  the  esceas- 
Foor.  ive  ambition  of  individual  members  of  the  aiis- 

tocracy  than  to  augment  the  civil  rights  or  improve  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people.  The  people,  however,  were 
contented.  They  elected  the  Sufifetea  under  certain  restric- 
tions, and  the  generala  freely;  they  probably  filled  up  va- 
cancies in  the  Great  Council ;  and  in  cases  where  the  SufEetes 
and  the  Council  differed,  they  discussed  and  determined  po- 
litical meaaurea.  Questions  of  peace  and  war,  treaties,  and 
the  like,  were  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  brought 
before  them ;  and  the  aristocratical  chai-acter  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  maintained  by  the  weight  of  popular  opinion, 
which  was  in  favor  of  power  resting  with  the  rich.  Through 
the  openiugs  which  trade  gave  to  enterprise  any  one  might 
become  rich ;  and  extreme  poverty  was  almost  uuinown, 
since  no  sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  relieved  by  the 
planting  of  colonies  and  the  allotment  of  waste  lands  to  all 
who  applied  for  them. 

11.  As  the  power  of  Carthage  depended  mainly  on  her 
maintenance  of  huge  armies  of  mercenaries,  it  was  a  necesai- 

ty  of  her  position  that  she  should  have  a  large 
and  secure  revenue.  This  she  drew,  in  part  from 
State  property,  particularly  mines,  in  Spain  and  elsewhere ; 
in  part  from  tribute,  which  was  paid  alike  by  the  federate 
cities  (Utica,  Hadrumetum,  etc.),by  the  Liby-Phoenices,  by 
the  dependent  African  nomades,  and  by  the  provinces  (Sar- 
dinia, Sicily,  etc.) ;  and  in  part  from  customs,  which  were 
exacted  rigorously  through  all  her  dominions.  The  most 
elastic  of  these  sources  of  revenue  was  the  tribute,  which 
was  augmented  or  diminished  as  her  needs  required;  and 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  sometimes  to  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  those  subject  to  it. 

12,  The  extent  of  Carthaginian  commerce  is  uncertain; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  reached,  at  any  rate,  to 

Com  '■^^  following  places :  in  the  north,  Cornwall  and 

the  Scilly  Islands ;  in  the  east,Phcenicia  ;  towards 
the  west,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea; 
towai-ds  the  south,  Fezzan.  It  was  chiefly  a  trade  by  which 
Carthage  obtained  the  commodities  that  she  needed— wine, 
oil,  dates,  salt  flsh,  silphium,  gold,  tin,  lead,  salt,  ivory,  pre- 
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cious  stones,  and  slaves ;  exchanging  against  tlient  hev  own 
manufactures— textile  fabrics,  hardware,  pottery,  ornaments 
for  the  person,  harness-  for  horses,  tools,  eta  But  it  was 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  a  carrying  trade,  whereby  Car- 
thage enabled  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  "Western  Asia, 
and  the  interior  of  Africa  to  obtain  respectively  each  other's 
products.  It  was  in  part  a  land,  in  part  a  sea  traffic.  While 
the  Carthaginian  merchants  scoured  the  seas  in  all  directions 
in  their  trading  vessels,  caravans  directed  by  Carthaginian 
enterprise  penetrated  the  Great  Desert,  and  brought  to  Car- 
thage from  the  south  and  the  south-east  the  products  of 
those  far-off  regions.  Upppr  Egypt,  CyrCn^,  the  oases  of 
the  Sahara,  Fezzan,  perhaps  Ethiopia  and  Eornou,  carried  on 
in  this  way  a  traffic  with  the  great  commercial  emporium. 
By  sea  her  commerce  was  especially  with  Tyre,  with  her 
own  colonies,  with  the  nations  of  the  Western  Mediterrane- 
an,- with  the  tribes  of  the  African  coast  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  with  the  remote  barbar 
rians  of  South-western  Albion, 

SECOND  PEEIOD. 

Fro'n  the  Commencemeni  of  the  Wars  imth  Sifracttie  lo  the  breaking  out  of 
the  first  War  with  Rome,  B.C.  480  to  364. 

1,  The  desire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  obtain  complete  pos- 
session of  Sicily  is  in  no  way  strange  or  sniprising.  Their  pres- 
VI  f  Car-  '''S^  rested  mainly  on  their  maritime  supremacy ; 
thage  upon  and  this  supremacy  was  open  to  question,  so  long 
Biearinvn-  as  the  large  island  which  lay  closest  to  them  and 
BioD,ii.a4ao.  jjjgg^  directly  opposite  to  their  shores  was  mainly, 
or  even  to  any  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  aliens. 
The  settlement  of  the  Greets  in  Sicily,  about  B.C.  750  to  700, 
preceded  the  rise  of  the  Carthaginians  to  gi-eatness;  and  it 
must  have  been  among  the  earliest  objects  of  ambition 
of  the  last-named  people,  after  they  became  powerful,  to 
drive  the  Hellenes  from  the  island.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  no  great  expedition  had  been  made  prior  to  b.c. 
480,  Till  then  Carthage  had  been  content  to  hold  the  west- 
ern corner  of  the  island  only,  and  to  i-epulse  inti-udei^  into 
that  region,  like  D6rieus.  But  in  ac  480,  when  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  gave  full  occupation  to  the  bulk  of  tlie 
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Greek  nation,  Carthage  conceived  that  the  time  was  eome 
at  which  she  might  expect  to  attack  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
with  snccess,  and  to  conquer  them  before  they  cowld  receive 
succors  from  the  mother  country.  Accordingly,  a  vast  army 
was  collected,  and  under  Hamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  a  great  at- 
tack was  made.  But  the  victory  of  Gelo  at  Hiraera  com- 
pletely fiTistrated  ■  the  expedition.  Hamilcar  fell  or  slew 
himself.  The  invading  army  was  withdrawn,  and  Carthage 
consented  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace. 

2,  The  check  thus  received  induced  the  Carthaginians  to 
suspend  for  a  while  their  designs  against  the  coveted  Island. 
Eitenaton  of  -A-ttentiou  was  turned  to  the  consolidation  of  their 
"ilifSi^'"  ■^^•''''^"  power ;  and  under  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal, 
Ion  In  Africa,  and  Sappho,  grandsons  of  Mago  and  nephews  of 
"■"■  ■  Hamilcar,  the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  redaced 
to  more  complete  dependence,  and  Carthage  was  released 
from  a  tribute  which  she  had  hitherto  paid  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  site  on  which  she  stood  was  Libyan 
gi-ound.  A  contest  was  also  carried  on  with  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  CyrSn^,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
Carthage.  Anticipated  danger  from  the  excessive  influence 
of  the  family  of  Mago  was  guarded  against  by  the  creation 
of  the  Great  Council  of  Judges,  before  whom  every  general 
had  to  appear  on  hia  return  from  an  expedition. 

3.  It  was  seventy  years  after  their  first  ignominious  fail- 
ure when  the  Carthaginians  once  more  invaded  Sicily  in 

force.  Invited  by  Egesta  to  assist  her  against 
flion  of  sieiij,  SelinuB,  they  crossed  over  with  a  vast  fleet  and 
"■       ■  army,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  the  grand- 

son of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  409,  destroyed  Selinns  and  Himera, 
defeated  the  Greeks  in  several  battles,  and  returned  home  in 
triumph.  This  firet  snccess  was  followed  by  wars  (l)  with 
Dionysius  I,,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  (2)  with  Dionysius  II.  and 
Timoleon ;  and  (3)  with  Agathocles. 

War  wiiH  DiOKYSiBS  I.,  B.C.  405  W  368.  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  Hanni- 
bal and  Himilco.  Captare  of  Agiigentuni,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  Conven- 
tion with  Dionysins,  b.c.  405.  Convention  broken  by  Diouysius,  b.o.  897. 
His  triumpliimt  marcli.  Camarina,  Gela,  A^gentnin,  and  Siinns  recovered. 
Motya  taken.  Landing  of  Himilco,  b.c.  396.  Mo^a  recovered.  Messene 
taken.  Victoiy  of  Mago  off  Catana.  Siege  of  Syracnse.  Pestilence,  B.C. 
895.  Flight  of  Himilco  and  destruction  of  his  deserted  nimy.  His  suicide. 
Mago  sent  to  Sicily,  B.C.  393.     Peace  mada  the, year  folloiving."    Attempt 
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of  Dionyaius  to  espel  the  Carthii^iniaDe- fram  Sicily,  B.C.  S83,  fails  by  lu8 
defeat  at  Croninm,  B.C.  382.  Peace  made  on  terms  favorable  to  Carthage. 
Beueived  attempt  of  Dionjsius,  B,o.  368,  i^ain  fails. 

WaewithDioktsiusIL,  B.C.  8iClo340.  Attempt  of  Carthage  to  take 
advantage  of  internal  troubles  at  Syi'fteuae  aftei'  the  death  of  Dion.  Arrange- 
raeiil  made  with  Hicetas.  Danger  of  Syracuse.  Timoleou  sent  from  Corinth 
to  its  relief.  Mago  and  Hicetas  besiege  SynwMise,  b.  c.  34*.  Distmst  of  the 
former ;  he  suddenly  retires.  Timoleon  attacks  the  Carthaginian  towns,  B.C. 
341.  Great  armament  sent  from  Cartilage  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar 
defeated  by  Timoleon  at  the  Crirafoius,  B.C.  840.  Another  army  sent  under 
Giaco.     Peace  made  on  the  old  terms. 

War  with  Aoathooles,  b.c.  811  to  304.  Wat  begun  by  agressions  of 
Agathoolea  on  Agrigentum.  Victory  of  Hamiliair  at  the  Himera,  b.c.  310, 
followed  by  the  siege  of  Syracnse.  Eesolntion  of  Agathocles  to  transfer  the 
ivar  into  Africa.  He  lands  and  bams  his  ships  ;  is  for  some  time  sucecBsfal, 
partly  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Bomilcar,  bat  can  not  conquer  Carthage. 
His  son  twice  defeated  during  his  absence  in  Africa,  B.C.  305.  On  his  re- 
tarn,  he  too  is  defeated,  and  tliea.     Peace  made  b.c.  304. 

4.  The  resiilt  of  these  ware  was  not,  on  the  whole,  encour- 
aging. At  the  cost  of  several  himdveds  of  thousands  of 
Kesiiitoftha  "i**".  of  large  fleets,  and  of  an  immense  treasure, 
siciiiaji  wai's.  Cai'thage  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  posses- 
sion of  about  one-third  of  Sicily,  but  had  not  advanced  her 
boundary  by  a  single  mile.  Her  armies  had  generally  been 
defeated,  if  they  engaged  theii-  enemy  upon  any  thing  like 
even  terms.  She  had  fonnd  her  generals  decidedly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Gi-eeks. .  Above  all,  she  had  learnt  that  she 
was  vulnei'able  at  home — that  descents  might  be  made  on 
her  own  shores,  and  that  her  African  subjects  were  not  to 
be  depended  on.  Still,  she  did  not  i-elinquish  her  object. 
After  the  death  of  Agathocles  in  b.c.  289,  the  Hellenic  pow- 
er in  Sicily  rapidly  declined.  The  Mamertines  seized  Mes- 
sana;  and  Carthage,  resuming  an  aggressive  attitude,  seem- 
ed on  the  point  of  obtaining  all  her  desires.  Agrigentum 
was  once  more  taken,  all  the  southern  part  of  the  island  oc- 
cupied, and  Syracuse  itself  threatened.  But  the  landing  of 
Pyn-hus  at  the  invitation  of  Syracnse  saved  the  city,  and 
turned  the  fortune  of  war  against  Carthage,  B.C.  2^9.  His 
flight,  two  years  later,  did  not  restore  matters  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  Carthage  had  contracted  obligations  towards 
Syracuse  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus;  and,  moreover,  a  new 
.contest  was  evidently  impending.  The  great  aggressive 
jiower  of  the  West,  Rome,  was  about  to  appear  upon  tlio 
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scene ;  and,  to  resist  her,  Carthage  required  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Greeks.  A  treaty  was  consequently  made 
with  Hiero ;  and  Carthage  paused,  biding  her  time,  and  still 
hoping  at  ito  distant  period  to  extend  lier  domination  over 
the  entire  island. 
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SoBKCES.  First  in  importance  (so  far  as  they  extend)  are  the  naliTe 
soarces,  consiBting  chiefly  of  inacriplJonH  on  rocks  and  fanildings,  which  hnve 
been  deciphered  by  the  labors  of  Grotefecd,  Lassen,  Bumoa^  Weslergaard, 
and  Sir  H.  Eawlinson.  These  inscriptions  cover  tlie  period  from  Cyrus, 
B.C.  550,  UD  Artjutersos  Ochus,  b.c  350,  but  are  unfortunately  scanty,  except- 
ing for  the  space  of  about  seven  years,  from  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  the  full 
establishment  of  Darius  I,  in  his  kingdom.  Among  works  on  the  inscriptions 
are  the  following ; 

Eawlinson,  Sir  H.,  The  Persian  Cuneiform  iTtscription  at  BeJdatim  de- 
ciphered and  translated,  with  plates  representing  the  exact  condition  of  the 
origmal.  Puhhshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  AKia^c  Sodely,  vol.  x.  (London, 
184G-7),  and  followed  by  Copies'and  Translatiom  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  ofPersepolia,  Hamadan,  and  Fan. 

LAsaBN,  ProE ,  Die  Alt-Persischea  KeilinsckrifieB  hob  P«r«epo/ts,  published 
in  the  Zeitschrift f^  die  Simde  des  Morgenlaades,  voL  vl     Bonn,  1836. 

BnnHOnF,  Mhaoire  sur  deux  lascriplions  C'aniiformes,  trouvkes  pr'es  d'Ha- 
madan,     Paris,  1830. 

Sfiegbi.,  Die  Alt-Persisoh^  Keilinschifien,  Sro  i  L^pitg,  1862.  A  tran- 
script of  the  inscriptions  in  Roman  characters,  with  a  translation,  a  brief 
comment,  and  a  valaablo  rocabulaiy. 

Another  valuable  bnt  scanty  source  of  ancient  Pei-sian  history  consists  of 
the  Jewish  writacs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  anonymous  autlioi-  of 
Esther,  who  were  contemporary  with  Persian  kings,  and  lived  under  their 
sway.  The  book  of  Esther  js  especially  important  from  tlie  graphic  repre- 
sentation which  it  gives  us  of  the. Persian  court,  and  the  habits  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Idng. 

We  should  possess,  howevei',  but  a  veiy  slight  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of 
Ancient  Persia  were  it  not  for  the  kbors  of  tho  Greeks.  Four  Greek  writers 
especially  devoted  alarge  shareoftheirattenfdon  to  the  subject;  and  of  these 
two  reimun  to  us  entire,  of  the  third  we  possess  by  for  the  gi'eater  portion, 
while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  an  epitome.  These  writers  ai'c  (a)  Herouo- 
TUB,  who  traces  the  history  of  the  empire  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  e.g. 
((79.  His  work  is  valuable,  as  he  had  travelled  in  Persia,  and  derived  much 
of  his  information  from  Persian  iafovmaiits.  But  these  informants  were  not 
always  trustworthy,  (b)  Ctesias  :  he  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  from  the 
'  n  of  Cyrus  to  B.C.  898,  and  professed  to  have  drawn  the  gi'eater  por- 
'  e  from  the  Persian  archives.     But  strong  suspicions  rest 
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upon  his  good  faith.  His  work  is  lost,  and  our  knowleclge  of  it  rests  almost 
entirely  on  an  epitome  made  by  the  Patriacch  Photiua,  nbont  A.c  8S0.  (c') 
Xenophon  :  his  Ct/ropisdia  is  a  historical  romance,  on  which  a  judiciona 
criticisnl  will  place  very  slight  reliance ;  but  his  Anabaaia  and  Sdlemca  are 
of  great  valne  for  the  period  and  ei'entB  of  which  they  treat  (d)  Diodokcs  ; 
his  Uaiversal  History  is  the  chief  authoiity  that  we  possess  fbr  the  later 
Persian  history,  from  CanaKa  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  Other  Greel: 
ivriters  who  throw  a  light  on  portions  of  the  history  are — Thucydidbs,  for 
the  period  between  b.c.  *79  and  410;  Plutarch,  Vit<s  Cimoms,  Arlaxerxik, 
et  Alexandri ;  and  Abkiah,  Expeditio  Ahsrandri  Magni,  for  the  closing 
etmggle,  b.c.  884  to  830.  Something  may  be  gathered  from  the  iLatin  writ- 
ers, Jdstin  and  Q.  CuRTina;  bat.  the  lattei',  where  he  differs  from  Aeeiaf; 
is  untrustworthy. 

The  best  modem  works  on  Persian  Histoiy  are  the  following : 

BRisaoN,  De  regio  Persiwsra  prindpata.     Paris,  1590.     A  yaloable  com- 

Hberbn,  Ideen,  etc.,  vol.  i.  (see  p.  18). 

Kawuhbon,  G.,  Five  Great  MonmnMes,  vol.  iv.  (see  p.  19). 

DiSerent  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  the  modem  Per> 
sian  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  their  conntiy.  Some  have  seen  in  the  poeia 
of  FfRDADsr  (the  SkahnaimK)  and  in  the  Chroaicle  of  MmKHONS  genu'ne 
history,  a  little  emhellished  by  romantic  coloring  and  supema  iral  de  a  1 
Bnt  the  best  ciitics  incline  to  regard  the  ivritings  in  question  as  p  c  ma  ce, 
the  events  related  as  fictitious,  and  the  personages  as  chiefly  my  holo       I 

1.  The  Persians  appear  to  liavo  formed  a  part  ol  a  great 
Arian  migration  from  the  coautriee  about  the  Ox  s  vh  oh 
orJsijiofthe  began  at  a  very  remote  time,  but  ivas  not  com- 
PetBians.  pleted  till  about  b.c.  650.  The  line  of  migration 
was  first  westward,  along  the  Elbnrz  range  into  Armenia  and 
Azerbijan,  then  south  along  Zagros,  and  finally  south-east 
into  Peraia  Proper,  The  chief  who  first  set  up  an  Arian 
monarchy  in  this  last-named  region  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  -icheemenes  (Hakhamanish),  who  probably  ascended 
the  thi-one  about  a  century  before  Cyrus. 

2.  The  nation  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  persons — 
the  settled  population,  which  lived  in  towns  or  villages,  for 

Tribes  *^^  most  psu't  Cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  pastoral 
tribes,  whose  habits  were  nomadic.  The  latter 
consisted  of  four  distinct  tribes — the  Dai,  the  Mardij  the 
Dropici  or  Derbices,  and  the  Sagartii ;  while  the  foi-mer  com- 
pi-ised  the  six  divisions  of  the  Pasargadse,  the  Maraphii,  the 
Maspii,  the  Panthialssi,  the  Demsifei,  and  the  Germanii  or 
Carmanians.  Of  these,  the  first  three  were  superior;  and. a 
very  marked  precedency  oi'  pre-eminency  attached  to  the 
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Pasai^ada.  They  formed  a  species  of  nobility,  holding  al- 
most all  the  high  offices  both  in  the  army  and  at  the  court. 
The  royal  family  of  the  Achsemenidffi,  or  descendants  of 
Achsemenes,  belonged  to  this  leading  tribe. 

3.  A  line  of  native  Peraian  kings  held  the  throne  from  Acha- 
menes  to  Cyrus ;  bnt  the  sovereignty  which.they  possessed 
ReiaUoiia  of  ^^^  "'^*'  ^*  ^"^  '"^''^  '^  *^^  times  immediately  pre- 
Biibjection  to.  ceding  Cyrus,  an  independent  dominion.    Rela- 

wardB  Medio.     ,.  i.^.ii>  ,  ,^       .  ,,,. 

tions  ot  a  feudal  character  bound  Persia  to  Media ; 
and  the  Achsemenian  piinces,  either  from  the  first,  or  eei-tain- 
ly  from  some  time  before  Cyras  rebelled,  acknowledged  the 
Median  monarch  for  their  suzerain.  Cyrus  lived  as  a  sort  of 
hostage  at  the  court  of  Astyages,  and  could  not  leave  it  with- 
out permission.  Camhyses,  his  father,  had  the  royal  title, 
and,  practically,  governed  Persia ;  but  he  was  subject  to  As- 
tyages, and  probably  paid  him  an  annual  tribute. 

4.  The  revolt  of  the  Persians  was  not  the  consequence  of 
their  suifering  any  grievous  oppression ;  nor  did  it  even  arise 
cnneee  of  the  from  any  wide-spread  discontent  or  dissatisfaction 
reToU,  with  their  condition.  Its  main  cause  was  the  am- 
bition of  Cyrus.  That  prince  had  seen,  as  he  grew  np  at  Ec- 
batana,  that  the  strength  of  the  Medes  was  midei-mined  by 
luxury,  that  their  old  warlike  habits  were  laid  aside,  and 
that,  iu  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  soldier,  they  were 
no  match  for  his  own  countrymen.  He  had  leamt  to  de- 
iteancceaa  ^pi^^  t^^  fain'eant  monarch  who  occupied  the 
atid  coiiee-       Median  throne.     It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 

be  easy  to  mate  Pei-sia  an  independent  power; 
and  this  was  probably  all  that  he  at  first  contemplated.  But 
the  fatal  persistence  of  the  Median  monarch  in  attempts  to 
reduce  the  rebels,  and  his  capture  in  the  second  battle  of 
Pasargadse,  opened  the  way  to  greater  changes ;  and  the  Pei^ 
sian  prince,  rising  to  a  level  with  the  occasion,  pushed  his 
own  countiy  into  the  imperial  position  from  which  the  suc- 
cess of  his  revolt  had  dislodged  the  Medes. 

Submission  of  the  subjects  of  the  Medes  to  Cjtub,  kc.  S'iS.  Rapid  series 
of  conqnestE.  Defeat  of  Crcesua  in  Cappadoeln  and  capture  of  Sordis,  n.  c. 
554.  Subjeclionof  theAsiaUc  Gi'eeks  by  llttrpagus,  B.C.5B3.  Conquest  of 
the  remote  Eaal— Hjrcania,  Parthio,  Bactria,  Sacia,  Chorasmia,  Sogdiana, 
Aria,  Dmngiann,  Arachosia,  Sftttngydia,  Gandaria— about  ii.c.  533  to  540. 
Expedition  against  Babylon,  commenced  ii.c.  53n,  terminates  euccessfiillv, 
it.c.  633.     Imporiance  o(  tlio  fell  of  Semitism, 
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5.  The  warlike  prince  who  thus  conquered  the  Pei-sian  em- 
pii-e  did  little  to  organize  it.  Professing,  probably,  a  purer 
KeieuofCy-  ^OTOi  of  Zoroastriauism  than  thatwhich  prevailed 
tuB.B.o.osC    in  Media,  where  a  mongrel  religion  had  grown  up 

from  the  mixture  of  the  old  Ariau  creed  with 
Scythic  element- worship,  he  retained  his  own  form  of  belief 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Universal  toleration  was,  how- 
ever, established.  The  Jews,  i-egarded  with  special  favor  as 
monotheists,  were  replaced  in  their  proper  country.  Eeba- 
tana  was  kept  as  the  capital,  while  Pasargadfe  became  a  sa- 
cred city,  used  for  coronations  and  interments.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Medea,  their  art,  architecture,  ceremonial,  dress, 
mannera,  and  to  some  extent  their  luxury,  were  adopted  by 
the  conquering  people.  The  employment  of  lettere  in  inscrii> 
tions  on  public  monuments  began.  No  general  systeni  of 
administration  was  established.  Some  countries  remained 
under  tributary  native  kings;  others  were  placed  under  gov- 
ernors ;  in  some  the  governmental  functions  were  divided, 
and  native  officers  shared  the  administration  with  Persians. 
The  rate  of  tribute  was  not  fixed.  Cyrus  left  the  work  of 
consolidation  and  oi-ganization  to  his  successors,  content  to 
have  given  them  an  empii-e  on  which  to  exercise  their  powei-s. 

Interest  attacliing  to  the  Persian  religion  from  its  comparalire  purity, 
lleligious  sympathy  between  the  Jews  and  Poi'sianH.  Primitive  religion  of 
the  Persians  conttuned  in  the  Zendavesla,  more  espedaUy  its  earlier  portions, 
the  Giithaa  and  the  Vendidad.  The  attention  of  European  scholars  was  Jirst 
called  to  the  Zeadavesta  by  ABQrBlii,  DD  Perrom,  whose  Zend-avesta, 
ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  tradait  en  Franfim  s«r  roriginal  Zend,  was  puhlished 
nt  Paris  in  1771.  This  work,  wMch,  though  valuable  at  the  time,  was  full 
of  faults,  is  now  supei'seded  by  the  editions  of  Westergaard  (1852-4)  and 
Spiegel  (1851-8),  and  fhe-Geiman  translation  of  the  lattei'  writ«r.  The  best 
comments  on  the  Zendavisla  ax« — - 

Bdrhoup,  Buobke,  Commenlatre  sur  le  Yu^na.     Pans,  1833  ;  4to. 

Hahg,  Mahtin,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Xtmjfuaje,  Writinffs,  and  Seli^on 
of  the  Paraees.     Bombay,  1862. 

Spiecel,  F.,  d^nmentar  Sher  das  Atresia.     Leipzig,  1864. 

Short  accounts  of  t^e  Zoroastrian  relij^on,  drawn  Irom  the  best  sonrces, 
will  be  found  in  Di-.  Poset's  Lectwes  on  Darnel,  lectures  Tiii.  and  m:,  and  in 
RiWUNSOs's  Five  Great  Monarckiea,  rol.  iiL  ch.  iv. 

6.  The  close  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  is  shrouded  in  some 
Last  came aiffu  o^scurity.  We  do  not  know  why  he  did  not 
mid  aeath  of     carry  out  his  designs  against  Egypt,  nor  what 

occupied  him  in  the  interval  between  n.c  583  and 
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529,  Wc  can  not  even  say  witli  any  certainty  against  what 
enemy  he  was  engaged  when  he  lost  his  life.  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  are  here  iri-econeOably  at  variance,  and  though 
the  authority  of  the  former  is  greater,  the  naiTative  of  the 
latter  is  in  this  instance  the  more  credible.  Both  writers, 
however,  are  agreed  that  the  Persian  king  was  engaged  in 
chastising  an  enemy  on  hie  north-eastern  frontier,  when  he 
received  the  wonnd  from  which  he  died.  Probably  he  was 
endeavoring  to  strike  terror  into  the  nomadic  hordes  who 
here  bordered  the  empire,  and  so  to  secure  his  territories 
from  their  dreaded  aggressions.  If  this  was  his  aim,  his 
enterprise  was  successful;  for  we  hear  of  no  invasion  of  Per- 
sia from  the  Turcoman  country  until  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

7.  Cyrus  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Cambyses  and  Bardius, 
or  (as  the  Greeks  called  him)  Smerdis,  To  the  fonner  he 
AcMsaioa  of  ^^^  ^^^  Tcgal  title  and  the  greater  portion  of  his 
Cambysea,  dominions  ;  to  the  latter  he  secured  the  inherit- 
Beaxh  it         ance  of  some  large  and  important  provinces.    This 

™*'  ^  imprudent  arrangement  cost  Smerdis  his  life,  by 
roasing  the  jealousy  of  his  brother,  who  very  early  in  his 
i-eign  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  secretly. 

8.  The  genius  of  Cambyses  was  warlike,  like  that  of  his 
father ;  hat  he  did  not  possess  the  same  ability.  Nevcrthe- 
Snindlselou  oE  ^^^^  ^^  added  important  provinces  to  the  empire. 
Phffiniciiiand  Firet  of  all  he  procured  the  submission  of  Phroni- 
qnestof  cia  and  Cyprus,  the  gi-eat  naval  powei-s  of  West- 
Egypt^eK.  ^^  Asia,  which  had  not  been  subject  to  Cyrus, 
He  then  invaded  Africa,  b.c.  625,  defeated  Psammenitue  in  a 
pitched  battle,  took  Memphis,  conquered  Egypt,  received  the 
submission  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  tribes,  and  of  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  Cyi'ena'ica,  and  proceeded  to  form  de- 
signs of  remarkable  grandeur.  But  these  projects  all  mis- 
carried. The  expedition  against  Carthage  was  stopped  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Phcenicians  to  attack  their  own  colony ; 
that  against  the  oasis  of  Ammon  ended  in  a  frightful  dis- 
aster. His  own  march  against  Ethiopia  was  aiTested  by  the 
failure  of  provisions  and  water  in  the  Nubian  desert ;  and 
the  losses  which  he  incurred  by  persisting  too  long  in  his  at- 
tempt bronght  Egypt  to  the  brink  of  rebellion.  The  severe 
measures  taken  to  repress  this  revolt  were  directed  especial- 
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ly  against  the  powerful  caste  of  the  priests,  and  had  the  ef- 
fect of  thoroughly  alienating  the  province,  which  thence- 
forth never  ceased  to  detest  and  plot  agwnst  its  conquerors. 
9. .  The  stay  of  Oambyses  in  Egypt,  imprudently  prolong- 
ed, brought  about  a  revolution  at  the  Medo-Persian  capital. 
UsntoaUonof  "^  Magus,  named  Gomates,  supported  by  his  or- 
jthe  ^ai^  der,  which  was  powerful  in  many  parts  of  the 
iideotcam-  empire,  ventured  to  pereonate  the  dead  Smerdis, 
yses,B.c.  ^^^  seized  the  throne  in  his  name.  His  claim 
was  tacitly  acknowledged.  Cambyses,  when  the  news  reach- 
ed him  in  Syria  on  his  march  homeward,  despaiiing  of  being 
able  to  make  head  against  the  impostor,  committed  suicide 
— B.C.  522 — after  having  reigned  eight  years. 

The  Ma^RTi  revolntion  was  reli^ous  rather  than  polidcal.  The  subject  is 
still  to  some  extent  obscure ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  Magianism  and  Zoto. 
astrianism  were  at  this  time  two  i^istinct  and  opposed  systems.  The  pre- 
tender was  a  Magos,  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia;  and  tlie  object  of 
the  rerolution  was  to  make  Magianism  the  State  religion.  lis  ill  success  re- 
established the  piiro  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

10.  To  conciliate  his  subjects,  the  pseudo-Smei'dis  began 
his  reign  by  a  three  years'  remission  of  tribute,  and  an  ex- 
Keiguoftha  ^^ption  of  tho  conquered  nations  from  military 
nBaQdo.smer-  service  for  the  like  space.    At  the  same  time,  he 

adopted  an  extreme  system  of  seclusion,  in  the 
hope  that  his  imposture  might  escape  detection,  never  quit- 
ting the  palace,  and  allowing  no  communication  between  his 
wives  and  their  i-elations.  But  the  ti-uth  gradually  oozed 
out.  His  religious  reforms  were  startling  in  an  Acli^menian 
prince.  His  seclusion  was  excessive  and  suspicious.  Doubts 
began  to  be  entertained,  and  secret  messages  between  the 
great  Pereian  nobles  and  some  of  the  palace  inmates  converts 
ed  these  doubts  into  certainty.  Darius,  tbe  eon  of  Hystas- 
pes,  and  probably  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  headed  an 
insuri'ection,  and  the  impostor  was  slain  after  he  had  reigned 
eight  months. 

Institnlion  of  the  Magophonia,  which  continued  to  be  observed  doivn  to 
the  time  of  Artaxerses  Mnemon.  Indication  presented  by  this  custom  of  a 
time  when  the  Magi  wei'e  not  the  Persian  priests. 

11.  Darius  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  January,  b.c. 
521,  and  held  it  for  nearly  thirty-six  years,  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Pei-sian  monarchs.    He  was  at  once  a  conqueror  and 
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Acraaaonof  ^1  ^Klmmistrator.  Dunng  the  eailiei  piit  of  his 
Dariuai., 31.0.  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  seiieb  of  stiuggles 
of  iBvoite,  11.0.  against  rebellions,  which  broke  out  in  alni<Kt  all 
paits  of  the  empire  J^iisiana,  Babylonia,  Persia 
Pi'oper,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Hyicania,  Paithia,  Maigi- 
ana,  Sagaitia,  and  Sacia  successively  Mvolted.  The  satraps 
in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  acted  as  though  independent  of  his 
authority.  The  empire  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  threat- 
ened to  fall  to  pieces.  But  the  military  talent  and  prudence 
of  the  legitimate  monarch  prevailed.  Within  the  space  of 
six  yeai-s  the  rebellions  were  all  put  down,  the  pretenders 
executed,  and  tranquillity  generally  restored  throughout  the 
disturbed  provinces. 

12,  The  evils  of  disorganization,  which  had  thus  manifest- 
ed themselves  so  conspicuously,  may.  have  led  Darius  to  turn 
oi^niiation  hls  thoughts  towards  a  remedy.  At  any  rate,  to 
of  thB  empire,  j^jj^  belongs  the  Credit  of  having  given  to  the 
Persian  empire  that  peculiar  organization  and  arrangement 
which  maintained  it  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
twenty  (?)  governments, called  "satrapies,"  and  established 
eveiywhere  a  uniform  and  somewhat  complicated  govern- 
mental system.  Native  tributary  kings  were  swept  away; 
and,  in  lieu  of  them,  a  single  Persian  official  held  in  each 
province  the  supreme  civil  authority.  A  standing  army  of 
Medo-Persians,  dispersed  throughout  the  empire,  supported 
the  civil  power,  maintained  tranquillity,  and  was  ready  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  foreigners.  A  fixed  rate  of  tribute  took 
the  place  of  arbitrary  exactions.  "Royal  roads"  were  es- 
tablished, and  a  system  of  posts  arranged,  whereby  the  court 
received  rapid  intelligence  of  all  that  occurred  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  promptly  communicated  its  own  commands  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  Persian  ten-itory. 

Pecoliaeities  op  the  Persian  Govbrnmentai:  System,  (a)  Umite 
of  satrapies  not  always  geographic,  cognate  tribes  being  gi'ouped  together, 
even  though  loc^y  separate,  (li)  Elaborate  system  of  checks  established. 
The  satrap  properly  only  the  civil  gOTemor.  Military  power  wielded  by  the 
commanilaDts  and  commanders  of  garrisons.  Institution  of  royal  secretaries, 
attached  to  the  courts  of  the  satraps  as  "King's  Eyes"  and  "Ears" — with 
the  right  and  duty  of  communicating  directly  with  the  Crown  by  the  pnblio 
post,  iind  of  keeping  the  liing  acquainted  with  all  that  occurred  in  their  re- 
spective distj'icts.     (c)  Visitation  of  provinces  suddenly  and  without  notice 
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Ijy  royal  commiBsioiiBva,  or  by  the  king  in  person;  overlinnling  of  llie  ad- 
ministmljoii  and  public  hearing  of  complaiQls.  (if)  Institution  of  rayal 
jndges,  perli^s  confined  10  Persia  Proper,  bat  important  as  indicating  the 
separation,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  of  judidsl  from  ailminishative  ftinc- 
tioiis.  (e)  Fixity  of  the  tribnta  levied  by  the  State  on  the  provinces,  and  di- 
vision of  it  into — 1,  a  money  payment ;  and  2,  a  payment  in  kind ;  but  in- 
definite power  of  oxacdon  possessed  by  the  sati'aps.  ^Further  revenue  drawn 
by  the  State  from — I.  A  water-iute ;  2.  Ksheries  and  the  like ;  andS.  Pres- 
ents. {J)  Coinage  of  money,  both  gold  and  silver,  on  a  largo  scale,  and  gen- 
eral ciroidfttion  of  both  kinds  of  coin  through  the  empire.  I'urity  of  the  gold 
coinage  exti'aordinary. 

Weak  points  of  the  system,  and  tendency  to  gradual  comiption.  (a)  Sys- 
tem of  checks  tends  to  weaken  antliority,  and  Is  tbund  inconvenient  in  times 
of  danger.  Practice  of  uniting  offices,  especially  those  of  satrap  and  com- 
mandant, begins.  The  great  increase  of  power  thus  obtained  by  the  satraps 
leads  natarally  to  formidable  revolts.  (£)  Practical  discontinuance  of  in- 
spections by  royal  commissioners  removes  an  important  check  upon  misgov- 
emraent.  (e)  A  tendency  to  male  offices  hereditary  shows  itself;  and  this 
limits  the  power  of  the  Croivn,  and  helps  forward  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion. Detachment,  partial  or  complete,  of  pi-ovinces  from  the  empire.  Prov- 
inces once  lost  not  often  recovered. 

13.  The  military  system,  established  or  inherited  by  Dari- 
us, had  for  its  object  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
Military  BjB-  against  a  foreign  enemy  with  the  minimum  of 
»«"■  ,  danger  from  internal  disaffection.  The  regular 
pi-ofession  of  arms  was  confined  to  the  dominant  race — or  to 
that  race  and  a  few  others  of  closely  kindred  origin — and  a 
standing  army,  thus  composed  and  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  thousands,  maintained,  order  throughout  the 
Great  King's  dominions,  and  conducted  the  smaller  and  less 
important  expeditions.  But  when  danger  threatened,  or  a 
great  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  the  whole  empire 
was  laid  under  contribution;  each  one  of  the  subject  nations 
was  required  to  send  its  quota ;  and  in  this  way  armies  were 
collected  which  sometimes  exceeded  a  million  of  men.  In 
the  later  times,  mercenaries  ivere  largely  employed,  not  only 
in  expeditions,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  standing  army. 

Internal  organization  of  the  native  stnndingarmy  on  a  decimal  system  nith 
Fix  grades  of  officers.  Three  divisions  of  the  service— infantry,  cavahy,  and 
ihadots ;  but  the  last  rai'ely  nsed.  Importance  of  llm  cavalry,  which  are 
either  heavily  armed,  or  exceedingly  active  and  hght.  General  goodness  of 
the  Persian  troops,  but  morthlessneas  of  the  provincial  levies. 

14.  The  navy  of  the  Persians  was  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ronquered  nations.    Pliosnicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cilieia,  Asiatic 
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Greece,  and  other  of  tlic  maritime  coniitrios  sub- 
ject to  Persia,  fumished  coDtingents  of  ships  and 
crews  according  to  their  relative  strength  ;  and  fleets  were 
thus  collected  of  above  a  thousand  vessels.  The  ship  of 
war  ordinarily  employed  w.as  the  trireme ;  but  lesser  vessels 
were  also  used  occasionally.  The  ai-med  force  on  boai-d  the 
ships  {iwiiiaTai  or  "  marines  ")  was  Medo-Peraian,  either  whol- 
ly or  predominantly ;  and  the  fleets  were  usually  placed  un- 
der a  Persian  or  Median  commander. 

15.  The  great  king  to  whom  Persia  owed  her  civil,  and 
(probably  in  part)  her  military  organization,  was  not  dis- 
iiidinu  exne-  P*^*"^^  '''^  allow  the  warlite  qualities  of  his  sub- 
aiiionofDa-  jects  to  rust  for  want  of  exercise.    Shortly  after 

the  revolts  had  been  put  down,  Darius  I.,  by  him- 
self or  by  his  generals,  commenced  and  canied  out  a  series 
of  military  expeditions  of  flrst-rate  importance.  Tlie  earliest 
of  these  was  directed  f^inst  Western  India,  or  the  regions 
now  known  as  the  Punjab  and  Seinde.  After  exploring  the 
country  by  means  of  boats,  which  navigated  the  Indus  from 
Attock  to  the  sea,  he  led  or  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
region,  and  rapidly  reduced  it  to  subjection.  A  valuable 
gold-tract  was  thus  added  to  the  empire,  and  the  revenue  was 
augmented  by  about  one-third.  Commerce  also  received  an 
impulse  from  the  opening  of  the  Indian  market  to  Persian 
traders,  who  thenceforth  kept  up  a  regular  communication 
with  the  tribes  bordering  the  Indus  by  coasting  vessels 
which  started  from  the  Peraiau  Gulf 

16.  The  next  great  expedition  was  in  the  most  directly 
opposite  direction.    It  was  undertaken  against  the  numerous 
His  invasion    ^^^  Warlike  Scythian  nation  which  possessed  the 
■nfscjthia,      vast  plains  of  Southern  Russia,  extending  be- 
tween the  Don  and  the  Danube,  the  region  now 

generally  known  as  the  Ukraine.  The  object  of  this  expe- 
dition was  not  conquest,  but  the  exhibition  of  the  Persian 
military  strength,  the  sight  of  which  was  calculated  to 
strike  ten-or  into  the  Scythic  hordes,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  venturing  to  invade  the  teiTitoiy  of  so  powerful  a 
neighbor.  The  ffrmt  Persian  kings,  Uke  the  great  Roman 
emperors,  caused  their  own  frontiers  to  be  respected  by 
overstepping  them,  and  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword  the 
countries  of  the  fierce  Northern  barbarians. 
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DftteofthBexpeditian,  probably  about  B.C.  508.  Psssngeof  the  Bosphonis 
by  a  bridge  jof  boats.  Army  marches  through  Thrace,  while  the  fleet  proceeds 
to  bridge  the  Danube.  Submission  of  the  maritime  Thracians.  Eesislance 
and  conquest  of  the  G&Ub.  Passage  of  the  Danube  and  invasion  of  Scythia. 
Unresisted  march  of  Darius  through  the  country.  His  troops  burn  tho  in- 
land tov/n  of  Gelonus.  He  redres  without  loss,  re-crosses  the  Danube,  and 
returns  to  Asia  in  triumph. 

17.  The  sequel  of  the  Scythian  expedition  was  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Pereian  power  on  the  European  side  of 
n'hracB  and  *''^  stvaJSs,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  it  ovev  the 
i-a; jata  con-    parts  of  Thrace  bordering  on  the  jEgean,  over 

SDBred.  Mace-  *,  -,.    .    -  „?t  ■  ■, 

onsuiimits,    the  adjoining  country  oi  Jb^aeonia,  and  even  over 

"■"■     '  the  still  move  remote  Macedonia.     The  Persian 

dominion  now  reached  from  the  Indian  desert  to  the  borders 

of  Thesaaly,  and  from  the  Caucasus  to  Ethiopia. 

18.  Simultaneously  with  the  Scythic  expedition,  Aryandes, 
tlie  satrap  of  Egypt,  marched  against  the  Greek  town  of 
Barca,  in  Africa,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  king  who  was  a 
„  Pereian  tributary,  Barca  was  taken,  and  its  in- 
ed  by  Aryan-   habitants  transplanted  to  Asia;  but  the  hostility 

*°'  .  of  the  semi-independent  nomades  was  aroused,  and 

the  army  on  its  return  suffered  no  inconsiderable  losses. 

19.  Not  long  afterwards  the  ambitious  designs  of  Darius 
were  violently  interrupted  by  a  revolt  second  in  importance 
Hevoitof  to  scarcely  any  of  those  which  had  occupied  his 
Gre^""o.  ^^rly  years.  The  Greeks  of  Asia,  provoked  by 
**!■  the  support  which  Darius  lent  to  their  tyrants, 
and  perhaps  rendered  sensible  of  their  power  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Scythic  campaign,  bi-obe  out  into  general  re- 
bellion at  the  instigation  of  Ariatagoras  of  Miletus,  murdered 
or  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  defied  the  power  of  Persia. 
Two  states  of  European  Greece,  Athens  and  Eretria,  joined 
Burning  ot  the  rebels.  Bold  counsels  prevailed,  and  an  at- 
^i^ana^attia  *^°^  ^''^^  made  on  the  eatrapial  capital,  Sardis. 
ofEphesus.  Unfortunately,  the  capture  of  the  city  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  accidental  conilagration ;  and  the  small  knot  of 
invaders,  forced  to  retreat,  were  overtaken  and  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Ephesus,  whereupon  the  two  European  allies 
deserted  the  falling  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
states,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  excited  by  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  asserted  independence  ;  and  the  flames  of 
rebellion  were  lighted  along  the  entire  Asiatic  coast  from  the 
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Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  The  Ionian,  .^olic,  and 
Helleepontine  Greeks,  the  Carians  and  Cauuiaiis  of  the  south- 
westera  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Cyprians,  both 
Greek  and  native,  made  common  cause ;  several  battles  were 
fought  with  varying  success ;  but  at  last  the  power  of  Per- 
Batue  of  Lndij,  sia  prevailed.  The  confederate  fleet  suffered  de- 
u-o.  m.  '  f^at  j„  tiie  battle  of  Lade,  and  soon  afterwards 
Miletus  was  taken.  The  i-ebellious  states  were  punished 
with  gi-eat  severity,  and  the  authority.of  Darius  was  once 
inoi-e  fii-mly  established  in  all  the  revolted  countries. 

Imprudent  condact  of  Atftens  at  tliis  juncture.  Unless  she  was  prepai*e(i 
to  pnt  fori*  all  her  strength,  and  give  effectnal  dd  to  the  insnrreetion,  she 
had  far  better  have  taken  no  share  in  it.  Wonld  not  it^  however,  have  been 
true  wisdom  on  her  pait  to  have  made  every  eftoili  in  oi'der  to  transfer  the 
war,  with  which  she  was  aii-eadj  threatened,  mto  the  enemy's  country? 

20.  The  honor  of  the  Great  King  required  that  immediate 
vengeance  should  be  taken  on  the  bold  foreigners  who  had 
Firat  eipedi-  intermeddled  between  him  and  his  subjects.  But, 
«ou  against  even  apait  from  this,  an  expedition  against  Greece 
Mardonina      was  Certain,  and  could  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

"  ^  The  exploring  voyage  of  Democedes,  about  b.c. 

510,  shows  that  even  before  the  Scythian  campaign  an  attack 
on  this  quai'ter  was  intended.  An  expedition  was  therefore 
fitted  out,  in  b.c.  493,  under  Mai-donius,  which  took  the  coast- 
line through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  A  storm  at  Athos,  how- 
ever, shattered  the  fleet ;  and  the  land-army  was  crippled  by 
a  night  attack  of  the  Brygi.  Mardonius  I'etumed  home 
without  effecting  his  purpose;  but  his  expedition  was  not 
wholly  fruitless.  His  fleet  reduced  Thasos;  and  his  army 
forced  the  Macedonians  to  exchange  their  positions  of  senii- 
independence  for  complete  subjection  to  Persia, 

21.  The  failure  of  Mardonius  was  followed  within  two 
years  by  the  second  great  expedition  against  Greece — the 
Secondeipe-  *'''^*  which  reached  it — that  conducted  by  Datis, 
dition  ""f^  Datis  proceeded  by  sea,  crossing  through  the  Cy- 
BatueofMar-  cladcs,  and  falling  fii-st  upon  Eretria,  which  was 
"  '"'■  besieged,  and  taken  by  treachery.  A  landing  was 
then  made  at  Marathon ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  host 
by  Miltiades,  and  his  rapid  march  to  Athens  immediately 
after  the  victory,  frustrated  the  expedition,  disappointing 
alike  the  commander  and  the  Athenian  ex-tyrant,  Hippias, 
who  had  nccomnanied  it. 
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Importaneo  of  tha  victory  at  Marathon.  First  great  check  received  by ^e 
Pevsians.  The  defeat  showed  how  Htterly  powerlesB  were  the  vast  masses  of 
an  Oriental  army  against  the  diseiplined  valor  of  Ihe  Greets.  The  whole 
history  of  the  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  is  but  a  repetition  of  this 
early  lesson. 

22.  ITndismayccl  by  his  two  failures,  Darius  commenced 
pi-eparations  for  a  third  attack,  and  would  probably  have 
ThM  eipedi-  proceeded  in  person  against  Athens,  had  not  the 
by  Dallns^'*  revolt  of  Egypt  first  (b.c.  487),  and  then  his  own 
death, ii.o. 460.  death  {b.c.  486),  intervened.  Darius  died  after 
nominating  as  his  successor,  not  his  eldest  son,  Artobazanes, 
but  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  Atossa,  danghter  of  Cyrue — a 
prince  who'  had  thus  the  advantage  of  having  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empii-e. 

23.  Darius  pi-obably  died  at  Snsa;  but  he  -was  buned  in 
the  vicinity  of  Persepolis,  where  he  had  prepared  himself 
Great  works  »«!  elaborate  rock  tomb,  adorned  with  sculptures 
otrariusi.  g^mj  liearing  a  long  inscription — all  which  remain 
to  the  present  day.  The  great  palace  of  Persepolis,  in  all  its 
extent  and  grandeur,  ivas  bis  conception,  if  not  altogether 
his  work ;  as  was  also  the  equally  magnificent  structure  at 
Snsa,  which  was  the  ordinary  royal  residence  from  his  time. 
He  likewise  set  up  the  gi-eat  rock  inscription  at  Behistun 
(BagistAn),  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Persian  monumental 
remains.  Other  memorials  of  his  reign  have  been  found,  or 
are  known  to  have  existed,  at  Eebatana,  at  Byzantium,  in 
Thi-ace,  and  in  Egypt.  In  the  last-named  country  he  re- 
opened the  great  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  the  Ramessides  bad  originally  cut,  and  the  Psamatiks 
had  vainly  endeavoi-ed  to  re-est.iblidi. 

The  best  repi'esentations  of  the  magnificent  buildings  at  Persepolis  will  be 
found  in  the  costly  ivork  of  MM.  Elaitws  and  Cobte,  entitled  Voyage  en 
Perse,  6  vols.,  large  folio.  Paris,  184B-JJ0,  pablished  by  the  French  Goi'- 
emment.  Nearly  equal  to  this  is  a  production  of  private  enterprise,  the 
work  of  the  Baron  Tesieh,  called  Description  de  VArminie,  de  la  Perse,  et 
de  la  Meaopotamie,  2  vols.,  folio.     Paris,  18+2-52. 

Representations  on  a  smaller  scale,  accompanied  with 
much  ingenious  comment,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works : 


;,  Jajies,  Palaces  of  Ninereh   and  Persepolis  restored; 
London,  1851 ;   and  History  nf  Architecture,  \o\.  \.     London,  186!),  ct  si 
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.Students  may  also  consult  the  chapter  on  "Pwsian  Architectm-o,"  in  Raw- 
linbon's  Fioe  Great  MimaTckies,  vol.  iy.  ch.  v.,  and  the  account  of  PerBepo- 
lis  in  Vini's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis ;  8vo.    London,  1851. 

The  only  authentic  account  yet  given  of  the  ruins  of  Susa 
is  Contained  in 

.liOFTUB,  W.  K, ,  Travels  and  Bf  searches  in  Chaldaa  and  S-asiana  ;  8ro. 
London,  1857. 

24,  Serxe^L,  who  succeeded  Darius,  b.c.  486,  commenced 
his  reign  by  the  rednctioti  of  Egypt,  b.c.  485,  which  he  in- 
Eeiim  of        trusted  to  his  brother,  Achsemenes.    He  then  pro- 
SeraeBL,ii.o.  voked  and  chastised  a  rebellion  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, enriching  himself  with  the  plunder  of  their 

temples.     After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  invasion 
of  Greece. 

25.  Too  much  weight  has  probably  been  assigned  to  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Peraian  nobles,  and  the  Gi-eek 
Great  cipeai-  refugees  at  Xerxes'a  couit.  Until  failure  checked 
gtomI.'So.'^  the  militaiy  aspirations  of  the  nation,  a  Persian 
*^  piince  Tvaa  almobt  under  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking some  gieat  conquest ;  and  there  was  at  this  time  no 
direction  in  which  an  expedition  could  so  i-eadily  be  under- 
taken aa  towaids  the  west  Elsewhere  high  mountains, 
broad  seas,  01  banen  deseits  skirted  the  empire— here  only 
did  Pereian  territory  adjoin  on  a  fruitful,  well-watered,  and 
pleasant  region.  The  attempt  to  reduce  Greece  was  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  conquests  of  Egypt,  India,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon. 

Details  of  the  Espeditioh.  Cai'efnl  prepaiation  for  the  space  of  font 
years,  n.o.  484  to  481.  Immense  host  collected.  Question  of  its  numbers. 
Excellent  commiSBariat  arrangements.  Lai^  and  well-iippointed  fleet, 
March  of  the  expedition  in  three  colmnns  along  the  const,  n.c,  480.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Hellespont  on  a  double  bridge  of  boats.  Grand  revie^v  at  Doris- 
ens.  Advance  through  Thessaly  unresisted.  Fleet  passes  through  canal  of 
Atlios.  First  disaster— loss  of  400  ships  by  a  storm  olF  Cape  SepiiB.  First 
encounter  ofland  forces  at  Thermopylae.  Failure  of  the  direct  attack.  Pass 
tamed,  and  its  defenders  all  skin.  Sea-flghlB  ahont  the  same  time  off  Arte- 
misiam  with  indecisiTe  I'estdt.  Second  disaster — loss  of  200  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Eubcea.  Advance  tlirough  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  I'oi'Ce  detached 
against  Delphi  tmls  to  take  it.  Invasion  of  Attica ;  Athens  taken  and  hunit. 
General  alaim.  Giijefc  naval  force  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  is  prevented 
by  Themistocles,  who  brings  about  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Sept.  33,  n.c.  480), 
which  completes  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Kotreat  of  Xerxes.  A 
picked  Persian  aiinj'  nnder  Mardonius  iviiiters  in  Tliossnly,  and  resumes  of- 
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fensiro  operations  in  the  spring,  n.c.  479.  Attica  re-oecnpieil.  .  Negotia- 
tions opened  with  Argos.  Siiddeu  resolve  of  Spavta  to  take  tlie  offensive  ; 
large  army  galhered  at  the  iatlimus  enteiB  Attica.  Retirement  of  Mai'doni- 
us  into  Bosotia.  Battle  of  Flatiea,  Sept.  25,  B.C.  479,  and  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  host.  Persians  never  again  invade  European  Greece. 
I^st  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet  attacked  by  Leotychides  at  Mycale.  Pro- 
tecting land  force  defeated,  and  ships  bnmt. 

26.  It  -was  now  the  turu  of  the  Greelis  to  retaliate  on  their 
prostrate  foe.  First  under  the  lead  of  Sparta  and  then  uii- 
AacreesJvB  ^^"^  ^^^"'^  *'^  Athens  they  freed  the  islands  of  the 
nffitiidB  aa-  ^gean  from  the  Pei-sian  yoke,  expelled  the  Per- 
Greeks.  Bat-  sian  garrisoHS  from  Europe,  and  even  ravaged 
rjTiieifon,  B.a  the  Asiatic  coast  and  made  descents  on  it  at 
*"''■  their  pleasure.  For  twelve  years  no  Persian  fleet 
ventured  to  dispute  with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
and  when  at  last,  in  b.c.  466,  a  naval  force  was  collected  to 
protect  Cilioia  and  Cyprus,  it  was  defeated  and  destroyed 
by  Cimon  at  the  Eiir3fmedon. 

27.  Soon  after  this  Xerxes'a  reign  came  to  an  end.  This 
weat  prince,  after  the  failure  of  his  grand  expedition,  deaist- 
weakcharao-  ^^  from  all  military  entei-prise.  No  doubt  his 
ter  ot  xcn.ee.  empire  was  greatly  injured  and  exhausted  by  its 
the  lonct  nn-    loBseS  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  a  period  of  repose 

"  "■  was  absolutely  neceasary ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  natural  temperament,  as  much  as  prudence,  that 
caased  the  unwavlibe  monarch  to  rest  content  under  his  dis- 
comfiture, and  to  mate  no  effort  to  wipe  out  its  disgrace. 
Xerxes,  on  his  return  to  Asia,  found  consolation  for  his  mili- 
tary failure  in  the  delights  of  the  seraglio,  and  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  affairs  of  State.  He  was  satis- 
fied to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  Greeks  by  corrupt- 
ing their  cleverest  statesmen ;  and,  submitting  himself  to  the 
government  of  women  and  eunuchs,  lost  all  manliness  of 
character.  His  own  indulgence  in  illicit  amours  caused  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed  in  hia  family,  ajid  his  example  encoui-- 
aged  a  similar  profligacy  in  othei-s.  The  bloody  and  licen- 
tious deeds  which  stain  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian  histo- 
ry commence  with  Xerxes,  who  suffered  the  natural  penalty 
of  hia  follies  and  his  crimes  when,  after  reigning 
twenty  yeai's,he  was  murdered  by  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  Artabaniis,  and  Aspaniitres,  his  chamberlain. 
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Pi-obal.le  identity  of  Xeraea  ^vilh  the  AimsucruB  of  Esther.  The  iiHnie 
Ahaauoriis  is  the  natural  Semitic  equiiiilent  of  tlio  Arinii  Khsliayai'sliu  or 
Xeiies.  Similarity  of  cliaractei'.  Agreement  of  the  dotes.  Esther,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  AmeaUis,  if  we  accept  the  stories  which  Herodotus  tells  of 
Ihat  princess. 

28,  Artabanus  placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  eon  of 
Sei'xes,  Artaxersea  I.,  called  by  the  Greeks  Maerocheir,  or 
KeiguofAr-  "^^^  Long-haiided."  The  eldest  son,  Darius,  ac- 
uxerassL  cusod  by  Artabanus  of  his  father's  assassination, 
his  flret  year,    was  cxeciited;  the  second,  Hysta apes,  who  was 

satrap  of  Bactria,  claimed  the  crown ;  and,  at- 
tempting to  enforee  his  claim,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  bat- 
tle. About  the  same  time  the  crimes  of  Artabanus  were 
discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death. 

29,  Artaserxes  then  reigned  quietly  for  nearly  forty  yeara. 
He  was  a  mild  prince,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities ; 
liBToit  of  ^^^  ^^^  weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid 
E^pt,  II.O.  .  declension  of  the  empii-e  under  his  sway.  The 
pressed,  iko.  revolt  of  Egypt  was  indeed  suppressed  after  a 
*^  while  through  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  sa- 
trap of  Syna,  Megabyaus ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  fo- 
mented it,  were  puaished  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
their  fleet,  and  the  loss  of  almost  all  their  men.  But  the 
cruelty  and  perfidy  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  captured 
Inarus  must  have  increased  Egyptian  disaffection,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  disgusted  Megabyzus  and  the  bettor  class 
of  Pereians,  and  became  the  cause  of  fresh  misfortunes. 

Revolt  breaks  out  under  Inarus,  ting  of  the  Lihjans,  assisted  by  Amyrtsus, 
an  Egyptian,  B.C.  460.  Battle  of  Papremis ;  Achaimenea  defeated  and  slain. 
Persians  shut  up  in  Memphis.  Aid  of  Athens  asked,  and  200  ships  sent. 
Memphis  taken,  except  the  citadel  (White-caslle).  Persian  aimy  enters 
Egypt  tinder  Megabyzus.  Defeat  of  Inarus  and  relief  of  Memphis.  De- 
strnctlon  of  the  Athenian  squadron  and  capture  of  Inarus,  B.C.  4CS.  Amyr- 
teeus  maintains  himself  for  six  years  more  in  the  Delta,  B.C.  1S6  to  449. 

30,  Bent  on  recovering  her  prestige,  Athens,  in  ac.  449, 
dispatched  a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  which  sailed 
Battle  of  cj-  to  Cyprus  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  Tliere  Ci- 
ScB'ofCni-  ™*"*  d'sd;  but  the  fleet  which  had  been  under 
iioa,  B.C.  4ie.  tig  orders  attacked  and  completely  defeated  a 
large  Persian  armament  off  Salamis,  besides  detaching  a 
squadron  to  assist  Amyrttens,  M'ho  still  held  out  in  the  Delta, 
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Persia,  dreading  the  loss  of  Cyprna  and  Egypt,  consented  to 
an  inglorious  peace.  The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Crreeks 
was  recognized.  Persia  undertook  not  to  visit  with  fleet  or 
anny  the  coasts  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  and  Athens  agreed 
to  abstain  from  attacks  on  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  The  Greek 
cities  ceded  by  this  treaty — the  "  peace  of  Callias  " — to  the 
Athenian  confederacy  included  all  those  fi-om  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  to  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  but  did  not  include  tlie 
cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

31.  Scarcely  less  damaging  to  Persia  was  the  revolt  of 
Megabyzus,  which  followed.  This  powerful  noble,  disgusted 
BevoitnfMe.  **  *'^^  treatment  of  Inai-us,  which  was  contrary 
gahyina,  jLo,  to  his  pledged  word,  excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria, 
and  so  alarmed  Artaxerxea  that  he  was  allowed 
to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  his  sovereign.  An  example  was  thns  set  of  siic: 
cessfiil  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  satrap,  which  could  not  btit 
have  disastrous  consequences.  The  prestige  of  the  central 
goveiTiment  was  weakened ;  and  provincial  governors  were 
tempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  on  any  fair  occasion 
that  offered  itself;  since,  if  successful,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  in  any  case  they  might  look  for  pardon. 

82,  The  disorders  of  the  court  continued,  and,  indeed,  in- 
creased, under  Ai'taxei'xes  L,  who  allowed  his  mother  Ames- 
1,  .1  ,.  .  tris,  and  his  sister  Amytis,  who  was  married  to 
xsriea  I.,  u.a.  Megabyzus,  to  mdulge  freely  the  cruelty  and  li- 
centiousness of  their  dispositions.  Artaxerxes 
died  B.C.  425,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  only  legitimate  son, 
Xerxes  U. 

33.  Revolutions  in  tl>e  government  now  succeeded  each 
other  with  great  rapidity.     Xerxes  U.,  after  reigning  forty- 

„  five  days,  was  assassinated  by  bis  half-brother, 
:te9^i.  aud  Secydianus  or  Sogdianus,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
eej  iniioB.  ^j.jaxerxes,  who  seized  the  tlirone,  but  was  mur- 
dered in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half,  by 
another  brother,  Ochus. 

34.  Ochus,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Dari- 
us, and  is  known  in  history  as  Darius  Hothua  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  KC.  424  to  405,  under  her  tutelage. 
His  reign,  though  checkered  with  some  gleams  of  sunshine. 
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Accaasiou  of  was  Oil  the  wliole  disastrous.  Revolt  succeeded 
iat'^Hapid""  to  revolt ;  and,  though  most  of  the  insurrections 
stala*  sa^^  Were  queUed,  it  was  at  the  coat  of  what  remained 
t?aplu'o°423-  °^  Persian  honor  and  self-respect.  Corruption 
«*■  was  used  instead  of  force  against  the  rebellious 

armies ;  and  the  pledges  freely  given  to  the  leaders  in  order 
to  procure  their  submission  were  systematically  disregarded. 
Arsites,  the  king's  brother,  his  fellow-conspirator,  a  brother 
ofMegabyzus,  andKssuthaes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  were  suc- 
cessively entrapped  in  this  way,  and  suffered  instant  execu- 
tion. So  low  had  the  feeling  of  honor  sunk,  that  Pksuthnes's 
captor,  Tissaphernes,  instead  of  showing  indignation,  like 
Megabyzus  {see  §  31),  accepted  the  satrapy  of  his  victim, 
and  thus  made  himself  a  participant  in  his  sovereign's  perfidy, 

35.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  State,  if  less  disgraceful, 
were  the  practices  which  now  arose  of  uniting  commonly 
ReiBiaKon  of  the  oiEces  oi^  satrap  and  commander  of  the  forces, 
authority.  ^J^^  ^f  Committing  to  a  single  governor  two,  or 
even  three,  satrapies.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  was  i-e- 
laxed;  satraps  became  practically  nncontrolled ;  their  law- 
less acts  were  winked  at  or  condoned ;  and  their  govern- 
ments tended  more  and  more  to  become  hereditary  fiefs — 
the  first  step,  in  empires  like  the  Pei-sian,  to  disintegration. 

36.  The  revolts  of  satraps  were  followed  by  national  ont- 
breaks,  which,  though  sometimes  quelled,  were  in  other  in- 
National  out-  Stances  successful.  In  ac.  408,  the  Medes,  who 
wmnt^of  ttie  ^^^^  patiently  acquiesced  in  Pei-sian  rule  for  more 
jfeJe^ikc.  than  a  century,  made  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
otEgypt,n,o.  yoke,but  wei-e  defeated  and  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion.     Three    yeai-s   later,  n.c.  405,  Egypt    once 

more  rebelled,  under  Nepherites,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing its  independence.  (See  Book  L,  Part  II,,  §  23.)  The  Per- 
sians were  expelled  from  Africa,  and  a  native  prince  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

31.  It  was  some  compensation  for  this  loss,  and  perhaps 
for  others  towards  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  empire, 
Recovery  of  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  authority  of  the  Great 
tineatfliciMes'  King  was  once  more  established  over  the  Greek 
BonS'li™  cities.  It  was  the  Peloponnesian  War,  rather 
ponne^aiT  *^*°  *''^  peace  of  Calllas,  which  had  prevented 
War,  11.0. 412.    any  collision  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
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and  Asia  for  thirty-seven  yeai's.  Both  Athena  and  Sparta 
had  their  hands  full ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  Persia  would  have  at  once  talten  advantage  of  the 
quarrel  to  reclaim  at  least  her  lost  continental  dominion,  yet 
she  seems  to  have  refrained,  through  moderation  or  fear,  un- 
til the  Athenian  disaatei-s  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to  make 
an  effort.  She  then  invited  the  Spartans  to  Asia,  and  by 
the  ti-eatie8  -which  she  concluded  with  them,  and  the  aid 
which  she  gave  them,  re-acquired  without  a  straggle  all  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  It  was  her  policy,  however,  not 
to  depi-ess  Athens  too  much— a  policy  which  was  steadily 
pursued,  till  the  pereonal  ambition  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
caused  a  departure  from  the  line  dictated  by  prudence. 

Satraps  of  Asia  Minov  reqnired.  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the  Greek  cities, 
B.C.  413.  Tissaphemea  and  Phamabazns  invite  the  Spartsns  to  Asia,  First 
treaty  made  by  Sparta  ivith  Tissaphames,  B.C.  412.  Second  and  third  treaty 
in  the  same  yeai'.  By  the  last  all  Asia  expressly  ceded  to  the  king.  Tissa- 
phemes  helps  the  Spai'tana,  but  cautiously.  In  disgust  they  quit  him  and 
accept  the  invitation  of  Pharnabazus.  Rivalry  of  the  satraps  injurious  to 
Persia.  PhamabazuB,  however,  pursues  the  same  policy  as  Tissaphemes, 
only  more  clumsily,  till  Cyrus  appears  upon  the  scene,  b.o.  407,  and,  being 
anxions  to  obtain  elfectiinl  aid  from  the  Spartuns,  embraces  their  side  of  the 
quaiTel  heartily,  and  enables  Lysander  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

38.  The  progress  of  corruption  at  court  kept  pace  with 
the  general  decline  which  may  he  traced  in  all  parts  of  the 
comiptionot  empire.  The  power  of  the  eunuchs  increased, 
tueconct.  ^^^  ^^j  began  to  aspire,  not  only  to  govern  the 
monarch,  but  actually  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  throne. 
Female  influence  more  and  more  directed  the  general  course 
of  affairs ;  and  the  vices  of  conscious  weakness,  perfidy  and 
barbarity,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mainstays  of  gov- 
ernment, 

39.  Daiiue  Nothus  died  b.c.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hie  eldest  son,  Arsaces,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name 
Eeieiiof  At-  '^^  Artaxerxes.  Artaxerxes  II.,  called  by  the 
laxeraes  II.,     Greeks  Mhemon  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 

his  memory,  had  from  the  very  first  a  rival  in  his 
brother  Cyrus.  Parysatia  bad  endeavored  to  gain  the  king- 
dom for  her  younger  son,  while  the  succession  was  still  open ; 
and  when  her  efforts  failed,  and  Artaxerxes  was  named  to 
succeed  his  father,  she  encouraged  Cyrus  to  vindicate  his 
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claim  by  aruis.  It  ivoiild  undoubtedly  bave  been  advanta- 
geous to  Persia  tbat  tbe  stronger-minded  of  tbe  two  brother 
Attempt  of  sbould  have  been  victor  in  the  struggle;  but  the 
ot^ciin^"'*  fortune  of  war  decided  otherwise.  Cyrus  fell  at 
U.C.401.  Cunaxa,  a  victim  to  his  own  impetuosity;  and 

Artaxerxes  n.  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne, 
which  he  held  for  above  forty  years. 

March  of  CjTua  from  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  401.  rasinge  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  Jul  J.  Battle  of  Cnnasa,  about  Sqitember.  Treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  the  geneniis.  Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon  during 
the  winter  and  the  ensuing  spring,  B.C.  401  10  400. 

40.  The  expedition  of  Cyvns  produced  a  complete  change 
in  the  relations  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  Sparta  had 
Wat  between  given  Cyms  important  assistance,  and  thereby  ii'- 
p^s^,B°o^S99  remediably  offended  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
-394,  '  result  of  the  expedition  encouraged  her  to  precip- 
itate the  rupture  which  she  had  provoted.  Having  secured 
the  services  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  she  attacked  the  Pereians 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  her  troops,  under  Thimbron,  Dercyllidae, 
and  Agesilaus,  made  the  Persians  tremble  for  theii-  Asiatic 
dominion.  Wisely  resolving  to  find  her  enemy  employment 
at  home,  Persia  brought  about  a  league  between  the  cliief  of 
the  secondary  powere  of  Greece — Argos,  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Corhith — supplying  them  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  con- 
tributing a  contingent  of  ships,  which  st  once  turned  the 
scale,  and  by  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  ac.  394,  gave  the  mastery 
of  the  sea  to  the  confederates.  AgesilaOs  was  recalled  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Sparta  found  herself  so  pressed  that  she  was  glad 

to  agree  to  the  peace  known  as  that  of  Antalci- 
tnlddas,  i^r  das,  whereby  the  Gi-eeke  of  Europe  generally  re- 
^^'  linquished  to  Persia  their  Asiatic  bi-ethi-en,  and 

allowed  the  Great  King  to  assume  tbe  pait  of  authoritative 
arbiter  in  the  Grecian  quarrels,  ac.  387. 

41.  Glorious  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  for  Pereia,  and 
satisfactory  as  it  must  have  been  to  her  to  see  her  most  for- 
EevoitofEra-  midable  enemies  engaged  in  internecine  conflict 
soi'viho  BiLb-  '^ne  with  another,  yet  the  internal  condition  of  the 
mitsupou  empire  showed  no  signs  of  improvement.  The 
»T9.  '  '  '  revolt  of  Evagoras,  Greek  tyrant  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  was  with  difftculty  put  down,  after  a  long  and  doubt- 
ful struggle,  B.C.  391  to  379,  in  which  disaflijction  was  exhib- 
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itcd  by  the  Phcenicians,  tho  CUiciaos,  the  Carians,  aiid  the 
Idumsean  Arab?.  The  terras  made  with  Evagoras  were  a 
confession  of  wealinees,  since  he  retained  his  sovereignty,  and 
merely  consented  to  pay  the  Persian  king  an  annual  tribute. 
42.  The  revolt  of  the  Cadasiaiis  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian about  this  same  period,  b,c,  384,  gave  Artaxerxes  II.  an 
HeroitofthB  Opportunity  of  trying  his  own  qualili cations  for 
cadnsionf,      militaiy  command.     The  trial  was  unfavorable; 

for  he  was  only  saved  fi-om  disaster  by  the  skill 
of  Tiribazus,  one  of  his  offieei-s,  who  procured  with  consum- 
mate art  the  sabmiseion  of  the  rebels. 

43  Ai  taxerxea,  however,  proud  of  the  success  which  might 
be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  attended  hia  arms,  was  not 

content  with  the  mere  i-ecovery  of  newly-revolted 
ArtBseraea  provinccs,  but  aspired  to  restore  to  the  empire  its 
sm^  ffic-  ancient  limits.  His  genei-als  commenced  the  re- 
watnaT  duction  of  the  Greek  islands  by  the  occnpation 
^ypt,Bo       of  Samos;  and  in  ac.  875,  having  secured  the 

services  of  the  Athenian  commander,  Iphicrates, 
he  sent  a  great  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  I'econquer  that  country.  Iphicrates,  however,  and 
Phamabazus,  the  Persian  commander,  quarrelled.    The  expe- 

dition  wholly  failed ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 

failure  provoked  a  general  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
the  westeni  satrapies,  which  brought  the  etnpii'e  to  the  verge 
of  destruction.  But  corruption  and  treachery,now  the  usual 
Persian  weapons,  were  successful  once  more.     Orontea  and 

Rheomithi-as  took  bribes  to  desert  their  confed- 
Egjpt,ii,c  crates;  Datames  was  entrapped  and  executed. 
^'"'  An  attempt  of  Egypt,  favored  by  Sparta,  and  pro- 

moted by  Agesilatts  in  person,  b.c.  361,  to  annex  Phcenicia 
and  Syria,  was  frustrated  by  internal  commotions,  and  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  closed  without  any  further  contraction 
of  the  Pei-sian  territory. 

44.  The  court  continued  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
II.  a  scene  of  horrors  and  atrocities  of  the  same  kind  that 
Diaorderaof  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  I.  Pary- 
uieconct.  eatis,  the  queen-mother,  was  its  presiding  spii-it; 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  her  cruel  and  bloody  deeds  is  al- 
most without  a  parallel  even  in  the  history  of  Oriental  des- 
potisms. The  membei-s  of  the  royal  household  became  now 
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the  special  objects  of  jealousy  to  one  another;  family  affec- 
tion liad  disappeared ;  and  executions,  ass^sinations,  and  sui- 
cides decimated  the  royal  stock. 

45.  Ochns,the  youngest 'legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  IL, 
who  had  obtained  the  throne  by  the  execntiou  of  his  eldest 
Beign  of  Ai'-  "'"^  *^*^  suicide  of  his  second  brother,  assumed  ou 
"""m^"  ^'^  accession  {b.c.  359)  the  name  of  his  father,  and 

is  known  as  Aitaxerxes  in.  He  was  a  prince  of 
mora  -vigor  and  spirit  than  any  monarch  since  Darius  Hys- 
taspis ;  and  the  power,  reputation,  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  empire  were  greatly  advanced  under  his  admmistration. 
The  court,  however,  was  incurably  coiTupt ;  and  Ochus  can 
not  be  said  to  have  at  all  improved  its  condition.  Eather, 
it  was  a  just  Nemesis  by  which,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one 
years,  b.c.  359  to  338,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of  the 
seraglio. 

46.  The  fii-st  step  taken  by  the  new  king  was  the  cora- 
Bestauctiou     pl'^t^  destruction  of  the  royal  family,  or,  at  any 
"'the royal     rate,  of  all  but  its  more  remote  branches.    Hav- 
ing thus  secured  himself  against  rivals,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  and  execute  some  impoi-tant  enterprises. 

47.  The  revolt  of  Artabazus  in  Asia  Minor,  fomented  at 
first  by  Athens,  and  afterwards  by  Thebes,  was  important 
Revolt  of  Ar-  ''*^*''  ^^  delaying  the  grand  enterprise  of  Ochus, 
fflesto^hiu"  "^"^  '^^  leading  to  the  fli-st  betrayal  of  a  spirit 
ofMnceaon,    inimical  to  Persia  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  Mace- 

B.0.366-3B3.         T  nt.-l-  ■        1      i     .    ^  a 

(Ion.  Phihp  received  Artabazus  as  a  refugee  at 
his  court,  and  thus  pi-ovoked  those  hostile  measure  to  which 
Ochus  had  recoui-se  later  in  his  reign— measures  which  fni-- 
nisbed  a  ground  of  complaint  to  Alexander. 

48.  About  B.C.  351,  Ochua  marched  a  large  army  into 
Egypt,  bent  on  recovering  that  province  to  the  empire. 
Pitat  eKpetii-  Nectauebo,  liowever,  the  Egyptian  king,  met  him. 
Seai^tE^t  i"  *he  field,  defeated  him,  and  completely  m- 
^''s-  pulsed  his  expedition.  Ochus  returned  to  Peraia 
to  collect  fresh  forces,  and  immediately  the  whole  of  the 
West  was  in  a  flame.     Phtenicia  reclaimed  her  independence, 

and  placed  herself  under  the  government  of  Ten- 
nes,  king  of  Sidon.     Cyprus  revolted,  and  set  up 
nine  native  sovereigns.     In  Asia  Minor  a  dozen  petty  chief- 
tains assumed  the  aire  of  actual  monarchs.     Ochus  however 
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nothing  daunted,  employed  Lis  satraps  to  quell  or  check  the 
revolts,  while  he  himself  collected  a  second  armament,  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Greek  generals,  and  hired  Greek  mer- 
cenaries to  the  number  of  10,000.  He  then  proceeded  in 
person  against  Phcsnicia  and  Egypt,  ac,  346. 

49.  Partly  by  force,  but  mainly  by  treachery,  Sidon  was 
taken  and  Phcenicia  reduced  to  subjection;  Mentor,  with 
Second  espe-  4000  Greeks,  deserting  and  joining  the  Persians. 
Sni^^a  Egypt  was  then  a  second  time  invaded;  Necta- 
l^^wikhare  "^^°  '"'^  defeated  and  driven  from  .the  country; 
rBcosBred,  '  and  the  Egyptian  satrapy  was  recovered.  The 
glory  which  Ochua  thus  acquired  was  great;  but  the  value 
of  his  success,  as  an  indication  of  reviving  Persian  vigor,  was 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  con- 
duct of  Greek  generals  and  the  courage  of  Greek  mercena- 
Periodofvi"-  "^'  Still,  to  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  and  to  Ochus 
™'  himself,  some  of  the  credit  must  be  allowed ;  and 
the  vigorous  administration  which  followed  on  the  Egyptian 
campaign  gave  promise  of  a  real  recoveiy  of  pristine  force 
and  strength.  But  this  prospect  was  soon  clouded  by  a 
fresh  revolution  in  the  palace,  which  removed  the  most  cit- 
pable  of  the  later  Achiemenian  mouarchs. 

50.  A  savage  cnielty  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  fear 
tures  in  the  character  of  Ochus;  and  his  fierceness  and  vio- 
'  .  ,  lence  had  rendered  him  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
dareii  by  Bo-  jects,  whcn  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  his  chiei  minister, 
S^gaVfAr.'  ventured  on  hia  assaseination,  rc.  338.  Bagoas 
'^^  placed  Arses,  the  king's  youngest  son,  upon  the 
throne,  and  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  seed  royal.  It  was  his 
object  to  reign  as  minister  of  a  prince  who  was  little  more 
than  a  boy;  but  after  two  years  he  grew  alarmed  at  some 
threats  that  Ai-ses  had  uttered,  and  secured  himself  hy  a 
fresh  murder.  Kot  venturing  to  assume  the  vacant  crown 
himself,  he  eonfeiTed  it  on  a  friend,  named  Codomannus — 
perhaps  descended  from  Darius  II. — who  mounted  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Darius  III.,  and  immediately  put  to  death 
the  wretch  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  b.c.  836. 

fil.  Superior  morally  to  the  greater  number  of  his  prede- 

„  .    „  ceasoi-s,  Darius  IIL  did  not  possess  sufficient  intel- 

rius^n.,  li.o.    lectual  ability  to  enable  him  to  grapple  with  the 

difficulties  of  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was 
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placed.  The  Macedonian  invasion  of  Asia,  which  had  com- 
menced Irefore  he  mounted  the  thvone,  failed  to  alarm  him 
aa  it  ought  to  have  done.  He  probably  despised  Alex- 
ander's youth  and  inexperience;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  he  took  no  sufficient  measures  to  guard  his  country 
against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threatened.  Had  Per- 
sia joined  the  European  enemies  of  Alexander  in  the  fii-st 
year  of  his  i-eign,  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia  might 
never  have  taken  place.  Still,  Darius  was  not  wholly  want- 
ing to  the  occasion.  An  important  native  and  mercenaiy 
force  was  collected  in  Mysia  to  oppose  the  invader,  if  he 
should  land;  and  a  large  fleet  was  sent  to  the  coast,  which 
ought  to  have  made  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  a  jnatter 
of  difficulty.  But  the  remissness  and  over-confidence  of  the 
Persian  leadei-s  rendered  these  measures  ineffect- 
vadeaAaia,  ua!.  Alexander's  landing  was  unopposed,  and 
"■  ■  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  (b.c.  334),  which  might 

have  been  avoided,  caused  the  immediate  loss  of  all  Asia 
Minor.  Soon  afterwards,  the  death  of  Memnon  deprived 
Daiias  of  his  last  chance  of  success  by  diaconeerting  all  his 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  Europe.  Compelled  to  act  wholly 
on  the  defensive,  be  levied  two  great  armies,  and  fought  two 
Battle  of  Is-  great  battles  against  his  foe.  In  tlje  first  of  these, 
BOS,  U.O.  S3D.  3(  jggyg  ^g_j,_  ggg^^  jjg  j^^  doubt  threw  away  all 
chance  of  victory  by  engaging  his  adversary  in  a  defile;  but 
in  the  second  all  the  advantages  that  nature  had  placed  on 
tlie  side  of  the  Persians  were  given  full  play.  The  battle 
Battle  of  Ar.  of  Aebbla  (Oct,  1,  B.C  331),  fought  in  the  broad 
iwin,  u-o.  331.  plains  of  AdiabfinS,  on  gi-ound  carefully  selected 
and  prepared  by  the  Pei-sians,  fairly  tested  the  relative 
strength  of  tlie  two  powere ;  and  when  it  was  lost,  the  em- 
pire of  Persia  came  naturally  to  an  end.  Tlie  result  of  the 
contest  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  time  of  the  bal^ 
tie  of  Mai-athon.  The  inveterate  tendency  of  Greece  to  dis- 
union, and  the  liberal  employment  of  Pereian  gold,  had  de- 
ferred a  result  that  could  not  be  prevented,  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

For  the  details  of  the  Greek  m«B  with  Pei-sia,  see  Book  III.,  Tliiiii  Peri- 
od  ;  nnd  for  those  of  the  war  between  Dnrius  aod  Alexander,  see  Book  IV., 
First  Perioci. 
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Geographical  Outline. 

1,  Hellas,  or  Greece  Propei',  is  a  peninsula  of  moderate 
size,  bounded  on  the  noith  by  Olympns,  the  Cambunian 
Shape,  bouud-  moiuitains,  and  an  artificial  line  pi-olonged  -west- 
""Mctaft**™  ward  to  tlie  Acrocerannian  promontory;  on  the 
GwecB.  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  Gulf;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  jEgean 
Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  between  the 
Cambunian  mountains  and  Cape  Tsenanis,  is  about  250  Eng- 
lish miles;  its  greatest  width,  between  the  Acrocerannian 
promontory  and  the  montli  of  the  Peneus,  or  again  between 
the  coast  of  Acaraania  and  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  supei-ficial  extent  has  been  estimated  at  35,000 
square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  Poi^ 
tugal. 

2.  The  geographical  features  which  most  distinctly  ohap- 
acterize  the  Helienio  Peninsula  ai-e  the  number  of  its  mount- 
chiefchanic-  ^'"^  '^^'^  ^^^  extent  of  its  sea-board.  Numerous 
Biwnrofeeu-  ''^^P  ^^7<>  Strongly  indent  the  coast,  while  long 
ijoHrd.  8.       and  narrow  promontories  run  out  far  into  the 

Number  o(  ■ ,      . ,  .  , ,  . .  „ 

iHoantain-  ssa  On  all  sidcs,  causing  the  proportion  of  coast 
'*'''"*"  to  area  to  be  very  much  greater  than  is  found  in 

any  other  country  of  Southern  Europe.  Excellent  harbore 
abound ;  the  tideiess  sea  has  few  dangers ;  off  the  coast  lie 
numerous  littoral  islands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Na- 
ture has  done  her  utmost  to  tempt  the  population  to  mari- 
time pursuits,  and  to  make  them  cultivate  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion. Communication  between  most  parts  of  the  country  is 
shorter  and  easier  by  sea  than  by  land ;  for  the  mountain- 
chains  which  intersect  the  region  in  all  directions  are  for  the 
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most  part  lofty  and  rugged,  traversable  only  by  a  few  passes, 
often  blocked  by  snow  in  the  winter  time. 

3.  The  MouBTAitr-STBTBM  of  Greece  may  best  be  regarded 
as  an  offshoot  from  the  great  Enropean  chain  of  the  Alps. 
General  de-  '  At  a  point  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  21st  degree 
themoimtain-  "^^  longitude  (E.  from  Greenwich),  the  Albanian 
sysMm.  Alps  throw  out  a  spur,  which,  under  the  names 

of  Scardus,  Plndus,  Corax,  Taphiassua,  Panaehaicus,  Lampe.i, 
Pholoe,  Parrhi^ius,  and  Taygetus,  runs  in  a  direction  a  little 
east  of  south  from  the  42d  parallel  to  the  pramontoryof  Tb&- 
nai'um.  From  this  great  longitudinal  chain  are  thrown  out, 
at  brief  intervals  on  either  side,  a  series  of  lateral  branches, 
having  a  general  latitudinal  direction;  from  which  again 
there  start  off  other  cross  ranges,  which  follow  the  course 
of  the  main,  chain,  or  backbone  of  the  region,  pointing  nearly 
south-east.  The  latitudinal  chains  ai-e  especially  marked 
and  important  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  countiy,  between 
Pindus  and  the  JEgean.  Here  are  thrown  off,  successively, 
the  Cambunian  and  Olympic  range,  which  formed  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Greece  Proper;  the  range  of  Othrya,  which 
separated  Thessaly  from  Malis  and  j^niania ;  that  of  (Eta, 
which  divided  between  Malis  and  Doris ;  and  that  of  Pai'- 
nassus.  Helicon,  Cithteron,  and  Parnes,  which,  starting  from 
near  Delphi,  terminated  in  the  Rhamnusian  promontoiy,  op- 
posite Eubffia,  forming  in  its  eastern  portion  a  strong  barrier 
between  Bteotia  and  Attica.  Of  a  similar  character  on  the 
opposite  side  were  Moant  Lingus  in  Northern  Epii-us,  which 
struck  westward  from  Pindus  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
Cambunians ;  together  with  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  North- 
em,  and  Mount  Bomius  in  Central  .^tolia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  the  main  chain,  which  stretched  from  Rhium  to  Tsena- 
mm,  threw  off,  on  the  west,  Moant  Scollis,  which  divided 
Achtea  from  Elis,  and  Mount  Elseon,  which  separated  Elis 
from  Messenia;  while,  towards  the  east,  the  lateral  branches 
were,  fii-st,  one  which,  under  the  names  of  Erymanthus,  Aroa- 
nia,  and  Cyllene,  divided  Achfea  fi-om  Arcadia,  and  which 
was  then  prolonged  eastwai'd  to  the  Seyiliean  promontoiy  in 
Argolis ;  and,  secondly,  Monnt  Parthenium,  which  intervened 
between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  Of  secoridaiy  longitudinal 
chains  the  only  ones  which  need  special  mention  aro  the 
range  of  Pclion  and  Ossa,  whicli  shut  in  Thcssuly  on  the  east ; 
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that  of  Penteliciie,  Hymettus,  and  Aiihydrus,  in  Attica ;  and 
that  of  Parnon  in  the  Pelopoimese,  which  stretched  from 
near  Tegea  to  Malea. 

4.  The  Mountain-chains  of  Greece  occupy  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  that  but  little  is  left  for  level  ground  or 

Plains.      Still,  a  ceitaiu  number  of  such  spaces 

The  plains.  ,,  ,',  .-i^i."^. 

existed,  and  were  the  more  vamea  tor  their  i-anty. 
The  greater  portion  of  Thessaly  was  a  vast  plain,  suiTounded 
by  mountains,  and  drained  by  a  single  river,  the  Peneus. 
In  Bceotia  there  were  two  large  plains,  one  the  marshy  plain 
of  the  Cephissns,  much  of  which  was  occupied  by  Lake  Co- 
pais;  and  the  other,  the  plain  of  Asopus,  on  the  verge  of 
which  stood  Thebes,  Thespire,  and  PlatEea.  Attica  boasted 
of  thi-ee  principal  plains,  that  of  Elensie,  adjoining  the  fify 
of  the  name,  that  of  Athens  itself,  and  that  of  Marathon.  In 
Western  and  Southern  Peloponnese  were  the  lowlands  of 
Cava  Elis  on  either  side  of  the  Peneus  river,  of  Macaria,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Pamisns,  and  of  Heloe,  at  the  embouchui-e 
of  the  Eurotas ;  in  the  central  region  were  the  high  upland 
plains,  or  basins,  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Phenens,  and  Orchome- 
uus ;  while  Eastern  Peloponnese  boasted  the  fertile  alluvium 
of  Argos,  watered  by  the  Chlmarrhus,  Erasinus,  Phrixus, 
Charadrns,  and  Inachus. 

5.  The  Rivers  of  Greece  were  numerous,  but  of  small  vol- 
ume, the  majority  being  little  more  than  winter  torrents, 

TherivBra  ^''^^  Carrying  little  or  no  water  in  the  summer- 
time. The  only  streams  of  any  real  magnitude 
were  the  Achelotls,  which  rose  in  Epirus,  and  divided  ^tolia 
from  Acamania ;  the  •northem  Peneus,  which  drained  the 
great  Thessalian  plain;  and  the  Alpheus,  the  stream  on 
whose  banks  stood  Olympia.  Among  secondary  rivera  may 
be  noticed  the  Thyamie,  Oropus,  and  Arachthns,  in  Epirus ; 
the  Evenus  and  Daphnus,  in  ^tolia;  the  Spercheius,  in 
Malis;  the  Cephissus  and  Asopus,  in  Bceotia;  the  Peneus, 
Paimsus,  Eurotas,  and  Inachus,  in  the  Peloponnese, 

6.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  rivers  to  disappear 
in  Catabothva  or  subterraneous  passages.  The  limestone 
The  Catabo-  rocks  are  full  of  eaves  and  fissnres,  while  the  plains 
'""^  consist  often  of  land-locked  basins  which  present 
to  the  eye  no  manifest  outlet.  Here  the  streams  commonly 
form  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  through  an  undei^ 
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ground  channel,  sometimes  visible,  sometimes  only  conjee- 
tured  to  exist,  to  the  sea.  Instances  of  such  vibible  outlets 
ai-e  those  by  which  the  Cephiesus  finds  an  egie&s  fiom  Lake 
Copals,  in  Bceotia  (where  art,howevei,has  assisted  natui'e), 
and  those  by  which  the  supei-iiuous  n  atei-s  are  carried  off 
from  most  of  the  lakes  in  tlie  Peloponnesc  Invisible  chan- 
nels are  believed  to  give  a  means  of  esi-ape  to  the  «  aters  of 
Lakes  Hylic6  and  Trephia,  in  Bceotia. 

7.  The  Lakes  of  Gi-eecc  are  numerous,  but  not  very  i-e- 
markahle.     The  largest  is  Lake  Copsus,  in  Bceotia,  the  area 

of  which  Las  been  estimated  at  forty-one  square 
^  '  "'  miles.  Next  in  size  to  this  is,  pi-obably,  BtebeJs, 
in  Thesaaly,  formed  mainly  by  the  overfowinga  of  the  Pe- 
nei;e.  To  these. may  be  added  La*ke  Pambotis,  in  Epiras,  on 
the  southern  shores  of  which  was  the  oracular  shrine  of  Do- 
dona;  Lakes  Ti-ichonis  and  Conope,  in  JEtolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  AcheloUs ;  Lake  Nessonis,  near  Lake  Bcebeis,  in 
Thessaiy;  Lake  Xynias,  in  Achiea  Phthiotis;  the  smaller 
Bceotian  lakes, Hylic6  and  Trephia;  and  the  Arcadian  lakes 
of  Pbenens,  Stymphalus,  Orehoraenus,  Mantinea,  and  Tegea. 

8.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  littoral  islands  of  Greece 
were  both  numerous  and  important.  The  principal  one  was 
The  littorfli  EubcEa,  which  lay  as  a  great  breakwater  along 
Islands.  (.]jg  whole  cast  coast  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Lo- 
cris,  extending  in  length  rather  more  than  100  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles.  Very  inferior  to 
this  in  size,  but  nearly  equal  in  importance,  was  Corcyra,  on 
the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  had  a 
length  of  forty,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  iifteen  to  five 
miles.  Besides  these,  there  lay  off  the  west  coast  Paxos, 
Leueas  or  Lencadia,  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus  (now 
Zante) ;  off  the  south,  the  (Enussse  and  Cythera ;  off  the  east, 
Tiparenus,  Hydria,  Calauria,  ^gina,  Salamis,  Cythnus,  Ceos, 
Helen4,  Andros,  Scyros,  Peparethus,  Halonuesus,  and  Scia- 
thus.  From  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Eubcea  and  Attica, 
the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  extended  in  a  continuous  series, 
like  a  set  of  stepping-stones,  across  the  Mge&n  Sea  to  Asia. 
On  the  other  side,  from  Coroyra  and  the  Acroceraunian 
promontory,  the  eye  could  see,  on  a  clear  day,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy. 

9.  The  natural  division  of  Gi'ceco  is  into  Nouthekn",  Cex- 
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TRAi,  and  Southern.  Northern  Greece  extends  from  the 
Natural  divia-  north  bo«ndary-lme  to  the  point  where  the  eaat- 
lous.  (.pu  and  western  shores  are  respectively  indented 

by  the  Gulfs  of  Malia  and  Ambracia  or  Actium.  Centi-al 
Greece  reaches  fi-om  this  point  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Southern  Greece  is  identical  with  the  Peloponnese. 

10.  NoETHEKN  Gbbecb  Contained  in  ancient  times  two 
principal  eountriea,  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  sepa- 
NottTucEB  rated  from  each  other  by  the  high  chain  of  Pin- 
Gkeece.  ^jjg_  Besides  these,  there  were,  on  the  eastei-n 
side  of  the  mountain  barrier,  Magnesia  and  AchteaPhthiotis; 
and  in  the  mountain  region  itself,  half-way  between  the  two 
gulfs,  Dolopia,  or  the  country  of  the  Dolopes. 

11.  Thessaly,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  country  of 
Greece  Proper,  was  almost  identical  with  the  basin  of  the 

Peneus.  It  was  a  region  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  seventy  miles.  Mount- 
ains 'surrounded  it  on  every  side,  from  which  descended 
numei-ous  streams,  all  of  them  converging,  and  flowing  ulti- 
mately into  the  Peneus,  The  united  waters  passed  to  the 
sea  through  a  single  narrow  gorge,  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempe,  which  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  eai-th- 
quake.  Thessaly  was  divided  into  foui-  provinces : — (a)  Per- 
j'hsebia  on  the  north,  along  the  skirts  of  Olympus  and  the 
Cambunians ;  (6)  Histiieotis,  towards  the  west,  on  the  flanks 
of  Pindns,  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus ;  (e) 
Thessaliotis,  towards  the  south,  bordering  on  Achrea  Phthio- 
tis  and  Dolopia;  and  {d)  Pelasgiotia,  towards  the  east, be- 
tween the  Enipeus  and  Magnesia.  Its  chief  cities  were,  in 
Perrhtebia,  Gonni  and  Phalanna ;  in  Histiieotis,  Gomphi  and 
Tricoa;  in  Thessaliotis,  Cierium  and  Pharsalus;  in  Pelasgio- 
tis,Lariesa  and  Pherie. 

12.  Epirus,  the  next  largest  country  to  Thessaly,  was  in 
shape  an  oblong  square,  seventy  miles  long  from  north  to 

south,  and  about  fifty-five  miles  across.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  lofty  monntains,  twisted  spurs 
from  Pindus,  with  naiTow  valleys  between,  along  the  coui-ses 
of  the  numerous  streams.  The  main  divisions  were — on  the 
east,  MoloBsis ;  chief  cities,  Dodona,  Ambracia:  to  the  north- 
west, Cliaonia ;  cities,  Phceoic6,  Buthrotum,  Cestria :  to  the 
south-west,  Thosprotia;    cities,  Paudosia,  Cassope,  and  in 
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later  times,  Nicopolis.  Epirus,  during  the  real  historical 
period,  was  Illyi'ian  rather  than  Greet. 

13.  Magnesia  and  Achsea  Phthiotis  are  sometimes  reckon- 
ed M  parts  of  Thessaly ;  but,  in  the  early  times,  at  any  rate, 

they  "were  distinct  countries.  Magnesia  was  the 
agncs  .  cQ^g^.tj-agj;  between  the  month  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  PagasEean  Gulf,  comprising  the  two  connected  ranges  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion,  with  the  countiy  immediately  at  their  base. 
It  measured  in  length  about  sixty-five,  and  in  width  fi-om 
ten  to  fifteen  miles.  Its  chief  cities  were  Myrse,  Meliboja, 
and  Casthantea  upon  the  eastern  coast ;  lolcns,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasas;  and  Boabo,  near  Lake  Bteb^a,  in  the  interior. 
Achfea  Phthiotis  was  the  tract  immediately  south  of  Thessa^ 
Acbffla  Phtm-  ly.  extending  from  the  Pagastean  Gulf  on  the  east 
"'''■  to  the  part  of  Pindus  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes. 

It  was  a  region  nearly  square  in  shape,  eacli  side  of  the 
square  measuring  about  thirty  miles.  It  consisted  of  Mount 
Othi-ys,with  the  country  at  its  base.  The  chief  citieswere 
Halos,  Thebffi  Phthiotides,  Itonus,  Melitsea,  Lamia,  and  Xy- 
nia),  on  Lake  Xynias. 

14.  Dolopia,  or  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  comprised  a 
portion  of  the  range  of  Pindus,  together  with  the  more  west- 
ern part  of  Othrys,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  sev- 

Dolopia.  gj,^]  g(,.gj,j^g  which  ran  into  the  AcheloOs.  It  was 
a  small  tract,  not  more  than  forty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  was  very  rugged  and  moantainous. 

15.  Central  Gbbbce,  or  the  tract  inteiTening  between 
Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese,  contained  eleven 
centki!.  countries;  viz.,  Acaniania,  .^tolia,  Western  Lo- 
geeeoe.  (.j^^g^  jEniania,  Doris,  Malis,  Eastern  Locris,  Phocis, 
Bceotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris. 

16.  Acavnania,  the  most  western  of  the  countries,  was  a 
triangular  tract,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ambracian 

Gulf,  on  the  east  by  the  AcheloUs,  and  on  the 

south-west  by  the  Adriatic.     Its  sides  measured 

respectively  fifty,  thirty-five,  and  thirty  miles.     Its  chief 

cities  were,  ia  the  interior,  Stratus ;  on  the  coast,  Anacto- 

rium.  Solium,  Astacus,  and  OEniadas. 

17.  jEtolia  adjoined  Acarnania  on  the  oast,  and  extended 

in  that  direction  as  far  as  ^niania  and  Doris. 
On  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  Dolopia;  on  the 
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south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  In  size  it  was  about  double 
Acamania,  and  its  area  considerably  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  country  in  this  part  of  Hellas.  It  was  generally 
mountainous,  but  contained  a  flat  and  marshy  tract  between 
the  months  of  the  Evenns  and  Achelotis;  and  somewhat 
farther  to  the  north,  a  lai^e  plain,  in  which  were  two  great 
lakes,  the  Coiiop^  and  the  Tiiehonis.  Its  chief  cities  wei-e 
Plenron,  Calydon,  and  Theimon. 

18.  Western  Locris,  or  the.  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  lay 
on  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  immediately  to  tho  east 
Western  Lo-  "f  ^tolia.  Its  length  along  the  coast  was  about 
*'''^-  thirty-seven  miles,  and  its  depth  inland  from  about 
two  miles  to  twenty-three.  Its  chief  cities  were  Naupactus 
on  the  coast,  and  Amphissa  in  the  interior. 

19.  jEniania,or  JEtBsa,  asit  was  sometimes  called,  lay  also 
east  of  jEtolia,  but  towards  the  north,  whereas  Loci-is  ad- 
.,Eu(aiHaor  joined  it  towards  the  south.  jEniania  was  sepa- 
^'^  rated  from  ^tolia  by  the  continuation  of  Pin- 
dus  southward,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Othrys 

_and  on  the  south  by  CEta.  It  lay  thus  on  the  course  of  the 
upper  Spercheius  River.  It  was  an  oval-shaped  country, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  eighteen  broad.  The  chief 
town  was  Hypata, 

20.  Doris  intervened  between  ^niania  and  Western  Lo- 
cris.   This  was  a  small  and  mgged  countiy,  inclosed  between 

^^  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Callidi-omus,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Piodus  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Bteotian  Cephissus.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  seventeen 
and  its  gi-eatest  width  about  ten  miles.  It  contained  the  four 
cities  of  Kudus,  Erineus,  Bceum,  and  Cytiniura,  whence  it 
was  known  as  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

21.  Malis  lay  north  of  Doris,  south  of  Achsea  Phthiotis,  and 
east  of  .^hiiania.     It  was  even  smaller  than  Doris,  which  it 

j^j.^  i-esembled  in  shape.  The  greatest  length  was 
about  fifteen  and  the  greatest  width  about  eight 
miles.  The  chief  cities  were  Anticyra  and  Traehis ;  and,  in 
later  times,  Ileraclea.  At  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  Malis, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  was  the  pi«s  of  Ther- 
mopylie. 

22.  Eastern  Locris  lay  next  to  Malis,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Euripua  or  Eubccan  channel     It  was  politically  divided 
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Enstern  Lo-  '"^o  ^^"^  parts,  Epicnemidia  and  Opuntia ;  which, 
"''''■  in  later  times,  were  physically  separated  by  a  small 

strip  of  ground,  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Phoeis.  Epic- 
nemidia  extended  about  seventeen  miles,  from  near  Tlier- 
mopylse  to  near  Daphnus,  averaging  about  eight  miles  in 
width.  Its  chief  town  was  Cnemides.  Opnntia  reached 
from  A16p<j  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus,  a  distance 
of  twenty-six  miles.  Its  width  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
Epicnemidia.     It  derived  its  nsyne  from  its  chief  city.  Opus, 

23.  Phoeis  reached  fi.'om  Eastern  Locris  on  the  north  to 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  south.     It  was  bounded  on  the 

west  by  Doris  and  Western  Loeris,  on  the  east  by 
Bceolia.  It  was  squarish  in  shape,  with  an  aver- 
age length  of  twenty-five  and  an  average  breadth  of  twenty 
miles.  The  central  and  sonthem  parts  were  exti-emely 
mountainous ;  but  along  the  conrse  of  the  Cephissns  and  its 
tributaries  there  were  some  fertile  plains.  The  chief  cities 
were  Delphi,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Ela- 
tsea,  Parapotamii,  Panopeus,  Abce,  famous  for  its  temple,  and 
Hy  am  polls, 

24.  Bceotia  was  above  twice  the  size  of  Phoeis,  having  a 
length  of  fifty  and  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-three 

miles.  It  was  generally  flat  and  marshy,  but 
contained  the  mountain  range  of  Helicon  on  the 
south,  and  the  lofty  hills  known  as  Ptotia,  Messapius,  Hypa- 
tus,  and  Teumessus,  towards  the  more  eastern  portion  of  the 
country.  The  lake  Copals  eovei-ed  an  area  of  forty-one 
square  miles,  or  above  one-thirtieth  of  the  surface.  There 
were  also  two  smaller  lakes  between  Copafs  and  the  Eubte- 
an  Sea,  called  respectively  Hylic6  and  Trephia.  The  chief 
rivers  of  Bteotia  were  (besides  the  Cephissus,  which  entered 
it  from  Phoeis)  the  Asop\is,  the  Tei-messus,  the  ThespiuB,  and 
the  OiJroe.  Bceotia  was  noted  for  the  number  and  greatness 
of  its  cities.  The  chief  of  these  was  'JTiebes ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  also  of  importance:  Orchomonus,  Thespise, Tana- 
gra,  Coronsea,  Lebadeia,  Haliartus,  Chaeroneia,  Leuctra,  and 
Copte. 

.    25.  Attica  was  tho  foreland  or  peninsula  which  projected 

from  Bteotia  to  the  south-east.     Its  length,  from  Cithseron 

to  Sunium,  was  seventy  miles  ;  its  greatest  width, 

from  Munychia  to  Rhamnus,  was  thirty  miles.     Its 
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area  has  been  estimated  at  T20  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
foHi-tli  less  tban  B»EOtia.  The  general  character  of  the  tract 
was  moantainous  and  infertile.  On  the  north,  OithieTOn, 
Parnes,  and  Phellens  formed  a  continuons  line  running  neai^ 
ly  east  and  west;  ii-om  this  descended  three  epnrs:  one, 
which  diyided  Attica  from  the  Megai-id,  known  as  Kerata; 
another,  which  separated  the  Eleusinian  from  the  Athenian 
plain,  called  jEgaleos ;  and  the  third,  which  ran  out  from 
Fames  by  Decelea  and  Marathon  to  Cape  Zoster,  named  in 
the  north  Pentelicus,  in  the  centre  Hymettus,  and  near  the 
south  coast  Anhydrus.  The  towns  of  Attica,  except  Athens, 
were  unimportant.  Its  rivei-s,  the  two  CephisBuses,  the  Ilis- 
sus,-  the  Ei-asinas,  and  the  Charadrus,  were  little  move  than 
torrent-courses. 

26.  Megaris,  which  adjoined  on  Attica  to  the  west,  occu- 
pied the  northern  portion  of  the  Isthmus  utiituig  Central 

Greece  with  the  Peloponnose.    It  was  the  smalJ- 

egaris.      ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  Central  Greek  countries,  excepting 

Doris  and  Malis,  being  about  fourteen  miles  long  by  eleven 

broad,  and  containing  less  than  150  square  miles.     It  had 

one  city  only,  viz.,  Megara,  with  the  ports  Nistea  and  Pega3. 

27.  SotfTHHEN  Greece,  or  the  Peloponnese,  contained  elev- 
SoBTHEEK  en  countries — viz.,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achaa,  Elis, 
gbbeoe.  Arcadia,  Messeuia,  Laconia,  Ai^olis,  Epidauria, 
Trcezonia,  and  Hermionis. 

2B.  The  territory  of  Corinth  adjoined  Megaris,  and  in- 
cluded the  lai'ger  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  together  with  a 
tract  of  somewhat  greater  magnitude  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. Its  greatest  length  was  twenty-five  and 
its  greatest  width  about  twenty-three  miles.  Its  shape,  how- 
ever, was  extremely  in-egniar;  and  its  area  can  not  be  reck- 
oned at  more  than  230  square  miles.  The  only  city  of  im- 
portance was  Corinth,  the  capital,  which  had  a  port  on  either 
sea — on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  Lechreum,  and  on  the  Sarenio 
Gulf,  CenchreiD. 

29.  Sicyon,  or  Sicyonia,  adjoined  Corinth  on  the  west.  It 
lay  along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  a  distance  of 

siCTonia,     about  fifteen  miles,  and  extended  inland  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles.     It  contained  but  one 
city,  viz.,  Sicyon. 

30,  Achsea  came  next  to  Sioyonia,  and  extended  along  the 
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coast  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles.     Its  average  width 

AchtcB        ™^^  about  ten  miles ;  and  its  area  may  be  i-eck- 

oned  at  650  square  miles.    It  contained  twelve 

cities,  of  which  Dym6,  Pati-ie  (now  Patris),  and  PellenS  were 

the  most  important. 

31.  Elis  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peioponncse,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Laiisus  to  that  of  the  Neda,  a 

distance  of  fifty-seven  mites,  and  reaching  inland 
to  the  foot  of  Erymanthus,  about  twenty-five 
mDes.  It  was  a  more  level  country  than  was  common  in 
Greece,  containing  broad  tracts  of  plain  along  the  coast,  and 
some  tolerably  wide  valleys  along  the  courses  of  the  Peneus, 
Alpheus,  and  Neda  rivers.  Its  chief  cities  were  Elis,  on  the 
Peneus,  the  port  CyllSn^,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  Olym- 
pia  and  Pisa,  on  the  Alpheus,  and  Lepreum,  in  Southern  Elis 
or  Triphylia. 

32.  Areadia  was  the  central  mountain  country — the  Switz- 
erland— of  the  Peloponnese.      It  reached  from  the  mount- 
ain-chain ofErymanthus,  Aroania,  and  Cyllen6  in 
the  north,  to  the  sources  of  the  Alpheus  towarels 

the  south,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  average 
width  was  about  forty  miles.  The  area  is  reckoned  at  1700 
square  miles.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountain- 
ous table-land,  the  rivers  of  which,  excepting  towards  the 
west  and  the  south-west,  are  absorbed  in  catahotkra,  and 
have  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea.  High  plains  and  small 
lakes  are  numerous  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
is  occupied  by  mountains  and  narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 
Important  cities  were  numerous.  Among  them  may  be 
named  Mautinea,  Tegea,  Orehomenua,  Pheneus,  Heifea,Pso- 
phis,  and,  in  the  later  times.  Megalopolis. 

33.  Messenia  lay  south  of  Elis  and  Western  Areadia,  oc- 
cupying the  most  westerly  of  the  three  forelands  in  which 

.  the  Peloponnese  terminates,  and  circling  round 
the  gulf  between  this  for.eland  and  the  central 
one  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chterius.  Its  length,  from 
the  Neda  to  the  promontory  of  Aoritas,  was  forty-five  miles ; 
its  greatest  width  between  Laconia  and  the  western  coast 
was  thirty-seven  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1160 
square  miles.  Much  of  the  country  was  mountainous ;  but 
along  the  course  of  the  main  river,  the  Pamisus,  were  some 
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broad  plaiDs,  and  the  entire  territory  was  fertile.  The  origi- 
nal capital  was  Stenycleitis ;  bat  aftei-wai'ds  MesaSnS,  on  the 
south-western  flank  of  Mount  Ith6m4,  became  the  chief  towa. 
Other  important  places  were  Eiva  on  the  upper  Noda,  Pylus 
(now  Navarino),  and  Meth&n6,  south  of  Pyius  (now  Modon). 

34.  Laconia  embraced  the  two  other  Peloponnesian  foi'e- 
landa,  together  with  a  considerable  tract  to  the  north  of 

them.  Its  greatest  length,  between  Argolis  and 
the  promontory  of  Malea,  was  nearly  eighty 
miles,  wliile  its  greatest  width  was  not  much  short  of  fifty 
miles.  The  area  appi-oached  nearly  to  1900  square  miles. 
The  country  consisted  mainly  of  a  single  narrowiah  valley — 
that  of  the  Eurotas — inclosed  between  two  lofty  moimtain- 
ranges — those  of  Parnon  and  Taygetus.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion, "  Hollow  Laeedremon."  Sparta,  the  capital,  lay  on  the 
Eurotaa,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  other  towns  were  unimportant;  the  chief  were  Gythi- 
um  and  Thyrea  on  the  coast,  and  Sellasia  in  the  valley  of 
the  .^nus. 

35.  Argolia  is  a  terai  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  tract 
projecting  eastward  from  Achasa  and  Areadia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  territory  of  Connth :  but  the 

Argolia.  n        -11  1.      I  1  ■  1 

word  will  be  hei-e  used  m  a  narrower  sense.  Ar- 
golis Pi-oper  was  bounded  by  Sicyonia  and  Coi-inthia  on  the 
north,  by  Epidaurua  on  the  east,  by  Cynnm — a  portion  of 
Laconia — on  the  sonth,  and  by  Arcadia  on  the  west.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  thirty,  and 
from  east  to  west  about  thirty-one  miles.  Its  entire  area 
did  not  exceed  ^00  square  miles.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  it  was  mountainous,  but  contained  a  large  and  rich 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Guli^  Its  capital  was,  in 
early  times,  Mycenje ;  afterwards  Argos.  Other  cities  of 
importance  were  Phlius,  Cleonie,  and  Tiryns,  The  port  of 
Argos  was  Nauplia, 

36.  Epidauria  lay  east  of  Argolis,  east  and  south  of  Co- 
rinthia.     Its  length  from  north  to  south  was  afeont  twenty- 

.       three  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion about  eight  miles.     It  contained  but  one 
city  of  any  note,  viz.,  Epidanrns,  the  capital. 

37.  Trojzenia  adjoined  Epidauria  on  the  south-east.     It 
compnsed  the  north-eastern  half  of  the  Argolic  foreland,  to- 
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getlier  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of  MethaDa.    Its 
greatest  length  was  sixteen  miles,  and  its  great- 
est -width,  excluding  Methana,  nine  miles.    It  contained  two 
cities  of  note,  Trcezen  and  Methana. 

38.  Hermionis  adjoined  Epidaaria  on  the  north  and  Trce- 
zenia  on  the  east.     It  formed  the  western  termination  of  the 

nctraioDiB.    -'^goli'^  foreland.      In  size  it  was  about  equal  to 
Trcezenia.    It  contained  but  ono  town  of  any  con- 
sequence, viz.,  Ilermion^, 

39.  Besidef  the  littoral  i'^lands  of  Greece,  which  have  been 
already  enumerated,  there  were  several  others,  studding  the 

jEgean  Sea,  which  deserve  notice ;  as  paiticnlar- 
ly  the  following : — (a)  In  the  Northera  ^^gean, 
Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Thasos,  and  Samothrace.  (5)  In  the  Cen- 
tral jEgean,  besides  Andros,  Ceos,  and  Cythnus,  which  may 
be  called  littoral, Tenos,Syros, Gyanis,Delos,Myconus,Nax- 
os,  Paros,  Sipbnus,  Melos,  Thera,  Amorgua,  etc.  (c)  In  the 
Southern  ^gean,  Crete.  This  lE^t-named  island  was  of  con- 
siderable size.  It  extended  from  west  to  east  a  distance  of 
150  miles,  and  had  an  average  width  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
The  area  considerably  exceeded  2000  square  miles.  The 
chief  cities  wei-e  Cydonia  and  Gnossus  on  the  north  coast, 
and  Gortyna  in  the  interior.  The  whole  island  was  mount- 
ainous but  fertile. 

On  the  character  of  the  Greek  Islands,  sec  the  work  of 

Hoas,  L.,  Eeisen  a-af  den   GHecMiohen  Insdn.      Stuttgnrt,  1840-52;    3 

On  the  general  geography  of  Greece,  the  following  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage ; 

Kkdbe,  !F,  G.  H.,  Bellas.  Leipeic,  1825-27 ;  3  vdk.  8vo.  A  general  de- 
scription of  the  eeogr^hy  of  Greece  from  tho  best  sources  existing  at  the 
time.     Still  of  yhIuo  to  the  student. 

Ckambb,  J.  A.,  Geographical  and  Historical  Descriptioa  of  Ancient 
Greece.     Oxford,  1828 ;  3  vols.  8to. 

IiKAKB,  CoL,  TVawe/s  in  Norlha-n  Greece.     London,  1835 ;  i  vols.  Sfo. 
"  "     Traveli  in  tlte  Marea.     London,  1880;  3  vols.  8vo. 

"  "    Pefopoiuiesiaca,  supplemental  to  the  Traiiels  in  the  Morea. 

London,  1846;  8vo. 

CuBTiua,  E.,  Pelopomiesm.     Gotha,  1851-2 ;   2  vols.  8vo. 

Clark,  W.  G.,  Pehponnesve,  Notes  ofStudij  and  Travel.  London,  la^-^S; 
8vo. 

NiKUuTiR,  B.  G.,  Lectures  on  the  Ethnoip-aphg  and  Geography  of  Andsnt 
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Concerning  the  Greek  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
see  Book  I.,  Part  I.,  A.  (p.  20). 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

FIRST  I'EKIOD. 

The  Andeitt  jyadilioTad  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tks  Dorian 

Occupaiioa  of  the  Pelopomese,  about  li.C.  1100  to  1000. 

SouKCES.  native  on!j.  (a)  Hombh.  ITia  two  poems  which  pass  under 
tins  Tsnorabie  name,  wiaterer  their  actual  ori^n,  must  always  continue  to 
he,  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity,  the  pvime  authority  for  tlie  early 
condition  of  things  in  Greece.  Modern  criticism  agreee  with  ancient  in 
viewing  lliem  as  the  earliest  remains  of  Greek  literature  that  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and,  if  thek  actnal  dafe  is  about  cc.  850,  as  now  generally 
beliered,  they  must  be  regarded  aa  standing  apart  on  a  vantage-gTOund  of 
their  own  ;  for  we  have  nothing  else  continuous  or  complete  in  Greek  litera- 
ture for  nearly  four  centuries.  (S)  HEKouorns.  This  writer,  though  tho 
immediate  subject  of  his  histoiy  is  the  great  Persiaji  War,  yet  carries  na  back 
in  the  episodical  portions  of  his  work  to  very  remote  times,  and  is  entitled  to 
consideration  as  a  careful  inquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  many  nations,  his 
own  among  the  number,  (e)  THncvBiDBS.  The  sketch  with  which  the 
histflry  of  Thucydides  opens,  a  mast«rly  production,  gives  the  judgment  of  a 
shrewd  and  welt-read  Athenian  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  on  the  Buliqnities 
of  Greece,  (d)  Diodohtis  Sichlits  colleeted'from  previous  writers,  par- 
ticularly Ephorus  and  Timseus,  the  earij  traditional  hisWry  of  Gi'eece,  and 
related  it  in  his  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books ;  of  these  the  fourth 
and  fifth  remiun,  while  the  other  two  are  lost,  excepting  a  few  fragments. 
(e)  Mnch  intei'csting  information  on  (ho  early  history  of  Gi'eece  is  contained 
in  the  geographers,  as  particularly  in  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Scvmnns  Chios, 
Of  Plutarch's  Lives  one  only,  that  of  Theseus,  helongs  to  the  eaily  period. 

Among  modei'n  works  treating  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 

HtEREN,  A,  H,  L.,/f/««n  «bei-  (ff«  PoWft'i,  etc.,  i-ol.vL  Giittingen,  182G, 
Ti'anslaled  into  English  by  TALiiora.     Oxford,  1830;  Svo. 

NiKBtiHa,  B.  G.,  VmirSge  «ber  alte  GeacAielite.  Berlin,  1847;  3  vols. 
Svo.  Translated  into  Engiisli,  with  additions  and  connections,  hy  Dr.  L. 
ScuMiTZ.    Xoodon,  1862, 

MCllkb,  K.  O.,  OrcifmieBMS  BBi/die  Jtfi'jiyer.     Breslau,  1 390 ;   8ro, 
"  "        Die  Doner.     Bre^au,  1825;    2  vols.  Svo.      Ti'anshited 

into  Bn^h  by  Sir  G.  C.  Levns.     Oxfoi^d,  1830. 

Clinton,  H.  T.,  Faiti  Hellenici.  Oxford,  1830-11 ;  S  vols.  4to.  The 
"  Iiitroductiou  "  to  Iho  first  volume  hears  particularly  on  this  period. 
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TniRLWAi,l,  Bp.,  Hislonj  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chapB,  ii.  to  i-iL 

Gbote,  G.,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chaps,  i.  to  xx. 

The  valne  to  be  placed  on  the  general  historical  narrative  belonging  to 
these  early  times  will  depend,  (I)  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  proba- 
l)i]iQ'  of  oral  traditions  banding  down  correctly  tiie  general  ouUine  of  events 
of  national  importanca ;  and  (2)  on  the  qoastion  at  what  time  historical 
events  h^nn  lo  be  concamporMieousIy  recorded  in  inscriptiona,  or  otherwise, 
by  the  Greeks.  On  the  latter  point,  the  stndent  may  compare  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Mr.  Geote's  History  of  Greece  with  Mr.  Cuktok's  "Introdne- 
tion,"  and  with  Col.  Mure's  Semwks  on  tmo  Appendieca  to  Grote's  History 
of  Greece.     London,  1851. 

1.  The  Greeks  of  the  historical  times  seem  to  have  had 
no  traditions  of  a  migration  from  Asia.      Their  anceators, 
EABHBariB-    *^^y   held,  had    always    been    in    the    country, 
nwiiTAKTsoF  though  they  had  not  always  been  called  Hel- 
lenes.    Greece  had  been  inhabited  from  a  remote 

age  by  races  more  or  less  homogeneous,  and  more  or  less 
.    ,      closely  allied  with  their  own — Pelaegi,  Leleges, 
Cnretes,  Caucones,  Aones,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  and 
the  like.     Of  these,  the  Pelasgi  had  been  the  most  impor- 
tant.      Tho  Hellenes  proper  had  originally  been 
hut  one  tribe  oot  of  many  cognate  ones.    They 
bad  dwelt  in  Achroa  Phthiotie,  or,  according  to  others,  near 
Dodona,  and  had  originally  been  insignificant  in  nnmbers 
and  of  small  account.    In  process  of  time,  however,  they  ac- 
quired a  reputation  above  that  of  the  other  tribes ;  recourse 
was  had  to  them  for  advice  and  aid  in  cii-cum stances  of  diffi- 
culty; other  tribes  came  over  to  them,  adopted  their  name, 
their  form  of  speech,  and  the  general  character  of  their  civ- 
ilization.    The  growth  and  spread  of  the  Hellenes  was  thus 
not  by  conquest  but  by  influence ;  they  did  not  overpower 
or  expel  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  etc.,  but  gradually  assimilated 
them. 

CH ABACI BMSTICS    OF  THE  PBIJ.SGIC,  OB    ANTE-IIE1,LEN1C   PeUIOD.      1. 

'nme  of  peace— golden  age  of  the  poets.  2.  General  prrsnit  of  agricnlture. 
3.  Architectnre  massive,  and  with  little  ornament-  i.  Kdigion  simple — no 
names  of  distinct  gods.     Kational  sanctuary  at  Dodona. 

2.  The  original  Hellenic  tribes  seem  to  liave  been  two  only, 
the  Dorians  and  the  Ach£eanSj  of  whom  the  latter  prepoiider- 
Heiienic  »ted  in  the  more  ancient  times.  Settled  in  Achsea 
AdifflftiiB.'  3.  Phthiotis  from  a  remote  antiquity,  they  were  also, 
Dorians.  bcforo  the  Dorian  occupation,  the' leading  race  of 
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the  Pdopoiinese.  Hero  tlicy  are  said  to  have  had  three 
kingdoms — those  of  Argos,  Mycente,  and  Sparta — which  at- 
tained to  a  considerahle  degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization. 
The  Dorians  were  reported  to  have  dwelt  originally  with  the 
Aehffiana  in  Phthiotis ;  but  their  earliest  ascertained  locality 
was  the  tract  on  the  tipper  Pindwa  which  i-etained  the  name 
of  Doris  down  to  Roman  times.  In  this  "small  and  sad  re- 
gion" they  grew  to  greatness,  increasing  in  numbers,  ac- 
quiring martial  habits,  and  perhaps  developing  a  peculiar 
discipline. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  Pelaagic  tribes  was  that  of 
the  lonians,  which  occupied  in  the  earliest  times  the  whole 
Feiasgic  north  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Megarid, 
^^^■^■^.  Attica,  and  Eubtea.  Another  (so-called)  tribe 
iianB.  (which  is,  however,  perhaps,  only  a  convenient 

designation  under  which  to  include  such  inhabitants  of  the 
country  as  were  not  Achrean,  Dorian,  or  Ionian)  was  that  of 
the  jEolians,  to  which  the  Thessalians,  Bteotians,  ^tolians, 
Locrians,  Phocians,  Eleans,  Pylians,  etc.,  were  regarded  as 
belonging.  These  races  having  been  gradually  Hellenized, 
the  entire  four  tribes  came  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenic,  and 
a  mythic  genealogy  was  framed  to  express  at  once  the  ethnic 
unity  and  the  tribal  diversity  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Hellenic  people. 


4.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  some  impor- 
tant foreign  elements  were  received  into  the  nation  during 
Fore^nset-  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  Egyptians 
G™c&  Ben-  Settled  in  Attica  and  Argolis;  Phosnicians  in 
from'tte™^  Bteotia ;  and  Mysians,  or  Phiygians,  at  Argos. 
Laiters,  The  civUization  of  the  settlers  was  higher  than 

that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  and  some  con- 
siderable benefits  were  obtained  from  these  foreign  sources. 
Among  them  may  be  especially  mentioned  letters,  which 
were  derived  from  the  Phcenicians,  probably  anterior  to  b.c. 
1100.  Although  writing,  for  some  centuries  after  its  intro- 
duction, was  not  much  used,  yet  its  occasional  employment, 
especially  for  public  pui-poees,  was  an  important  check  upon 
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the  erratic  tenclencies  of  oral  tradition.  Inscriptions  on  the 
offerings  in  temples,  and  registei-s  of  the  snccession  of  kings 
and  sacerdotal  persons,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
historical  documents;  and  though  there  is  no  actual  proof 
that  they  reached  back  as  far  as  this  "First  Period,"  yet 
there  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  many  of  tlie 
best  critics  believe  in  the  public  employment  of  writing  in 
Gi-eece  thus  early. 

On  iliis  interestine  question  sen,  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  FfKBs  Cijkton,  in 
the  "  Introdnction "  to  rol.  i,  of  his  Fasti  HeUemd,  and  K.  0.  Mln,t,BH, 
Doriaits,  vol.  i.  pp.  14T-156 ;  and,  on  the  othei',  Mr.  Grotb,  in  his  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix. 

5.  But,  whatever  benefits  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  foreigners  who  settled  among  them,  it  is  evident  that 
Greek  civtii-  neither  the  purity  of  their  race,  nor  the  general 
SuVrVome  character  and  course  of  their  civilization,  y/as  much 
gtowtiL  affected  by  extraneous  influences.  The  incomers 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  were  absorbed  into 
the  Hellenic  nation  without  leaving  any  thing  more  than  a 
faint  trace  of  themselves  upon  the  language,  customs,  or  relig- 
ion of  the  people  which  received  them  into  its  bosom.  Greek 
civilization  was  in  the  main  of  home  growth.  Even  the  ideas 
adopted  from  without  acquired  in  the  process  of  reception  so 
new  a  stamp  as  to  become  almost  original ;  and  the  Greek 
people  must  be  held  to  have,  on  the  whole,  elaborated  for 
themselves  that  foim  of  civilization,  and  those  ideas  on  the 
subjects  of  art,  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  which  have  given 
them  their  peculiar  reputation. 

Egyptian  Eetttement  at  Athens  traceable  in  the  duties  Athene  (Neith)  and 
HephiEBtus  (Phtha) ;  in  the  eavly  Athenian  caste-tribes ;  luid,  perhaps,  in  the 
special  reJipoiisnass  (iaaidaifiovitt)  of  the  Athenians.  Phcenician  settlement 
at  Tliebea  traceable  in  the  proper  names,  Cadmeians,  Cadmei^  and  Onca, 
and  in  sneh  words  as  ips^oc,  'BAittc,  ^wa,  djrdv^,  oicto,  k,t,1,  Setllementa 
of  Dananfl  and  Pelops  in  the  Peloponnese  not  traceable. 

6.  History  proper  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  commencing 
until  the  very  close  of  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
Kohisto  when  we  first  meet  with  names  which  have  some 
propsr  of  tbia  claim  to  be  i-cgardcd  as  those  of  actual  personages, 
peno  .  g^^  ^.^^  general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  pe- 
riod, and  some  of  the  movements  of  the  races,  and  even  their 
causes,  may  be  laid  down  with  an  approach  to  certainty. 
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7.  The  Homeric  poems  represent  to  us  the  general  state 
of  Greek  society  in  the  earliest  times.  The  most  noticeable 
General  etate  ^^^^'"''^^  ^'"^  ■ — (*)  '^^  predominance  of  the  tribe 
of  Qteekaoci-  or  nation  over  the  city,  which  exists  indeed,  but 

has  nowhere  the  monopoly  of  political  life.  (6) 
The  universality  of  kingly  government,  which  ia  hereditary 
and  based  upon  the  notion  of  "  divine  right."  (c)  The  exist- 
ence of  an  hereditary  nobility  of  a  i-ank  not  much  below  that 
of  the  king,  who  form  hia  council  (fiovXii)  both  in  peace  and 
war,  but  exercise  no  eifeotnal  control  over  his  actions,  (rf) 
The  existence  of  an  assembly  {ayopd)  which  ia  convened  by 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  receive 
communications,  and  witness  trials,  but  not  either  to  adviao 
or  jndge,  (e)  The  absence  of  polygamy  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  women  are  held.  (/)  Slavery  everywhere  estab- 
lished, and  considered  to  be  right,  (ff)  Pei-petual  wars,  not 
only  between  the  Greeks  and  neighboring  barbarians,  but 
between  the  various  Greek  tribes  and  nations ;  preference  of 
the  military  virtues  over  all  othei'S;  excessive  regard  for 
stature  and  physical  strength,  (A)  Wide  prevalence  of  nau- 
tical habits  combined  with  a  disinclination  to  venture  into 
unknown  seas ;  dependence  of  tbe  Greeks  on  foreigners  for 
necessary  imports.  Piracy  common ;  cities  built  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  from  fear  of  pirates,  (j)  Strong  religious 
feeling  ;  belief  in  polytheism,  in  fate,  in  the  divine  Nemesis, 
and  the  punishment  of  heinous  crimes  by  the  Furies.  Re- 
spect for  the  priestly  character,  for  heralds,  guests,  and  sup- 
pliants.   Peculiar  sanctity  of  temples  and  festival  aeaaons. 

8.  The  religious  sentiment,  always  strong  in  the  Greek 
mind,  formed  in  the  early  times  one  of  the  most  important 
Reiijcion  a  of  the  bonds  of  union  which  held  men,  and  even 
AmpbS?^  tribes,  together.  Communityof  belief  led  to  com- 
"'"s-  munity  of  worship ;  and  temples  came  to  be  fre- 
quented by  all  the  tribes  dwelling  around  them,  who  were 
thus  induced  to  contract  engagements  with  one  another,  and 
to  form  leagues  of  a  peculiar  character.  These  leagues, 
known  as  Amphictyonies,  were  not  political  alliances,  much 
less  confederations ;  they  were,  in  their  original  conception, 
limited  altogether  to  religious  purposes ;  the  tribes,  or  states, 
contracting  them,  bound  themselves  to  protect  certain  sa- 
cred buildings,  rites,  and  persons,  but  undertook  no   other 
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engagements  towards  one  another.  The  most  noted  of  these 
leagues  was  that  whereof  the  oracular  shrine  of  Delphi  was 
the  centre ;  which  acquired  its  peculiar  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, not  so  much  from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Del- 
phic temple,  as  from  the  fact  that  among  its  twelve  constitu- 
ent members  were  included  the  two  leading  races  of  Greece. 

ConsUtulion  of  the  DelpMc  Aniphictyony,  lis  twelve  members  were  the 
Thessalians,  the  Bceotians,  the  Dorians,  the  lonians,  the  Perrhtebians,  the 
Mngnetes,  the  Locrinns,  the  CBMeans  or  .^nianians,  the  Achieans  of  Phtliia, 
the  I'hocians,  tlie  Dolopians,  and  the  Molians.  All  the  twelve  membeiB  wei'e 
eqnal.  Meetings  were  held  twice  a  year,  once  a£  Thermopylae  and  once  at 
Delphi.  Depnties  (called  Pylagorjc  and  Hieromneniones)  represented  the 
tribes, 

9.  Important  movements  of  some  of  the  principal  races 
seem  to  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  early  pe- 
Firatcreatnii-  ''^°'^'  ^^  ^^J  ^®  Buspectcd  that  these  had  their 
BtatMymove-  origin  in  the  pressni-e  upon  North-western  Greece 
by  barbaric  of  the  lUyrian  people,  the  parent  (probably)  of 
preBBiire.  ^j^^  modern  Albanians,  The  tribes  to  the  west 
of  Pindus  were  always  regarded  as  less  Hellenic  than  those 
to  the  east ;  and  the  ground  of  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  the  gi-eater  lUyrian  element  in  that  quarter.  The  Tro- 
jan War,  if  a  real  event,  may  have  resulted  from  the  Illyrian 
pressure,  being  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a  vent  for  a  population, 
cramped  for  room,  in  the  most  accessible  part  of  Asia,  To 
the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  great  movement  which, 
commencing  in  Epirue  (about  b.c,  1200),  produced  a  general 
shift  of  the  populations  of  Northern  and  Central  Hellas. 
Quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epirue,  the  The^alians  crossed  the 
Pindua  mountain-chain,  and  descending  on  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Peneus,  drove  out  the  Bosotians,  and  occupied  it.  The 
Bceotians  proceeded  southward  over  Othrys  and  CEIta  into 
the  plain  of  the  Cephissus,  and  diiving  out  the  Cadmeians 
and  Minyans,  acquired  the  territory  to  which  they  thence- 
forth gave  name.  The  Cadmeians  and  Minys  dispersed,  and 
are  found  in  Attica,  in  LacedEemon,  and  elsewhere.  The  Do- 
rians at  the  same  time  moved  from  their  old  home  and  occu- 
pied Dryopis,  -which  thenceforward  was  known  as  Dpris,  ex- 
pelling the  Dryopians,  who  fled  by  sea  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Eitbfea,  in  Cythnus,  and  in  the  Pcloponnese. 

10.  Not  many  years  later  a  furtlier,  but  apjiareutly  dis- 
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tinct,  movemGnt  took  place.  The  Dorians,  cranipccL  for 
Seeond  moTS-  room  in  theic  nari'ow  valleya  between  tEta  and 
Smofiha^  Parnassus,  having  allied  themselves  with  their 
riaue.  neighbors,  the  .^tolians,  crossed  the  Corinthian 

Gulf  at  its  narrowest  point,  between  Rbium  and  Antirrhium, 
and  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  Peloponnese.  Elis,  Messenia, 
Laconia,  and  Argolia  were  successively  invaded,  and  at  least 
partially  conquered.  Elis  being  assigned  to  the  ^Etolians, 
Dorian  kingdoms  were  established  in  the  three  other  coun- 
tries. The  previous  Achsean  inhabitants  in  part  submitted, 
in  part  fled  northward,  and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  tlie 
Peloponnese,  dispossessing  the  lonians,  who  found  a  tempo- 
rary refuge  in  Attica. 

H.  A  further  result  followed  from  the  migrations  and 
conquests  here  spoken  o£  The  population  of  Greece,  find- 
coDBeqneu-  ing  the  continent  too  narrow  for  it,  was  forced  to 
mentrto^e  Aow.  Out  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
AMa^uid"u  ^""^  *^^  shores  to  which  those  islands  conducted, 
itniyl  The  Bteotian  occupation  of  the  plain  of  the  Ce- 

phissus  led  to  the  first  Greek  settlements  in  Asia,  those 
known  as  ^olian,  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  adjacent  coast. 
The  Achasan  conquest  of  Ionia  caused  the  lonians,  afler  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Attica,  to  pass  on  through  the  Cyclades,  to 
Chios,  Samos,  and  the  parts  of  Asia  directly  opposite.  Fi- 
nally, the  success  of  the  Dorians  against  the  Achseans  caused 
these  last  to  emigrate,  in  pait  to  Asia  under  Doric  leadei-s, 
in  part  to  Italy. 

For  the  history  of  these  settlements,  sec  the  following  sec- 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  the  Dorian  Conquest  0/  the  Peloponnese  (about  B.C.  1100-1000)  to  the 
Conomncement  of  the  Wars  taitli  Perdu,  B,c.  BOO, 

SouECna.  Ko  extant  Greek  writer  gives  us  die  conliniioaa  liistory  of  tJiia 
period,  which  has  to  be  gathered  from  scattered  notices  in  Herodotua,  Thucyd- 
idee,  Stnibo,  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  other  anthors.  The  books  of  Diodorua 
which  treated  of  this  period  are  lost.  Some  important  light  is  thrown  on  it 
by  the  fragments  which  remain  of  contemporaiy  jioetE,  e.g.,  Tjrtroue,  Callimis, 
and  Solon. 

Among  modem  works  embracing  tbe  period  the  most  important  are  the 
Histories  of  Thiewall  and  Gbotb  ;  to  which  may  lie  addetl ; 

WACHSMtrrn,  HellenUehe  Alterthmnshimde.     Halle,  1826 ;  i  vols.  Svo. 

TiriMAHH,  (ii-i'sciiscJie  StaatsBerfassang.     Leipsie,  1822, 
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HuKKANS,  K.  P.,  Lehrbach  der  Oriechiachen  Sfaatsalterthumer.  Heldel- 
l)crg,183l!  8vo.     Tcanslated  into  Engiiuli  by  Talboyb.     Oxford,  1836. 

NiEBUHR,  B.  G.,  VortTage,  etc.     Lectures  xsiv.  lo  xxxiv. 

RAwtiiNaoN,  G.,  Histonj  of  Herodotus,  i  vols.  2d  edition.  London, 
18Ca.     Two  appendices  to  Book  V.  belong  especially  to  this  [leriod. 

PART    I. 
HistBTy  of  the  principal  Hellenic  Slates  in  Greeix  Proper, 
I.  The  history  of  the  Hellenes  subsequently  to  the  Dorian 
-    occupation  of  the  Peloponnese  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the 
coDBsqaeucea  Several  States.     Still,  a  few  general  remarks  may 
raiStlo^'      be  made  before  proceeding  to  the  special  history 
»i  v^g*"     *>^  *lis  J^oi"^  important  cities  and  countries,     (a) 
The  progress  of  civilization  was,  for  a  time  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  checked  by  the  migrations  and  the  troubles 
which  they  brought  in  their  train.     Stronger  and  more  en- 
ergetic but  ruder  races  took  the  place  of  weaker  but  more 
polished  ones.     Physical  qualities  asserted  a  superiority  over 
grace,  refinement,  and  ingenuity.     What  the  rough  Dorians 
were  in  comparison  with  the  refined  Achseans  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, such  were  generally  the  conquering  as  compared 
with  the  conquered  peoples.     (6)  But  against  this  loss  must 
5  iccteose  of  '"^  ^^^  ^^^  greater  political  vigor  of  the  new  era, 
pouticai  Tig-    "War  and  movement,  bringing  out  the  personal 
qualities   of  each  individual  man,  favored  the 
gi'owth  of  self-respect  and  selfassertion.    Amid  toils  and 
dangers  which  were  shared  alike  by  all,  the  idea  of  political 
equality  took  its  rise.     A  novel  and  unsettled  state  of  things 
stimulated  political  inventiveness ;  and,  various  expedients 
being  tried,  the  stock  of  political  ideas  increased  rapidly. 
The  simple  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  heroic  times  was 
succeeded  eveiywhei-e,  except  in  Epiras,  by  some  raoi-o  com- 
plicated system  of  government — some  system  far  more  fa- 
vorable to  freedom  and  to  the  political  education  of  the  in- 
dividual,    (c)  Another  natural  consequence  of  the  new  con- 
dition of  things  was  the  change  by  which  the 
scqriredby     CiTT  acquired  its  special  dignity  and  importance. 
The  conquerors  naturally  settled  themselves  in 
some  stronghold,  and  kept  together  for  their  greater  securi- 
ty.   Each  such  stronghold  became  a  separate  state,  holding  in 
subjection  a  certain  ti-act  of  circumjacent  country.     At  the 
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same  lime,  the  unconquered  eountt'ies  also,  seeing 
se^aiB  the  strength  that  i-esiilted  from  unity,  were  induced 

BMitBB.  j^  many  cases  to  abolish  their  old  system  of  village 

life  and  to  centralize  themselves  by  establishing  capitals, 
and  transferring  the  bulk  of  their  population  to  them  {auvoi- 
Kiaeie).  This  was  the  case  with  Athens,  Mantinea,  Tegea, 
Dym4,  etc,     (d)  In  countries  occupied  by  a  single  i-ace,  but 

broken  up  into  many  distinct  states,  each  central- 
ofcoB^dar^'  ized  in  a  single  city,  the  idea  of  political  confed- 
"^''  eration  grew  up,  sometimes  (it  may  be)  suggest- 

ed by  a  pre-existing  amphiotyony,  but  occ^ionally,  it  would 
seem,  without  any  such  preparative.  The  federal  bond  was 
in  most  cases  weak;  and  in  Bceotia  alone  was  the  union  such 
as  to  constitute  permanently  a  state  of  firs^rate  importance. 

On  the  confederations  of  Greece,  see  Mr.  E.  A.  riiEEMAM's  History  of 
Federal  Goeernmenl,  i-ol.  i.     London,  1863. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  Greece  into  a  vast  number  of  small 
states,  united  by  no  common  political  bond,  and  constantly 

at  war  with  one  another,  did  not  prevent  the 
Greece!  lie  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  certain  general 
ennsee.  Pan-Hellenic  feeling — a  consciousness  of  unity,  a 

Mendliness,  and  a  readiness  to  make  common  cause  against 
a  foreign  enemy.  At  the  root  of  this  feeling  lay  a  convic- 
tion of  identity  of  race.  It  was  further  fostei-ed  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  language  anda  common  literature ;  of 
similar  habits  and  ideas  ;  and  of  a  common  religion,  of  rites, 
temples,  and  festivals,  which  wei-e  equally  open  to  all. 

Among  the  various  unifying  infloences  here  laentiDned,  probably  the  most 
important  were  the  comraon  literatnre,  more  especially  the  poema  of  Homer, 
find  the  common  festivals,  more  especi^lf  those  known  as  the  Great  Games, 
Homer's  grandest  aod  most  popular  poem  represented  the  Greeks  as  all  en- 
gaged in  a  coramon  enterprise  agiunst  a  foreign  power.  The  Great  Gamea 
gave  to  each  Greek  ather  one  or  t»-o  occasions  in  each  year  when  he  could 
meet  alt  other  Gi'eeka  in  friendly  rivahy,  and  join  with  them  both  inrelij^ous 
ceremonies  and  in  amuEements.  On  this  subject  consult  Makso,  Ueber  desi 
Aittheil  der  Griechen  an  den  Olympischea  ^nelen.     Breslau,  1TT2. 

3.  The  first  state  which  attained  to  political  importance 
under  the  new  condition  of  affairs  in  Greece  was  Argos. 
History  of  Ar- ^^^"^  Argos,  according  to  the  tradition,  went 
—  I |j,  fQj.jjj  jjiQ  Dorian  colonists,  who  foi-med  settle- 
ments in  Epidaurus,  Trceaen,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  and 
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Corinth ;  wbile  from  some  of  tbese  placea  a  further  exten- 
sion of  Doric  power  was  made,  as  li'om  Epidauras,  which 
colonized  jSlgina  and  Epidanrus  Limera,  and  from  Corinth 
which  colonized  Megara.  Ai-gos,  the  prolific  mother  of  so 
many  children,  stood  to  most  of  them  in  the  relation  of  pro- 
tectress, and  almost  of  mistress.  Her  dominion  reached,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  isthmus ;  on  the  other,  to  Cape  Malea 
afld  the  island  of  Cythera,  For  three  or  four  centuiies,  from 
the  Dorian  conquest  to  the  death  of  Pheidon  (aliouts-c.  Hi), 
she  was  the  leading  power  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
she  never  foi^ot,  and  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
her  later  histoiy. 

4.  The  government  of  Argos  was  at  the  first  a  monarchy 
of  the  heroic  type,  the  supreme  power  heing  hereditary  in 
chsneeain  the  hoHse  of  the  Temenidas,  supposed  descendants 
goyemineui.  fj.Qjjj  TemoHUS  the  Heracleid,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Aristomachua,  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  aspii-a- 
tions  after  political  liberty  arose,  and,  the  power  of  the  kings 
being  greatly  curtailed,a  government,  moharchicalin  form, 
but  republican  in  reality,  was  established.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  for  some  centnries ;  but  about  b.c.  780  to  110, 
on  the  accession  of  a  monarch  of  more  than  ordinary  capaci- 
ty, a  certain  Pheidon,  a  reaction  set  in.     Pheidon  not  only 

recovered  all  the  lost  I'oyal  privileges,  but,  ex- 
donfii.o.jso-  ceeding  them,  constituted  himself  the  first  known 
**"  Grecian  "  tyrant."    A  gi-eat  man  in  every  way,  ho 

enabled  Argos  to  exercise  something  like  a  practical  he- 
gemony over  the  whole  Peloponnese.  Under  him,  probably, 
were  sent  forth  the  colonies  which  carried  the  Argive  name 
to  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicamaseua.  The  con- 
nection thus  established  with  Asia  led  him  to  introduce  into 
Greece  coined  money — a  Lydian  invention — and  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  (^fiJwceio  fiirpa)  believed  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  Babylonian. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Pheidon,  Ai-gos  declined  in  power ; 
the  ties  uniting  the  confederacy  became  relaxed ;  the  gov- 
DeoUnc  of  Uia  emment  returned  to  its  previous  form  ;  and  the 
Argivepower.  higtory  of  the  State  is  almost  a  blank.  No  doubt 
the  development  of  Spartan  power  was  the  main  cause  of 
this  decline;  but  it  maybe  attributed  also,  in  part,  to  the 
lack  of  eminent  men,  and  in  part  to  the  injudicious  severity 
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with  wLieh  Avgos  treated  her  pevifficic  cities  and  her  con- 
federates, 

Pettj  ware  of  Argoa  with  Sparta  torminate  (about  B.C.  554)  with  the  loss 
of  the  region  called  Cynuria,  or  flie  Thyreatis,  Was  the  occupation  by 
Sparta  of  the  tract  east  of  Pamon  anterior  or  snbaequent  to  this  ? 

6.  Among  the  otlier  states  of  Greece,  the  two  whose  his- 
tory is  most  ample  and  most  interesting,  even  during  this 
early  period,  are  undoubtedly  Sparta  and  Athens.  Every 
"History  of  Greece"  must  mainly  concern  itself  with  the 
affairs  of  these  two  states,  which  are  alone  capable  of  being 
treated  with  any  thing  like  conipletenesa. 

Siatori)  of  Sparta. 
AuTnoniriEa.     Besides  the  gcnci'al  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Ilistones 
of  Greece,  special  works  hare  been  written  on  the  History  of  Sparta,  e.g., 
CBAGirs,  De  S^mblica  Lacedamotdomm  lihri  qaatuor.     Geneva),  1593; 

MBunaruB,  De  Begao  Laeonico  Kbri  duo,  Ultraj.,  1687;  4to.  Andilfis- 
cettaSBa  Laeonica.     Amstel.,  1661 ;  4to. 

Manbo,  S.  C.  F,,  ij)Or(o;  mn  Verswh  acr  Aaflddnmg  der  Geschkhteand 
Verfammg  dieses  Staaies.  Leipac,  1800 ;  8  vols.  8to.  By  far  the  most 
important  ivorfc  on  the  subject.  Excellent  for  the  time  at  which  it  iras  writ- 
ten, and  G^l  of  great  value  to  the  students 

ENOEt,  C,  De  Eqmblica  mililari,  eive  comparatio  Lacedmmoniorma,  Cre- 
tensiam,  el  Cosaccormn.     Gotdngpn,  1790. 


1.  The  Dorians,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  « 
lodgment  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotaa,  occupied  at 
nistoryof  first  a  narrow  space  between  Taygetue  and  Par- 
eontoii^^  non,  extending  northward  no  ferther  than  the  va- 
Aiujciffi.  rious  head-streams  of  the  Eurotas  and  ^Enns  riv- 
ers, and  southward  only  to  a  little  beyond  Sparta.  This  was 
a  tract  about  twenty-five  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  the 
area  of  which  naight  be  400  square  miles.  In  the  lower  val- 
ley, from  a  little  below  Sparta  to  the  sea,  the  Ach^ans  still 
maintained  themselves,  having  their  capital  at  Amyclee,  on 
the  Eurot^,  within  two  miles  of  the  chief  city  of  their  ene- 
mies. PeiiDetual  war  went  on  between  the  two  powers;  but 
Sparta  for  the'  space  of  three  centuries  made  little  or  no  ad- 
vance southward,  AmyclsB  commanding  the  valley,  and  the 
wacBwithAr-  fortifications  of  Amyclifi  defying  her  incessant  at- 
Tria.'nn^^'  tacks.  BaSed  in  this  quarter,  she  made  attempts 
s"^  to  reduce  Arcadia,  which  failed,  and  even  picked 
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quarrels  with  her  kindred  states,  Messenia  and  Argos,  which 
led  to  petty  ■wai's  of  no  conaequence. 

8,  The  government  of  Sparta  during- this  period  under- 
went changes  akin  to  those  which  took  place  in  Argos.  The 
luieruai tron-  iflonarchs  Were  »t  first  absolute;  but  discontent 
'''"'■  soon  manifested  itself:  concessions  were  made 
which  were  again  revoked ;  and  the  whole  period  was  one 
of  internal  strnggie  and  disturbance.  Nor  were  the  difiei-- 
ences  between  the  kings  and  their  Dorian  subjects  the  only 
troubles  of  the  time.  The  submitted  Achieans,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  were  displeased  at  their  treatment,  mui-- 
mnred  and  even  sometimes  revolted,  and  being  reduced  by 
force  of  arms  were  degraded  to  a  lower  position. 

Foiiniittoa  of  the  three  classes  into  whii^h  the  X/acei^tcmoniaDs  were  divided 
UiroQgliout  Che  wtiole  of  their  subsequent  histoiy.  1 .  The  tSpartans,  or  free 
inhabibmCs  of  Che  capital,  the  sole  possessoi's  of  polilical  dghts  and  privileges ; 
Dorians  bj  eKtmctiou,  with  few  and  unimportant  exfepHons,  owners  of  Che 
bulk  of  the  soil,  on  the  rent  of  which  Che;  lived  in  comforC  and  independence ; 
2.  The  Fenced,  orfree  inhabitants  of  CliecounCiy-towns  and  villages,  ciTisens 
in  ft  certain  sense,  but  withont  franchise;  possessors  of  the  poorer  lands,  and 
Che  only  class  engaged  in  Crade,  commerce,  and  handicrafts ;  Achtcaas  in 
hlood  tbr  Che  most  part,  but  with  a  slight  Doric  infusion.  3.  The  Helots,  or 
slave  population,  composed  of  captives  taken  in  war  (oAurol),  and  of  submitted 
rebels;  Achamn  main] j  in  blood  Cill  Che  Messenian  wars,  after  which  Chejmay 
be  regarded  as  Achieo-Dorians ;  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  the  lands  of 
their  Spartan  masteiB,  to  whom  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  of  one-half  the  produce. 
The  third  class  was  insignificant  at  first,  but  increased  in  number  as  Sparta 
extended  her  tenitoiy,  and,  upon  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  hecame  the  pre- 
pondeiacing  elemenc  in  the  population. 

Condition  of  the  Helots  not  without  its  advantages,  but  rendered  uiihaiipy 
by  the  cruel  institution  of  the  Crjpteia,  a  legahied  system  of  assassination  lo 
which  the  goveinment  from  time  to  rime  actually  had  recourse. 

9.  The  double  monarchy,  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, had  existed  fi-om  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  which 
was  peculiar  to  Sparta  among  all  the  Greek  states,  dated 
really,  it  is  probable,  from  the  time  of  struggle,  being  a  de- 
vice of  those  who  sought  to  limit  and  curtail  the  royal  au- 
thority. The  two  kings,  like  the  two  consuls  at  Rome,  act- 
ed as  checks  upon  each  other;  and  the  regal  power,  thus 
Lorisiatiou  of  '^'^^'^ed  £^£unst  Itself,  naturally  became  weaker 
Lycurgna,  and  weaker.  It  bad  sunk,  evidently,  into  a  shad- 
ow of  its  former  self,  when  Lycurgus,  a  member 

of  the  royal  family,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of  sncce^ion, 
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gave  to  Sparta  that  constitution  which  raised  her  in  a  Jittle 
while  to  a  proud  and  wonderful  eminence, 

DifScnllj  of  distingnishing  how  mnch  of  the  Spartan  conetitntion  was  orig- 
iual,  an<l  liow  much  dated  from  Lycnrgns.  Tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  his  innovations.  Original  consCitntion  must  have  iuclnded  th«  di- 
vision into  three  tribes,  Hylliei,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphjies,  which  was  com- 
mon to  all  Dorians,  the  monarchy,  some  sort  of  senate  or  council,  and  some 
Itiod  of  assembly.  Doubtful  whediex  the  thirty  Obie  were  iostitated  \><f  Lj- 
eurgus  or  no,  and  therefore  douhtful  whether  he  determined  the  number  of 
the  Senate.  Chief  object  of  his  legislation  to  create  and  preserve  a  race  of 
vigorons  and  warlike  men.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  his  system  of  disci- 
pline was  of  primary  importance;  his  constitntional  changes  were  altogether 
secondary  and  by  comparison  tiiviaL 

The  LYCTTRCeAM  Constitution  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 
1.  It  maintained  the  double  monarchy,  but  reduced  the  power  of  the  kings, 
who  became  little  more  than  presidents  of  the  senate,  with  a  right  of  proxy 
voting,  and  a  casting  vote  if  the  senate  was  equally  divided.  3.  It  main- 
tained or  established  the  senate  of  thirty  niembars  (twenty-eight  and  the  two 
kings),  representuis  the  thirty  Obie,  but,  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  elected 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens  from  among  the  Spartans  who  were 
moi<e  than  sixQ'  years  of  age.  3.  It  probably  enlai^d  the  powers  of  the  as- 
sembly (airi^a),  which  had  hencelbrth  not  only  the  right  of  electing  the 
eeaate,  but  that  of  accepting  or  rejecting  all  Jaws,  of  decidmg  on  peace  and 
war,  on  alliances,  etc  4.  It  set  up  for  the  first  time  certain  otScers  called 
Ephors,  whose  busioesa  it  was  to  toatck  over  the  Lycurgean  constitution  and 
punish  those  who  infringed  it. 

The  LvounoEAN  Dihcifline  comprised  the  following  main  poihU; — 1. 
The  decision  in  every  case  by  state  officids  of  the  qoestion  whether  a  child 
should  be  reared  or  no.  2.  The  separaOon  of  all  male  children  at  the  ago 
of  seven  jrom  tlieir  homes,  and  tlieir  training  and  education  from  that  time 
by  State  educators.  The  usual  branches  of  Gieek  education,  letters,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  were  tanght,  but  the  literary  part  of  the  education  was  of 
least,  and  the  gymnastic  of  far  the  greatest^  account.  The  boy's  lime  was 
chiefly  passed  in  athletic  exercises,  then  in  hunting,  and  finally  in  drills,  after 
which  ho  was  allowed  to  bear  a  part  in  military  expeditions.  He  tooli  his 
meals  in  public  at  the  si/ssiiia,  his  fare  being  both  simple  and  scanty;  he 
sle^t  with  hia  fellows  in  the  public  donnitories ;  at  a  certain  age  he  was 
allowed  no  tbod  except  siich  as  he  could  lake  without  discovery.  Eveiy 
thing  was  done  with  the  object  of  mating  him  a  perfectly  efficient  soldier. 
8.  The  men  had  little  more  liberty  than  the  boys.  They  too  fed  at  the 
public  messes  (cvaairia)  on  the  plainest  fore,  and  slept  in  the  public  baiTacks, 
only  visiting  their  homes  occasionally,  and,  ns  it  were,  by  stealth.  Their 
time  was  fally  occupied  by  State  duties,  as  drills,  poblie  hnnting  espeditions, 
superintendence  and  training  of  the  hoys,  and  actual  warfare.  They  had  no 
private  life,  and  no  time  to  employ  in  commerce,  agricultnre,  or  other  profit- 
able occapation.  4.  The  possesion  of  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden,  and 
no  money  allowed  to  circulate  but  a  heavy  iron  coinage.  5.  Girls  were 
trained  no  less  carefully  than  boys,  in  athletic  exercises  nearly  similar ;  but 
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sepavalfily,  exceptjng  on  occasions,  when  theif  contests  were  witnessed  by  the 
males.  6.  Marciage  was  superintended  by  tlie  State.  The  citiien  was  for- 
bidden t«  many  until  he  was  of  ripe  age,  and  was  then  I'equii-ed  to  mairy 
under  a  penalty.  He  chose  his  own  wife ;  but  if  the  tnarriage  proved  un- 
piolific,  he  was  bound  to  nllow  his  wife  to  obt^n  issue  by  means  of  auuiher. 
Other  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  were  also  allowed  nnder  certain 
circnmstances,  as  the  bigamy  both  of  men  and  women ;  but,  excepting  ander 
Stale  sanction,  ineontinency  was  forbidden  and  was  rare. 

Question  of  the  division  of  tlie  Lacedemonian  territoiy  by  Lyeurgus.  The 
division  nnknown  to  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  Itests  on  the  authority  of  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  Intrinsically 
improbable.     (Compare  Gbotb,  History  of  Greece,  partii.  chap,  vj.) 

10.  The  adoption  of  the  Lyeurgean  system  had  the  nl- 
raost  immediate  effect  of  raising  Sparta  to  the  firat  place  in 
EiseofSparta  Grocce.  Amyclse  fell  in  the  next  generation  to 
to  power.  Lycnrgns;  Pharis  and  Gerouthrae  submitted  soon 
after.  A  generation  later  Heloa  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Enrotas  occupied.  The  Achieans  anbmitted, 
or  retired  to  Italy.  Wars  followed  with  Arcadia  and  Argos, 
the  latter  of  whom  lost  all  her  territory  south  of  Cynuria. 
QuaiTels  began  ivith  Messenia,  which  led  on  to  a  gi-eat 
struggle. 

11.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  by  Sparta,  which  made  her 
at  once  the  dominant  power  of  the  Peloponneso,  was  the  ro- 

.'  suit  of  two  great  wars,  each  lasting  about  twenty 
Messenia,  u.c.  years,  and  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  the  space 
of  about  forty  years.  The  ware  seem  to  have 
been  purely  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  to  have 
been  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  mere  lust  of  conquest,  in  part 
by  dislike  of  the  liberal  policy  which  the  Dorians  of  Messe- 
nia had  adopted  towards  their  Achtean  subjects.  Despite 
the  heroism  of  the  Jtfesaeniana  and  the  assistance  lent  them 
by  Aroadia  and  Argos,  Sparta  gained  her  object,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  superior  military  organization  and  training, 
joined  to  the  advantage  of  her  central  position,  which  en- 
abled her  to  strike  suddenly  with  her  fnll  force  any  one  of 
her  three  foes. 

FiEST  Messenun  War,  b.c.  743  lo  724.  Long  defense  of  IthSme', 
Corinth  assists  Sparta  in  the  war,  while  Argos,  Arcadia,  &i\i  Sieyon  assist 
Messenia.  Strength  and  resources  of  Messenia  gradually  exhausted.  Ith6- 
m^  evacuated,  and  resistance  discontinued  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  war 
commenced.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  quit  the  country,  and  fly  to  Arcadia 
and  Argolis.     Sparta  reduces  the  remainder  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
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SecoWu  MussENiAS  Wah,  B.C.  SS.^>  to  (iSS.  Standard  of  revolt  rniseil  by 
Arislonienes,  who,  asasled  by  Ai'gofl,  Atcadia,  Sicyon,  and  Pisatis,  defeats 
the  Spartans  at  the  "Boar's  Toml>,"but  is  afterwards  defeated  and  shut  up 
in  Eira.  Prolonged  defense  of  that  fortress.  The  Spartans,  enconiaged  by 
the  Athenian  poet  Tyrt^ens,  at  length  BuccessW.  Mra  taken.  Aristomenes 
flies  to  lihodes.  The  Messenians  generally  are  unce  more  rednoed  to  tlia 
Helot  condition ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  towns  are  admitted  to  the  po- 
sition of  FecicEci. 

12.  Closely  connected  with  the  Messeniap  wars  were  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  government  and  internal  condition  of 

Sparta,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to- 
ihcconaiitu-  wavds  popularizing  the  constitution.  The  con- 
^''^  stant  absence  of  the  two  tings  fi-oni  Spaita  dur- 

ing the  Messenian  struggle  increased  the  power  of  the  Eph- 
ors,  who,  when  no  king  was  present,  assumed  that  to  them 
belonged  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions.  The  loss  of 
citizens  in  the  wars  led  to  the  admission  of  new  blood  into 
the  state,  and  probably  caused  the  distinction  into  two 
classes  of  citizens  (o/iotoi  and  vwo/uloi'cc),  which  is  found  to  ex- 
ist at  a  later  date.  The  Ephoi's,  elected  annually  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens,  became  the  popular  element  in 
the  government;  and  the  gradual  augmentation  of  their 
power  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
cause.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  con- 
stitutional changes  made  did  not  content  the  aspirations  of 
the  democratic  party;  and  that  the  colony  sent  out  to  Ta- 
rentum  at  once  indicated,  and  relieved,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  lower  gi-ade  of  citizens. 

Are  we  to  connect  with  the  disdnction  of  o/ioioi  and  ifiro/ieioi>Ec  the  two 
itiji?,iia!at  at  Spnria,  the  lesser  (^  umpi)  and  the  greater  (ij  /lEj-dAij)  ?  Is 
the  former  the  assembly  of  the  6/ioio'i  only,  the  latter  that  of  the  i/iomi  and 
iijrofielove^  together? 

13.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  followed  by  some  wars 
of  less  importance,  which  tended,  however,  to  increase  the 
Wflra  with  Pi-  P^"^''  **f  Spailia,  and  to  render  her  still  more  de- 
8aUs,Arcfldfn,  cidedly  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  Pisatis  and 
congnekof  Triphylla  were  i-educed  directly  after  the  close 
the  Thyreatie.  ^^  ^j^^  second  Mcsseuian  war,  and  were  handed 
over  to  the  Eleans.  Arcadia  was  then  attacked,  but  made  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  and  the  sole  fruit  of  a  war  which  lasted 
three  generations  was  the  submission  of  Tegea.  Argos 
about  the  same  time  lost  the  Thyreatis  (about  ac.  554)  ;  and 
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Spai'tan   inflQeiice   v/as   thus    extended  ovei',  perhaps,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Peloponnese. 

14.  Hithei-to  the  efforts  and  even  tlie  views  of  Sparta  had 
been  confined  to  the  narrow  peninsula  within  which  hev 
BMognidon  own  territory  lay;  but  the  coureo  of  events  now 
tiiB  leadiDg  led  her  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  her  own  great- 
"""^'°  Bi-    nesfi,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  active  e 


ponneso.  of  Oi-tesus  in  B.C.  555  was  the  first  public  acknowl- 

edgment which  she  received  of  her  importance;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  embraced  the  offer  of  alliance,  and 
prepared  an  expedition  to  assist  the  Lydian  monarch,  indi- 
cates the  satisfaction  which  she  felt  in  tlie  new  prt^pects 
which  were  opening  out  on  her.  Thirty  years  latei-  (b.c. 
525),  she  actually  sent  an  expedition,  conjointly  with  Cor- 
inth, to  the  coast  of  Asia,  which  failed,  however,  to  effect  its 
object,  the  deposition  of  Polyci's.tes  of  Samos.  Soon  after- 
wards (b.c.  510),  she  assumed  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
intei-nal  affairs  of  the  Greek  states  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
and  by  her  repeated  invasions  of  Attica,  and  her  efforts  in 
fevor  of  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  fear 
and  dislike  with  which  she  was  for  nearly  a  centui-y  and  a 
half  regarded  by  the  great  democratic  republic. 

Spahtan  Kings  ; — -The  personal  history  of  the  Spartan  kings  becomes  in- 
teresting, and  the  dutes  of  their  several  accessions  may  be  fixed  with  totera- 
We  certainty,  from  the  time  of  Cleomenes  and  his  colieague  Demaratos.  Of 
the  previous  monatchs  wa  Itnow  little  more  llian  the  names.  These  are — 
1.  Elder  House  of  AgidiK.  1.  Eurysthenes;  3.  Agis  (his  son ?)  ;  8.  Eches- 
tratuB  (his  son) ;  4.  Labotas  (his  son)  ;  6.  Doiyssns  (his  son) ;  6.  Ageailaiis 
(his  son) ;  7.  Archelans  (his  son) ;  8.  Teleclns  (his  son)  ;  9.  Aleamenes  (his 
son) ;  10,  Polydoms  (bis  eon) ;  11.  Euryerates  (his  son) ;  12.  Anaxsnder 
(his  son);  13.  Eniy cratidas (his son) ;  14.  Leon  (his  son) ;  and  16,  Anax- 
andridae  (his  son).  II.  YonsgeT  Home  ofEurypoatidm.  1.  Procles ;  2.  Soils 
(his  son)  ;  3.  Earjpon  (his  son  ?) ;  4.  Prytanis  (his  son) ;  5.  Eunomus  (his 
son);  6.  Polydeetes  (his  son);  7.  Charilatts  (his  son);  8.  Nicander  (his 
son);  9.  Theopompus (his  Son) ;  10.  Zeuxidamus (his grandson) ;  11,  Anaa- 
idamus (his son) ;  13.  Arcbidamusl.  (his son);  13.  Agesicles ^is son) ;  and 
li.  Ariston  (his  son).  These  fiiieen  generations  mayprobahly  have  coveted 
a  space  of  nearly  five  centuiies,  from  about  b.c  lOOp  to  B.C.  520. 

History  of  Athens, 
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wany  special  works  have  been  written  on  the  History,  Ciironologj,  Constitii- 
tioD,  and  Unatlcee  of  Athens.    Among  tham  the  following  are  of  impoHance : 

CoBsini,  Fasti  Attici.  Florence,  1744-66 ;  4  vols.  4lo.  The  beet  work 
on  the  chronology, 

ScHOMANK,  D«  CimiHis  Alkmiensium,     Gryphisv.,  1819;  8vo. 

BoEOKH,  A,,  Staatsaushaltmiff  der  Alhener,  Berlin,  1817.  Translated 
into  English  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  published  under  the  title,  Psblic  Eceao- 
tay  of  Athens.  Xiondon,  IS38 ;  2  vols.  Sto.  An  excellent  work,  quite  ex- 
haustive of  its  subject. 

Lbvesijce,  Sur  la  consiiintion  de  la  B^mbligue  d'At/iines,  in  tbe  fiinrth 
volume  of  the  Mimoirm  de  I'lnstifat,  pp.  113  et  seqq. 

15.  The  traditional  history  of  Athens  conimencea  with  a 
Kingly  Period.  Monarchs  of  the  old  heroic  type  are  said  to 
Hietoryof  have  governed  tbe  country  from  a  time  consid- 
F^^'orKiui;-  ^^ably  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War  down  to  the 
ly.Period.  death  of  Codrus,  B-O.  1300  to  1050.  The  moat 
celebrated  of  these  kings  was  Theseus,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  trvvomiaiiog,  whereby  Athens  became  the  capital  of  a  cen- 
tralized monarchy,  instead  of  one  ont  of  many  nearly  equal 
country  towns.  Another  king,  Meneetheus,  was  said  to  have 
fought  at  Troy.  Codrus,  the  last  of  the  monarchs,  fell,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  in  i-esisting  a  Dorian  invasion,  made 
from  the  recently  conquered  Peloponnese. 

InaTiTCiiOHS  OF  THIS  Pebiod,  Among  these  must  be  placed,  first  of  all, 
the  division  of  the  whole  people  into  four  tribes— Teleontes  (or  Geleontes), 
Hopletos,  JEgicoreiB,  and  Ai^deis — which  was,  perhaps,  common  to  the 
Athenians  with  all  other  Ionic  peoples,  and  which  appears  to  imply  the  early 
existence  in  Greece  of  the  idea  of  caste.  2.  The  subdivisions  of  the  tribes — 
first, into  "Brotherhoods"  (^parplai)  and  "Clans"  (yivv);  and  secondly, 
into  "  Thirdings  "  (Tpirrtec)  and  "  Naucrariea  " — the  former  a  division  be- 
lieved to  rest,  and  probably  actually  resting,  upon  the  hasis  of  consanguinity ; 
the  latter  an  artificial  arrangement  made  for  certain  Slate  purposes,  as  tax- 
ation and  military  service.  8,  The  recognition  of  three  classes  in  the  com- 
mnni^,  viz..  Nobles  (cviraTpidai),  Farmers  (yca/iipoi),  and  Artisans  (<%"- 
ovpyol),  the  first  of  which  done  possessed  important  political  power,  filling 
ail  offices  of  importance,  and  furnishing  the  senate  or  council  (fiooTJ/),  which 
held  its  sittings  on  Mars'  Hill  (Areopagus).  The  "  Farmers "  and  "Arti- 
sans "  had  no  doobt  the  light  of  attending,  and  expressing  assent  or  dissent, 
in  the  ayi>p&. 

16.  The  Kingly  Period  wm  followed  at  Athens  by  the 
gradual  development  of  an  ai-istocracy.  The  Eupatrids  had 
SecoDii  Perl-  acquired  power  enough  under  the  kings  to  abolish 
lheA"rchou»  monarchy  at  the  death  of  Codrus,  and  to  suhsti- 
foriife.  t(,^Q  fQj-  jj  t])g  life-arch  on  ship,  which,  though  con- 
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fined  to  the  descendants  of  Godrus,  was  not  a  royal  dignity, 
but  a  mere  chief  magistracy.  The  Eupatvids  elected  ii'om 
among  the  qnalified  persons ;  and  the  archon  was,  at  least  in 
theory,  responsible.  Thirteen  such  archons  held  office  be- 
fore any  further  change  was  made,  their  united  reigns  covei-- 
ing  fi  space  of  about  three  centuries,  b.c.  1050  to  762. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  pencil  occnrreil  the  migralion  from  Attica  of  tlie 
lonians,  Minyans,  Pylians,  and  otlier  refugees,  who  ddiing  the  pi'eeeding  time 
of  disturbance  liad  flockeil  inlo  the  Attic  peninsula  and  there  found  an  asj- 
Inm.     Otheraise,  the  whole  of  the  period  is  devoid  of  historical  incident. 

17.  On  the  death  of  Alcmieon,  the  last  archon  for  life,  the 
Eupatrids  made  a  further  change.  Archons  were  to  be  elect- 
Third  Period,  ed  for  ten  yeai-s  only,  so  that  responsibility  could 
MeMiiuS  At-  ^^  cnfoi-ced,  ex-archona  being.liable  to  prosecution 
chous.  and  paniahment.  The  descendants  of  Godrus 
were  at  first  preserved  in  their  old  dignity ;  but  the  fourth 
decennial  ai-chon,  Hippomanes,  being  deposed  for  his  cruelty, 
the  right  of  the  Medontidte  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  (aa 
714),  and  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all  Eupatrids. 

18.  Finally,  after  seven  decennial  archons  had  held  office, 
the  supreme  power  was  put  in  commission  (b.c.  684).  In  lieu 
Fourth  Peri-  of  a  Single  chief  magistrate,  a  board  of  nine  ar- 
tteufue  A°-  chons,  annually  elected,  was  set  up,  the  original 
ciions.  kingly  functions  being  divided  among  them.  The 
aristocracy  was  now  fully  installed  in  power,  office  being  con- 
fined to  Eupatrids,  and  every  office  being  open  to  all  such 
peraons,  Eupatiids  alone  having  the  sufft-age,  and  the  Agora 
itself,  or  general  assembly  of  the  people,  having  ceased  to 
meet,  or  l)ecome  purely  formal  and  passive. 

19.  The  full  triumph  of  the  oligarchy  did  not  very  long 
precede  the  firat  stir  of  democratic  life.  Within  sixty  years 
Popninr  dis-  of  the  time  of  complete  aristocratical  ascendency, 
laiauon'oP"'  popular  discontent  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  a 
!*'■"='>■  demand  for  written  laws  arose,  often  the  earliest 
cry  of  an  oppressed  people.  Alarmed,  but  not  intimidated, 
the  nobles  endeavored  to  crush  the  rising  democratic  spii-it 
by  an  unsparing  severity ;  their  answerto  the  demands  made 
on  them  was  the  legislation  of  Draco  (b.c.  624),  which,  by 
making  death  the  penalty  for  almost  all  crimes,  placed  the 
very  lives  of  the  citizens  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  order. 
TJie  increased  dissatisfaction  which  this  legislation  caused 
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iQautrecticm  probably  encouraged  Cyl  n  t  mak  h  ash  at- 
wsoi'ou'B*^!  tempt  (b-c.  612),  which  wa  a  !y  put  lown  by 
isiaUoB.  t}je  oligarchs;   who,  h  w     e         nt        1  to  lose 

ground  by  their  victory,  incurring  as  th  y  d  d  the  course 
of  it,  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  at  the  same  time  exasperating 
the  people,  who  had  hoped  much  fi-om  Cylon's  effort.  Under 
these  circumstancea,  after  a  vain  attempt  had  been  made  to 
quiet  matters  by  the  purification  of  Epimenidea  (b.c.  695), 
and  after  the  political  discontent  had  taken  the  new  and 
dangerous  shape  involved  in  the  foi-mation  of  local  factions 
(Pedisei,  Parali,  and  Diacrii),  Solon,  an  Eiipatrid,  but  of  so 
poor  a  fainily  that  ho  had  himself  been  engaged  in  trade,  was 
by  common  consent  intrasted  with  the  task  of  framing  a  new 
constitution,  B.C.  594. 

Chief  Points  op  Solon's  Lbqislatton  : — I.  Mnin  object,  to  enbstitnto 
for  the  oppressive  oligarelij'  a  moderate  goveramont,  which  should  admit  ail 
Atheninn  citizens  to  a  shnre  of  potvei',  but  give  a  pcedominnting  influence  to 
the  higher  orders.  This  was  etFecled  by  (o)  a  division  of  the  people  for  polit- 
ical puiposes  into  four  classes,  accoi'dinf^to  the  amount  of  th^r  income;  viz., 
the  Pentaeosiomedimni,  or  men  whose  income  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  500 
medimni  of  com ;  the  Hippeis  (knights),  whose  income  was  800  edcIi  mcdimni; 
the  Zeugitoi,  whose  income  was  leO;  and  the  Theles,  whose  income  fUl  sIioi'C 
of  the  last-named  amount ;  of  whom  the  last  (the  Thetes)  had  the  suffrage 
only  without  de^bility  to  any  office,  while  the  highest  office  of  all,  the  archon- 
ship,  which  was  the  only  door  of  admission  into  the  Conndl  of  the  Areopagus, 
was  confined  to  the  Fentacosiomedimni,  (b)  The  institution  of  n  new  coun- 
cil, which  was  in  most  respects  to  supersede  the  old  Council  of  the  Areopagus, 
to  hare  the  r^ht  of  initiating  legislation,  and  to  fovm  a  portion  of  the  exec;:- 
live.  This  council  was  to  consist  of  400  members,  100  from  each  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  was  to  he  elected  annuidly  by  the  IVee  voces  of  all  the  oitizeni,  (c) 
The  revival  of  a  real  enKXi/ala,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  which  was  to 
elect  the  archons  and  councillors,  to  jndge  (eiSmeiv)  the  fonner  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office,  and  to  accept  or  reject  all  the  laws  and  decrees  . 
proposed  by  the  council,  (d)  The  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  fonna- 
lion  of  popular  law-coarts,  not  indeed  for  the  trial  of  offenses  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  other  tribunals,  (e)  The  reten- 
tion of  the  old  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  paj'tJy  as  acourt  of  hw,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  State  (compare  the  jndicin!  functions  of  the  English  House  of 
Loi'ds),  partly  as  n  superintending  body  (compare  the  Ephoralty)  charged 
with  se^ng  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  empowered  to  prevent  or  pun- 
ish any  departure  from  them,  2.  A  secondaiy  object  of  Solon's  legislation 
was  to  remedy  the  exis^ng  evil  of  wide-spread  poverty  and  distress.  The  rtde 
of  tlie  oligarchy  had  impoverished  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  and  by  the  opei's- 
lion  of  a  hai'sh  and  stem  law  of  debt,  the  lands  of  the  poorer  cultivators  had 
become  mortgaged,  and  numbers  of  the  citizens  had  iinik  into  the  condilion 
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of  slaves.  Solon's  remedies  against  these  evils  were  the  following  :— («)  His 
OTioij^flein,  or  abolition  of  debts — not,  howevec,  of  all  debls,  but  either  those 
of  a  certain  class,  or  those  o£  persons  proved  insolvent,  (fi)  A  debiisenient 
of  the  currency,  intended  to  be  a  reduction  of  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent ; 
but  accidentally  a  reduclioii  of  37  per  cent,  (c)  The  abolition  of  servitude 
for  debt,  and  tiie  restoration  to  freedom  of  all  former  Athenian  oiiiKens  not. 
sold  out  of  Attica,  (if)  The  encouragement  of  ini3u8try  by  a.  provision  llat 
every  fother  should  teach  his  «on  a  handicraft.  It  is  uncertain  how  liir  these 
remedies  would  have  had  a  permanent  Bucoess.  The  rapid  advance  in  the 
material  prosperity  of  Athens,  which  followed  quite  independently  of  them, 
prevented  the  trial  f^m  being  made,  end  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  nn- 
nocessorj  to  recur  again  to  such  questionable  expedients  as  cancelling  debts 
and  debasing  the  coin. 


20.  The  legislation  of  Solon,  wise  as  it  seems  to  moderns, 
was  far  from  satisfying  his  contemporaries.  Like  most  mod- 
stin  ie  of  erate  politicians,  he  was  accused  by  one  party  of 
par^  lermi-  having  gone  too  far,  by  another  of  not  having 
tjtonnyofPi-  done  enough.  His  personal  influence  sufficed  for 
BiatratuB.  ^  ^j^^^  ^^  restrain  the  discontented;  but  when 
this  influence  was  withdrawn  (aboitt  b.g  5?0),  violent  con- 
tentions broke  out.  The  local  factions  (see  §19)  revived. 
A  struggle  commenced  between  a  reactionaiy  party  under 
Lycurgus,  a  conservative  party  under  the  Alcmteonid  Mega- 
cles,  and  a  pai-ty  of  progress  under  Pisistratus,  which  tei-mi- 
nated  in  the  triumph  of  the  last-named  leader,  who  artfully 
turned  his  success  to  his  own  personal  advantage  by  assum- 
ing the  position  of  Dictator,  or' (as  the  Greeks  called  it)  Ty- 
rant, b,c.  560. 

DvNASTr  OF  THE  PisisTRATiDat ; — 1.  Keign  of  Pisistratus.  His  iivst  ex- 
altation, B.C.  560.  FlightoftheAlcmaonida.  Pisistratus  in  his  turn  driven 
into  exile,  about  B.C.  S54.  Be-establishes  himself  by  arrangement  with  Meg- 
BClea,  about  n.c,  E48.  Offends  Megades,  and  ia  again  forced  to  fly,  about 
n.c.  647.  Re-establishes  himself  by  force  of  arms,  about  e.g.  537,  and  con- 
tinues tyrant  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Beigns  mildly,  encoarages  the  arts,  and 
edits  Homer.  Dies,  b.c  E27.  Succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hippias.  2. 
Eeign  of  Hipjrias,  B.C.  S2T  io  ElO.  Murder  of  Hippatchas,  his  brother,  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogdton,  v.c,  514.  Intrigues  of  the  exiled  Alcm^onidfe, 
who  bribe  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  thereby  induce  the  Spartans  to  dethrone 
Hippias.  After  the  first  attempt,  under  Anchimoliua,  had  Siiled,  Cleomenes, 
in  ii.c.  510,  forces  the  Pisistratidie  lo  withdraw  fl'om  the  city. 

21.  The  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  was  followed  by  fresh 
troubles.  A  contest  for  power  arose  between  Isagoras,  the 
Fresn  tronD-  fr'^nd  of  Cleomenes,  and  Cliathenes,  the  head  of 
''''^  the  Alcmtconid  family,  which  terminated  in  favor 
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of  the  Utter,  despite  the  armed  interference  of  Sparta,  Clis- 
thenes,  however,  had  to  pui-cliase  his  victoiy  by  an  alliance 
Constitution  '^^^^  *''^  democratical  party;  and  the  natui-al  re- 
of  ciiBttonoB.  suit  of  his  success  was  a  further  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  was  modified  in  a  democratic  sense. 

CinEP  Points  of  the  Constitution  op  Clisthemes  ; — (a)  Admission 
to  citiiensbip  of  all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  ivheeher  menabere  of  the  old 
tribes  or  not  (6)  Saperaession  of  the  old  tribes  fo(  political  purposes  by  the 
new  tribes,  ten  in  ntunber  (each  embracing  ten  demes,  or  conntiy  towns,  with 
theiF  adjacent  districts),  now  for  l^e  first  time  established  by  the  legislator, 
(e)  Substitution  of  a  council  of  fire  hundred,  fifty  from  each  of  llie  ten  tiibes, 
for  the  Solonian  coundl  of  fbar  hundred,  (d)  Counteraction  of  the  tendency 
to  localfitctions  by  the  inclusion  within  each  tribe  of  demes  remote  fi-om  each 
other,  (e)  Fresh  orgHniaation  of  the  law  courts  {SiKamf/pta),  and  extension 
of  tliMr  functions.  (/)  Introduction  of  theOctraoism.  (p)  Introduction  of 
the  principle  of  determining  between  the  candidates  for  certain  offices  by  lot. 
(h)  Institution  of  the  ten  annual  Strategi,  who  in  a  little  limo  supei'seded  tbe 
archons  as  the  chief  exeeative  officers. 

22.  The  eetablishment  of  democracy  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  resulted  almost  immediately 

„.„.  in  some  splendid  military  snccesBes,     Athens  had 

Mililarj  sue.     „  ^  .         ,  •'    ,        .  ,„ 

ceBeesofAth-  for  some  time  been  growing  m  warlike  power. 
"""■  Under  Solon  she  had  taken  Salamia  from  Megara, 

and  played  an  important  part  in  the  first  Sacred  War  {b.c. 
600  to  591),  About  E.C.  518,  or  a  little  earlier,  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  protectorate  of  the  Platasans.  Now  (b.c,  501)  be- 
ing attacked  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  Sparta,  by  Bosotia, 
and  by  the  Chalcideans  of  Eubtsa,  she  completely  triumphed 
over  the  coalition.  The  Spartan  kings  quaixelled,  and  the 
force  under  their  command  withdrew  without  risking  a  bal^ 
tie.  The  Bceotians  and  Chalcideans  were  signally  defeated. 
Chalcis  itself  was  conquered  and  occupied,  A  naval  strug- 
gle with  ,^gina,  the  ally  of  Bceotia,  followed,  daring  the 
continuance  of  which  the  first  hostilities  took  place  between 
Athens  and  Persia.  Proud  of  her  recent  victories,  and  con- 
fident in  her  strength,  Athens  complied  with  the  request  of 
Aristagoi-as,  and  sent  twenty  ships  to  support  the  revolt 
ivhich  threatened  to  deprive  the  Great  King  of  the  whole 
sea-board  of  Asia  Minor.  Though  the  buraing  of  Sardis 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Ephesus,  yet  the  Persian 
monarch  deemed  his  honor  involved  in  the  further  chastise- 
ment on  her  own  soil  of  the  audacious  power  which  had  pre- 
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sumcil  to  invade  his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  ^conquer 
Greece  wonid,  no  doabt,  have  lieeii  made  even  ivithont  prov- 
ocation ;  but  the  pai-t  taken  by  Athene  in  the  lonio  revolt 
precipitated  the  struggle.  It  was  well  that  the  contest 
came  when  it  did.  Had  it  been  delayed  until  Athens  had 
grown  into  a  rival  to  Sparta,  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  Greece  might  then  have  succumbed ;  and  Euro- 
pean freedom  and  civilization,  ti-ampled  under  foot  by  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  might  have  been  unable  to  recover  itself. 

PART  ri. 

Historn  of  the  other  Grecian  Slates. 

SoEBCES.  The  data  for  the  hisioiy  of  the  othoi'  stales  are  scanty.  Tliey 
consist  ehieflj  of  scattered  notices  in  HeitKlotus,  Thucydides,  and  the  geog- 
iiiphei'3.  Light  13  occasionally  thrown  on  the  constitutional  histoiy  of  llie 
states  by  Aiial«tle.  Insciiptions  also  are,  in  many  cases,  of  importance. 
Among  the  most  valuable  collections  of  these  are : 

Chiseull,  Inscriptiones  Adatiea.     London,  1T28  ;  folio. 

£o£CKH,  Cojyus  Imcriptiioixm  QnEcanm.  Berlin,  1828-43 ;  3  vols,  folio. 
A  mognilicent  work. 

'Rosa,  lascripiionea  Gi'(a^  veliisiisatma.     Cambridge,  1825;  8vo. 

The  history  of  the  sm.aller  states  will  be  most  convenient^ 
ly  given  under  the  five  heads  of  (a)  the  Peloponneaian 
States;  (5)  the  States  of  Central  Greece;  (c)  those  of  North- 
em  Greece;  (d)  those  situated  in  the  islands  ;  and  (e)  those 
■which  either  were,  or  were  regarded  as,  colonics. 

A.  Smaller  Petoponnesian  Slates. 
i.  Aehiea.  The  traditions  said  that  ivhen  the  Dorians  conquered  Sparta, 
the  Spartan  king  Tisamenns,  son  of  Orestes,  led  the  Achfeans  northward, 
and,  expelling  the  loniana  ftom  the  tract  which  lay  along  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  set  up  an  Achaaan  kingdom  in  those  purls,  which  lasted  for  several 
geueratJons.  Ogygus,  however,  the  latest  of  these  monarchs,  having  left  be- 
hind iiim  sons  of  a  tyrannical  temper,  the  Achieans  destroyed  the  monarchy, 
and  set  up  a  federal  repoblic.  Twelve  cities  composed  the  league,  which 
wereori^nally  Pellen^,.^g«va(or  Hyparesia),  ^gie,Bura,Heliee,^^um, 
Khypes,  Potno,  Phavaj,  Olenus,  Dymd,  and  Tiiftea,  all  sittiated  on  or  near  the 
coast  except  the  last  two,  which  n'ere  in  the  interior.  The  common  place  of 
meeting  for  the  league  was  Helic^,  where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  and 
common  sacrifices  were  offered  to  HeUconian  Meptune.  The  coiistitulion  of 
the  several  cities  is  said  to  have  been  democratic.  The  league  was,  no 
doubt,  political  as  well  as  religions;  but  no  details  are  known  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Polyliius  it  was  admired  for  its  fairness  and  equality,  and  was  taken 
as  a  model  by  the  cities  of  Magna  Gi'feda  in  the  oaily  part  of  the  fiflli  centu- 
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ry.  We  mnj  gatiiev  from  Thucjdides  that  it  was  of  tlie  loose  type  so  com- 
mon in  Greece.  Tlie  Achteans  seem,  w  have  nianifested  in  the  early  times  a 
diaporftioii  to  stay  at  home  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Hence  the  hUtory  of  the  country  scai'cely  begins  liil  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus,  from  whicli  period  the  league  formed  a  nucleus  ronnd  which  inde- 
pendent Greece  rallied  itself. 

ii.  Areadia.  The  Arcadians  were  regai'ded  as  ftbori^nal  inhabitants  of 
their  country.  They  called  themselves  irpoaihjiioi.  The  Dorian  conquests 
in  the  Peloponnese  left  them  untouched ;  and  they  retained  to  a  late  date,  in 
their  remote  yoUeys  and  cold  high  mountain  pastures,  very  primitive  hahits. 
The  tradition  makes  the  entire  country  form,  in  the  old  times,  a  single  mon- 
archy, which  continaes  till  B.C.  668 ;  but  it  may  be  douhted  wheHier  there 
had  really  ever  existed  in  Arcadia  any  thing  more  than  an  Amphictyonio 
union  prior  to  Epaminondas.  The  whole  country  is  phj^cally  broken  up 
into  separate  valleys  and  basins,  whose  inhabilants  would  nataraUy  form  sep- 
arate and  distinct  commnniries,  while  reigning  a  certain  sense  of  ethnic  re- 
lationship. The  most  important  of  these  communities  were  Mantinea  and 
Tegea,  neighboring  towns,  between  which  there  were  frequent  wars.  Next 
to  these  may  he  placed  Orchomenas,  Pheneus,  and  StymphaJus  towards  the 
north-east;  Cleitoi-  and  Heriea  towards  the  west;  and  Phigaleia,  nn  the 
norlft-westem  border,  near  Messenia.  The  Arcadians,  however,  loved  vil- 
lages rather  than  towns ;  and  the  numerous  population  was  chiefly  located  in 
small  hamlets  scattered  about  the  mountains.  Arcadia  was  anbject  to  con- 
stant aggressions  at  &a  h^ids  of  Sparta,  which  she  songht  to  revenge  npon 
fitdng  occasions.  These  aggi'essions  began  in  the  times  previous  to  Lycur- 
gus  (see  p.  147),  and  continued  afterwards  almost  constancy.  In  retaliation, 
the  Arcadians  (ttsisted  Messenia  throughout  both  the  Mesaenian  wars.  Te- 
gea, as  the  nearest  state  to  Sparta,  suffered  most  at  her  hands ;  and  after  a 
long  stniggle,  it  would  seem  that  Arcadia  generally  (about  s.c  560)  ac- 
knowledged the  Lacedaemonian  hegemony,  placing  her  full  military  strength 
at  the  disposal  of  Sparta  in  her  wars,  but  retaining  her  internal  independ- 
ence.    Mantinea  even,  upon  occasions,  thwarted  the  policy  of  Sparta. 

ilL  Corinth.  Corinth,  a  rick  and  famous  city  even  in  the  times  anterior  to 
the  Doric  conquests,  was  occupied  by  Dorian  settlers  from  Argos  soon  after 
the  I'educlion  of  iSat  state.  A  monarchy  was  established  under_  kings  who 
claimed  descent  fVom  Herctdes,  twelve  such  rulers  holding  the  throne  dnring 
^e  space  of  327  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  monarchy  was  exchanged 
for  oligarch;,  power  remaining  (as  at  Athens)  in  the  bands  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  the  Bacchiadie,  who  intermarried  only  among  themselves,  and 
elected  each  year  from  th^  own  body  a  Prytanis,  or  chief  magistrate.  This 
state  of  things  continned  for  ninety  years,  when  a  revolution  was  eiifeeted  by 
Cjpselus,  who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  rose  up  against  the 
oligorclis,  expelled  them,  and  made  himself  tyrant.  Cypselns  reigned  from 
B.C.  667  to  637,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  PeriaiiBer,  who  r^ned 
fram  B.  0. 627  to  687.  A  third  moimrch  of  the  dynasty,  Psammetichas,  the 
nepheworgrandsonofPeriander,  mounted  the  throne,  but  was  expelled,  after 
a  reign  of  tliree  years,  hy  (he  people,  perhaps  assisted  by  Sparta,  n.c,  684. 
The  time  of  the  Cypselids  was  one  of  gieat  material  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
literature  and  the  arts  flouiiabed ;  commerce  was  encouraged ;  colonies  were 
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sent  out ;  and  the  hegemony  of  the  motber  connlry  orer  her  colonies  snccass. 
fully  asserted.  (The  chief  Corinthian,  settlements  wei'e  Coreyra,  Ambcacia, 
Lencas,  Annctorium,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Syracuse,  and  Fotidiea.  Of 
these,  Amhracio,  Leucas,  Anactorimn,  Epidaiunus,  Apollonia,  and  FotidiEa 
were  content  to  be  subject.  Corcyra  ganecaily  asserted  independence,  hnt 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Cypselida.  Syracuse  must  have  been  from  the 
first  practically  independent)  After  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants,  who  are 
said  to  have  raled  harshly,  a  I'epuhlic  was  eslabliehed  on  a  tolerably  wide 
basis.  Fower  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  class ;  and  even  com- 
merce and  ti'ade  were  no  bars  to  the  holding  of  ofBce.  Corinth  became  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  Greek  states ;  but,  as  she  increitsed  in  wealth,  sha  sank 
in  political  impoirtance.  Begard  for  her  material  interests  induced  her  to  ac- 
cept the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  from  about  B.C.  ESO  she  became  merely  flie 
second  power  in  the  Spartan  league,  a  podtion  which  she  occupied  with  slight 
interruptions  till  B.C.  394. 

JT.  Elis.  The  settlement  of  the  JElolo-Dorians  under  Oxylus  (see  p.  143) 
had  been  made  in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  counlry,  between  the  La- 
iTsus  and  the  Ladon  or  Selleis.  The  region  south  of  this  as  far  as  the  Neda 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Pisatis,  or  the  tract  between  the  Ladon  and  llie  Alpheus,  of  which 
Pisa  was  the  capital,  and  Triphylia,  the  tract  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Lepreum.  The  Eleans,  however,  claimed 
a  hegemony  over  the  whole  countrj' ;  and  this  claim  gave  rise  to  frequent 
tvars,  in  which  the  Eleans  had  the  advantage,  though  they  never  succeeded 
in  completely  absorbing  even  Pisatis.  The  chief  importance  of  Elis  was  de- 
rived from  the  celebration  within  her  territory  of  the  Olympic  CJames,  a  ffesli- 
val  originally  Fisan,  of  which  the  direction  was  assumied  by  the  Eleans,  but 
constantly  disputed  by  the  Fisatans.  Sparta  in  the  early  times  supported 
tlie  Elean  claims ;  but  in  and  after  the  Peloponnesian  struggle  it  became  her 
policy  to  uphold  l}ie  independence  of  Lepreum.  The  Eleans  dwelt  chiefly  in 
villages  till  after  the  close  of  the  gieat  Persian  "War,  when  the  city  of  Ehs 
was  first  founded,  B.a  4TT. 

V.  Skyan.  Sicyon  was  beheved  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  had  kings  of  its  own  at  a  very  remote  petind.  Homer, 
however,  represents  it  as  forming,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  part  of  the 
doniinioos  of  Agamemnon.  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  really  known  of  Sic- 
yon until  the  time  of  the  Doric  immigration  into  the  Peloponnese,  when  it 
was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Dorians  from  Argos,  at  whoso  head  was  Phalces, 
son  of  Temenus.  A  Heradeid  monarchy  was  established  in  the  Lne  of  this 
prince's  descendants,  which  was  superseded  after  some  centuries  by  an  oh- 
garchy.  Power  dming  this  period  was  wholly  confined  to  the  Dorians ;  the 
native  non-Doric  element  in  the  popidation,  which  was  numerous,  being  des- 
titute of  political  privilege.  Bat  towards  the  be^nuing  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  a  chaofe  occurred.  Orthagoras,  a  non-Dorian,  said  to  have  been 
by  profession  n  cook,  subverted  the  oligm^hy,  established  himself  upon  the 
throne,  and  quietly  transferred  the  predominance  in  the  state  from  tho  Dori- 
an to  the  non-Dorian  population.  He  lefl  his  throne  to  his  posteiity,  who 
ruled  for  above  a  hundred  years.  Clisthenes,  the  last  raonaTOh  of  the  line, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  changed  tho  names  of  tlie  Dorian  tribes  in  Sicyon 
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from  Hyliiei,  Dymaiies,  nnd  I'nmpiij'li,  to  Hjatic,  Oneatai,  tind  Chaii'eatai,  of 
"Pig-folk,"  "AsE-folk,"  and  "Swine-folk."  He  leigned  from  about  B.C. 
595  to '560.  About  sixty  years  after  his  death,  tbe  Dorians  in  Sicyon  seem 
to  have  I'ecovei'ed  their  preponderance,  and  the  state  became  one  of  the  most 
submiBsive  members  of  the  Lacedamonian  confederacy. 

B.  Smaller  States  of  Central  Greece, 
i.  Megaris.  Megaris  was  occupied  bj  Dorians  from  Corinth,  shorllj  after 
the  great  immigration  into  tbe  Peloponnese.  At  first  the  colony  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  mother  conntiy;  hut'  this  sabjectton  was  soon 
thrown  off,  and  we  lind  Corinth  fomenting  qnan'els  among  tbe  various  Me- 
garian  towns — Megara,  Heriea,  Peinea,  Tripodiscns,  and  Cynosura — in  tbe 
hope  of  recorering  her  influence.  About  b.c.  720  the  Corinthians  seem  to 
have  made  an  attempt  at  conquest,  which  was  repulsed  b;  Oraippns,  the 
Olympian  runner.  Nearly  at  tbe  same  time  commenced  the  series  of  Mega- 
rian  colonies,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  histoiy  of  this  state. 
The  first  of  diese  H-as  Megara  Hybltea,  near  Syracuse,  founded  (according  to 
Thucydides)  in  b.o.  728,  from  which  was  sent  out  it  sub-colony  to  Selinus ; 
then  followed  Chalcedon,  in  b.c.  674 ;  Byzantium,  in  b.c.  657 ;  Selymbria, 
in  B.C.  662 ;  Heraclea  Pontica,  in  n.c.  559 ;  and  Chei'sonesus,  near  the  mod- 
em Sebastopol,  not  long  afierwai'dB.  The  naval  power  of  Megara  must  liave 
been  considerable ;  and  it  ia  not  surprising  to  find  that  about  this  time  (u.  c. 
600)  she  disputed  with  Athens  the  possession  of  Salamis.  Her  despot,  The- 
agenes,  was  an  enlfirprismg  and  energetic  monarch.  Eising  to  power  as  the 
representative  of  the  popular  cause  (abont  b.  o.  630),  ho  supported  his  son-in- 
kw,  Gylon,  in  his  attempt  to  occupy  a  similar  poa^on  at  Athens.  (See  p. 
155.)  He  adorned  Megara  with  splendid  bmldings.  He  probably  seized 
Solamis,  and  gained  the  victories  which  induced  the  Atlienians  for  a  time  to 
put  up  with  their  loss.  On  his  deposition  by  the  ohgarcha  (about  b.o.  GOO), 
the  war  was  renewed— Nissa  was  taken  by  Pisisti'atos,  and  Salamis  recover- 
ed by  Cylon.  The  oligaichs  ruled  without  Woodshed,  hut  still  oppressively ; 
so  that  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  second  demoeratic  revolution.  Debts 
were  now  abolished,  and  even  the  return  of  the  interest  paid  on  them  exacted 
(na^vToKia).  The  ricli  wei'e  fbi'ced  lo  entertain  the  poor  in  their  houses. 
Temples  and  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  been  plundered.  Tast  nnrobei's  of 
the  nobles  were  banished.  At  length  tbe  exiles  were  so  numerous  that  they 
formed  an  army,  invaded  the  country,  and,  reinstating  themselves  by  foi'ce, 
established  a  somewhat  narrow  oligarchy,  which  roled  at  least  till  d.c.  460. 

ii.  Bceolia.  When  the  Bceotjans,  expelled  from  Arn^  by  the  Thessalians, 
settled  in  the  conntiy  to  which  they  henceforth  gave  name,  expelling  from  it 
in  their  tarn  the  Cadraseans,  Minyie,  etc. ,  they  seem  to  have  divided  them- 
selves into  as  many  slates  as  there  were  cities.  What  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  several  stales  was  at  first  is  uncertain ;  we  can  only  say  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  monarchy,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  internal  atMrs  of  any  of  them,  they  are  oligarchical  republics.  The  num- 
ber of  the  states  seems  to  have  been  originally  fourteen,  but  by  the  time  of 
the  Peloponaesian  War  it  had  dwindled  to  ten,  partly  by  a  process  of  absorp- 
tion, partly  by  separation.     Oropus,  Eleuthorat,  and  Plaltea  had  been  lost  to 
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Athens ;  Cliteroneia  had  Iwen  incbrporaWd  with  Orchomtiniis ;  the  remaining 
ten  staws  were  Thebes,  Orchoroenus,  Thespice,  Lebadeia,  Coroneia,  Ccfpse, 
Ilaliactus,  Tanagra,  AnChedoii,  and  perhi^9  Chalia.  Between  tliese  states 
there  had  existed,  probably  front  the  first,  ati  Amphictjony,  or  religioiiB 
union,  which  had  the  temple  of  Itonian  AthfinS  near  Coroneia  for  its  centre ; 
and  there  took  place  once  a  year  the  celebration  of  the  Pambceotia,  or  gen- 
erftl  festival  of  the  Breotians.  By  degrees,  out  of  this  religions  association 
there  grew  np  a  federal  nnion ;  the  states  reoi^nized  themselres  as  conetilu- 
ting  a  single  political  unit,  and  arranged  among  themselves  a  real  federal 
goremmenL  The  sapreme  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
{^ojM/),  which  had  a,  curious  fourfold  division;  while  the  executive  func- 
tions were  exercised  by  eleven  Bieoiai'chs  (two  from  Thebes,  one  from  each 
of  the  otliar  citjes},  who  weie  at  once  the  generals  of  the  league  and  its  pre- 
siiling  magistrates.  Though  tlie  place  of  meeting  for  the  council  seems  to 
have  been  Coroneia,  yet  Thebes  by  her  superior  size  and  power  obtained  an 
undue  predominance  in  the  confederation,  and  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  and  disaffection  of  almost  all  the  other  cities.  As  earty 
as  jB.c.  BIO,  Platieii  was  driven  to  tletach  herself  fram  tile  confederation,  and 
to  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Alliens.  In  later  times  ThespiiB  made 
moie  than  one  attempt  to  follow  the  PlatEean  example,  B.C.  423  and  414. 
The  readiness  of  Athens  to  receive  and  protect  revolted  members  of  the 
league  was  among  the  causes  of  that  hostility  which  Bteotia  was  always 
ready  to  display  towards  hei' ;  and  the  geneial  tendency  of  members  of  the 
league  to  revolt  ivas  among  the  chief  causes  of  that  political  weakness  which 
Bceotia  exhibits,  as  compared  with  Athens  and  Sparta. 

iii.  Phocia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fhocis  was,  like  Bceotia,  a  con- 
fedemtion ;  bat  from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  state  no  details 
of  the  constitution  have  come  down  to  us.  The  place  of  meeting  for  the 
deputies  seems  to  have  been  an  isolated  building  (rb  ^ijiaii6v)  on  the  route 
from  Daulis  to  Delphi.  Uo  Phocian  city  had  any  such  prepondei'anca  as 
belonged  to  Thebes  among  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  hence  the  league  ap- 
pears to  have  been  free  fram  those  pei-petoal  jealousies  and  heartbmnings 
which  we  remark  in  the  neighboring  country.  Still  certidn  secessions  from 
the  confederacy  appear  to  have  taken  place,  as  that  of  Delphi,  and,  again, 
that  of  Cirrha,  which  was  a  separate  statu  about  B.C.  600.  A  const^it 
enmity  existed  between  Phocis  and  Thessalj,  consequent  upon  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Thessalians  from  time  to  time  to  conquer  the  country.  Tliese 
attempts  were  SDCcessfully  resisted  ;  but  they  were  so  iar  injurious  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Phocis,  tiiat  tjiey  produced  a,  tendency  to  lean  on  Bieotia  and 
to  look  to  her  for  aid.  Still,  the  military  history  of  Phocis  down  K  the  close 
of  the  Persian  War  is  creditable  to  the  nation,  which  frequently  repulsed  the 
invasions  of  the  Thessalians,  and  which  offered  a  bravo  resistance  lo  the 
onormons  host  of  Xerxes. 

ir.  Loeri).  There  were  three  conntries  of  this  name ;  and  though  a  certain 
ethnic  connection  bettveen  them  may  be  assumed  {com  the  common  appella- 
tion, yet  politically  the  three  conntries  appear  to  have  been  entirely  separate 
and  distinct.  The  Locri  Ozolte  (the  "  stinking  Locri  ")  possessed  the  largest 
and  most  important  tract,  that  lying  between  Parnassus  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  boimiled  on  the  west  by  .Stolia.     Tiiey  probably  fonned  a  confederacy 
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undar  the  piesidency  of  Amphissa.  The  I/ocri  Epicnemidii,  or  Loerkiis  of 
Moniit  Cnemia,  and  the  Locri  Opantii,  ov  those  of  Opus,  were  separaied  from 
their  western  biethren  by  tho  whole  breadth  of  the  territoiy  of  Phods.  They 
were  also  sepai'nted  from  each  other,  hot  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or  tongue  of 
Pliodsn  territory,  which  ran  down  to  the  Euvipus  at  the  town  of  Daphnus. 
Of  tlie  internal  oreanization  of  the  Epicnemidii  we  know  nothing.  The  Opnn- 
lians  were  probably  a  confederacy  under  tlie  hegemony  of  Opas. 

T.  MtoUa.  .aitolia,  the  countty  of  Diomed,  though  famous  in  the  early 
times,  fyi  back  during  the  migratory  period  almost  into  a  savage  condition, 
probohly  through  the  influx;  into  it  of  an  Diyrian  population  which  became 
only  partially  Helleniaed.  The  nation  was  divided  into  numeroos  tribea, 
among  which  the  most  important  were  the  ApodoH,  the  Ophioneis,  the  Eu- 
vjtanes,  and  the  Agrteans.  There  were  scarcely  any  dliea,  village  life  bmng 
preferred  universally.  No  traces  appeat  of  a  confederation  of  the  tiibes  nntil 
the  time  of  Alexander,  though  in  times  of  danger  they  could  unite  for  pur- 
poses of  defense  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Agi'ieans,  so  kle  as  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  were  under  the  government  of  a  king :  the  political  con- 
dition of  tlie  <)ther  tribes  is  unknown.  It  was  not  till  the  wars  which  arose 
among  Alexander's  successors  that  the  .iEtoIiane  formed  a  real  political  nnion, 
nnd  became  an  important  power  in  Greece. 

vi.  Acamania.  Tho  Acarnanians  were  among  the  moiTS  backward  of  the 
Greek  nations  in  the  histwrical  times,  btit  they  were  considerably  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  jEtoliwis,  They  poasepsed  a  nnmber  of  cities,  among  which 
the  most  important  were  Sti'ittus,  Amphilochian  Argos,  and  CRniadic  Pmrn 
a  very  remote  date  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  federation,  which  not 
only  held  the  usnal  assemblies  for  federal  purposes  (probably  at  Stratum),  but 
had  also  a  common  Court  of  Justice  (StKamiiptov)  for  the  decision  of  causes, 
at  OlpiG.  There  was  great  jealousy  between  the  native  Acanvanians  and 
the  colonies  planted  \ij  the  Corinthians  on  or  near  thdr  coasts,  Ambraeia, 
Lencas,  Anactorium,  SoUium,  and  Afifacus,  which  in  the  early  tunes  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  league.  The  league  itself  was  of  the  lax  character 
usual  in  Greece,  and  allowed  of  the  several  cities  forming  their  own  allianoea, 
and  even  taking  opposite  sides  in  a  war. 

C.  Stales  of  Northern  Greece. 
i.  Thesmly.  The  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly  established  a  con- 
dition of  tilings  in  that  country  not  re:^  unlike  that  which  the  Dormns  in- 
trodnced  into  Laconia.  The  conquerors  themselves  formed  a  noble  class 
which  claimed  the  ownership  of  most  of  the  tei'ritoiy  and  confined  to  itself 
the  possession  of  poKlical  power.  The  conquered  were  reduced  to  two  very 
diffei'ent  positions :  some  retained  their  personal  Ireedcnn  and  the  right  to 
their  lands,  but  were  made  subject  to  tribute;  others  (the  Peneit<B)  weie 
rednoed  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  cultivating  the  lands  of  then-  masters,  but 
were  protected  in  thdr  holdings,  conld  not  be  sold  ont  of  the  country,  and 
both  might  and  did  olten  acquire  considerable  property.  The  chief  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries  were  (1)  that  in  Thessaly  the  intermediate 
class,  Achienns,  Magnetos,  Perrhaibi,  etc.,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  tho 
connhy  and  intonnixed  with  the  nobles  and  sei'fs,  were  the  sole  occupants 
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of  certiiiTI  distiicts,  reliuned  theiv  old  ethnic;  name,  their  Amphictjoiiic  vote, 
anci  tlieir  govenunental  organization ;  and  (S)  that  the  conquerors,  instead 
of  concenti'ating  themaelvefl  in  one  city,  took  possession  of  several,  estahlish- 
ing  in  each  n  distinct  and  separate  government.  The  governments  seem  to 
have  been  originally  monaichies,  which  merged  in  ariatocrfloies,  -wherein  one 
fimiily  held  a  qaasi-royal  position.  Tlie  Aleuadfe  at  Larissa  and  Fharsn- 
luB  (?)  and  the  Scopadx  at  Cronon  correspond  closely  to  the  Medontidie  at 
Athens  (see  page  1C4).  A  federal  tie  of  the  weakest  character  united  the 
several  states  of  Thessalj  in  ordinary  times ;  but  upon  occasions  this  extreme 
laxity  was  replaced  hy  a  most  stringent  centralization.  A  Tagns  (Com- 
mander-in-Chief) of  all  Thessaly  was  appointed,  who  exercised  powers  little 
shoit  of  despotic  over  the  whole  country.  Such,  apparently,  was  the  power 
wielded  (abontB.o.  510)  by  Cineas,  and  such  beyond  all  queslaon  was  the  do- 
minion of  Jason  ofPherte,  and  his  three  brothers,  Poljdorus,  Polyphron,  and 
Alexander,  B.C.  380  to  366.  In  the  remoter  times  Thessaly  was  aggressive 
and  menaced  the  independence  of  the  states  of  Central  Greece ;  but  from  tlie 
dawn  of  exact  history  to  the  time  of  Jason  her  general  policy  was  peaceful, 
and,  except  as  an  oceaaonal  ally  of  Athens,  she  is  not  found  tt>  hai-e  taken 
any  part  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  Her  arisloctacies  were  self- 
ish, luxurious,  and  devoid  of  patriotic  feeling ;  content  with  their  position  at 
home,  they  did  not  desire  the  gloiy  of  fbragn  conquest.  Thus  Thessaly 
plays  ft  part  in  the  history  of  Greece  very  disproportioned  to  her  power  and 
resom-ces,  not  rising  into  any  importance  till  vei'y  shortly  before  the  Mace- 
donian period. 

ii.  Spinis.  Anterior  to  the  Persian  wars,  and  indeed  nntil  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  Epirus  was  a  mere  geographical  expression,  designating 
no  ethnic  nor  political  unity.  The  tract  so  called  was  parcelled  out  among 
ft  number  of  states,  some  of  which  were  Greek,  others  barbarian.  Of  these 
the  chief  were :  (i)  the  semi-barbarous  kingdom  of  the  Molossians,  ruled 
over  by  a  &mily  which  claimed  descent  from  Achilles — a  constitutional  mon- 
ardiy,  where  the  king  and  people  alike  swore  to  observe  the  laws ;  (2)  the 
kingdom  of  the  Orest^e,  barbarian  ;  (3)  the  kingdom  of  the  Paraucei,  hkewisa 
barbarian  ;  (4)  the  repubhc  of  the  Chaonians,  btn'barian,  administered  by  two 
annual  magistrates  chosen  out  of  a  single  rnltng  family ;  (5)  the  republic  of 
the  Theaprotians,  barbarian ;  and  (6)  the  Ambracian  republic,  Greek,  a  col- 
ony and  dependency  of  Corintli.  By  alhanoe  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the 
Molossian  kings  were  enabled  to  bring  the  Epirorie  states  under  their  do- 
minion, about  Ji,c.  360.  After  their  {aH,  n.c.  239,  Epirus  became  a  federal 
republic. 

D.  Greek  Insalar  States. 

1,  Corcyra,  Corcpa,  tlie  most  western  of  the  Greek  islands,  was  colonized 
from  Corinth  ahont  b.c,  730-  Prom  the  fertility  of  the  island,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situadon,  the  settlement  soon  became  important :  a  jealousy 
sprang  np  between  it  and  the  mother  couutiy,  which  led  to  hostilities  as  eaily 
as  B.C.  670.  During  the  rule  of  the  Cypselid  princes  at  Corinth,  Corcyra 
was  forced  to  submit  K>  them ;  but  soon  after  their  fall  independence  was 
recovered.  Pi'om  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponneslan 
War,  the  commei-ce  and  naval  power  of  Corcyra  went  on  increasing ;  so  early 
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as  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Sei-xiis  (ii.o.  480)  their  navj  ivaa  the  second  in 
Greece,  and  just  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  amouctcd  to  130  trivemea. 
The  government  was  a  republic,  which  fluoluated  between  aristocracy  and 
demoeracy ;  parlj  spirit  ran  high ;  and  both  sides  were  (ruilty  of  grievons 
excesses.     On  the  connection  of  Corcjra  with  Athens,  see  p.  203, 

ii.  C^hallema,  TMs  island,  thoagh  conaderably  lai^er  than  Corcyta, 
and  exceedingly  fertile,  wag  politically  insignificant.  It  contained  four  dties, 
each  of  which  was  a  distinct  state,  PaM,  Cranii,  Same,  and  Pivnus  or  Pro- 
nesuB.  Probably  the  fonr  were  united  in  a  sort  of  loose  conffedetation.  Pale 
seems  to  have  be«n  the  most  important  of  the  cities. 

iii.  Zact/ntkas,  which  was  originally  peopled  by  Achojans  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  formed  on  independent  state  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  confed- 
eracy. It  had  a  single  city,  of  the  same  name  with  the  island  itself,  and  is 
chiefly  noted  in  the  early  ages  as  furnishing  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from 
Sparta. 

iv,  ^gina  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from  Epi. 
dauniB  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese.  It  was  at  Brat  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  mother  country ;  but,  groning  in  naval  power,  it  in 
a  little  time  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Grecian  commnnities.  The  ^ginetans  early  provoked  the  jealoasy  of 
Samos,  and  a  war  ftJlowed  between  the  two  powers,  which  had  no  very  im- 
portant consequences.  About  B.a  600,  ^gina  foond  a  more  dangerous  rival 
in  her  near  neighbor,  Athens,  whose  growing  greatness  she  endeavored  to 
check,  in  comhination  with  Bteotia.  A  naval  war,  which  Insted  abont  twenty 
yeai's,  was  terminated,  b,c.  481,  by  the  common  danger  which  threatened  all 
Greece  from  the  armament  collected  by  Xerxes,  ^gina  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Persian  struggle ;  but  still  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war  to 
exnlt  her  rival,  Athens,  to  a  very  decided  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other 
naval  powei*  of  Greece.  Not  content^  however,  witli  mere  prepmiderance, 
Athens,  on  breaking  with  Sparta,  b.c.  461,  proceeded  to  crush  .ffigina,  which 
resisted  for  fonr  years,  bnt  in  b.c.  467  became  an  Atlienian  dependency. 

K.  0.  MflLLBE,  ^gineticrrmm  liter.  Berlin,  1817  ]  8vo.  This  work  con- 
t^ns,  besides  the  political  history,  an  account  of  ^ginetan  commerce  and  art. 
Coc]CBBEi,r,  Temples  of  ^gina  and  Bassae.  London,  1860;  folio.  Con- 
tains a  iUl  account  of  the  discoveiies  mnSe  in  the  island  by  the  author  and 
others  in  1811  and  1812,  The  sculptures  obtained  by  the  exploring  party 
are  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 

T.  Etibiea.  This  lais;e  ishlnd  contained  a  namber  of  sepai-ate  and  inde- 
pendent states,  whereof  the  two  most  important  were  Bretria  and  Chalcig. 
These  cities  roae  to  eminence  at  an  eatly  period,  and  contended  together  in  a 
great  war,  wherein  most  of  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  and  even  some  frotti  Asia, 
took  part.  The  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  have  rested  wilJi  Chalcis, 
which  in  the  later  times  always  appears  as  the  chief  city  of  the  island.  Chal- 
eie  sent  oat  numerous  and  important  colonies,  as  Cnma  and  Rhepum  in  Italy ; 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Catana,  and  Zancle  in  Sicily ;  Olynthus,  Toron^,  and  many 
other  i^aces  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  Its  constitution  waa  oligarchical,  the 
chief  power  bring  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Horse-keepers  "(Iinro^iirai), 
or  KnightB.  About  b.c.  500,  Chalcis  was  induced  to  jran  the  Spartans  and 
BtEotiars  in  an  attempt  to  crush  Athens,  ivhich  failed,  and  cost  Chalcis  its 
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independence.  The  lands  of  the  Ilippobotie  were  confiBcateci,  and  an  Athe- 
nian colony  established  in  the  place.  Cbalcis,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Eabosa,  revolted  from  Athena  in  b.c.  *46,. but  ivas  again  reduced  by  Pericles. 
In  the  Peloponnesion  War,  B.0. 411,  better  snceeBs  attended  a  second  effort, 

■vi.  The  Cyclodes.  These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  oripnally -peopled 
by  Cariane  from  Asia  Minor;  bnt  about  the  time  of  the  grjatmigrationaCD.c. 
1200  to  1000)  they  were  occupied  by  the  GreeitE,  the  more  northern  by  Ionian  ■ 
the  more  sonthem  by  Dorian  adventurei's.  After  a  while  an  Ionian  Ampbicty- 
ony  grew  up  in  the  nortliern  group,  having  the  islet  of  Delos  for  its  centre,  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  thei*  for  its  place  of  meeting ;  whence  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Delos  on  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  The  largest, 
and,  politically  speaking,  most  impoitant  of  the  Cycladea  were  Andros  and 
Naxos ;  the  former  of  which  founded  the  colonies  of  Acantlius,  San^,  Ar- 
gilua,  and  Stageirus  in  Thrace,  while  the  latter  i-epulsed  a  Persian  attack  in 
n.c.  501,  and  contended  against  the  wliole  force  of  Atliens  in  b.c.  486.  Pa- 
Toa,  famous  for  its  marble,  inay  be  placed  next  to  Andros  and  Naxos.  It 
was  the  mother  city  of  Thasos,  and  of  Pharos  in  lilyrio.  Little  is  known  of 
the  const! tational  history  of  any  of  the  Cyclades,  Haxos,  however,  seems  to 
haye  gone  Onough  ihe  usaal  course  of  Greek  revolnlionaiy  change,  being 
governed  by  an  oligarchy  until  the  time  of  Lygdamis  {B.C.  540  to  630),  who, 
ptofeaang  to  espouse  the  popular  cause,  made  himself  king.  His  tyranny  did 
not  last  long,  and  an  oiigarchy  was  once  more  establisted,  which  in  its  turn 
gave  way  to  a  democracy  before  b.o.  601. 

vii.  Lemaos.  This  island,  which  had  a  Thmcian  population  in  tlic  earliest 
times  and  then  a  Felasgic  one,  M'as  flret  Uellenized  after  its  conquest^  about 
ii.c.  GOO,  by  the  great  Miltiades.  It  was  from  this  time  regarded  as  an  Athe- 
nian possession,  and  seems  to  have  received  a  strong  body  of  colonists  from 
Athens.  Iicmnos  contained  two  towns,  Hephssstia  and  Myrina,  which  form- 
ed separate  states  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  conquest.  Heph^stia  was  at 
that  time  under  a  king. 

viii.  ITiasoi,  which  was  peccliaily  rich  in  minerals,  wns  early  colonized  by 
llio  Phoenicians,  who  worked  the  mines  veiy  successfully.  loniauB  from  Fa- 
ros Hellenized  it  about  b.c,  720  to  700,  and  soon  raised  it  into  a  powerfiil 
state.  Settlements  were  iuade  by  the  Thasians  upon  the  main-land  oppo^te 
their  northern  shores,  whereof  the  most  impoitant  were  Soapt^HyM  and 
Datum.  The  gold-mines  in  this  qnarter  were  largely  worked,  and  in  b.c. 
492  the  Thasians  had  an  annual  revenue  of  from  200  to  300  talents  (£48,000 
to  £72,000).  In  B.C.  494,  Histiieus  of  Miletus  attempted  to  reduce  tlie  isl- 
and, bnt  failed ;  it  was,  however,  in  the  following  year  forced  to  submit  to 
the  Persians.  On  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Thnsos  became  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  but  revolting,  b.c.  465,  wns  attacked  and  forced  to 
submit,  l!.a  463.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  another  revdt  (b.c.  411)  was 
again  followed  by  submission,  ij.o.  408,  and  Thasos  thenceforth  continued, 
except  for  short  intervals,  subject  to  Athens. 

is,  Crete.  The  population  of  Crete  in  the  early  times  was  of  a  very  mix- 
ed character.  Homer  emunerates  among  its  inhabitants  Achceans,  Eteocre- 
tes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  Pelasgi.  Of  these  the  Eteocretes  and  Cydoni- 
ans  were  even  farther  removed  than  the  Pelasgi  from  the  Hellenic  type.  In 
the  e.irly  days  Iho  Cretans  ivei'e  fiimoiia  pirates,  whence  probably  the  trai3i- 
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ticns  of  Minos  and  his  naral  poww.  Wliether  the  Dorian  popnlatiou  was 
really  seCClod.  in  the  island  from  a  remote  antiquity,  or  reached  Crete  from  the 
Peloponnese  aAer  the  Dorian  conquest  of  tha  Achtean  Mngdoms,  is  a  die- 
pated  point ;  but  the  latter  view  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  probable.  Jn  the 
hiatorical  times  the  Dorian  element  had  a  decided  preponderance  over  all  the 
rest,  and  insdCntums  prevailed  in  all  the  chief  cities  which  had  a  strong  re- 
flembUnce  to  those  of  Sparta.  Tlie  Sparlan  division  of  the  freemen  into  cit^ 
izens  anil  period  existed  only  in  Crete ;  and,  though  the  latter  country  had 
no  Helota,  their  place  was  supplied  by  slaves,  public  and  private,  who  culti- 
vated the  lands  for  their  masters.  Among  these  last  a  system  of  s^asitia, 
closely  resembling  the  Spartan,  was  established ;  and  a  militaij  training 
similar  in  character,  though  less  severe.  Tha  island  was  parcelled  out  among 
a  number  of  separate  states,  often  at  war  with  one  another,  but  wise  enough 
to  unite  generally  against  a  common  enemy.  Of  these  states  the  most  pow- 
erful were  Gnosaus  and  Gortyna,  each  of  which  aspired  to  exercise  a  hegem- 
ony over  the  whole  island.  Next  in  importance  vras  Cydonia,  and  in  later 
times  Lyctus,  orLyttns.  Originaily  the  cities  were" rnled  by  hereditaiy  kings; 
but  ere  long  iheir  place  was  taken  by  elected  CoSmi,  ten  in  each  commnnily, 
who  held  oifice  for  a  certain  period,  probably  a  year,  and  were  chosen  from 
certain  families.  Side  by  side  with  this  executive  board,  thei-e  existed  in 
each  community  a  senate  {ycpooaia),  composed  of  all  who  had  served  the 
office  of  Cosmos  with  credit,  and  constituting  really  the  chief  power  in  the 
state.  There  was,  fiirther,  an  assembly  (em^M)  comprising  all  the  dtiiens, 
which  accepted  or  rejected  the  measures  submitted  to  it,  bat  had  no  initiative, 
and  no  power  of  debate  or  amendment.  Crete  took  no  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece  tall  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  maintained  a  policy 
of  abstinence  during  both  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars.  The  mili- 
tary character  of  lie  Cretans  was,  bovrever,  maintained,  both  by  the  frequent 
quarrels  of  the  states  one  with  anothei',  and  by  the  common  practice  of  takmg 


The  institutions  and  history  of  Crete  have  been  made  the  snbject  of  elabo- 
rate comment  by  several  very  laborious  writers.  The  best  ivorka  are  those 
of 

Mbursidh,  Creta,  Cyprus,  Rkodas.-  Amsterdam,  1675 ;  4to.  A  most 
valuable  collection  of  all  that  ancient  imters  hare  said  on  the  subject. 

HdcK,  Kreta.  Gijftiijgen,  1829  ;  3  veils.  8vo.  Particularly  ample  in  all 
that  concei'ns  the  early,  or  mythological,  histoiy. 

Neomabk,  K.  !F.,  Reram  Creticartua  ^eamen.  GotOngen,  1820. 
■  X.  Cyprat.  This  island  seems  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Kit- 
tim,  a  Japhetic  race,  who  left  their  name  in  the  old  capital,  Citium  (Kituiv). 
Soon  after  the  first  development  of  Phcenician  power,  however,  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  that  people,  who  long  continued  the  predomiuiuit  race  in  the 
island.  When  Hellenic  colonists  first  began  to  flow  into  it  is  doubtful ;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  by  the  time  of  Sargon  (b.c.  720  to  700)  a  large  portion 
of  the  island  was  Greek,  and  under  Esarhaddon  all  the  cities,  except  Paphos, 
Tamisus,  and  Aphrodisias,  appear  to  have  been  ruled  by  Greek  kings.  Cyprus 
seems  scarcely  ever  for  any  length  of  time  to  have  been  independent.  It 
was  held  by  the  Phoenicians  frem  about  b.o.  1100  to  79S,  by  the  Assyrians 
from  about  u.c.  700  to  650,  by  the  Egyptians  from  about  B.C.  550  to  E25, 
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and  by  the  Persians  from  B.C.  525  to  833.  The  most  important  of  the  cities, 
which,  by  ivhomsoeyer  founded,  eventually  became  Greek,  were  Snlamis  and 
Ainmocho9tii  (now  Famagnsta)  on  the  eastein  coast;  Citjuiu,  Curium,  and 
Faphoa  on  ihe  sou^em ;  Soli  and  LapSthns  on  the  northern ;  and  Limenia, 
Tamaaus,  and  Idaliumin  &e  interior.  Amathns  conlanued  always  Phieniden. 
The  most  flourishing  of  the  Greek  states  was  Salamis ;  and  llie  later  hisloiy 
of  the  island  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Ihe  Satatninian  kingR.  Among 
these  were:  1.  Ei-elthon,  conlemporaiy  with  Arcesilaas  IH.  of  Cyrene,  about 
B.  c.  580 ;  3.  Gorgns ;  and  8.  Onesilns,  contemporary  with  Darius  Hyataapis, 
B.C.  520  to  500.  Thelatter  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain,  i.  EvagOKisl.,  contemporary  with  ArtaxerxesLongimanua,  B.C.  449. 
5.  Evagoras  II.,  contemporary  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  d.c.  301  to  370. 
This  prince  rebelled,  and,  assisted  by  the  Athenians  and  Egyptians,  carried  on 
a  long  war  against  the  Persians,  but,  afler  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  forced 
to  submit,  B.C.  380,  retaining,  however,  his  sovereignty.  6.  Protagoras, 
brother  of  Evagoras  II.,  contemporary  wirti  Artaxerxes  Ochns,  b.c.  3fi0.  Ha 
banished  Evagoras,  son  of  Evagoras  11.,  and  joined  the  great  revolt  which 
followed  Ochus's  firet  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt.  This  revolt 
was  put  down  before  B.C.  S*6,  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries  commanded  by  Pho- 
cion ;  and  thenceforth  Cyprus  continued  faithful  to  Persia,  till  Alexander's 
victory  at  Issus,  when  the  nine  kings  of  the  isknd  volnntaiily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Macedon,  b.c.  333. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  wiil  be  fbnnd  in  the 
ivorfc  of  MBtTKSius,  mentioned  above.  On  the  geography  of  the  island  the 
student  may  consult  with  profit — 

Emgel,  Kgpros.     Berlin,  1841 ;  8vo. 

Ttoss,  Seisen  uack  Kos,  Halicamassiis,  Rkodos,  and  der  Insdn  Cijpern. 
Halle,  1852. 

E.  Greek,  Colonies. 

The  chief  woi'ks  tj'eating  the  subject  generally  are  the  following: 

Haoul-Kochettb,  Histoire  criligue  de  VUablissem^ntdes  Colonies  Greeqties. 
Paris,  1815 ;  i  -vols.,  Bvo.  A  most  erudite  and  comprehensive  work,  bnt  de- 
ficient in  eritiqiK. 

Hbgewisch,  D.  H.,  Geocp-apMsche  und  liislorische  Nachnchtea,  die  Colo- 
men  der  Griechen  Utreffend.     Allonii,  1848  ;  8vo,     Clear  and  concise. 

St.  Ceoix,  lie  I'Uat  el  du  sort  des  Colomes  des  asciena  peuples.  Philadel- 
phia,  1779. 

BonGAiKvii,LE,  J,  P.,  (tads  Hoient  ^ea  droits  des  Milropoles  Gricqnfs  sar. 
les  coloidea  ;  lea  devoirs  des  colonies  envera  les  mitrs^oles  ;  et  les  engagements 
reeiprogves  des  tmes  ei  des  aatres  ?    Paris,  1745. 

Hbrmanit,  K.  r.,  Lehrbwch,  etc.  (see  p.  144),  chap.  iv.  pp.  78-30.  The 
best  synopsis  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  number  of  the  Gi-eek  colonies,  and  their  wide  diffu- 
Hellenic  coio-  ^^'^"■'  ^^  "^^^V  remarkable.  From  the  extreme  re- 
Dies.  Their  ceBS  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the  mouth  of  the  Med- 
widediffi-  iteiTanean,  almost  the  entire  coast,  both  of  con- 
^™'  tinents  and  islands,  was  studded  with  the  settle- 
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uicnts  of  this  active  and  energetic  people.  Most  thickly  were 
these  sown  towards  the  north  and  the  north-east,  more  spar- 
ingly towards  the  south  and  west,  where  a  rival  civilization 
— the  Phoenician — cramped,  though  it  could  not  crash,  Gre- 
cian enterprise,  Carthage  and  Tyre  would  fain  have  kept 
exclusively  in  their  own  hands  these  regions ;  but  the  Greeks 
forced  themselves  in  here  and  there,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Cyrenaica;  while  of  their  own  northern  shore,' except  in 
Spain,  they  held  exclusive  possession,  meeting  their  rivals  in 
the  islands  of  Coi-sica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus. 

2.  The  main  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  Greeks  from  their 
proper  home  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  over  so  many  and 
orlainofthe  ^^^^  distant  regions,  were  two  in  number.  The 
setflemeDta  race  was  prolific,  and  often  found  itself  cramped 
for  room,  either  from  the  mere  natural  inci-ease  of 
population,  or  from  the  pressure  upon  it  of  larger  and  more 
powerful  nations.  Hence  arose  movements  which  were, 
properly  speaking,-  migrations,  though  the  tei-m  "  coloniza- 
tion "  has  been  impi-operly  applied  to  them.  To  this  class 
belong  the  jEoUat,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Asia, 
and  the  Achrean  in  Italy.  But  the  more  usual  cause  of 
movement  w£«  commercial  or  political  enterprise,  the  state 
which  founded  a  settlement  being  desirous  of  extending  its 
influence  oi"  its  trade  into  a  new  region.  Such  settlements 
were  colonies  proper;  and  between  these  and  the  mother 
country  there  was  always,  at  any  j'ate  at  firat,  a  certain  con- 
nection, which  was  absent  in  the  case  of  settlements  arising 
out  of  migrations.  Occasionally  individual  caprice  or  polit- 
ical disturbance  led  to  the  fonndation  of  a  new  city ;  but 
such  cases  were  comparatively  rare,  and  require  only  a  pass- 

o-  ment'on, 

3   Tl  e  colonies  proper  of  the  Greeks  were  of  two  kinds, 

iro    a  and  i.-Xi)poux<<"-    In  the  former,  the  political  connection 

D     prop-  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  was 

u^  h  h  r  slight  and  weak;  in  the  latter, it  was  exceeding- 
poi  u  tale  ly  close  and  strong.  'AiroiKiai  were,  in  fact,  inde- 
pendent communities,  attached  to  the  mother  country  mere- 
ly by  affection  and  by  certain  generally  prevalent  usages, 
which,  however,  were  neither  altogether  obligatory  nor  very 
definite.  The  colony  usually  worshipped  as  a  hero  its  origi- 
nal founder  (nkiariK),  and  honored  the  same  gods  as  the  par- 
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CBt  city.  It  bore  part  in  the  great  festivals  of  its  metropolis, 
'Airo.juo,  how  '^'^'^  contributed  offerings  to  them.  It  distiii- 
differeni'ftoni  guiuhed  by  special  honors  at  its  owji  games  and 
'  ■^f""*""'  festivals  the  citizens  of  the  parent  community. 
It  used  the  same  emblems  npon  its  coins.  Its  chief-priests 
were,  in  some  instances,  drawn  continually  fTOm  the  mother 
state;  and,  if  it  designed  to  found  a  new  settlement  itself, 
it  sought  a  leader  from  the  same  quarter,  Wa*'  between  a 
parent  city  and  a  colony  was  I'egarded  as  impious,  and  a 
certain  obligation  lay  on  each  to  assist  the  other  in  times 
of  danger.  But  the  observance  of  these  various  usages  was 
altogether  voluntary;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce 
them,  the  complete  political  independence  of  the  awoiaa  be- 
ing always  understood  and  acknowledged.  In  the  K\iipoi/)(ia 
the  case  was  wholly  different.  There  the  state  sent  oat  a 
body  of  its  citizens  to  form  a  new  community  in  tei-ritory 
which  it  regaiviled  as  its  own ;  the  settlers  retained  all  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  their  old  country,  and  in  their  new  one 
were  mainly  a  garrison  intended  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  those  who  sent  them  out.  The  dependence  of  KXijpouxint 
on  the  i>arent  state  was  thus  entire  and  absolute.  The  ele- 
ruchs  were  merely  citizens  of  their  old  state,  to  whom  cer- 
tain special  duties  had  been  assigned  and  certain  benefits 


4.  The  Gi-eek  settlements  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  di- 
vided geogi-aphically  into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Geogriiuiiical  So^l^hern.  Under  the  first  head  will  come  those 
diviponofthe  of  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  the  Mgp.- 
an,  those  of  the  Propontis,  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov;  under  the  second,  those  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
GanI,  Spain,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  under  the  third,  those 
of  Africa.  The  order  of  this  arrangement  coincides,  speak- 
ing broadly,  with  the  chronological  succession,  and  it  will 
therefoi-e  be  observed  in  the  summary  now  to  be  given. 

Colonies  of  the  Eastern  Groap. 

i.  Ok  the  East  Coast  of  the  JEgeaii.  These  colonies  ace  usually  subdi- 
■vided  into  tiie  jHolian,  the  Toniim,  and  the  Dovian,  or  those  on  the  Mysian, 
those  on  the  Lydian,  and  those  on  the  Carian  sea-board. 

(o)  The  jEoliart  C'olomes,  The  origin  of  these  colonies  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  migratory  movements  in  Greece  Proper.  When 
the  BcBOtians  driven  out  of  Avn^  in  Thessnly,  dispossessed  the  Cadmeians, 
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Minyffi,  and  others  of  the  tract  thencefoi'ward  known  as  Breotia,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  inclnding  a  nmnber  of  refugees,  qnitlfid  the  country  and  pro- 
ceeded ji\  search  of  new  homes  under  Bteotian  (i.  e.,  .^lolian)  leaders.  {See 
First  Period,  §§  9  and  11.)  Pollowing  the  course  of  the  Trojan  expedition, 
these  emigi'ants  reached  the  north-weelem  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Islands.  In  Tenedos  they 
founded  a  single  city  of  the  same  nnmo ;  in  Leshos  they  built  five  (owns, 
Mjtilln^,  Methymna,  Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  all  of  them  on  the  coast ; 
upon  the  mmn-land  they  made  twelve  settJementa,  Smyrna,  Coma  (or  Phri- 
c&nisX  Myiina,  Glryneium,  and  Pitani!,  upon  the  const,  Tomnus,  Lariasa, 
Neonteichos,  iEgfe,  certainly,  and  Cilia,  Hotium,  and  .^giraessa,  probably  in 
the  interior.  Of  these  cities  Smyrna,  which  after  a,  while  joined  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  and  Coma  (or  Cym^  were  the  most  important.  In  Lesbos, 
Mytil6n^  obtmned  an  ascendency  over  the  other  towns,  having,  however, 
always  a  jealons  rival  in  Methjmna.  The  .^olian  power  was  spi-ead  con- 
siderably beyond  its  original  lunits  by  the  colonizing  efforts  of  Cnma  aad 
Lesbos.  The  tract  between  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and  the  HeUespont 
became  jEolian,  its  chief  towns  being  Antandrna,  Gargara,  and  Aasna.  Sea- 
tus,  too,  in  llie  Chersonese,  and  .^nus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  were  jEolian 
colonies.  The  .Slolian  towns  seem  in  general  to  have  been  independent  of 
one  another;  and  there  is  no  evidence  tJiat  they  formed  at  any  time  a  con- 
federacy, or  even  an  Amphictyony.  Their  fonns  of  government  were  vad- 
oua,  and  often  sufiered  revolntjonaiy  changea.  Mytilfin^,  in  particular,  snf- 
fered  much  from  internal  commotion,  till  Pittaens  (about  n.c.  600),  as  dicta- 
tor (aiiTK/iwjTiTf),  established  tranqnillity.  Conlinenlal  jEoIis  maintained  its 
independence  till  the  time  of  Citesus  (n.c.  E68),  when  it  was  conquered  to- 
getber  with  Ionia  and  Doris.  In  b.c.  654  it  passed  under  the  sceptre  of 
Persia.  Lesbos  continued  free  till  somewhat  later,  bat  was  subjected  before 
iJie  espedilaon  of  Cambyses  against  Egypt,  b.  o.  635.  She  took  an  impor- 
taat.pait  in  the  Ionian  revolt  (n.c.  500  to  494),  and  was  severely  punished  at 
its  conclnaon,  b.c.  493.  At  the  same  IJma,  Tenedoa  was  subjugated.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Salamis,  Lesbos  recovered  its  independence,  and  in  b.c.  477  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  For  many  years  it  was  treat- 
ed with  speinal  &vor  by  Athens,  bat  revolting  early  in  tiie  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.c  428),  was  conqnered,  and  experienced  great  harshness.  A  second 
revolt,  B.C.  413,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  After  jEgos-potami  (b.c.  404), 
Lesbos  fell  under  Spartan  influence,  but  ivas  recovered  to  Athens  in  b.c.  390, 
and  continaed  a  dependency  nntil  its  ft-eedom  was  established  by  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  B.C.  387.     In  B.C.  334  it  submitted  to  Alexander. 

Special  works  on  Lesbos,  worthy  of  the  student's  attention,  are — 

Plbhk,  S.  L.,  Leibiaconm  librer.     Berlin,  1826  ;  8vo. 

Lanbbe,  Beilrage  jw  Kvnde  der  Insel  Lesbos.     Hamburg,  1827. 

(i)  The  Ionian  Colonies.  The  Ionian  colonies  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  having  been  fonnded  somewhat  later  than  the  JIEolian.  Their 
ori^n  is  to  be  sought  in  the  second  or  great  Dorian  migration.  An  Ionian 
population,  expelled  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  fugi- 
tive Achteans,  sought  a  refuge  in  Attica,  where  it  was  kindly  harbored  for 
a  while  ;  but  the  narrow,  infertile,  and  already  well-peopled  Attica  being  in- 
Buffieiwit  for  its  needs,  a  migratory  movement  began  across  the  .^Cgean  Sea. 
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Ceos,  Cjthnns,  Ssiiphos,  Siphnus,  Pares,  Naxos,  Syros,  Andros,  Tenos,  Illie- 
neia,  DeloB,  and  MyconnB  were  euccessively  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists,  wlio 
went  out  in  some  coses  undei-  Attic  leadorB.  Froan  the  more  eastern  of  these 
islands  the  iiassiige  was  easy  lo  Asia.  Between  b.c.  1000  and  800  a  series 
of  settlements  were  made  on  the  Asialic  coasts  nnd  iainnds,  direcdy  below  the 
settlements  of  the  iEolians,  by  a  stream  of  emigrants  predominantly  Ionian, 
though  compriang  also  a  great  intermixture  of  races,  as  Abantes,  Minysc, 
Cadmeians,  Dryopians,  Phociaiis,  Molossians,  Areadinns,  Epidamian  Dori- 
ans, and  others.  Twelve  of  these  settlements  were  pre-eminent,  and  formed 
together  an  Amphietyony,  whicli  had  its  place  of  meeting  at  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  called  the  "Panionium,"  situated  on  the  headland  of  Mycal^,  op- 
posite Samoa,  The  twdre  were  Miletua,  Myns,  PiiSn^,  Ephesus,  Colophon, 
I^ebedns,  Teos,  Erythne,  Clazomena>,  and  Phocisa,  upon  the  main-land,  Samos 
and  Cliios  upon  islands.  Of  tliese  hy  far  the  most  important  in  the  earfy 
times  were  Miletas,  Phociea,  and  Samos.  Miletus  was  the  first  to  develop 
into  a  powerful  state.  As  early  as  cc.  780  she  hegan  to  send  ont  that  series 
of  colonies  which  formed  her  chief  glory,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Heca- 
tompolis.  The  Hellespont,  the  Proponris,  the  Enxine,  and  the  Sen  of  Azov, 
for  the  most  pai't,  received  these  setUements,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  nnder  other  heads.  About  b.c.  600  Phoceen  beearue  distinguished . 
Her  marinera  were  the  first  Greets  who  explored  (he  Adriatic  Sea  and  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  and  the  only  Gre^  who  are  known  to  have  ever 
adventiu^  themselves  beyond  the  piUltra  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  They  traded  vvith  Tartfissus  in  Spdn,  founded  Alalia  in  Corsica, 
Massilia  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  Elea,  or  Velia  (Vela)  in  Italy.  The  rise 
of  Samos  to  greatness  was  not  much  prior  to  B.C.  640.  She  owed  her  splen- 
dor chiefly  to  the  tyrant  Poljorates,  the  friend  of  Amasis  of  Egypt,  nnder 
whom  the  m'ts  flourished,  commerce  was  developed,  and  the  dominion  of 
Samoa  extended  over  many  of  the  iEgean  Islands.  The  Ionian  Greets 
maintained  their  independence  nninterruptedly  till  the  rise  of  the  Mermnad 
dynasty  m  Lj-dJa,  when  they  were  made  the  ohject  of  a  series  of  attacts  by 
the  Lydian  tmgs,  which  led  to  their  gi'adunl  sBhjeclion.  Colophon  was  re- 
dnced  by  Gyges,  about  b.c.  700;  PriSn^  by  Ardys,  about  CEO;  Smyrna, 
after  it  had  become  loniiui,  by  Alyattes,  about  b.o.  620.  Miletus,  whicli  had 
been  attacked,  suc'cessivelj,  by  every  Mermnad  ting,  was  finally  forced,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  to  submit  to  Crcesns,  about  B.C.  EG3.  On  (he 
fall  of  the  Lydian  empire,  B.C.  6Ei,  all  the  Ionian  states,  except  Chios  and 
Samos,  passed  nnder  ^le  yote  of  Persia.  Chios  and  Samos  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Cambyses,  about  B.C.  526.  About  this  time  it  appears  that 
most  of  the  states  weie  under  the  government  of  tyrants.  The  maeliinadons 
.  of  one  of  these,  Histiieus  of  Miletus,  and  of  Ms  vicegerent,  Aristagoras,  led  to 
the  gieat  revolt  in  the  ragn  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  500),  suppressed  after 
six  years  of  struggle  with  a  severity  which  completely  brake  the  power  of 
Miletus  and  greatly  reduced  that  of  almost  all  the  other  stales.  Henceforth 
the  most  important  stat^  were  Samos,  Chios,  and  Ephesus.  Samos,  which 
invited  the  Greek  fleet  to  Asia  after  Salarois  (B.C.  479),  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  at  Mycale,  entered  readily  into  the  Aflienian  confederacy,  B.C. 
477,  and  supported  the  measures  by  which  Athens  established  lier  enipuis, 
but  revolting  in  n.c.  440,  was  foi-cibly  reduced  by  Pericles,     She  remained 
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faithful  to  Athens  tliroughont  liie  Peloponnesiaii  Wav,  during  the  later  ptut 
of  which  Ehe  was  the  head-quaitecs  of  Alheninii  powei'.  Becoming  free  in 
u.c.  104,  she  was,  about  b.  c.  380,  recovered  by  Pei'sla.  Eeconquered  by 
Tioiofheus  iu  b.c.  366,  she  passed  into  the  number  of  Athenian  ciemchice, 
and  occupied  this  position  till  the  time  of  Alextmdef .  Chios,  which  revolted 
from  Persia  after  Myca)^  became,  tike  Samos,  a  member  of  the  AChenian 
confederacj  in  S.C.  477,  and  continiied  faithful  till  b.o.  413,  when  it  made 
alliance  with  the  Spartans.  The  attempts  of  Athens  to  recover  it  by  force  of 
arms  all  iailed ;  bnt  in  b.c.  S78  it  entered  ToluQtarily  into  the  restored  Athe- 
nian confederation,  in  which  it  continued  till  b.c..  858,  when,  in  conjuoclion 
with  Cob,  lUiodes,  and  ByzBUtium,  it  seceded.  The  "  Social  War"  fallowed, 
by  wliich  Chios  re-established  her  independence,  b.c.  3B6.  In  b.0.  333  Chios 
was  recovered  to  Persia  by  Menanon  of  Rhodes,  but  the  next  year  it  submit- 
ted to  Alexander.  Ephesus,  insignificant  during  the  early  times,  acquii'ed 
the  fiiTOv  of  the  Peraans  by  abstention  from  the  Ionian  revolt.  Thenceforth 
it  grew  in  power  and  wealth,  succeeding  igqiarently  to  the  commercial  posi- 
IJon  of  Miletus  and  Phocasa.  Its  great  gloi?  was  its  Temple  of  Artemis, 
which  was  twice  burnt— first  by  the  Cimmerians,  abont  u.c.  G50,  and  again 
(B.C.  SBG)  by  HerostratuB.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Eoman  times,  Ephesus 
was  regarded  as  the  first  city  of  Asia  Minor. 

Several  important  works  hare  been  written  on  tlie  histoiy  of  Miletus. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed— 
Rambach,  F.  E.,  De  Mileto  ejtisque  eoUniis.     Halle,  1790 ;  4to. 
SoLDAN,  G.  T. ,  SenoH  Milesiamm  commeatantis.     Darmstadt,  1829. 
SCHRODEK,  A.,  Reram  Milenanaaparticu/a  I.     Stralsund,  1827. 
The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  histoiy  of  Samos  will  i)e  found  in 
pAKOFKi,  T.,  Bes  Somiontm.    Beilin,  1823. 

(e)  The  Dorian  Colonies.  These  colonies  issued  from  the  Peloponnese 
during  the  dme  that  the  Dorians  were  gradnally  conquering  it.  The  bulk 
of  tbe  colonists  were  often  of  some  other  race  (as  Achieans,  Minyse,  etc.) ; 
but  they  went  oat  under  Doric  ieadei's.  The  course  taken  by  the  emigrants 
was  through  the  sonthera  Cyclades,  where  Mekis,  Pholegandiits,  Thera,  Ana- 
ph^,  and  Astypahea  ware  reckoned  as  Dorian  setllemonts.  But  the  most 
important  of  the  colonies  were  planted  on  the  Aaatic  cotat  and  in  [he  littoral 
islands.  Three  in  Bhodes,  lalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Cnmeirus ;  one  in  Cos, 
beaiing  the  same  name  as  the  island ;  and  tivo  upon  ttie  niain.lanil,  Halicar- 
nassus  and  Cnidns,  flDrmed  originally  an  AmpMctyonj,  which  met  at  the 
Tiiopium,  or  Temple  of  Apolio  Triopins,  sitaated  near  the  last-named  eilj'. 
But  Halicamasfius,  after  a  while,  was  excluded  from  the  confedei'adon. 
Otjier  cities  of  Dorian  ori^,  which  did  not,  howevra,  at  any  time  belong  to 
the  Amphidyoijy,  seem  to  have  been  Myndns,  near  Halicamassus,  and  Bha- 
sfilis,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.  The  islands  Calymna,  Nisyrus,  Telos,  and  Chal- 
cia  had  also  a  Doric  population.  The  Dorian  colonifs  maintained  thrar  in- 
dependence fi'om  their  ori^nal  foundation  to  the  time  of  Crtesos,  who  re- 
duced Halicai'nossQS,  Myndus,  and  Cnidus.  At  the  lall  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire, these  cities  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Persia;  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  island  towns  when  Phcenicia  submitted  to  Cambyses. 
The  Dorians  took  no  part  in  the  Ionian  I'evolt ;  and  the  cities  were  for  the 
most  part  tmdistinguislied  mitjl  the  time  of  Alexander.    Hali^a]^lassus,  the 
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birth-place  of  HorodotiiB,  forms  the  only  notable  excqition.  Hera,  uiujer 
the  Persian,  kings,  a  dynnsiy  of  Helleniaed  Caiians  establiflhed  itself,  whicii 
held  not  only  Hnlicamassns,  but  most  of  Caria,  together  with  Cob,  Calymna, 
mid  Niayms.  To  thia  belonged,  1.  A  iing,  whose  name  is  uninown,  about 
B.C.  500,  contemporaij  with  Darius ;  2.  Avtemiaia,  his  widow,  contemporaiy 
with  and  in  the  confidence  of  Xerxes,  n-c.  480 ;  3.  Piaindelis,  lier  son,  about 
B.C.  460 ;  i,  Lygdamia,  son  of  Pisindelis,  aboat  b.o.  450.  Under  him  the 
monavchy  came  to  an  end,  and  Halicaniassus  joined  the  Athenian  confeder- 
acy. It  waa  recovered  by  Persia  after  the  Peace  of  Antalddas,  b.c.  S87; 
and  the  old  royal  family  seema  to  have  been  restoi'ed.  We  find,  3.  Heea- 
tomnus,  king  b.o.  380.  He  is  succeeded,  about  u.c.  877,  hy  6.  his  son, 
MaiisSlus,  who  is  followed  by  his  widow  and  sister,  7.  Artemisia  II. ,  b.  o. 
368,  the  builder  of  the  fanioua  "Mausoleum."  Artemisia  dying, b.c.  351, 
the  crown  faJla  to  8.  Idrieus,  second  son  of  Hecatomnus,  who  reigna  seven 
years,  and  is  succeeded  by  hie  «-idow  and  sieter,  9.  Ada.  She  ia  driven  out, 
afler  ragning  four  years,  by  10.  her  bi-other,  Pisod^Tis,  the  third  son  of 
Hecfttomntis,  who  dies  after  a  raign  of  fire  years',  ii.c.  335 ;  and  ia  followed 
by  11.  his  aon-in-lnw,  Orontobatea,  king  when  the  city  is  besieged  by  Ales- 

The  ^tea  of  Cnidas  and  Haliearnasaus  have  recently  been  very  carefully 
explored.  For  a  full  accoxint  of  the  explorations,  see  the  magnificently  illus- 
trated work  of  Mr.  Newton,  entitJ&i  A  HIstorg  of  Discoveriet  at  Halicar- 
nassoB,  Cmdaa,  and  BraiixMdie.     London,  1862;  3  vols,  folio. 

A  good  monograph  on  the  sxibject  of  Cos  was  published  in  1833  by  KtisTBK. 
(Jie  Coismdd.     Halle;  8vo.) 

ii.  On  the  North  Coast  of  ihe  jSgean.  These  settlements  extended  al- 
most continuoualy  along  the  entire  coast  from  Methdni^  in  Pieria,  to  the 
Chersonese.    They  may  be  divided  inlc  western,  central,  and  easteni. 

(a)  Western  Group.  Tbis  comprised  MethSne,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Thei-maic  Gulf,  which  was  a  colony  firom  Ei-etria,  fijunded  abont  e.c.  730, 
and  the  settlements  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  including  those  of  the  three 
long  projections  from  it,  Pall6ne,  Sithonin,  and  Act^,  or  the  peninsula  of 
Athos.  The  greater  part  of  the  settlemaita  in  this  quarter  were  made  by 
the  town  of  Chaleis  in  Eubcea,  but  aome  were  from  Eretria,  and  aevernl  from 
Andvos.  Potidtea,  tlie  most  important  of  them  aE  in  the  early  times,  was  a 
colony  from  Cijrinth.  Tlie  cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  were  chiefly  in  Si- 
thonia;  they  inclndeil  Tor&n^,  Singua,  SermyW,  Galepsus,  and  Mecybema. 
fBynthus  became  a  Chalcidian  possession  in  n.c.  480.  The  colonies  of  Ere- 
liia  were  mainly  in  PallSn^.  Among  these  the  most  important  was  Mende'. 
Andros  founded  San^,  near  the  aite  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  and  Acantlius, 
Stageirus,  and  Argilna,  on  the  coast  between  Athos  and  Amphipolis.  Glial- 
cidicS  first  became  a  power  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  its  cides,  en- 
couraged by  Braaidas,  revolted  from  Athens,  B.  o.  424.  It  joined  Hio  league 
headed  by  Argos  after  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  B.C.  421,  and  the  restored  Spartan 
confederacy  in  B.C.  418.  Soon, after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Olynthus  aeqnired  a  preponderating  influence  in  Chalcidic^  and  became  the 
head  of  a  league  which  caraied  on  war  snccessfidly  with  Maeedon,  b.c.  8S2 
to  383;  but,  provoking  by  these  successes  the  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Olynthus 
was  attacked  hy  tliat  state,  and  forced  to  become  one  of  her  subject  nllies. 
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Subsequently  iho  poiver  of  ilie  Olyntliians  was  much  curtfuled  by  Athens, 
B.C.  868  to  363  i  and  they  were  canseqiiontJj  iiniibie  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
Philip,  even  chough  assisted  by  Athens,  who  too  late  saw  her  error.  Oljn- 
thuB  fell  in  B.C,  8i7,  and  Chaloidice'  was  swallowed  up  in  Macedon. 

(6)  Central  Groigi.  This  consisted  of  the  cities  from  the  Strymon  to  the 
Nestns,  which  were  Amphipolis,  Eion,  Myrcinns,  Apollonia,  Galepsns,  (Esy- 
m4,  Neapolis,  DatiiTH,  Scapte'-Hyle',  and  Crenides  (aftei'wai'ds  Philippi).  The 
earliest  of  tliese  settlements  seem  to  have  been  made  from  ThiuaTs,  after  it 
had  received  its  Parian  colony ;  these  were  Datum,  Scaptii-Hyle,  CEHymii, 
and  Galepsus.  Myrdnas,  on  the  Strymonio  J^ke,  was  founded  by  Hiatiieits 
of  Miletus  about  u.c.  608.  Amphipolis,  founded  by  Alliens  b.c  465  (re- 
fonnded  B.O.  437),  grew  at  once  into  vast  importance  from  the  adTanta^ea 
of  its  site.  It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  u.c.  4^4,  and,  in  alliance  with 
Olynthas,  resisted  al!  their  efforts  to  snbdue  it  In  b.c,  358  it  was  takmi 
and  annexed  by  Philip. 

(«)  Easteru  G'roiip.  Under  this  head  come  llio  settlementa  between  the 
Nestns  and  the  Hellespont,  of  which  the  chief  were  Abdera,  founded  by  the 
Teians,  when  their  city  wa.i  thi'entened  by  Harpagus,  about  b.c.  553 ;  Maro- 
neia,  a  colony  of  Chios ;  Mesambria,  of  Saruothrace ;  Cardia,  of  Milatus  and 
ClazomeniB ;  Eliens,  of  Teos ;  .^nos,  Alopeconnesns,  and  Seslos  of  iEolis. 
Of  these  Cardia,  Bhaus,  Alopeconnesns,  and  Sestos  were  situated  in  the 
Chersonese,  where  were  also  the  Greek  cities  of  MndjtHS,  Callipolis^  and 
Factya.  The  Chersonese  became  a  single  kingdom  under  the  first  Miltlades, 
about  B.C.  5G0.  He  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  523,  by  his  nephew,  Stesag- 
oras,  who  was  followed,  about  n.  c,  61S,  by  his  brother,  tbc  second  Miltiades. 
The  Persians  conquered  it  in  b.o.  493,  and  lield  it  till  B.C.  4T9.  After  this 
it  was  alternately  subject  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  till  die  battle  of  Cbieroneia 
transferred  the  headship  of  Greece  to  Macedon. 

iii.  Colonies  of  the  Proponlia.  On  the  Asiatic  sIioi"eB  of  the  Propontisaud 
the  Bosphorvis  stood  Lampsacus,  a  joint  colony  of  the  Phocceans  and  Mile- 
sians ;  Parium,  a  colony  of  Erythiie ;  Priapus,  Artace,  Cyzicua,  and  Gius,  col- 
onies of  Miletus  ;  and  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  Megai'a.  On  the  opposite  or 
European  shores  were  Bisanthi^  and  Perinthus,  colonies  of  the  Samians,  and 
Byzantinm,  like  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  the  Megarians.  In  mid-eca  was  Pro- 
conneaas,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Of  these  settlements  Byzantinm  was, 
owing  Co  its  situation,  by  fiir  the  most  important.  It  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  the  Black  Sea,  and  consequently  conCntEled  at  its  will  Che  important 
trade  wliieh  the  Gi'eets  carried  on,  chieHy  fbr  com,  with  Thrace  and  Scythia. 
Cysicus,  Bisanth^,  and  Perintbus  were  also  places  of  some  consequence. 

On  early  Byianljne  history  the  student  may  consult  with  profit — 

Hsyhg's  Aatiqmlates  Byzantiiue;  CommeBtaiiones  dam.  Giittingen, 
1809;  8vo. 

iv.  Colonies  of  the  Evxine,  ike  Cimmerian  Sosphorus,  and  tAe  Paltis  M<eo- 
(t:.  These  colonies  wore  chiefly  founded  by  Miletus ;  but  a  few  of  the  most 
important  proceeded  from  Megara.  They'  extended  almost  contincioiisly 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  c<rast  of  Thrace,  but 
were  only  occasional  between  tlie  mouth  of  the  Dannbe  and  that  of  the  l*ha- 
siB,  We  may  subdiride  them  into  (a)  those  in  Thrace,  (li)  those  in  Scythia, 
and  (c)  those  in  Asia,  south  of  the  Caiiciisus. 
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(a)  C'oloniea  an  the  East  Coast  of  TItrace.  Pi'oceeding  iiortliwacd  from 
die  Bosphotiis,  (he  most  important  setdement9  veve  Apollunia,  Mesambiia, 
Odessns,  Callatis,  Tomi,  the  scene  of  Ovid'a  exile,  and  Istria  or  Istropolia. 
Of  these,  Apoilonia,  Odessna,  CidiatiB,  Tomi,  and  Istria  were  Milesian  settle- 
ments, while  Mesambiia  was  a  colonj  of  the  Megariana.  They  were  mostly 
founded  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century.  Odessns,  Tomi,  Callatis, 
Mesambria,  and  Apoilonia  wera  at  one  Hiae  united  in  a  league,  tlie  presi- 
dency of  which  belonged  to  Odessns.  Commercially,  the  most  important  of 
the  Thracian  settlements  seems  to  have  been  Istropolis. 

(b)  Colonies  on  the  Coast  of  Sci/tAia.  The  chief  of  these  were  Tyras,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyraa  (Dniester) ;  Olbia,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Hypaiiis 
(Bog) ;  Cliersonesus  Heracldotica,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Sebastopol ; 
Theudosia,  on  the  site  of  Kaffa ;  Panticapajum  (afleiwmiis  Bosporus),  near 
the  modem  Kertch ;  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite ;  and  Tanais, 
ill  the  extreme  I'ecess  of  the  Falus  Mceotis,  at  the  month  of  the  similarly- 
named  rivei'.  With  the  single  excepMon  of  Ctiel^»>tlesus  Ileracleiotica,  these 
cities  were  all  colonics  of  Miletus,  founded  chiefly  in  the  eightli  century. 
Chersonesus  was  a  colony  from  Hei'acleia  Pontica,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  itself  a  colony  from  Megara.  It  was  fonndetl,  prob- 
ably, about  the  middle  of  tlie  lifth  eentuiy.  In  llie  early  limes,  Olbia  was 
the  most  important  of  the  Scythian  colonies ;  but  about  B.C.  4S0  Panticapie- 
um  became  the  gi-eat  city  of  these  parts.  .  It  was  the  capittd  of  a  Gcieeo- 
Scylhic  kingdom,  called  that  of  the  Bospovns,  which  extended  westwai'd  be- 
yond Theudosia,  and  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Konban,  thus  including 
both  Theudosia  and  Fhanogoiia,  A*st  of  the  lungs  is  pven  by  Diodortis 
1.  Sparlacus  I.,  reigned  from  n.c.  438  to  431.  3.  Seleucus,  reigned  from 
B.C.  431  to  427.  3.  Satjma  I,,  reigned  fi-om  B.O.  407  to  893.  4.  Lencon, 
his  sou,  n^gned  from  n.c,  398  to  3i>8.  0.  Spartacus  II.,  his  son,  rmgned 
from  B.C.  363  to  848.  6.  Parysades  I.,  his  brother,  reigned  from  b.c.  348 
to  310.  7.  Satyms  II.,  his  son,  reigned  nine  months.  8.  Prytanis,  his 
broilier,  was  deposed  by  0.  Enm61iis,  also  his  brother,  who  reigned  five 
years,  from  B.C.  309  to  804.  He  was  sueceededby  10.  Spartacua  III.,  his 
son,  who  reigned  twenty  years,  frotn  b.c,  304  to  284.  The  kingdom  seems 
to  have  remained  after  this  in  the  same  family  till  about  b.c.  110,  when  it 
ivas  handed  over  by  Parysades  II.  to  flie  great  Milhiidates.  Tlie  tings  of 
Bosporus,  especially  Satyma  I.,  and  his  son,  Lencon,  were  on  terms  of  close 
fiiendshlp  with  Athens,  which  depended  mainly  on  Bosporus  for  its  com 
supplies. 

(e)  Colonies  of  the  Asiatic  Coast,  sontk  of  tlie  Caticasas.  Commencing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  these  Wei's  DidScnrias,  in  the  modern  Mingrelin, 
and  Phosis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  early  colonies  of  the  Milesians ; 
Ti'apesnia  (Trebizond),  Ceraaus,  and  Co^ora,  colonies  of  SinOp^;  Themiacy- 
rn ;  Amisus,  n  colony  of  Phocaa,  or  perhaps  of  Miletns ;  SinGp^,  nndoubted- 
ly  a  colony  of  Miletus ;  and  Heraclraa  PonlSea,  a  colony  of  Megaco,  fomided 
aboal  n.c.  .180.  Heracleia,  Sinfipe,  and  Amisns  were  all  cities  of  great  im- 
portance. The  first,  atuated  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Mariandyni,  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  Seythia  and  Tlnaee,  extended  its  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  Mariandynian  country,  and  at  one  time  possessed  tlio  entire 
coast  between  the  Sangarius  and  Pnrtheniu.'j  livera.     The  goverameiit  was 
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republican,  but  nfier  contests  of  the  nsun!  dijuiicicv  between  the  Biiatocraticfl] 
anil  democratica]  parlies,  became  a  tji'anny  in  tlie  person  of  Clearohus,  abont 
B.C.  870.  Cleoi'chns  was  assjiSBinawd ;  bnt  the  crown  continued  to  be  lield 
byliisdescendaiitsdown  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.— SinSp^  founded  bj 
Miletus,  probablj  about  a.a.  TSO,  was  CBptni-ed  b;  the  Cimmei'ians  at  tlie 
time  of  their  great  inroad,  and  made  a  sort  of  head-quarters  from  -which  they 
sent  out  thar  expeditions.  After  Iheir  espnlsion  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Milesians,  abont  b.  o.  830,  and  rose  to  gi-eat  prosperity,  becoming  itself  tt  col- 
onizing power,  and  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  neighboring  barbari- 
ans. ITie  tunny  fishery  of  the  Enxine,  which  it  shared  with  Byzantiiun,  wss 
one  of  the  great  soni'ces  of  its  opulence.— Amisus,  fbunded  from  Ionia  about 
B.C.  600, 1'eceived  an  Athenian  colony  about  b.c.  460,  and  became  sliortly  af- 
tenvards  one  of  the  most  flomiehing  of  the  Black  Sea  settlements.  It  attain, 
ed,  however,  its  greatest  prospeiity  under  the  kings  of  Pontus,  b.o,  380  to  04, 
who  sometimes  made  it  iheir  capital. 

Coloniei  of  Ihe  Western  Groap. 

The  colonies  of  the  Western  group  include  those  on  iJie  IHyrian  coast; 
those  in  Italy ;  tliose  in  Sicily;  those  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and 
tbose  in  Corsicn  and  Sardinia. 

i.  Colonies  on  the  Coast  of  lllyria.  The  two  principal  settlements  in  these 
pai'ts  were  Apollonia  and  Epidamnns,  the  former  a  colony  from  Corinth,  (he 
latter  from  Corcyra.  Epidamnus  was  founded  about  n.c.  635.  It  hnd  a 
highly  oligarchical  constitution;  butJn  couise  of  lime  a  deroocratical  spirit 
arose,  the  state  was  revolationUed,  and  most  of  the  oligarchs  esiled.  Hence 
arose  the  struggie  which,  as  much  as  any  thing,  brought  on  the  Feloponnesian 
War.  Corinth  assisted  the  oligarchs,  Corcyra  the  democratic  faction.  Tlie 
result  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Corcp-^ans  were  the 
victors.  Prom  about  B.C.  812  Epidamnus  was  subject  to  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Illyrians,  which  induced  her,  about  n.c  22T,  to  place  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Eomans.  The  Romans  commonly  called  the  city 
Dyrrhnchiaro.  Apollonia,  ftiondad  by  Periander,  about  e.  c.  600,  was  com- 
paratively insignificant  until  Eoman  times,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
university,  and  acquii'ed  a  gi'eat  reputation.  Other  Greek  settlements  on 
this  coast  were  Oricus,  near  Apollonia ;  Lissus,  north  of  Epidamnns,  found- 
ed by  the  elder  Dionysius ;  and  Epidaums,  north-ivest  of  Lissus ;  but  these 
were  of  small  importance. 

ii.  Colonies  tn  Jtalj/.  These  settlements  commenced  in  lapygia,  and  were 
continued  at  brief  intervals  along  the  entire  const  from  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Italy  to  Campania  on  its  western  shores.  The  most  important  were 
Tares,  or  Tarentum,  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name ; 
Metapontam,  Sybaris,  and  Thurii,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  same  gulf; 
Croton,  at  its  soutli-westem  exti'emity ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  lower  down,  near 
the  southern  point  of  Bruttium ;  Bheginm,  opposite  ZancM  in  Sidly ;  Lbus, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Laiia  river;  Elea,  or  Velia,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania; 
Posldonia,  afterwards  Fxstum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Silams ;  Palieopolis 
and  Keapoiis,  in  the  bay  of  Naples  ;  and  Cyme  (Cumai),  beyond  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  llie  bay,  neair  Lake  Avernua.      0(  inferior  importance  wore 
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Hydnia  and  CnJlipolis  in  lapj^  dependencies  of  Tavenlmn  ;  Ileradeia  and 
Sii'is,  south  of  Metapontum,  colonies  respectively  of  Tarentnm  and  Colophon  j 
Canlouia,  near  Locil  Epizephjiii,  and  Tenna,  on  tlie  opposite  coast,  colonic 
of  Croton;  Hipponinin,sonth,  and  Temeso,  north  of  Terina,x»lonie3  of  Lcicri 
Epizephjiii ;  Pyxns  (Bnxentum),  between  Laus  nnd  Veiia,  probably  a  colo- 
ny of  Siris ;  and  DicEeai'chia  (Puleoli),  near  Baiie,  a  colony  of  Cumai.  A 
Bpewal  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  following  cities ; 

(a)  Tarns,  or  Tarenljua.  Ponnded  from  Sparta  by  ihe  discontented  Par- 
thenii,  about  b.  c.  708.  At  first  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  Achre- 
nn  cities,  Metapontum,  Sybaris,  and  Ciijtoni  but  gradually  ntised  to  the  first 
posi^on  among  tlie  Italic  states  by  tlie  excellence  of  its  harbor  and  the  Tigor 
of  its  semi-Spartan  people.  Engaged  in  friendly  commerce  tvith  Corinth  as 
early  as  b.c.  600.  Carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  Measapians  and  Pen- 
cetians,  suffering,  however,  occasional  defeat  (as  in  u.c.  478).  Besisted  the 
foundation  of  Tburii,  b.c.  413  to  433 ;  bat  founded  Heracleia  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thniians,  B.C.  432.  Held  aloof  iixini  the  struggle  between  Athens 
and  Syracuse,  b.c.  415  (o  413.  Baised  to  the  head  of  the  Italic  confederacy 
against  the  Lncanians,  about  B.C.  350,  Carried  on  long  wars  with  fi'equent 
foreign  aid,  inviting  successively  Archidamns  of  Sparla,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
and  Cleonymns  of  Spai'tn  to  its  assistance.  Came  into  hostile  collision  wii^ 
!Rome,  b.  a.  SSI,  and  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Forced  to  submit  to  Borne, 
B.C.  273.  Played  an  important  part  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  212  to 
209,  but  a^er  its  capture  by  Fabius  sank  into  a  mere  luxurious  watering- 
place.  The  government  of  Tarentnm  was  originally,  an  aristoci'acy  on  the 
Spartan  model,  with  kings  presiding  over  it;  but  after  the  great  defeat  of  the 
year  B.C.  473,  it  became  a,  decided  democracy.  The  place  of  the  Mng  wib 
taJfen  by  an  annually  elecbkl  Sti'ategas ;  and  the  lot  was  introduced  and  ex- 
tended to  a  full  half  of  the  magistrates.  Archytas,  the  PythiiEoi'ean  philos- 
opher, held  the  office  of  Straiegus  for  sevrai  years  in  snceession  (about  B.C. 
370). 

(6)  Metapontum.  Pounded  by  Aohieana  from  the  Peloponnese,  about 
B,  c.  700  to  690,  at  the  instance  of  Croton  and  Sybaiis,  which  wished  to  be 
strengthened  against  Tarentum.  Joined  in  a  league  with  those  two  cities 
against  the  Ionian  Siris,  which  effected  the  destruction  of  that  place,  about 
the  middle  of  the  axth  centnry  b.c.  Beceived  Pythagoras  on  his  expulsion 
from  Crotona,  abont  e.c.  520,  Joined  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  to 
conquer  Sicily,  B.C.  414.  Made  alliance-with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  e.c.  832. 
Opposed  Cleonymus,  b.  c.  303.  Assisted  PyiThus  and  Hannibal.  Pell  under 
the  power  of  Borne,  b.c.  207. 

(c)  Sybaris.  The  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  founded  by  the  Achreans,  abont  B.C.  720,  and  rapidly  attained  a  gi'eat 
and  extraordinary  pixisperity,  which  we  must  ascribe  in  part  to  the  reraark- 
nble  feilility  of  the  territory,  in  part  to  the  hold  which  the  city  obtained, 
through  priority  of  settlement^  on  the  Italian  trade.  Sitaated  at  a  point 
where  Italy  is  abnormally  narrow,  Sybaris  was  able  to  extend  her  docninion 
from  sea  to  sea,  '  She  brought  under  several  tnbeh  of  the  CEuotnans,  and 
plimted  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  as  especially  Posidonio  and 
Laus.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  her  policy  to  admit  strangeiB  tieely  lo  her 
citizenship  ;   and  hence  her  population  increased  so  enormoucl]  that,  we  are 
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told,  she  could  bring  into  tlie  field  300,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  luxury 
made  rapid  strides,  and  the  Sjljarites  became  prouerbial  for  tliwr  refinement 
and  thwr  eO'emiiiate  babits.  Their  trade  was  extensive.  They  had  an  im- 
poi'tant  commerce  with  Miletus,  and  probably  were,  for  a  lime  the  cliief  car- 
riers between  the  east  and  west,  or  at  any  rate  divided  with  the  Phcanicians 
this  very  profitable  traffic.  The  moat  flourishing  time  of  Sybaria  was  from 
B.C.  600  io  500.  Its  fall  waa  canscd  by  political  diasensions.  The  old  oli- 
garchical government  was  ancceeded,  about  b.o.  530,  by  n  demoei'acy,  whidi 
vms  soon  exchanged  for  a  tyranny,  one  Telys  obtiuning  the  snpreme  power. 
Telys  banished  600  of  the  oligarchs,  who  fled  to  Croton,  and  that  city  es- 
ponsiog  theit  cause,  a  v/ar  followed,  which  teraiinatad  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Sybarie,  b.  c  510.  Effoits  were  made  lo  re-establish  the  fallen 
city,  bat  they  fiiiled ;  nnd,  inaKad  of  a  new  Sybaris,  there  arose  near  it  the 
important  city  of  Thurii.  The  Sybarites  found  a  refuge  in  their  colonies, 
LaiiE  and  Scidrua, 

(d)  Thurii.  This  city  was  firanded  by  Pericles,  B.C.  443,  and  was  no 
doabt  intended  by  him  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  in  a  part  of  the 
Grecian  world  which  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Sparta.  Its 
population  was  from  the  first  of  a  mixed  character,  including  a  number  of 
the  old  Sybariies,  Greeks  from  various  parte  of  the  Pelopoimeae,  Ionian 
Greeks,  and  ollierE.  Qoori'els  soon  arose,  especially  between  the  Sybarites 
and  the  new-comers.  The  former  were  worsted  and  expelled.  !Fre^  colo- 
nists were  then  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece;  and  the  state  was  modelled 
anew  on  a  democratic  basis,  but  one  in  which  the  various  ethnic  elements 
were  recognized  and  nmde  the  basis  of  the  political  organization.  The  legal 
code  of  Chnrondas  was  accepted.  TImrii  now  grew  in  powei-,  and,  provoking 
the  jealoasy  of  Tarenium,  was  attacked  by  that  state,  but  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  independence.  In  the  Peioponnesian  "War,  the  Thurians,  after 
some  hesitation,  joined  the  Athenians,  B.C.  413,  but  revolted  a.ftsr  the  Sicilian 
disasters,  and  expelled  the  portion  of  the  papulation  which  especially  favored 
Athens.  Soon  after  this,  Thurii  was  attacked  hj'  the  Lucanians ;  and  a  long 
war  followed,  eenarally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Thurians,  who  suffered  one 
very  ^gnal  defeat,  n.c.  390.  About  b.c  '2SB  they  implored  the  Rid  of  the 
Bomans,  which  brought  upon  them  a,  new  enemy  in  the  Tra^ntines,  who  took 
and  plundered  the  city,  b.c.  SS8.  Thurii  vras  from  Ibis  time  a  Boman  de- 
penden<^,  occasionally  wavering  in  its  allegiance,  as  especially  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  It  gradually  declined  in  powei-,  and  at  length,  n.c.  194, 
received  a  Roman  colony,  and  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  distinct  state. 

(e)  Croton,  or  Groiona,  was  founded  by  Achaana  from  the  Peloponneso, 
shortly  atier  the  foundation  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  710  probably.  It  rapidly  rose  to 
almost  equal  prosperity  with  its  sister  city,  sending  out  colonies  t«  Caulonia, 
near  Xiocn,  and  to  Terina  on  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  ex- 
erdain)!;  a  paramount  authority  over  nil  the  native  races  in  its  neighborhood. 
Less  populous  than  Sybaris,  but  still  able  to  bring  into  the  field  armies  of 
100,000  men  and  npward,  it  compensated  for  this  inferiority  by  a  special  at- 
tention to  athletic  training,  an  attention  evidenced  by  the  number  of  Croton- 
iat  victors  at  the  Olympic  Games.  At  the  same  time  its  citizens  cuitivaled 
wilh  Buceeas  the  science  of  medicine.  The  first  war  in  which  we  find  Croton 
engaged  was  one  ivitli  the  Locriaiia  and  llhegiuas,  who  completely  defeated 
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her  forces  at  the  river  Sagras,  about  b.o.  350.  Soon  after  tliis  slie  received 
the  Sainiaii  refugee  Pythagoras,  who  quickly  iMMjuired  a  great  inflnence  in 
the  state  by  tlie  seci'et  society  which  he  set  up.  The  goTeminent  was  at  the 
time  a  moderate  oligarclij,  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Conndl  of  One 
Thoasand,  Ihe  descendants  and  representatiTes  of  the  ori^al  settlers.  Tlie 
Pythagoreans  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  were  conEequently  expelled  abont  n.  c  510,  the  constitution  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  rcToludonized  in  a  demociatical  sense.  The  Council 
of  One  Thousand  was  superseded  bj  a  new  senate,  taken  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  principle  was  established  thnC  all  taapa- 
trates  should  be  accountable  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  This 
expulsion  look  place  notwithstanding  a  signal  military  success  gained  daring 
the  Pythagoirean  ascendency,  and  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean. atl!lel«,  Miio.  It  was  while  the  friends  of  Pythagoras  were  still  in 
powec  that  Croton  lecdved  the  banished  Sybarites,  I'ejecting  the  demand  of 
Telys  for  their  enrrender  (see  §  c),  and  met  and  defeated  the  Sybarite  annj 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Traeis.  Milo  commanded  in  this  battle,  and  the 
conquest  of  Sybaiis  was  his  doing.  After  these  successes,  Croton  was  with- 
out a  rii'al  in  Italy,  her  power  exceeding  even  that  of  Tarentum.  She  con- 
tinned  to  flourish  till  the  rise  of  Che  Sicilian  tyrants,  when  she  became  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks,  and  suffered  ranch  at  their  hands.  Dionjsius  I.,  in  B.C. 
3S9,  and  Agathocles,  in  B.C.  299,  took  Croton,  During  the  war  with  Pyr- 
I'hue,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Rome,  b.g.  2TT. 

(/)  Loan  Ephephyrii.  Theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  city  was,  if 
not  originally,  yet  at  any  rate  ultimately  and  predominantly,  a  colony  either 
of  the  Ozolian  or  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  since  no  other  probable  account  can 
be  given  of  its  name.  Yarions  dates  are  assigned  to  the  settlement,  which 
was  probably  not  much  later  than  n.c.  700.  The  legislation  of  Zaieucus, 
abont  u.c.  660,  gave  to  Locri  its  chief  celebrity.  His  laivs,  which  continued 
in  force  for  above  two  hundiTid  years,  were  regarded  as  among  the  best  in 
Greece;  and  the  quiet  and  good  government  for  which  Locri  was  famous 
were  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  unceiiain  whether  Zaieucns 
framed  the  constitution,  or  found  it  already  in  existence.  The  said  consti- 
tution was  ohgarchical,  but  on  a  tolerably  broad  basis.  A  hundred  houses 
formed  an  exclusive  nobility,  but  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
coundl  containing  a  thousand  members,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  elect- 
ed freely  from  the  people.  Locri  was  in  the  early  times  subject  to  attacks 
on  the  part  of  Croton,  but  successfully  resisted  them  and  obtained  an  ample 
vengeance  on  its  assailants  by  the  important  victory  of  the  Sagras.  (See  the 
last  section.)  Though  less  populoos,  and  on  the  whole  less  powerful  than 
either  Croton  or  Sybaris,  she  flourished  longer  than  either,  her  prosperity 
continuing  for  more  than  three  centaries,  irom  b.o.  600  to  856.  She  ivas, 
ducuig  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  on  terms  of  close  friendship  mth  Syi'a- 
cnse,  which  assisted  her  agdnst  Rhe^um  and  Croton,  enlarging  her  domin- 
ions at  the  expense  of  the  latlei'.  Her  misbrtunes,  however',  began  from  this 
quarter.  Having  admitted  Dionysius  II.  into  their  city  on  his  expnlsion 
ftom  Syracuse,  the  Locrians  suffered  grievous  oppi'cssion  at  his  hands  during 
the  space  of  six  years,  after  which  they  wwe  attacked  by  the  Bmttians,  who 
brought  their  power  very  low.     Before  Iho  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  they  had  sub- 
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milted  to  the  Romans ;  and,  though  tlie;  Eubseqiienth  coquetted  both  with 
him  and  with  Hannibal,  yet  they  may  be  I'egerded  m,  iabstai  Ciall}  a  Koman 
depetidency  from  about  B.C.  280. 

(3).  Ehegivm.  Founded  from  Chalcis  in  Eubtea,  about  u  c  i35  Admit 
ted  from  ^e  first  among  its  colonists  a  number  of  Alesscnian  lefagees,  wlio 
were  subsequently  strengtliened  by  accessions,  and  formed  the  ruling  class  in 
the  community.  The  Conncil  of  One  Thousand,  ivbich  in  Rbegium,  as  in 
Thuiii  and  Croton,had  the  chief  direction  of  aflairs,was  composed  eKclusive- 
ly  of  Messenians ;  and  from  th^n  were  drawn  tlie  chief  magistratea  who  ad- 
ministeied  the  state.  Ci'amped  on  the  side  of  Italy  by  the  near  nfflghborhood 
of  Loeri,  whose  ienitoiy  extended  from  Een  to  sea,  and  with  whom  she  was 
almost  constantly  at  war,  Rbegium  cultivated  relations  with  Sicily,  and  aimed 
at  extending  her  power  in  that  direction.  This  purpose  she  accomplished 
under  the  despot  Anaxilas,  who  made  himself  master  of  Zancle,  on  the  Si- 
cilian coast,  and  changed  its  name  to  Messana.  Anaxilas  ieign»i  from  e.g. 
494  to  476.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  minors,  on  behalf  of  whom 
ruled  foi'  nine  years  the  regent  Micytlius,  B.C.  476  to  467.  The  sons  enjoyed 
the  sovereignty  for  no  more  than  ^  years,  being  expelled  it.c.  461  by  a  rev- 
olution. Bhegium  now,  aiter  a  certain  time  of  commotion,  settled  down  into 
tranquillity,  and,  adopting  the  laws  of  Chaiondas,  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose. 
This  was  disturiied  by  the  ombitious  projects  of  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse, 
against  whom  the  Bhe^ues  declared  war,  B.C.  S99,  thos  initiating  the  con- 
test which  broke  their  power  and  reduced  them  from  a  flrst-rate  to  a  third- 
rate  state.  Bh^'um  was  captined  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius  in  B.C.  387; 
and,  tiougii  reetoied  by  the  second  Dionysias,  never  afterwards  flonrished. 
In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Rhegines  took  the  side  of  Rome,  and  received 
into  their  vily,  as  a  garrison,  a,  body  of  Campanian  troops,  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  Mamertines  (eee  p.  186),  murdered  the  inhabitants  and  seized 
tlie  town,  B.C.  280.  Aftei'  the  close  of  the  war,  B.C.  270,  the  Romans  exe- 
cuted these  rebellious  soldiers,  and  restored  the  city  to  the  survivors  of  the 
massacre ;  bat  thenceforth  Khe^um  continued  n  mere  dependency  of  Rome. 
(j5)  Mea  or  Velia.  This  city  was  founded  by  tlie  Phocieans,  after  tlieir 
cnliimiloua  victory  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  ovei'  the  combmed  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets,  about  B.C.  G60.  Considerably  removed  from  any  other 
important  Greek  city,  it  flourished  greatly,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  femoas 
Elestic  school  of  philosophy,  whose  teachers,  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  were 
nmong  the  masters  of  Giecian  thought.  It  warred  successfully  witli  Posido- 
iiia,  and  resisted  all  tlie  attempts  made  ag^nst  its  independence  by  the  Ln- 
canians.  On  its  tirst  contact  with  Rome,  It  was  accepted  into  alliance,  and 
lemfuned  for  many  years  ufcederata  civitia,  but  ultimately  received  the  Ro- 
man fi'anchise,  probably  by  the  Lex  Julia,  u.o.  90. 

(i)  Canus  or  C^i.  Tradition  said  that  CamiB  was  a  colony  from  Chalcis 
iu  Eubtea,  but  placed  its  foundation  at  an  era  anterior  to  the  colonizing  pe- 
liod.  It  was  probably  fonnded  really  about  the  same  Ome  aa  Naxos  in  Sicily 
and  Rhegium  in  Italy,  i.  e.,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  oenUny.  From 
the  fertility  and  extent  of  its  terntorj,  it  rapidly  became  a  flourishing  state. 
It  planted  the  colonies  of  Misenum,  Didearohia,  Paliepolis,  and  Heapolis,  on 
the  Bay  of  Hnples,  and  even  joined  its  mother  city,  Chalcis,  in  founding  the 
distant  setliemciit  of  Zancle,  in  Sicily.     It  extended  its  influence  deejily  into 
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tl  t  inic  I  tLimjinn  and  is  eaid  to  haye  occupied  ivith  colonies  tlie  two 
inland  citiet.  of  NoU  and  Atelln,  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  sistii  centuiy,  its 
independence  was  tiiieatened  Ijy  Etruria ;  but  the  Cnmaians,  nnder  Aristo- 
demns,  sncceeded  in  defeating  t^ie  immense  host  broi^ht  against  them,  and 
aftemaida  hy  joining  the  Latins  at  Aricia,  about  B.C.  E06,  helped  lo  break 
ci  mplettly  the  Etrasean  land  power,  and  io  drive  the  inynder  back  across 
the  Titer  Aiistodemus  thns  a  double  victor,  contrived  shortly  afterwards 
to  eflect  a  revolution  and  to  tmn  tlie  previously  existing  oligarchy  into  ii 
despotism  In  B  c  497  he  gave  b  refuge  to  the  Ust  Tarqnin,  and  sis  years 
aflenvaids  detamed  the  Roman  com-ships  as  a  set-otf  against  his  claims  on 
the  property  which  Tai-quinius  had  left  at  Rome.  But  the  harshness  of  his 
rule  brought  about  his  downfall,  and  on  his  expulsion  (about  B.C.  486),  the 
oligarchy  was  I'estored.  Soon  after,  Eti'uria  renewed  her  attacks,  but  this 
lime  came  by  sea.  The  Cumseans  impiored  the  aid  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cqse,  whose  rictory  (f-c.  474)  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  completely  delivered 
them  fram  this  danger.  But  a  mora  dangerous  foe  was  now  appi'oachiug. 
The  Samnites,  about  B.C.  4SS,  began  their  actaclis  upon  Campania,  and  I'ap. 
idly  overran  it.  Capna  fell,  b.c.  423;  and  CumiB  was  able  to  resist  onlv 
three  years  longer.  The  city  ivaa  then  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred, and  CnmiB  sank  into  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  Campanian  town. 
Thebestworkon  theGxeek  colonies  in  Italy  is  that  of  HEYHB,P™7usioites 
XVI.  de  cieitatuni  Grascaraiu  per  Magsam  GnBciam  et  Skiliam  institutis  el 
leffibus.     Contained  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Opuecala. 

iii.  Colonies  in  Sicily.  The  etQonies  in  Sicily  occupied  almost  tlie  entire 
eaGtem  and  soutliem  shores  of  the  island,  but.  were  comparatively  scanty  on 
the  north  coast.  They  may  best  be  divided  under  the  two  heads  of  (1)  Do- 
rian, and  (3)  Ionian.  The  chief  Dorian  settlements  wei'e  Syi'acuse  and  Me- 
gara  Hjbltea,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Gela,  Camarina,  Aciagas  or  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  Seliuns,  on  the  south ;  while  the  chief  Ionian  wei'e  Kaxos,  Leontini, 
Catana,  and  ZaacU,  in  the  east,  and  Hunem  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
Among  the  settlements  of  minor  importance  may  be  named,  AcriB  and  Cb»- 
meniB,  colonies  of  Syracuse ;  Eubcea,  a  colony  of  Megara  Hybliea ;  Tauro- 
menium,  which  succeeded  to  Kaxos ;  MyJie,  a  colony  of  Zancle ;  Calacta,  a 
colony  from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  Haracleia  Minoa,  a  colony  of  Selinos. 
Of  these  Tanromenium  and  Calaeta  were  comparatively  late  fotmdatioiis. 

(o)  Syracuse.  The  history  of  SynicnEe  is,  to  a  gi'cat  extent,  the  history 
of  Sicily.  The  colony  was  founded  from  Corinth,  in  or  about  b.c.  78S,  and 
retained  its  independence  for  a  space  of  623  years.  This  space  may  be  sub- 
divided into  five  lesser  periods — viz,,  (1)  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gelo,  b.c.  786  to  484 ;  (2)  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Gelo  to  the  expnlsionof  his  brotherThrasybuIns,  b.c.  484to467;  C3) 
from  the  expulsion  ofThrasybulus  to  the  aeceaaion  ofDionjsinsI.,B.o.  467lo 
405 ;  (4)  from  the  accession  of  Dtonysins  I.  to  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  n., 
B.C.  40G  to  348;  and  (5)  from  the  expulsion  of  Dionysins  II.  to  thelioman 
conquest,  b.0,  843  lo  212.  Fibst  Fbhiod,  B.C.  736  to  484.  Syracnse  dur- 
ing this  time  did  not  rise  to  any  great  height  of  power,  being  overshadowed 
by  the  Italian  cities  Sybaris  and  Croton.  Still,  she  tbunded  the  colonies  of 
Acne  and  Casmenai,  and  established  a  settlement  at  Camarina,  b.c.  601. 
About  B.C.  655  Camarina  endeavored  to  make  herself  independent,  but  was 
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ntlacked  and  destroyed  by  the  parent  citj-.  Sixty  years  later,  Syi'ticnse  was 
ill  tiim  attacked  by  Hippocrates,  tjTant  of  Gelii,  who  defeated  the  Syraeusans 
on  the  Hebrua,  and  foreed  tiiem  to  cede  Catnoriiia,  Soon  afterwards  iatemal 
tronbles  broke  out.  The  hinded  aristocracy  (^Gamori),  wlio  had  hitherto  held 
exclusive  posBession  of  political  privileges,  wei'e  driven  out  by  the  Iftwer  orders, 
assisted  by  the  slaves.  They  took  refuge  at  Casmenfe,  and  from  thence  call- 
ed in  tbe  aid  of  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  reinstated  them,  but  while  so  doing 
established  himself  as  degpoC  of  the  town.  Sscohc  Psriod,  b.c  184to4GT. 
Dynasty  of  Gelo  and  hia  two  brothers,  Hiero  and  Thrasybulns.  To  Gdo  is 
attributable  (he  spedal  greatness  of  Syracuse.  Being  lord  of  all  eastern  and 
eouth-aastem  Sicily,  he  not  only  made  Syracuse  his  capital,  bat  vastly  in- 
creased its  size  and  population  by  transferring  to  it  the  inhabiBinls  of  various 
other  Greek  towns.  The  power  of  Gelo  induced  the  Greeks  of  the  continent, 
when  threatened  by  X^^es,  B.C.  480,  to  solidt  his  aid ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  he  required,  as  the  condition  on  which  he  would  grant  it,  the 
command  of  tlie  allied  forces  either  by  land  or  sea.  Although  his  offei's  were 
declined,  he  would  still  probably  have  taken  part  in  the  great  Persian  War,  hod 
it  not  been  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Caitha^nians  in  the  same  year 
with  Salarais.  The  victory  of  the  Himera  flustraf  ed  the  Cartha^nian  attempt, 
and  greatly  augmented  Gelo's  gloiy  and  power.  He  re^ed,  however,  only 
three  yeais  longei-,  dying  u.  c.  477.  His  brothei',  Hiero,  then  mounted  the 
throne  (u>d  reigned  for  ten  years  in  great  splendor.  His  naval  victory  over 
the  Etruscans  has  been  noticed  undw  the  head  of  CunucCsnpia,  p.  181).  He 
(tovemed  the  Ionic  cities  under  his  sway  with  some  severity,  but  was  popnhtr 
with  his  Dorian  subjects,  who  were  charmed  ivith  his  brilliant  conrt,  his  pat- 
ronage of  the  nrts,  and  his  Olympic  and  other  victories.  He  assisted  the  Agii- 
gentines  in  throwing  off  the  tyranny  of  Throsidiens,  B.C.  472  i  and,  dying  fite 
years  afterwards,  left  his  throne  to'  his  brother  Thrasybulns,  B.C..467.  Thra- 
sybulns, ruling  tyrannically,  was  expdled  from  Sicily  by  a  general  rising  of 
bis  subjects,  after  he  had  reigned  eight  months.  Third  Period,  b.c.  467  to 
406.  The  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  was  followed  by  commotions  in  the 
other  Greet  towns  of  Sicily,  and  by  struggles  between  the  various  claimants 
of  the  lands  in  the  several  states.  The  democracies,  which  weie  everywhere 
established,  sometimes  used  their  power  hai'shly;  and  numerous  civil  wars 
were  the  consequence.  However,  in  B.C.  461,  a  general  congress  was  held ; 
t«rms  were  arranged  between  the  opposmg  porties,  and  tranquillity  was  w- 
Btoi'ed.  A  flourishing  time  succeeded.  The  various  Gi'eek  cities  weie  all 
recognized  as  independent,  and  n  general  advance  was  made  in  opulence  and 
Bplendov.  Agrigentum  especially  rose  to  a  great  height  of  prosperity.  In 
Syracose  some  attempts  at  re-estabhshing  tyranny  were  checked  by  the  insti- 
tntion  of  petalisra,  B.C.  434,  which,  having  served  its  pniT)oso  and  becoming 
absurd,  was  soon  afterwards  discnided.  The  attempt  of  the  Sicel  prince  Du- 
cetjus  to  establish  a  confederacy  of  tlie  natives  against  the  Greeks  (b.o.  451) 
proved  abortive,  but  had  the  nnfbrtunate  result  of  causing  a  quarrel  between 
Syracuse  and  Agi'igentum.  A  war  followed  between  the  first  and  second 
cities  of  Sicily,  terminating  in  the  humiliation  of  the  latter,  B.C.  446.  Syra- 
cuse upon  this  revived  her  old  schemes  of  a  sapremaey,  and  began  to  threat- 
en the  independence  of  the  Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini. 
These,  about  n.c.  428,  invoked  the  aid  of  Athens,  which  gladly  sent  tliem 
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succoi-s  hi  u.c.  437.  Alarmed  at  this  inierference.  Hie  Doiiau  cities  called  a 
congress  in  ii.c.  424,  wiiicli  was  atteiicled  by  deputies  fvom  nil  tlie  states, 
Ionic  US  well  as  Doric,  and  a  general  peace  was  agreed  upon.  The  Atheni- 
ans qnitted  tile  island,  bat  soon  foimd  an  excnse  to  return,  and  in  b.c.  115  to 
413  made  flieir  gi'eat  and  disastrous  expedition.  Scarcely  was  Sicily  deliver- 
ed fvora  this  danger,  when  another,  and  a  worse,  threatened  it.  InriteiJ  by 
the  E^staians,  a  Cartba^nian  army  under  Hannibal,  the  sou  of  Cisco,  in- 
vaded Sicily  in  ii-c.  409,  and  toot  Selinus  and  Himero,  completely  defeating 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Greets.  (Seep.  99.)  Thi'ee  years  afterwards  the 
same  commander  took  Agrigentum.  Fourth  Period,  b.c.  405  to  343. 
Dynasty  of  llie  Dionysii.  The  advance  of  the  Carthaginians  after  the  sack 
of  Agrigentum  enabled  Dionysiiis  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  at  Syracnse. 
His  mgn  commenced  ominously  by  a  defeat  of  his  forces  at  Gela,  followed 
by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  But  a  plague  breaking  out  in  the  Cartbaj^nian 
army,  HimiJco,  who  was  now  in  command,  consented  to  a  peace,  by  which 
Cartilage  obtained  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  southern  coast  Dionjaos  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Ionian  cities  and  the  barbarians  of  the  interior. 
Having  reduced  in  BCiceessidn  Leonlini,  Naxos,  and  Catana,  and  established 
liispower  over  moat  of  the  Keel  tribes,  he  (in  B.C.  397) broke  with  Carthage; 
recovoi-ed,  one  after  another,  Camarina,  Gela,  Agiigentum,  and  Selinas ;  and 
even  besieged  and  took  the  old  Carthaginian  settlement,  Motyn,  But  the 
next  j-ear  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  liim.  Himulco  landed  in  Sicily 
with  a  vast  army,  recovered  Motya,  Selinus,  and  the  other  southern  towns, 
took  Messana,  and  even  besieged  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  Bnt  here  agfun  a, 
plague  spread  itself  in  the  Panic  aitny  (B.C.  895);  the  siege  was  i-aised; 
Uimilco  deserted  his  tivrnps,  and  committed  suicide.  Hostililies,  however, 
continued  till  b.c.  892,  when  peace  was  a  second  time  concluded.  Dionys- 
ius then  for  some  veal's  warred  in  Italy,  forcing  Rhegicm  and  other  places  to 
submit  to  iiim,  b,o.  887.  In  B.C.  888,  and  again  in  B.C.  868,  he  renewed  his 
attempts  to  drive  the  Carthaginitma  from  Sicily,  but  failed  both  times,  and  at 
his  death,  inB.c  867,  he  lefttliem  in  possession  of  fiill  one-third  of  the  island. 
Dionysius  II.  enccceded  his  father,  a  weak  prince,  at  (iisCkept  under  restraint 
by  bis  uncle,  Dio.  Banishes  Dio,  B.C.  8G0.  Troubles  follow.-  Dio  returns, 
B.C.  367,  and  rules  till  b.c.  353,  when  he  is  mnrdered  by  Calippns,  who  is 
driven  out,  b.c.  352,  by  Hix>parinus.  In  b.g.  346,  Dionysius  returns  and  oc- 
cupies Ortygia,  while  another  aspirant  to  Hie  supreme  power,  Hiceias,  holds 
Achradina,  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  calls  in  the  Carthaginians.  A  pati-i- 
otic  party  in  the  city  applies  to  CoriiiL'j,  which  sends  a  body  of  troops  under 
Timoleon,  B.C.  344.  Successes  of  Timoleon,  Hieetaasuhmits,  and  Dionys- 
ius Il.'goes  into  exile.  Ptfth  Period,  b.  c.  343  to  312.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon,  republican  government  was  restored  to  Syracnae.  "War  was  re- 
newed with  the  Carthaginians,  n.  c.  341 ;  and  the  tyrants  were  put  down  in 
the  Siceliot  cities.  A  grand  attempt  of  Carthage  to  establish  her  supremacy 
in  n.c,  840  was  frustrated  by  the  victoiy  of  the  CrimSsua ;  and  peace  was 
made  on  the  old  terms,  which  established  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  A  time  of  prosperity  followed,  B.O.  840  to  318;  but 
in  n.c  817  the  adventurer  Agathodes  made  himself  m^ter  of  Syracuse  fmd 
brought  terrible  calamities  npon  Sicily.  Agathocles  first  extended  his  power 
over  the  Greek  cities  by  the  aid  of  Carthage,  after  which,  turning  against  his 
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allies,  he  strove  to  drive  them  from  tho  island.  But  the  decisive  victoiy 
of  Hamilcitr  at  Ecnomus  oil  the  Himera  (h.c.  810)  upset  all  his  plans ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  attempt  a  diversion  by  corrjing  the  war  into 
Africa-  'Fix  four  jears,  from  B.C.  310  to  807,  Cnrthsge  was  made  to  trem- 
ble for  her  home  dconinion ;  bnt  the  oi-er-hold  eli'ort  eoiilil  not  be  sustained. 
Though  successful  in  aeveial  engagements,  the  Gi'eek  prince  could  make  no 
impression  on  Carthage  itself ;  and  meanwhile  Hnmilcar  continued  tlie  war 
in  Sicily  and  several  times  assaulted  Syracuse.  In  B.C.  307  Agathocles  was 
forced  to  quit  Africa,  and  sliortly  afterwards  he  concluded  a  peace,  which 
left  the  Hnljcua  still  the  boundary  between  tho  two  nations.  Agsthocles 
now  turned  his  attention  to  Italy ;  Croton  was  sacked  and  the  Bruiiii  en- 
gaged and  defeated.  Important  results  might  liave  followed;  but  in  u.o. 
280  Agathocles  was  mordeicd  by  Mienon,  and  with  his  death  affairs  in  Sicily 
returned  to  a  state  of  general  confusion.  Carthage  took  heart,  and  t'ecom* 
menced  her  aggrressions.  The  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  under  the  name 
of  Mamertini,  seized  Messana.  The  Syi-acusans,  in  akim,  invited  oi'er  I'yr- 
rhus  from  Italy,  and  thereby  saved  their  city,  hut  wore  ohligad  to  submit  for 
nearly  thi'ce  yeais  (B.C.  278  to  276)  to  the  authaiity  of  thatimperions  prince. 
Tlie  I'ecall  of  Pyi-rhus  to  the  main-land  left  Syracuse  once  more  free ;  and  sho 
wisely  phiced  herself  under  the  rule  of  Iliem  II.,  said  to  have  descended 
fi'om  one  of  the  early  Syracasan  kings,  who  veiy  soon  restored  her  lo  her  old 
position  in  Sicily.  His  war  witlitheMkmarlines,  which  he  carried  on  at  first 
single-handed,  but  afterwards  in  conjunction  Kith  Cai'thage,  involved  him  for 
a  time  in  hostilides  with  Home,  B.C.  SG4  to  2G3 ;  but  from  this  position  he 
skiUfally  extracted  himself  by  concluding  a  separate  peace  witli  the  Romans 
in  the  last-named  year,  after  which  ho  continned  throughout  his  reign  their 
feithful  and  Arm  ally.  His  death,  in  b.c.  315,  led  to  commotions  which 
proied  filial  to  the  independence  of  Syracuse,  His  grandson,  Hieranymtis, 
was  murdered  ii.c.  214.  Power  was  seized  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes. 
Syracuse  deserted  Rome,  and  esponsed  the  side  of  Carthage.  The  siege  by 
MarceJlua  followed,  which,  though  protracted  throt^h  the  genius  of  Archi- 
medes, terminated,  B.C.  212,  in  tho  foU  of  the  city  and  the  absorption  of  the 
state  into  Rome. 

The  history  of  Syracuse  is  best  given  in  the  standard  histories  of  Greece, 
especially  THntLWALt,  chaps.  xxiL,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  and  Gkote,  chaps,  xliii., 
Ivii.-Ix.,  Ixxxi.-lxxxv,,  and  xcvii.  Important  works  on  its  topogi'aphy  and 
antiquities  have  been  written  by 

liETBONNK,  Essai  critique  sm  la  topoffrapMe  de  Syracase.  Paris,  1812  j 
8to. 

GoELLER,  F. ,  Ve  situ  et  origins 

EOBASMI,  Delle  Antkhe  Siracw 

Lbakb,  Notes  on  Syra/yase,  in  the  Ironsaciions  of  the  So^al  Sacieig  of  lAt- 
erature  ;  2d  series,  vol.  iiL 

CAV/JA.i:Ki,  Zvr  topographie  von  Syrakas.     Goctingen,  IS'tS;  8vo. 

(6)  Megara  Hyblisa.  Founded  from  Megara,  about  n.  o.  72G.  Sent  out 
a  colony  to  Selinns,  about  B.C.  636.  Attacked  and  destroyed  by  Gelo,  B.C. 
481.     Its  inhabitants  transferred  to  Syracuse. 

(c)  Gela.  Founded  from  lUiodes  and  Crate,  n.c.  GOO.  Orisinnlly  called 
Lindii.     Sent  out  a  colony  to  Agrigentiim,  ii.o.  582.     Appears  first  as  an 
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important  siiite  aliout  n.c.  50G,  ivlien  the  original  oligaitliy  was  Bubverted  by 
Cleftiider,  who  succeodod  in  making  himself  despot,  and  ragued  for  seven 
years,  from  B.C.  505  to  498,  He  waa  succeeded  by  his  brother,  IlippociftWs, 
an  ambitiona  prince,  who  endeavored  to  malte  himself  master  of  all  the  other 
Greek,  towns.  lie  succeeded  iu  conquering  Leontini,  Callipolis,  Naxos,  and 
Zancle,  which  last  he  made  over  to  the  Samians ;  and  he  warred  agiunst  the 
SyracusBns  wilh  so  much  SQCcess  that  he  compelled  them  to  pnrctuise  pence 
by  the  cession  of  their  colony,  Camarina.  His  mgn  lasted  from  B.  c.  ASS  to 
491.  At  his  death  the  supreme  authority  was  seized  by  Gelo,  who  soon  after 
(ii-c.  48fi)  conqnered  Syracuse  and  made  it  his  capital.  Gela  novf  declined 
in  power.  Half  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  the  temainder 
placed  under  the  government  of  Hiero,  Gelo's  hrother.  Tlie  suhjection  of 
Gela  to  Syracnse  continaed  till  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybnlus,  n.c.  46S,  when 
it  recovered  its  independence,  and  grew  sti'ong  enough  to  send  out  a  colony 
to  CamaiiuB.  A  prosperous  time  now  set  in.  Gela  remained  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  the  other  Doiian  cities,  and  was  niimolested  by  any 
enem^.  During  the  Athenian  expedition  it  adhered  steadily  to  the  cause  of 
Syracuse.  At  length,  in  u.c.  40G,  misfortune  fell  on  the  Geloans :  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  their  advance  along  the  southern  coast,  besi^ied  and  took  the 
pity,  and  the  inhabibints,  quitring  their  home,  sought  a  refuge  at  Leontini. 
They  wei-e  restored  after  the  peace  of  B.C.  405,  but  as  Cartha^nian.  subjects ; 
and  henceioTtli  Gela  loses  all  its  importance.  It  foUows,  ftir  the  most  part, 
the  Ibrtunea  of  Syracuse ;  but  owes  its  final  ruin  to  its  own  colony,  Agrigen. 
turn,  whose  tyrant,  Phintias,  destroyed  its  walls  and  buildings,  n.c.  280,  and 
removed  its  inhabitants  In  the  city  which  he  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Himem.     (See  tinder  "  Agrigentum.") 

(d)  CamarinA.  This  citywas  founded  by  the  Syiaeusans,  ii.a  fiOl,  About 
fif^  years  after  the  date  of  its  foundation,  it  luaJe  an  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  Syraeusan  yoke,  but  tailing,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  parent  city. 
Some  time  after  this,  about  b.c.  495,  the  site  was  ceded  by  Syracuse  to  Hip- 
pocrates of  Gda,  who  rebuilt  and  repeopled  the  place.  His  successor,  Gelo, 
once  more  destroyed  the  city,  and  transfeiTcd  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  af- 
ter which  the  sitewasnnocciipiedtill  the  downfall  of  Gelo's  dynasty,  b.c.  46fi, 
when  the  city  nxeived  its  third  aud  final  foundation  at  the  hand  of  the  Gelo- 
ans. It  now  rose  rapidly  into  jjower  and  importance,  occupying  a  peculiar 
position  among  the  Sicilian  tcwns,  since,  thou^  of  Dorian  origin,  its  jealousy 
and  fear  of  iia  near  nrighbov,  Syracuse,  led  it  to  take  part  with  the  Ionic 
dliea,  Haxos,  Calana,  and  Leontini.  When  the  Athenians  first  appeared  in 
Sicily,  n.c.  427,  Camatina  joined  tliem;  but  in  the  gi'eat  expedition,  B.C.  415, 
it  at  first  held  doof  and  then  aided  with  Syracuse.  A  fotal  blow  was  inflicted 
on  it  by  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion,  b.c.  405,  from  which  it  noi-er  re- 
covered. Attached  generally  to  Sjracnse  in  the  ware  which  followed,  it  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  the  Cai'thaginians  and  the  Mamei'iines.  Abont 
B.C.  258  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Homans. 

(e)  AgrigentoM.  Agrigraitum  was,  next  to  Syracuse,  the  most  impoitant 
city  in  Sicily.  Founded  from  Gehi,  n.c.  582,  it  early  suiTiasaed  its  mother 
state,  and  about  n.  c.  570  to  640  attained  to  great  power  and  prosperity  under 
Phalaris,  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  tjrants.  On  the  assassination  of  Phalaria  it 
seems  to  have  regained  its  freedom ;  but  in  n.c.  488  it  fell  again  nnder  a  des- 
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pot,  one  There,  the  son  of  JEnesidemna,  who  wns  descended  from  the  de- 
Btcoyer  of  Phalavis.  In  alliance  with  Gelo,  who  married  Ids  daughter,  this 
])iince  proceeded  to  make  attacks  on  some  of  the  Greek  towne,  as  partienlai'ty 
Himera,  which  he  eonquei'ed.  The  king  of  Himein,  Teiillns,  called  in  the 
nid  of  CETtiiflge ;  and  the  invasion  followed  which  Gelo  and  Tliei*  ■■eptilsed 
hy  the  victory  of  B.C.  480.  Therowled  mildly,  and  left  the  orewnlohis  son, 
ThrasydEens,  whose  cruelly  caused  hia  subjects  to  rebel,  and  to  expel  him,  with 
the  (udofHiero,  after  he  had  reigned  less  than  ayear,  B.ciTl.  Aeiigentum 
now  estahlished  n  democracy,  under  which  it  flonrished  gi'eatly  fot  nearly  sixty 
years.  Magnificent  public  buildmgs  were  erected ;  a  vast  trade  was  carried 
on,  more  especially  with  Africa  and  Gaiil ;  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
ciiiiieoa  heeame  proverbial.  Philosophy  was  cultivated,  and  the  fame  of  the 
city  was  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  wisdom  of  Eropedocles  and  tlie 
rhetorical  ability  of  Folus,  Inher  wars,  Agrigentumeenei'ally  fought  on  the 
side  of  Syracuse ;  but  deeming  herself  a^ieved  by  the  conduct  of  that  state 
in  the  contest  with  the  Sicel  chief,  Dncetias,  she  took  op  aims  to  avenge  her- 
self but  was  completely  defeated  on  the  Himera  (li.c,  +46),  The  ill-feeling 
produced  by  this  blow  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  her  standing  wholly 
aloof  when  her  rival  was  threatened  by  Athens,  b.o.  415  to  413.  Eight 
yeioB  later-  the  prosperity  of  Agrigentam  came  to  an  end,  through  her  captnre 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  plnndei-ed  and  destroyed  the  city.  A  second 
Agrigentnm  arose,  bat  never  grew  into  veiy  mack  importance.  Enlarged 
and  sti-engthened  by  Timoleon,  abont  B.C.  840,  she  was  able  tor  a  while  to 
resist  AgalliocleH,  hut  was  defeated  by  liim  on  his  return  ffom  Africa,  it.c. 
.S07,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  death  of  Agathocles  enabled  her 
to  resume  ambitious  projects.  Under  a  tyrant,  named  Phintiae,  she  extended 
her  dominion  considei-ably,  took  and  destroyed  Gela,  founded  Phintias  on  the 
Southern  Himera,  and  became  misti-ess  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  interior. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  on  his  landing,  found  her  submissive,  B.C.  278 ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fli^  Panic  War,  n.c.  264,  she  admitted  a  Carthaginian 
garrison.  Erom  this  time  for  above  fifty  years  the  possession  of  Agrigentum 
was  disputed  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  ta  the  latter  of  whom  she  i-e- 
mained  permanently  subject  fcom  her  vecovety  by  Laivinus,  B.C.  210. 

(/)  Selinm.  Fonnded  from  Megarn  Hybliea,  about  B.C.  626.  Had  wars 
from  a  veiy  early  time  with  Egesta.  Pounded  Heraclflia  Minoa  before  b.c 
E20.  Had  fallen  about  this  time  under  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  Peithagoras, 
who  was  pnt  down  by  the  Seiinuntians,  assisted  by  the  Spartan  Earjleon, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Doriens.  Euiyleon  then  seized  the  croivn,  but 
held  it  for  a  veiy  short  space,  as  the  Selinuntians  revolted  and  pnt  him  to 
death.  According  to  Diodorus,  Selinua  joined  the  .Carthaginians  on  tlieir 
first  invasion  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  480,  and  premised  Hamilcar  n  contingent,  but 
failed  to  send  it.  Afler  Ibe  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  doivnfall  of 
the  tyraiits,  Selinus  partidpated  in  the  general  Sicilian  prosperity.  Her  qnar- 
xels,  however,  continued  with  Egesta ;  and  Ibe  appeals  of  the  I^^a^ans,  who 
were  Uie  weaker  party,  produced,  drst,  the  great  Athenian  espedition,  B.C. 
416,  and  then  the  Cartiia^nian  invasion  of  b.o.  409.  The  first  result  of  the 
latter  was  the  siege  and  caplure  of  Selinus,  which  thenceforth  continued,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  subject  to  the  Cavlha^nian  authority.  About  b,c.  250 
the  Cartha^nians  destroyed  it,  and  tiimsiferred  its  inhabitants  to  Lilybiem. 
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(fj)  Naxos,  the  eixiliest  of  tlie  Gteek  settlements  in  Sicily,  ivas  founded  fram 
ClialciH,  in  Eubcea,  ii.  0.  73G.  Its  coionists  were  so  munei-ons  that  in  six  yeafs' 
time  it  was  able  to  plant  aseltlomeat  at  Xeontini,  and  soon  aftei'wai'ds  one  at 
Catana.  Together  with  its  ilauglitev  cities,  it  seems  to  Imve  flonrished  until 
tlie  rise  of  the  great  Geloan  dynasty,  when  it  lost  its  in'dq)endenee.  Taken 
hy  Hippocrates,  about  b.c.  498,  it  passed  nndor  the  rale  of  Gelo,  and  then  of 
Hiero,  the  latter  of  whom  removed  its  inhabitauls  to  Leoiitini,  and  occupied 
Naxos  with  new  settlers.  It  contlnned,  however,  Ionic  and  Chalcidian.  Re- 
covering  independence  on  the  foil  of  the  dynasty  of  Gelo,  it  re-entered  into 
close  relations  with  its  daughter  cities,'  and  from  about  B.C.  4G0,  Kaxos, 
Leontini,  and  Catana  form  an  Ionic  leagne,  which  is  opposed  to  a  Doiic  league 
imder  Syracuse.  Tlie  preponderance  of  the  Dorinns  foi'ced  the  lonians  to 
look  out  for  foreign  aid,  and  Athena  was  invited  in  B.C.  427  and  assisted  in 
B.C.  115.  The  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians  was  tallowed  by  ivar  between 
the  league  and  Syracuse,  which  continued  till  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  n.c.  iW  suspended  hostilities  between  the  Greek  States. 
Kaxos  bore  her  share  in  resisting  the  invaders;  but  on  penes  being  made  she 
was  immediately  attacked  by  Dionjsiua,  who  took  and  destroyed  the  town, 
and  sold  its  inhabitants  for  ii&voi,  B.C,  *03.  Tauromenium  afterwards  grew 
up  near  the  site  of  Kaxos,  and  being  partly  peopled  by  former  Kaxians  was 
occasionally,  but  incorrectly,  given  the  name. 

(h)  LeonHni.  The  history  of  Leontini  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Naxos.  It  was  founded  from  Naxos,  n,  c.  730,  and  itself  founded  the  colony  of 
Eubcea  shortly  afterwanfe.  About  B.C.  498  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  about  B.C.  476  received  the  Naxians  and  Catanians  who  were 
removed  from  their  homes  by  Hiero.  It  recovered  independence,  B.C.  4G6, 
on  the  fall  of  Thrasybulns.  As  the  nearest  neighbor  to  Syracuse  of  the  three 
Chalcidic  cities,  it  had  to  bear  the  bnint  of  her  nttaclts.  Hence  it  was  the 
special  danger  of  Leontini  which  caased  the  first  invitation  to  be  given  to 
Athene ;  and  the  feilure  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  was  followed  rap- 
idly by  a  Syraeusan  attack  upon  the  city,  b.c.  412,  which  resulted  in  its  cap- 
ture and  annexation.  Occasionally,  indeed,  during  the  troublous  period — 
from  B.C.  409  to  270— it  asserted  and  even  exercised  independence;  but  the 
periods  of  autonomy  ware  brief,  and  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  mere  depend- 
ency on  Syracose.  It  became  lioraan  at  the  same  time  as  that  dtv,  b.c. 
212. 

(i)  Catana.  Pounded  from  Naxos.  Date  of  the  foundation  nncertain, 
but  probably  earlier  than  B.C.  700.  Charondas,  about  B.C.  560,  gave  Cataiui 
a  code  of  laws.  IIiei«  of  Syracuse  having  conquered  it,  about  b.c.  476, 
transfeiTed  its  inhabitents  to  Leontini,  replacing  them  by  a  body  of  10,000 
new  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the  city  to  ^tna. 
But,  at  the  downfall  of  Thrasybulus,  these  new  citizens  were  expelled ;  and 
the  former  inhabitants,  returning,  brought  back  the  old  name.  Leagued 
with  Haxos  and  Leontini,  Catana  after  this  maintained  her  independence  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  In  B.C.  415  she  ndmirted  the  Athenians,  and 
served  as  the  basis  for  thdr  earlier  operations  against  Syracuse.  After  Dio- 
nysiris  I.  bad  made  peace  with  Cartilage,  b.c,  406,  he  took  Catana,  sold  the 
inhabitants  into  slavety,  and  gave  the  ci^  to  some  Campanian  mercenaries. 
After  this  the  place  became  politically  insignificant;  hut  its  material  pros- 
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Iieritj  was  not  much  lessened,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  wealthy  and  popidoas 
dty,  even,  under  the  Romans. 

(j)  Zaade,  sftenvards  Messaun,  The  fortunes  of  Ziinclc'  were  very  pe- 
culiar, Oi'i^nally  it  was  a  Chalcidic  city,  being  founded  fvom  Curoie,  in 
Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the  mother  state,  Chalds,  in  Eubcen,  probably 
abont  B.O.  BSO  to  660.  It  early  sent  out  it  colony  to  Myls,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island,  and  in  B.C.  613  it  sent  anothsr  still  Qirther  n'estward  to 
Himera.  In  u.q.  404,  deau'oua  of  filling  up  the  gap  between  these  two  ci^es, 
Zancle  invited  over  a  body  of  Simians,  who  wished  to  emigrate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  snppres^on  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  Samians  consented ; 
bnt,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  aiTungemeht,  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
AnaxitaUs  of  lihegium,  took  violent  possession  of  Zancle.  Soon  afterwards, 
about  B.C.  485,  that  monarch  attacked  and  e.ipelled  them,  snpplying  their 
place  by  a  Iwxly  of  Rliegines,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the 
city  to  Messana.  The  place  continued  dependent  on  Bhegiamimtili).o.  461, 
when  it  ehoolc  off  the  yoke  and  became  free.  From  this  time  till  b.c.  435 
tlio  Measaniana  flourished  greatly,  but  in  that  year  they  were  compelled  to  sur- 
I'ender  to  Athens,  and  became  involved  in  tlie  troubles  whicli  Athenian  am- 
bition brought  uiion  Sicily.  However,  tiie  lesson  thus  taught  tliem  was  not 
without  its  use ;  eince  it  induced  them  lo  preserve  a  strict  ncutrnlily  at  the 
fune  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition,  B.C.  41B  to  413.  In  the  Carthagini- 
an wars,  Mcssana  escaped  injuiy  till  u.c.  89(i,  when  it  was  taken  bt'  HimU- 
co  and  completely  levelled  with  the  ground.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Dionysius  restored  it,  and  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  wars  with 
Bhegium,  At  bis  death  Messana  once  more  became  free  and  rose  in  pow 
er;  but  iu  B.C.  SIS  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Agathocles,  who  treated  it  with 
esfreme  severity.  Still  woi'se  calamities,  however,  came  on  it  thufy  jeara 
later,  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  His  mercenary  troops,  cMefly  Campani 
ana,  had  agreed  to  quit  Sicily,  and  irere  assembled  at  Messana,  as  the  natural 
point  of  embarkation,  when  they  suddenly  turned  against  the  inhab  tants 
massacred  them,  and,nnder  the  name  of  Mamertini,  adzed  and  held  the  cilv 
which  hencelbrth  ceased  to  be  a  Greek  state,  about  s.c  S82. 

(k)  ifijBerawas  founded  fj-om  ZanclS,  as  above  slated,  inii.c.  648.  In  Ihe 
early  limes  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  very  flourishing ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  it  fell  nuder  the  dominion  of  the 
Agiigentine  tyrant,  Pbalaris,  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  however  (about 
B..a  490),  we  find  it  once  more  independent ;  and  about  B.C.  490  to  485  it 
acquired  importance  under  Terillns,  a  native  despot,  connected  by  affiance 
and  intermarriage  with  AnaxilaUs  of  Rhefpum.  Terillns,  attacked  by  Thero 
of  Agrigentam,  invited  over  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  480,  who  came  with  a 
vast  armament,  evidently  intending  to  conquer  the  island.  The  discomfiture 
of  this  host  by  Gelo  and  Thero  (b.o.  480)  lefi  the  latter  in  undispnled  pos- 
sesMOQ  of  Himera,  which  he  phiced  under  his  son,  Thrasyfiieus,  a  youth  of  a 
tyrannical  disposition.  Quan'els  between  Thi^asyd^us  and  his  subjects  fol- 
lowed, which  induced  Thero  to  banish  vast  nambers  of  the  citizens  and  to 
sapply  their  place  with  new  settlers,  chiefly  Dorians,  who  made  Himera  into 
a  Doric  city,  B.C.  476,  On  the  expulsion  of  Thrasydieus,  ii.c,  472,  with  the 
help  of  Hiero,  Himera  became  free,  and  sbovtlj  nftorwavds  it  helped  the 
Syracusans  to  expel  the  tyrant  ThraByhuluFi,  u.c.  466,     The  exiles  upon  this 
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returned,  and  aach  arrangements  were  nrnde  that  the  city  never  afterwards 
siiftfered  from  mil  discord.  In  the  Athenian  war  of  b.c  415  to  413  Himera 
gave  a  steady  support  to  Syracuse ;  but  five  years  after  its  close,  tiie  second 
Carthaginian  invasion  dealt  it  a  fetal  blow,  iJie  city  being  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  u.c.  408,  and  never  afKrwai-ds  rebuilt.  Therms,  sometimes 
called  ThemiEe  Himevenses,  wbioh  grew  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site 
of  Himera,  took  its  place,  bat  never  attained  to  any  importance,  remaining, 
with  few  and  brief  exceptions,  subject  to  Carriage,  until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Rome,  about  B.C.  34S).  The  Kommis  treated  it  with  escep- 
tional  favor. 

The  work  of  Heybe,  mentioned  (p.  182),  is  the  best  on  the  history  of  the 
Sidhan  cobnies  genemlly.  Good  monographs  have  heen  written  on  some 
of  the  more  important  cities.    Among  these  the  following  are  best  worthy  of 


SiErERT,  O.,  Ah-ayas  and  sein  Gebiei.  Hamburg,  1845;  6vo.  Zancle- 
Mesaana. 

Kbingahdm,  SeKnas  and  seia  Gebiet.     Leipsic,  1837 ;  8vo. 

On  the  antiq^nities  of  the  ishind  the  following  works  may  be  consulted  : 

SERRi  Dl  Palco,  AnticMth  della  Sidlia.  Palermo,  1834-39  ;  D  vols, 
folio, 

BjscAni,  Viaggio  per  le  aniichith  della  Sidlia.    Palermo,  1817 ;  8vo. 

ToRKEMUZZA,  SidlifB  wHum,  populwina,  reguta  guoqae  et  tyrannonim  uu- 
mismata.     Palermo,  1781 ;  folio. 

Castello,  G.  L.,  Sidlia  et  objacentiam  inssiariim  vetenem  iascriptiotmrn 
nova  atlleclio.    Palermo,  1769  ;  folio.     Also 

Kbbrl,  J.  H.,  SicilieBS  vorzuglickste  Miimen  und  Stdnsuhn/len  qms  dem 
AltenhoBie.     Gotha,  1802. 

iv.  Colonies,  on  the  Coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  By  fav  the  most  impoi'- 
tant  of  these  was  Massilia  (Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  colony  of  the 
FhocKans.  It  was  probably  fbnnded  ^out  b.c.  000,  when  the  coast  was 
still  in  the  oeeupation  of  the  Ligurians.  The  relatious  of  the  colony  with 
tbe  natives  ivere  generallj  amicable ;  but  we  have  an  account  of  one  attempt 
to  surprise  and  destroy  it,  which  terminated  in  failure.  Massilia  bad  a  amalE 
terriioiy,  hut  one  fertile  in  com  and  wine.  Her  trade  was  large,  and  was 
carried  on  both  by  sea  and  land.  Her  merchants  viated  the  interior  of  Ganl, 
and  even  obtained  tin  and  lead  by  this  overland  TOute  from  the  Solly  Islands. 
She  extended  her  colonies  eastward  and  westward  along  the  coast  of  Gniil, 
and  even  planted  some  in  Spain.  The  best  known  of  these  settlements  wei'c 
Olbia  (near  Hjeres),  Antipolis  (now  Antibes),  Hicioa  {Nice),  and  Moncacus 
{Monaco).  These  all  lay  to  the  east  To  the  west  were  Agatha,  Ehoda, 
Emporue,  Hemei'OECopeinm,  and  Manaca,  the  last  named  not  fiir  fi'om  Mala- 
ga, A  special  jaalousy  existed  between  Masalia  and  Carthage,  which  led 
often  lo  hostilities ;  but  (he  vlctoiy  always  r^nained  with  the  little  Greek 
stale.  More  dangerous  was  tbe  enmity  of  the  Liguiians  and  Ganls,  whose 
near  neighborhood  caused  the  Maaaliols  eonsttmt  alarm.  However,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Eomans,  to  whom  MasMlia  aUied  hersdf  as  early  as  b.  c.  318, 
these  foes  were  kept  in  check,  and  Massilia  preserved  her  freedom  until  the 
time  of  the  Romnit  Civil  "Wars.  Having  then  sided  with  Pompey,  she  was 
Btonnetl  hj  Cicsar,  B.C.  40.     Even  after  this  she  velained  a  nominal  inde- 
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pendenee,  lieiiig  reckoned  a.  ' '  fiKderato  civitas  "  as  late  ss  tha  time  of  Pliny 
The  coQsdtntiott  of  Massilia  was  an  oligsiceJij'.  A  council  of  six  hundred 
members  (tijkvxpi),  how  appointed  we  know  not,  but  who  held  office  for 
life,  poBEeasad  tiie  monopoSy  of  political  power.  These  deputed  the  adminia- 
tralion  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  three  were  presidents. 

Numerous  works  have  been  written  on  tlie  history  and  constitution  of  Mas- 
siiia ;  but  they  are  not  of  very  much  value.     The  beat  are— 

JoHANSBN,  J.  C,  Veteris  Sfassilim  ret  et  inaliluta.     Kiel,  1818. 

Bruciuteb,  a.,  Bistoria  EeipvbliccE  Moisiiiensium.  Quttingen,  182g; 
8to. 

V.  Colonies  on  tlie  Coast  of  Afiiea.  The  African  coioniee,  like  those  on 
the  coast  of  Giiul  and  Spain,  all  issned  fi-om  one  source.  This  was  CyrSnc', 
founded  by  adtenturors  fi-om  Thera,  aX  the  inatigation  of  the  Delphic  orndj, 
about  it.c  631.  Cyrine  was  at  fii'st  governed  by  kings,  vi^. :  1.  Eatlus  1., 
the  founder.  Keigned  forty  years,  from  B.C.  631  to  591.  Succeeded  by  his 
son,  2.  Arcesilaiis  I.,  who  reigned  sixteen  years,  from  B.C.  631  to  675. 
Thus  far  CyiGnd  waa  tnuiquil,  but  not  particularly  prosperous.  3.  Battus 
n.,  sniiiamed  "the  Happy,"  succeeded.  In  hia  reign  the  Delphic  oracle 
indnced  the  stream  of  Grieek  colonization  to  set  steadily  towards  Afiica;  and 
Cyi-^ne  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  importance.  Fi'esh  territoiy  was  oc- 
cupied ;  and  when  the  native  tribes,  robbed  of  their  lands,  called  the  Egyp- 
tians to  their  aid,  Apries,  the  Egyptian  monareli,  was  tepuJsed,  and  his  army 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  about  s.c  670.  Battua  II.  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  4.  Arccsilaua  II.,  who  had  dissensions  with  bis  brothers,  which  led  to 
the  focnding  of  Barca,  whither  they  betook  themselves.  The  Xjhyana  of  the 
ndghborhood  preferring  to  attach  themselves  to  Barca,  Arcesilaiis  attacked 
them,  but  snfiered  a.  severe  defeat.  Upon  this  he  tell  sick,  and  was  mnr- 
dei'ed  by  his  brother  Learchus ;  who  was  in  his  tnm  pnt  to  death  by  Eryxo, 
the  widow  of  Arcesilaiis,  about  B.C.  540,  5.  Battus  III.,  aumamed  "the 
Lame,"  inherited  the  cvoivn  from  iiis  father.  Under  him  the  troubles  of  the 
state  increased;  and,  appeal  bang  made  to  Delphi,  Demonax  of  Mantinea 
was  called  in  to  arrange  aflmrs.  He  confined  the  royal  nufhorit)'  within  veiy 
narrow  limits,  and  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  citizens  into  tribes  npon  an 
ethnic  baais,  about  B.C.  538.  G.  AreesilaQs  IH.,  the  son  of  Battus  the  Lame, 
succeeded,  about  cc  630.  Submitted  to  the  Persians  s.c.  526.  Claimed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  early  kings,  and  in  the  sbug^le  that  followed  was 
forced  to  fly.  Collected  troops  in  Samos  and  eftected  his  retmn  ;  but,  using 
his  power  cmelly,  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  at  Barca.  7.  Battus  IV,, 
his  son,  became  king ;  but  Pheretima,  grandmother  of  this  Battus,  was,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  some  time  regent,  Battus  being  (it  is  probable)  a  minor. 
Flight  of  Phei'etinm  to  Egypt  and  expedition  of  Aryandea,  about  e.c.  514. 
Barca  taken.  Pheretima  soon  afterwards  dies.  Battus  reigned  til!  about 
B.C.  170,  when  he  was  enweeded  by  his  son,  8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  PylJiian  victotieg,  and  reigned  probably  till  about  b.  c. 
430.  On  his  deatli,  his  son,  another  Battus,  was  expelled,  and  sought  a.  ref- 
uge at  the  Cyronroan  colony  of  Euesperides.  A  demcciutic  republic  was  now 
established,  which  seema,  however,  to  have  ivorked  but  ill.  Violent  party 
contests,  from  dme  to  lime,  shook  the  state ;  and  it  fell  more  than  once  un- 
der the  sway  of  tyrants.     Still,  in  many  i-espects,  CyrSnd  continued  to  flonr- 
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isli.  Its  Wade,  parlitnlaily  in  the  eelebcatecl  silphiani,  renmined  great ;  its 
m-chitectnre  was  handsome;  its  sculpture  fer  from  contemptible;  it  took  an 
importftnt  part  it>  the  fevorite  pursuit  of  the  Greeka,  philosophy,  as  the  Cy- 
i-enaio  School,  founded  by  the  (^nrean  Ariatippns,  and  the  New  Academy, 
founded  by  another  CyreniEan,  Cameades,  safficiently  show.  MoreoTer,  it 
contributed  to  Greek  Ltei'atnre  the  poetry  of  Callimachns,  and,  in  Christian 
times,  the  rhetoric  of  Synesins.  le  is  uncertain  when  the  dependence  of  Cy- 
rfin^on  Persia  ceased;  but  it  con  scarcely  have.eoulinued  later  than  the  re- 
volt of  Egypt  nnder  Hepherites,  B.C.  405.  In  n.o.  332,  the  Cyreuieans  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Cyrenaica  became  thenceforth  a 
dependency  of  Egypt,  falling  successively  to  the  Ptol6naiea  and  the  Eotnans. 
The  chief  aettiements  in  the  Cyrenaica,  besides  Cyifine,  were,  1.  Borca. 
Founded,  abont  b.c.  554,  by  seeeders  fium  CyrEnd  in  conjunction  with  na- 
tive Libyans.  Hence  tbe  city  had  always  a  Bemi-Afiican  character.  Sub- 
mitted 10  Cambyses,  b.c.  625.  Destroyed  by  Pheretima,  aided  by  Avyandes, 
about  B.C.  C14,  in  revenge  for  the  mm'der  of  her  son.  The  inhabitants  re- 
moved to  Bactria.  The  new  Barca,  which  grew  np  after  this,  was  always  an 
.  jnaignifioant  place.  2.  Euesperides,  or  Hesperidos.  Founded  by  Arcesilaiia 
IV.,  about  B.C.  150.  Only  important  in  the  time  of  the  I'icdemies,  when  it 
became  Berenice.  3.  Tanchira,  or  Teachira.  Probably  founded  by  Bai-ca. 
Belonged,  at  any  rate,  to  tbe  Barc^ans.  Became  ArsinoS  under  the  Ptole- 
mies. 4.  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cj^Sn*!.  This  cily,  with  the  four  previously 
mentioned,  constituted  tlie  Cyrenaic  "Pentapolis."' 

On  tbe  historj'  of  Cjr6nil  the  student  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
works  of 

Eardiov,  J.,  Histoire  de  la  mile  de  Cyrme,  \a  ths  Memoires  de  rAcad^mie 
lies  Inscriptions,  vol.  iii.     And 

Thrige,  J.  P.,  Ses  Cgrenensiani  a  primordiis  inde  cinitatis,  etc.  IlafnJLB, 
1828;  Svo. 

Ample  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  by  modern 
travellers.     The  best  worlis  are — 

Dblla  Cblla,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Barbariii  alia  Frostieri  Occidentaii 
deir  Egitto.     Genoa,  1 810. 

Bbechgy,  E^edition  lo  Explore  the  North  Coast  of  Africa,  London, 
1828;  4to. 

PiOHO,  F.  R.,  Relation  d'un  Votjage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrinaiq-ue, 
etc.     Paris,  1827;  4to. 

"Kaautfol,  3.,  Wuttderings  in  North  Africa.    London,  18E6;  8vo. 
Bakth,  Wand^ruJtgen  durch  das  Punisehe  and  Eyreaatsche  Eifstcnland. 
Berlin,  1849  ;  8to.     And  the  samo  writer's  IVaiids  in  North  and  Central 
Afriea.     London,  1857-58 ;  6  vols,  Svo. 

The  settlement  of  Nnucratis  in  Egypt  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Greek 
colony ;  but  some  mention  of  it  may  iitly  be  made  here.  Its  position  re- 
Gembled  that  of  Canton  before  the  first  Chinese  vrar,  or  of  Nagasaki  and 
Jeddo  at  the  present  day.  It  was  not  relinquished  to  the  Greelcs,  but  was 
simply  the  plate,  and  the  only  place,  in  Egypt  where  they  wei'e  allowed  lo 
settle.  A  large  Greek  population  was  settM  there  after  ilie  time  of  Araasis, 
B.C.  560  to  525,  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Western  Asia.      The  town  boasted  foHr  Greek  temples  ;   and  the  'GiHe!;; 
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liad  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  appointment  of  their  own  magis- 
trates, sua  the  power  of  exacting  customs  and  liarbor-dnes.  The  Naiicni. 
liles  mannfactui-ed  porcelain  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (artificial  ?).  The  place 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  Alexandrine  era,  when  it  decHncd  as  Alexan- 
dria rose  into  greatness. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 
From  the  Commencement  nf  the  Wars  with  Persia,  u.c.  fiOO,  to  the  Battle 
of  Chieroneia,  B.  0,  388. 
SonitcEs.  For  tlie  first  porlion  of  tliis  period,  fi-oni  n  c  600  to  479 
Heeodotcs  (books  v.  to  ix.)  is  our  chief  authority ;  but  he  may  be  supple^ 
mented  to  a  considerable  extent  fi'om  Plutaech  (  Vit.  Themist.  and  ArUHd  > 
and  Nbpos  (  Vit.  MUliad.,  TAe,nist. ,  Aristid. ,  snd  Pa«3an.).  For  the  second 
portion  of  the  period,  fromB.c.  479  to  431,  the  outline  of  Thocvdides  (booE' 
1,  ch^s.  24  to  146)  is  of  primaiy  importance,  especially  for  the  chronology  ■  but 
the  details  must  bo  fiUed  in  from  DioDonns  (book  xi,  and  tot  half  of  book 
xii.),  and,  as  before,  from  Plutarch  and  Nepos.  (The  latter  has  one  "Life'' 
only  bearing  on  this  peiiod,  that  of  Cimon,-  the  former  has  two,  those  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles.)  For  most  of  the  third  portion  of  the  period,  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War— u.c.  431  to  404-we  Imve  the  invaluable  work 
of  Ibucydides  (books  ii.  to  j^ii.)  as  our  single  and  sufficient  guide:  bnt, 
where  the  work  ofThn.g-dideiSbi'eHks  off,  we  must  supplement  his  continnator 
Xenophon  (Hdlenica,  books  L  and  ii.),  by  Diodoriis  (last  half  of  book  xii  )' 
For  the  fourth  portion  of  the  period,  fi'om  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  Wa^ 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia-B.c.  404  to  362-Xenophon  in  his  Hdlenka,  his 

with  Diwiorus  (books  xui.  to  xv.),  Nepos  {Vit.  Lymnd.,  Canm.,  PeL., 
Epammand.,  and  Ages  ),  and  Plutaich  (  Vit.  Pelop.,  AHa^er^s,  and  Age,.\ 
For  the  remainder  of  the  history-from  b  c.  S62  to  838-in  default  of  con- 
temporary  writers,  we  are  thronn  primarily  on  the  sixteenth  book  of  Dio- 
doiTis  i  but  perhaps  moie  real  knowledge  of  the  period  is  to  be  deiiyed  from 
«ie  speech^  of  the  orators,  especi^ly  those  of  Demosthbhes  and  ^scHiNEs. 
The  lives  of  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  m  Plutawh,  and  those  of  Iphicratee 
Chabnas,  Timothens,  and  Datame=  in  Nepos,  further  iJlustiate  the  period' 
m^tT^  '^"^"^  ^°^^  ^'^'"  *""""  ''"*™''  ^''''^*'"*»'  ^"^  »  *■«"'  "tl'er 
The  most'importsnt  modern  works  on  the  entire  period  from  B.C.  600  to 
888  are  those  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  under  tlie  "Sources  " 
torUie  First"  and  "Second  Penod.'  (See  pp.  137  and  143.)  Bat  the 
hDlJowmg  may  be  mentioned  as  specially  illustrative  of  Hie  "  Third  Period  ■" 
Sj^^bei.exy,  Voyage  duJmneAna^harsk  en  Grice.  Paris,  1788;  4  vols 
4to.  This  work  is  one  which  wiU  never  become  antiquated,  combinmg  as  it 
does,  vast  leamuig  with  remarkable  refinement  and  good  taste 

Eeokbr,  W.  a.  ,  Gharikles,  Bilder  alt^eeUsehe  SUte.     L^psic ;  3  vols 

8vo.    TranslatedintoEugUshbytlieRev.F.METWLffE,    London,ie46;  8vo. 

BuL WEB,  Sm  R  L.,  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall;  imth  Views  of  the  Liter. 

atwe,  PAOcsophy,  and  Social  Life  of  the  Athenian  People.    London,  1837  ■ 

S  vols.  Svo, 
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Mflgiiificevit  works  on  the  monuments  of  Gi'eece,  architectural  and  othej', 
which  belong  ohieflj  to  this  pevioc],  have  lieen  publiaheil  in  the  present  cen- 
tniy.     Among  these  the  following  ai'e  the  moat  remarkable : 

HiuAST  and  Ebvett,  The  Aniiqiiities  of  Athens  Measured  awl  Deline- 
ated. London,  1762-iei«i  4  vols,  folio.  The  2d  Edition  was  pnblished 
in  182S-27. 

CocKiiRBLr,,  Sm  C. ,  Tejiqilea  of  .iEgina  and  Bassa.     (See  p.  165.) 

WoitDswoBTH,  Cheistopher,  Greece  ;  Piclorial,  Descriptive,  and  Histoid 
ical.     London,  1862  ;  lai'ge  8vo. 

CHOlSEnL-GoDFFrEn,  Voyage  pilCoresijue  de  la  Orice,  Pavis,  1782-1822 ; 
3  vols,  folio. 

1.  The  tendency  of  the  Greek  States,  in  spite  of  their  sep- 
aratist leaniuge,  towards  consolidation  and  union  round  one 
TendBDcyof  Or  more  centres,  has  been  already  noticed.  (See 
eioD^nf  to''  P-  145-)  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Persian  War, 
*o  Gre^  na-  Sparta  Tvas  the  state  which  exercised  the  greatest 
tLon.  centralizing  foree,  and  gave  the  most  promise  of 
uniting  under  its  leadership  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Hellenic  body.  Events  prior  to  the  Persian  War  had  been 
gradually  leading  up  to  the  recognition  of  a  Spartan  head- 
ship. It  reqtiiredj  however,  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  war 
to  bring  rapidly  to  maturity  what  hitherto  had  only  existed 
in  embryo — to  place  at  once  vividly  before  the  whole  race 
the  consciousness  of  Hellenic  unity,  to  drive  Sparta  to  the 
assumption  of  leadership,  and  to  induce  the  other'  Greek 
states  to  acquiesce  calmly  in  the  new  position  occupied  by 
one  of  their  number. 

2.  The  beneficial  influence  of  an  extreme  common  danger 
was  not  limited  to  the  time  of  its  actual  existence.  The  tend- 
Generai  rec-  ^'^'^7  towards  Consolidation,  having  once  obtained 
cigniiion  oihe-  a  certain  amount  of  strength,  did  not  disappear 
^'™™™'  with  the  cause  which  brought  it  into  being.  From 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  we  notice  a  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  gather  themselves  together  into  confed- 
erations under  leaders.  The  chief  states,  Sparta,  Athens, 
Bceotia,  Argos,  are  i-ecognized  as  possible  holders  of  such  a 
hegemony ;  and  the  history  from  this  time  thus  possesses  a 
character  of  unity  for  which  we  look  in  vain  at  an  earlier 
peiiod. 

Immediate  canses  which  led  to  the  First  Persian  War.  1.  Plight  of  Ilip- 
jjias  to  Sardis,  and  iijfluGnce  which  he  exercised  over  Artaphernes.  3.  lie- 
volt  of  the  lonianG,  and  share  taken  by  Athens  and  Eretria  in  the  buvniiiE 
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of  Sardis,  E.C.  500.  (See  p.  157.)  3.  Treatment  of  the  Iiei-alds  of  Uariua 
by  Athens  and  Sparta,  b.c.  401.  These  causes,  howevei-,  at  the  most  hus- 
tened  nn  attempt,  -which  Avould  in  any  case  have  been  made,  to  extend  the 
Persian  dominion  over  continental  Gieece. 

3.  Tlie  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  having  been  frus- 
trated, in  part  by  a  storm,  in  part  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Jn&SniuB  ^'■ysee,  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  it  was  resolved,  be- 
midofDaUB-l  fo''e  a  second  expedition  was  sent  ont,  to  send 
BiboH.^"''  Iieralds  and  snnunon  the  Greek  states  severally 
f-  to  surrender.    The  resnlt  of  this  policy  was  strik- 

ing. The  island  states  generally,  and  many  of  the  conti- 
nental ones,  made  their  submission.  Few,  comparatively, 
rejected  the  overture.  Athens  and  Spaita,  however,  marked 
their  abhorrence  of  the  proposal  made  them  in  the  strongest 
possible  way.  In  spite  of  the  univereally-received  law,  that 
the  pei-sona  of  heralds  were  sacred,  they  put  the  envoys  of 
Darius  to  death,  and  thus  placed  themselves  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  further  parley  with  the  enemy. 

The  submission  of  JEgfm  to  Persia  at  tliis  time  is  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint by  Atiiens  at  Sparta.  Pnni-shment  of  .aigina  by  Cleomenes  in  conse- 
quence, and  deposition  of  Demaratus,  who  attempts  to  thwait  the  expedition. 

Expedition  at  Dalie  and  Arlaphernes,  B.C., 490.  Occupation  of  Naxos. 
Capture  of  Eretria.  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  failure  of  a  subsequent  attempt 
to  surprise  Athens.  Tardy  arrival  of  the  Spartan  auecors.  Unhappy  end 
of  Miltiades. 

4.  The  victory  of  Marathon  gave  Greece  a  breathbg-space 
before  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  between  hei-self  and  Per- 
Greot  hdjt-  sia,  which  was  manifestly  impending.  No  one 
tSe  Athmto  conceived  that  the  danger  was  past,  or  that  the 
""'J'-  Great  King  would  patiently  accept  his  defeat, 

without  seekmg  to  avenge  it.  The  ten  years  which  inter- 
vened between  Mai-athon  and  Thermopylie  were  yeai-s  o. 
preparation  as  much  to  Greece  aa  to  Peraia.  Athens  espe- 
cially, mider  the  wise  guidance  of  Themistocles,  made  hei-- 
self  ready  for  the  coming  conflict  by  the  application  of  her 
gi-eat  pecimiary  resources  to  the  increase  of  her  navy,  aad 
by  the  training  of  her  people  in  nautical  hahits.  The  war 
between  this  state  and  Mgma.,  which  continued  till  kc.  481, 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  Grecian  cause,  by  stimulating 
these  naval  efforts,  and  enabling  Themistocles  to  persuade  liis 
countrymen  to  their  good. 
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Influence  of  Themistocles  at  this  time  secured  by  the  ostracisin  of  his  rival, 
Arisddes,  B.C.  482,  probably. 

5.  The  military  preparations  of  Darius  ia  the  years  B.C. 
489  to  487,  and  those  of  Xerxes  in  b.c.  484  to  481,  must  have 
Heiknic  Con-  been  ivell  kiiown  to  the  Greeks,  who  could  not 
iha^stimDa*'  doubt  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
B.0. 4S1.  strike  a  blow.    Accordingly,  we  find  the  year  b,c 

481  given  up  to  counter-preparations.  A  general  congress 
held  at  the  Isthmus — a  new  feature  in  Greet  histoiy — ar- 
ranged, or  suppressed,  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  states  at- 
tending it;  assigned  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  to  Sparta;  and  made  an  attempt  to 
obtain  assistance  from  distant,  or  i-eluctaot,  members  of  the 
Hellenic  body — Argos,  Crete,  Corcyra,  and  Sicily.  A  reso- 
lution was  at  the  same  time  tafeen  to  meet  the  invader  at 
the  extreme  noi-thei-n  bottndary  of  Greece,  where  it  was 
thought  tliat  the  pass  of  Tempe  offered  a  favorable  position 


6.  The  force  sent  to  Thessaly,  finding  the  pass  of  Temp^ 
untenable,  withdraws  at  once ;  and  the  position  of  Thermop- 
Oreatinya-  ylsB  and  Artemisium  ia  chosen  for  the  combined 
™  "ro.  m  resistance  to  the  foe  by  sea  and  land.  Though 
Thlmo^iie,  tJ^^t  position  is  forced,  Attica  overrun,  and  Atli- 
^m^^MyT  ^"^  taken  and  burnt,  in  revenge  for  Sardis,  yet 
caw.  the  defeat  of  his  vast  fleet  at  Salamia  (b.c.  480) 

alarms  Xerxes,  and  causes  him  to  retire  with'  all  his  remain- 
ing vessels  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Mardonius 
stays  behind  with  350,000  picked  men,  and  the  fate  of  Greece 
has  to  be  determined  by  a  land  battle.  This  is  fought  the 
next  year,  b.c.  479,  at  Platsea,  by  the  Spartan  king,  Paueanias, 
and  the  Athenian  general,  Aiistides,  who  with  69,000  men 
completely  defeat  the  Persian  general,  take  his  camp,  and 
destroy  his  army.  A  battle  at  Mycal^  (in  Asia  Minor),  on 
the  same  day,  effects  the  destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Persian  iieet ;  and  thus  the  entire  invading  armament,  botJi 
naval  and  military,  is  swept  away,  the  attempt  at  conquest 
having  issued  in  utter  faUare. 

DETiiLs  OF  THE  Wab.  The  Greeka  evacnate  Thessaly  early  in  the  year. 
Fresh  deliberation  at  the  Isthmns,  and  resohe  to  occupy  Thermopylie  and 
"Artemisium.  N^ue  thousand  men  under  Leonidas  talie  post  jitTliermopyliR, 
ajid  271  yessels  under  Eurybiades  gtiai'd  the  strait  at  Artemisium.     Advance 
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of  Xerxes  to  Mnlis.  JTruiflosa  aaaaulla  on.  tlie  Greek  positioa  during  two 
days.  Way  of  turning  the  position  made  Imown  lo  the  Pei'sians  by  Ephiid- 
tBE.  Leonidas  dismisses  half  his  army.  Gallant  struggle  of  the  remainder 
terminates  in  the  complete  destruction  of  all,  except  400  Thebaiis,  who  are 
made  prisoners.  About  the  same  tjme  engagements  take  place  between  the 
Persian  fleet  of  above  1000  vessels,  and  the  very  inferior  Greek  fleet  at  Ar- 
temisiuni,  withont  any  decisive  advantage  to  oitiier  side ;  bat  the  forcing  of 
Themiopjlffi  hy  the  fersian  army  induces  Euiybiades  to  retire  down  the  Eu- 
ripus  and  bving  his  fleet  to  aii  anchor  at  Salamis.  March  of  Xevxes  throngh 
Phocis  and  Bosotia  into  Attica.  Failure  of  attempt  on  Delphi.  Burning 
of  Athens.  General  alarm  of  the  Greeks,  and  inclination  of  the  fleet  to  dis- 
perse. Politic  measures  of  Themistoeles  prevent  the  dispei-sal,  and  bring  on 
a  general  engagement  of  the  two  fleets  in  the  stiait  between  Atlica  and  Sala- 
niis,  in  which  the  Greeks  with  380  sail  completely  vanquish  and  disperse  the 
Persian  fleet  of  1207  tiiremes.  Terror  of  Xerxes — Iiis  retreat.  Mardonius 
winters  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  summer  of  n,c.  479  reaumea  the  offendvewith 
300,000  picked  Asiatic  troops,  and  50,000  confederate  Greeks.  Negotiatious 
follow  between  Persia  and  Argos.  Persian  troops  re^jceupy  Attica  and  enter 
the  Megarid.  Long  inaction  of  Sparta.  Death  of  Cleombrotus  and  acces- 
sion of  Pausanias  followed  by  a  sndden  change  of  policy.  The  fuL  ibrce  of 
Sparta  is  levied ;  large  contingents  are  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  al- 
lies; and  the  Greeks  take  the  field  with  above  100,000  men.  Mardonins 
retires  into  Bceoiia.  The  Greeks  cross  Cithceron  aud  take  up  a  posidon  near 
Platfea.  Manceuvres  of  Mardonius.  He  at  length  attacks  the  Greeks  as 
they  are  executing  a  diflicult  movement,  so  that  they  have  to  engage  with 
two-fifths  of  flieir  army  absent.  Battle  of  PhttEea.  Complete  rout  of  t^ie 
Persians — only  Artabazns,  with  a  body  of  40,000,  retreats  in  good  order. 
Double  disaster  at  Mycale  n  fit  lermiiialion  of  the  first  act  of  the  great  his- 
toric drama. 

7.  The  discomfiture  of  the  assailing  force  which  had  threat- 
ened the  iiberties  of  Greece,  while  it  was  far  from  bringing 
Tho  Greets  the  war  to  an  end,  entirely  changed  its  character, 
feSe'B^o."^"  Greece  now  took  the  offensive.  Wot  contentwith 
4!9.  driving  her  foe  beyond  her  borders,  she  aimed  at 

pressing  Persia  back  from  the  advanced  position  which  she 
had  occupied  in  this  qnaiter,  regarding  it  as  menacing  to  her 
own  security.  At  the  same  time,  she  punished  severely  the 
Grecian  states  which  had  invited  or  encouraged  the  invader, 
Moreover,  she  vindicated  to  herself,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  victocies  of  Salamis  and  Myca!6,  the  complete 
command  of  the  Levant,  or  Eastern  MediteiTanean,  and  the 
sovereignty  over  all  the  littoral  islands,  including  Cyprus. 

Operations  afteb  Myc*i,h.  Siege  and  capture  of  Sestos,  b.o.  479. 
Expedition  of  Pausanias  to  Cyprus,  and  liberation  of  the  island  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  u.c.  478.     Siege  of  Byzantivim,  also  conducted  by  Patisanias. 
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BTzantium  taktai.     Siege  and  capture  of  Eton,  b.c.  477.     Attempts  on  Do- 

8.  The  new  position  into  which  Greece  had  been  brought 
by  the  coui'se  of  events,  a  position  requiring  activity,  enter- 
Spariaabfl!-  pvise,  the  Constant  employment  of  considerable 
erahi^B-o"^"  forces  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  the  oecnpa- 
*''''■  tion  of  the  ^gean  with  a  powerful  navy,  led 
naturally  to  the  great  change  which  now  took  place  in  Gre- 
cian an-angements — the  withdrawal  of  Sparta  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Persian  War,  and  the  substitution  of  Athens  as 
leader.  No  donbt  Sparta  did  not  see  at  once  all  which  this 
change  involved.  The  misconduct  of  Pausanias,  who  enter- 
ed into  treasonable  negotiations  with  Xerxes,  and  the  want 
of  elasticity  in  her  system,  which  mifitted  her  for  distant 
foi-eign  ware,  made  Sparta  glad  to  retire  from  an  unpleasant 
duty,  the  burden  of  which  she  threw  upon  Athens,  without 
suspecting  the  profit  and  advantage  which  that  ambitious 
state  would  dei-ive  from  undertaking  it.  She  did  not  sup- 
pose that  she  was  thereby  yielding  up  her  clium  to  the  head- 
ship of  all  Greece  at  home,  or  erecting  Athens  into  a  rival. 
She  imagined  that  she  could  shift  on  to  a  subordinate  re- 
sponsibilities which  ■were  too  much  for  her,  without  chang- 
ing the  attitude  of  that  subordinate  towards  herself.  This 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  so  far  as  her  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned, and  had  to  bs  redeemed  at  a  vast  cost  during  a  war 
which  lasted,  with  short  interruptions,  for  the  space  of  more 
than  fifty  years. 

9.  On  Athens  the  change  made  by  the  transference  of  the 
leadership  had  an  effect  which,  if  not  really  advantageous 
AssnmpUon  ™-  ^^^  respects,  Seemed  at  any  rate  for  a  time  to 
ofthecom-     fog  extraordinarily  beneficiaL    Her  patriotic  es- 

inanai>yAth-  .  ,      .         ^l  ^  -  ■       ^  n   , 

ens.  Com-  ertious  during  the  war  of  invasion  appeared  to 
tSe'Atoliiian  have  received  thereby  their  due  reward.  She 
Empiro.  ^^^  obtained  a  free  vent  for  her  superabundant 

activity,  energy,  and  entei-prise.  She  was  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  league  of  the  naval  powei-s  of  Greece,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, against  Persia.  The  original  idea  of  the  league  was 
that  of  a  free  confederation.  Delos  was  appointed  as  its 
centre.  There  the  Congress  was  to  sit,  and  there  was  to  be 
the  common  treasury.  But  Athens  soon  converted  her  ac- 
knowledged headship  (Si-yc/ioi'ia)  into  a  sovereignty  (u'pX'')- 
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First,  the  riglit  of  states  to  secede  from  the  confederacy, 
which  was  left  undecided  by  the  tei-ms  of  the  confederation, 
was  denied ;  and,  upon  its  assertion,  was  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative by  tho  unanswerable  argument  of  force.  Next,  the 
treasury  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  were  discontinued.  Finally,  the 
separate  treasury  of  the  league  was  merged  in  that  of  Ath- 
ena ;  the  money  and  ships  of  the  alli^  were  employed  for 
her  own  aggrandizement  in  whatever  way  Athens  pleased ; 
and  the  various  members  of  the  league,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  more  powerful,  were  treated  as  Athenian  subjects,  com- 
pelled to  model  their  governments  in  accordance  with  Athe- 
nian views,  and  even  forced  to  allow  all  important  causes  to 
be  transferred  by  appeal  from  their  own  local  courts  to 
those  of  the  Imperial  City.  Tliese  changos,  while  they  im- 
mensely increased  the  wealth  and  the  apparent  importance 
and  power  of  Athens,  did  nevertheless,  by  arousing  a  deep 
and  general  feeling  of  discontent  among  her  subject-allies, 
introduce  an  element  of  internal  weakness  into  her  system, 
which,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  was  sure  to  show  itself 
and  to  issue  in  disaster,  if  not  in  ruin. 

JO,  Internal  changes  of  considerable  importance  accom- 
panied this  exaltation  of  Athens  to  the  headship  of  an  Em- 
intema!  pii'e.  The  power  of  the  Clisthenic  slraiSffi  in- 
AiTitla"**'^  creased,  while  that  of  the  old  archons  declined 
Bnm™°*!^-  "'^*'^  ^*  became  a  mere  shadow.  The  democracy 
odoEAChena.  advanced.  By  a  law  of  Aristides,  b,c.  478,  the 
last  vestige  of  a  propeity  qualification  was  swept  away,  and 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  made  eligible  to  every  office. 
The  law-courts  were  remodelled  and  systematized  by  Peri- 
cles, who  also  introduced  the  plan  of  paying  the  poorer  cit- 
izens for  their  attendance.  The  old  council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  assailed,  its  political  power  destroyed,  and  its  func- 
tions made  simply  judicial.  At  the  same  time,  however,  cor- . 
taia  conservative  aJtei'ations  were  introduced  by  way  of  bal- 
ance. The  establishment  of  the  Nomophylaces  and  the  No- 
mothetBS,  together  with  the  institution  of  the  Indictment  for 
Illegality  (ypa^i)  vafiavofiuiy),  had  a  decided  tendency  to  check 
the  ovei'-rapid  progress  of  change.  The  practice  of  re-elect- 
ing year  after  year  a  favorite  straiSgus  gave  to  the  I'epublic 
something  of  the  stability  of  monarchy,  and  rendei-ed  flnc- 
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tuations  in  policy  less  frequent  than  they  ■nrould  otherwise 
have  been,  and  less  extreme.  Meanwhile,  the  conveaient  in- 
stitution of  ostracism  ditoinished  the  violence  of  party  strug- 
gles, and  preserved  the  state  from  all  attempts  npon  its  lib- 
erties. The  sixty  years  which  followed  Salamis  form,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  history,  and 
hibit  to  us  the  exceptional  spectacle  of  a  full-blown  democra- 
cy, which  has  nevertheless  all  the  steadiness,  the  firmness, 
and  the  prudent  self-control  of  a  limited  monarchy  or  other 
mixed  governmdht. 

11,  Athens  also  daring  this  period  became  the  most  spl 
did  of  Greek  cities,  and  was  the  general  resort  of  all  who 
Ornanienta-  celled  in  literature  or  in  the  arts.  The  Parthenon, 
=1™. "  Alb  en's  the  Theseium,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Propy- 
ofnteratae"  ^^^  Were  built,  and  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
and  tie  arts.  Polygnotus  and  the  exquisite  sculptures  of  Phidi 
as  and  his  school.  Cimon  and  Pericles  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  beautifying  of  the  city  of  their  birth ;  and  the  en- 
couragement which  the  latter  especially  gave  to  talent  of 
every  kind,  collected  to  Athens  a  galaxy  of  intellectual 
lights  such  as  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Atthcsame  time,  works  of  ntility  were  not  neglected, 
but  advanced  at  an  equal  pace  with  those  whose  character 
was  ornamental.  The  defenses  of  Athens  were  rebuilt  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  and  not  long 
afterwai-ds  the  fortifications  were  extended  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  by  the  "Long  Walls"  to  the  two  ports  ofPirraus 
and  PhalSrum.  The  triple  harbor  of  Pirseus  was  artificially 
enlai^ed  and  strengthened.  New  docks  were  made,  and  a 
town  was  laid  out  on  a  grand  plan  for  the  maritime  popula- 
tion. A  magnificent  force  of  triremes  was  kept  up,  main- 
tained always  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  Colonies 
were  moreover  sent  out  to  distant  shoi-es,  and  new  towns 
arose,  at  Amphipolis,  Thurii,  and  elsewhere,  which  repro- 
duced in  remote  and  barbarous  regions  the  splendor  and 
taste  of  the  mother  city  on  a  reduced  scale. 

12.  Although  Aiistides  was  the  chief  under  whom  Athens 
obtained  her  leadei-ship,  and  Themistocles  the  statesman  to 
SiiccoBSBS  of  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  was  thought  of  for 
ciionn,  u.o.      such  a  position,  yet  the  guidance  of  the  state  on 

her  new  career  was  intrnsted  to  neither  the  one 
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nor  the  otlier,  but  to  Cimoii,  Aristides  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  deficient  in  military  talent ;  and  the  dishonest 
conduct  of  Themistocles  had  rendered  him  justly  open  to 
suspicion.  It  was  thas  to  the  son  of  the  victor  at  Marathon 
that  the  further  humiliation  of  Persia  ivas  now  committed. 

Campaigns  or  Cimon  : — Siege  and  capture  of  Eion,  about  b.c.  475.  Oc- 
copation  of  Scjros,  b.c.  470.  Expedition  to  Asia,  and  victories  of  Cimon  at 
the  Enrymedon,  b.c.  4GG.  War  with  Thasos,  b.c.  465,  and  attempt  tofound 
Amptiipolis.  Thasos  veduceil,  b.c.  jG3.  Contingent  sent  to  aid  tlie  Spar- 
Cans  against  their  revolted  Helots.  Contingent  dismissed,  B.C.  161.  Anger 
of  the  Athenians  on  this  account 

13.  The  revolt  of  the  Spartan  Helots  simultaneonsly  with 
the  siege  of  Thasoa,  b,c.  464,  was  an  event  the  importance  of 
Eevoitofine  which  caii  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  led  to 
481°  Cini™  the  fii-st  actual  rnpture  of  friendly  relations  be- 
AdY^tofPer.  tw'cen  Athens  and  Sparta;  and  it  occupied  the 
idestopower.  attention  of  Sparta  so  completely  for  ten  years 
that  she  could  do  nothing  during  that  time  to  check  the 
rapid  advance  which  Athens  made,  bo  soon  as  she  found  her- 
self free  to  take  whatever  part  she  pleased  in  Grecian  poli- 
tics. It  likewise  caused  the  banishment  of  Cimon  (b.c.  461), 
and  the  elevation  of  Pericles  to  the  chief  direction- of  affairs 
— a  change  of  no  small  moment,  being  the  sabatitution  of  a 
consummate  statesman  as  chief  of  the  state  for  a  mere  mod- 
erately skillful  general. 

14.  The  ambition  of  Pericles  aimed  at  securing  to  Athens 
the  first  position  in  Greece  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  un- 
Aima  of  Per.  derstood  that  Sparta  would  not  tolerate  such  pre- 
icies.  tensions,  and  was  prepai-ed  to  contest  with  that 
power  the  supremacy  on  shore.  But  he  believed  that  ulti- 
mately, in  such  a  country  as  Greece,  the  command  of  the  sea 
would  carry  with  it  a  predominant  power  over  the  land  also. 
He  did  not  design  to  withdraw  Athens  from  her  position  of 
leader  against  Persia;  but,  treating  the  Persian  War  as  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  affaii-,  he  wished  to  direct  the 
main  energies  of  his  country  towards  the  acquisition  of  such 
authority  and  inSuence  in  central  and  northern  Greece  as 
would  place  her  on  a  par  with  Spai-ta  as  a  land  power.  At 
the  same  time,  be  sought  to  strengthen  hirnselfby  alliances 
with  such  states  of  the  Peloponnese  as  were  jealons  of  Spar- 
ta; aud  he  was  willing,  when  dangei-  threatened,  to  I'elinqnish 
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the  contest  ivitli  Persia  altogether,  and  to  devote  all  his  ei- 
forts  to  the  estahliahment  of  the  Bupremaey  of  Athens  over 
Greece. 

Military  HiSTOnr  or  Athens  rHDBn  Pebicles,  frain  B.C.  461  to  B.C. 
447.  AliiaDce  made  with  Argos  and  Thessaly,  b.c.  +61.  The  Megarid  aii- 
nexeii,  and  its  capital  connected  by  "Long  Walls"  with  the  sea.  First 
Peloponnesian  War,  under  the  leadership  of  Corinth,  n.c.  4fi0  to  467. 
Double  defeat  of  the  Corinthians  on  the  land,  and  victory  gained  by  Athens 
over  the  jEginetans  and  their  allies  by  sea.  Siege  of  ^Egina.  Pleet  of  300 
vessels,  dispatched  to  Cyprus  against  the  PersianH,  proceeds  to  Egypt  to  as- 
sist Inarus.  The  Athenian  ' '  Long  Walla "  are  began.  Effort  made  ty 
Sparta  to  check  her  rival  brings  on  the  battle  of  Tanagi-a,  B.C.  457,  a  Spartan 
victory,  but  one  which  left  lie  field  completely  open  to  Athens,  The  victoiy 
of  Myronidas  at  (Enophyta,  sixO'-two  days  after  Tanagra  (b.c  456),  lays 
BtBOtia  proBtrate  at  lier  feet.  Phocis  and  Opnntian  Locris  submit  to  her, 
.^^a  surrenders,,  and  joins  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Recall  of  Cimon, 
and  completion  of  the  "long  Walls."  Triumphant  cruise  of  Tolmidae  round 
the  Pdoponoese,  B.C.  466.  Athenian  expedition  into  Thessaly  in  the  same 
year  ^Is,  Disasters  oveiiake  the  ships  sent  to  Egypt.  Pericles  in  person 
inakeu  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  CEniadce,  n,c.  454.  Warned  by  these  con- 
tinued disastei's,  and  diBtrnstfal  of  the  condifca  of  Bceotia,  Pericles,  three 
years  later,  concludes  a  peace  with  Sparta  for  five  years,  B.a  451.  Hiis  en- 
ableK  him  once  more  to  dispatch  a  force  against  Persia,  wliioh  is  placed  tinder 
the  command  of  Cimon,  whodies  at  thesi^ofCitinm.  The  fleet,  however, 
shortly  aftenrards  gains  a  gieat .  victory  off  Salamis.  Hereupon  peace  is 
made,  Athens  relinquishes  to  Persia  Cyprus  and  Egypt^  while  Pei-sin  per- 
mits the  independence  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  n-c.  450.  A  short 
panse  occurs,  and  then  the  febric  of  Athenian  land  empire  is  shattered  by  the 
rebellion  of  Boeolia  and  the  defeat  of  Coroneia,  n.c,  447,  which  involve  the 
further  immediate  ioss  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  whUe  they  threaten  still  worse 
eonseqnences. 

15.  The  culminating  period  of  Athenian  greatness  was  the 
iotei-val  between  OEnophyta  and  Coroneia,  b.c.  456  to  447. 
Athens  reach-  Pericles,  who  at  the  ontset  appeared  likely  to  euo- 
olhet  power,  ceed  in  all  that  he  had  planned,leamed  gradually 
a^rito^ita*"  ^y  the  course  of  events  that  he  had  overrated  his 
**^-  counti^'s  powere,  and  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  in- 

evitable. From  about  b.c.  454  his  aim  was  to  consolidate 
and  conserve,  not  to  enlarge,  the  dominion  of  Athens.  But 
the  policy  of  moderation  came  too  late.  Bteotia,  Phocis,  atid 
Locris  burned  to  be  free,  and  determined  to  try  the  chance 
of  arms,  so  soon  as  a  convenient  occasion  oifered,  Coroneia 
came,  and  Athens  was  struck  down  upon  her  knees.  Two 
years  later,  on  the  expiration  of  the  five  years'  peace  (b,c, 
445),  Sparta  arranged  a  combination  which  threatened  her 
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i-ival  with  actual  deeti-uction.  Megara  on  the  one  side  and 
Eubcea  on  the  other  were  stirred  to  revolt,  while  a  Pelo- 
ponneslan  force  under  Pleistoanax  and  Cleandridas  invaded 
Attica  at  Eleusi^.  ■  But  the  crisis  was  met  by  Pevieles  with 
firainess  and  wisdom.  The  Spartan  leadei-s  were  accessi- 
ble to  bribes,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  talents  relieved 
Athens  from  her  greatest  danger.  Eubcea,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  nnproductive  Attica, 
i-eceiveda  severe  punishment  for  her  disaffection  at  the  hands 
of  Pericles  himself  Megara,  and  a  few  outlying  remnants 
of  the  laud  empire  enjoyed  from  b,c.  456  to  447,  were  made 
the  price  of  peace.  By  the  cession  of  what  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  retain,  Athens  purchased  for  hereelf  a  long 
term  of  rest,  during  which  she  might  hope  l.o  recruit  her 
strength  and  prepare  herself  to  make  another  striiggle  for 
the  supremacy, 

Tliirty  years'  peace  concluded,  B-c.  *4o,  Autljoritj-  of  Peiicles  at  its 
hefeht.  OEtracism  of  Thm^didea,  non  of  Melesias,  E.O.  443.  Great  worts 
of  I'eiicles  executed.  Poorer  of  Athene  nursed  by  oxtenaion  ofclemch  system 
(e.  g.,  HestiiEa  and  SoQp^),  and  by  the  Judicious  planting  of  oolpniea  (e.  g. , 
Thurii,  B.C.  413,  nnd  Amphipolis,  ii.c,  437).  Good  economy  of  Pflricles, 
and  flourishing  condition  of  the  treaaary.  Tha  only  inWmipdoii  of  peace 
during  the  thirteen  years  from  B.C.  445  to  432  is  cftusecl  by  the  defection  of 
Satnofl,  B.C.  440,  which  the  Athenians  provoke  by  interference  in  tJie  local 
polidcs.     Kevoit  put  down,  after  a  nine  montiia'  siege,  hy  Pericles. 

Commencemeat  of  differences  between  Coiinth  snd  Corcyra  on  account  of 
Epidatnnns,  b.c.  43G.  Naval  victory  of  the  Corejrjeans,  b.c.  435.  Great 
preparations  of  Corinth,  and  application,  of  Corcyra  to  Athens,  cc.  433. 
Corcyra  taien  jnt*  alliance  and  effectually  protected,  b.c.  482. 

In  revenge,  Corinth  induces  Potidma  to  revolt  from  Athens,  b.c,  432. 
Other  Chaleidian  cities  join.  Corinth  assists  the  revolters.  Perdiceas  failJi- 
ful  io  neither  side.  Athenians  lay  siege  to  Potidtea.  Corinth  appeals  tii 
Spartjt,  and,  after  fniitlesB  negotjations,  war  is  declaimed,  b.c.  431. 

16.  The  struggle  which  now  commenced  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Peloponnesian  War,"  It  lasted  twenty-seveii 
ThePeionon-  y^3,r8,  from  B.C.  431  to  404,  and  extended  itself 
nesisn  Wsr.  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world,  in- 
volving almost  every  state  from  Selinus  at  the 
extreme  west  of  Sicily  to  Cnidus  and  Ebodes  in  the  ^gean. 
Though  in  tbe  main  a  war  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
great  powers  of  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta,  it  was  also  to 
a  certain  extent  "  a  struggle  of  principles,"  and  likewise, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent,  "a  war  of  races."     Speaking  geii- 
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erally,  the  Ionian  Greeks  were  banded  together  on  the  one 
side,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Athenians;  while 
the  Dorian  Greeks,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  gave 
their  aid  to  the  Spartans.  But  political  sympathy  deter- 
mined, to  a  greater  degree  than  race,  the  side  to  which  each 
state  should  attach  itself.  Athene  and  Sparta  were  respect- 
ively in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  the  representatives  of  the 
two  principles  of  democracy  and  oligarchy;  and  it  was  felt 
that,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderated,  the 
cause  of  oligai-chical  or  democratical  government  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  iinknown. 
Both  powers  alike  were  propagandist ;  and  revolutionized, 
as  occasion  offered,  the  constitutions  of  their  dependencies. 
Even  without  intervention,  party  spirit  was  constantly  at 
work,  and  the  triumph  of  a  faction  over  its  rival  in  this  or 
that  petty  state  might  at  any  time  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  chief  belligerents. 

17,  These  two  belligerents  offered  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  each  other  in  many  respects,  Athens  was  predominantly 
Controse  pre-  a  maritime,  Sparta  a  land  powei'.  Athens  had  in- 
two'chiefbei-  flieice  chiefly  on  the  eastero  side  of  Greece  and 
jigerenti  in  Asia ;  Sparta,  on  the  western  side  of  Greece, 
and  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Again,  the  position  of  Sparta  with 
respect  to  her  allies  was  very  different  fi'om  that  of  Athens, 
Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  a  purely  voluntary  confederacy, 
the  members  of  which  regarded  their  interests  as  bound  np 
in  hei-s,  and  accepted  her,  on  account  of  her  superior  military 
strength,  as  their  natural  leader.  Athens  was  mistress  of  an 
empire  which  she  had  acquired,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
force ;  and  was  disliked  by  most  of  her  subject-allies,  who 
accepted  her  leadership,  not  from  choice,  but  from  compul- 
sion. Thus  Sparta  was  able  to  present  herself  before  men's 
minds  in  the  character  of  "liberator  of  Greece;"  thongb, 
had  she  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
Greece,  her  yoke  would  probably  have  been  found  at  least 
as  galling  as  the  Athenian. 

Allies  of  Sparta.  The  allies  on  whom.  Sparta  conld  count  v/ere  the 
Corinthians,  the  Bceotiaus,  the  Megarians,  the  Phomns,  the  Locrinns,  the 
Ambraciois,  the  Leucadiane,  the  Anactorians,  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans,  the 
Sicyoniatis,  and  the  Achcwins  of  Pellfine'.  In  .^toha  the  semi-haj'bai-ous  in- 
habitants were  inclined  to  be  favorable  to  lliem  ;   and  in  Italj  and  Sicilv  the 
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Dorian  cities  were  theiv  well-wlsherB,  and  might  be  espected,  under  certain 
circmustanccs,  to  lend  tliem  aid. 

Subject-Allies  of  Athens.  These  were  Euboaa,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Samos, 
the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  (except  Melos  and  Thera,  which  were  neutral), 
itiadtiiue  Caria,  all  the  Gi'eeb  cities  in  Asia  Minor  Rud  on  the  coitst  of 
Thrace,  Plattea,  Hanpactus,  Zacynthus,  and  CorcjTa.  The  'Xhessaliaiis  and 
Acarnanians  were  friendly  to  them,  and  so  were  the  Ionian  cilies  in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  Besides  her  aUies,  Athens  held  at  tbis  time,  as  parts  of  her  own 
temfory,  Hestiseo,  .ffigina,  ScyMs,  Lemnos,  Imbms,  and  the  Chersonese. 

18,  Among  the  principal  advantages  which  Athens  pos- 
sessed over  Sparta  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was 
FinaueeBot  the  better  arrangement  of  her' finance.  Sparta 
Athene.  ^g^^  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  revenue  at  all. 

Her  military  expenses  were  met  by  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions, which  she  and  her  allies  levied  upon  themselves,  as 
occasion  seemed  to  require,  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  had 
an  organized  system,  which  secured  her  an  annual  revenue 
greatly  exceeding  her  needs  in  time  of  peace,  and  sufficient 
to  snpport  the  whole  expense  of  a  moderate  war.  When 
extraordinary  efforts  were  required,  she  could  fall  back  on 
her  aooumnlations,  which  were  large ;  or  she  could  augment 
her  income  by  requiring  from  her  citizens  an  inereaeed  rate 
ofpropei-ty-tax. 

FiNANcea  of  Athens,  (i.)  Sources  of  her  Bevenue.  1.  The  biliute  paid 
by  the  anbject-alUes,  which  was  originally  firfed,  by  the  rating  of  Aristides, 
at  460  talents  (abont  ^£110,000)  annually,  but  had  been  raised,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  money  for  ships,  from  that  sum  to  600  talents  (£145,000).  3.  The 
fierolKiov,  oc  direct  tax  paid  by  foreign  i-esidents.  3.  The  income  deriTed 
from  the  public  property  of  the  state,  especially  from  the  mines,  which  about 
this  time  were  very  productive.  4.  The  customs — a  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  exports  and  imports.  S.  Harbor-dues — ]  per  cent,  on  the  raluo 
of  all  cargoes  brought  into  Athenian  ports.  6,  A  duty  on  slaves,  paid  by 
their  masters,  7.  A  tax  on  emancipated  slaves,  paid  by  themselres.  8. 
The  eifl^opo  or  property-tax— a  resource  on  which  the  stale  could  fall  hack, 
but  which  was  not  used  in  ordinary  years.  The  entire  revenue  from  all  these 
Bourees  put  together  has  been  eatunated  at  1000,  and  again  at  2000  talents, 
i.  e.,  at  a  quarter  or  half  a  iiuiljon  of  om'  mon^.  To  complete  the  notion  of 
the  means  of  the  state,  we  must  add  to  these  vaiious  sources  of  revenue  the 
liturgies,  which  threw  on  individuals  the  duty  of  providing  for  various  ex- 
penses that  must  otherwise  have  been  defrayed  by  the  state,  (ii.)  Heads  of 
ExpesdiUcte.  1.  The  support  of  tbe  navy,  including  building  of  ships  and 
pay  of  men,  was  probably  the  largest  head.  2.  Next  to  this  might  come  the 
expenditure  on  shows  and  sights  (rd  B^Dpativ).  3.  The  pay  of  soldiers  in 
actual  service  would  be  a  third  head.  4.  The  dicasts',  and  at  a  later  date 
the  eoclesiasts'  fees,  would  also  be  an  impovlant  item.    5.  In  most  years  some 
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money  would  te  spent  on  public  bnildings.  6.  Votes  were  likewise  often 
passed  tor  the 'reward  of  individaals,  which  must  in  some  yeara  have  amount- 
ed to  a  large  sum.  7.  Mnallj,  (here  was  a  kind  of  "  secret-service  money," 
which,  Uiough  not  large,  was  remarkable. 

Athens  began  the  war  with  an  accumulation,  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  COOO 
talents  (nearly  ^£1, 600,000)  in  hei-  treasuiy.  She  hadlikewise  in  her  temples 
deposits  and  offerings  of  great  valaa  Tlie  single  statue  of  AthSn^  in  the 
Parthenon,  is  said  W  have  had  gold  ornaments  worth  more  than  £125,000. 

19.  The  PelopoTinesian  War  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods  : — 1st.  Fi-om  the  commencement  until  the  conclusion 
Three  periods  "f  the  Peace  of  Mcias — ten  years — rc.  431  to 
octheWiir,  421.  2d.  Fi-om  the  Peace  of  Nicias  to  its  formal 
rupture  by  Sparta— eight  years,  rc.  421  to  413.  Sd.  BVom 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Nieias  to  the  capture  of  Athens 
— rather  more  than  nine  yeare — ^b-c.  413  to  404. 

20,  First  Period. — ^The  struggle  was  conducted  for  two 
years  and  ahalf  by  Pericles;  then  by  Nicias,bnt  under  the 
First  Perinfl  check  of  a  Btrong  opposition  led  by  Cleon,  Atb- 
11.0.481-421.'  ena  was  continually  more  and  more  successful  up 
to  B.C.  424,  ■when  the.fortune  of  war  changed.  The  rash  ex- 
pedition into  Bceotia  in  that  year  lost  Athens  the  flower  of 
her  troops  at  Delium ;  while  the  genius  of  the  young  Spai*- 
tan,  Brasidas,  Hvst  saved  Megai'a,  and  then,  transfen-ing  the 
war  into  Thrace,  threatened  to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the 
entire  mass  of  their  alites  in  this  quaiter.  Tiie  effort  made 
to  recover  AmpHpolis  {b.c.  422)  having  failed,  and  Athena 
fearing  greatly  the  further  spread  of  disaffection  among  her 
snbject-cities,  peace  was  made  on  terms  disadvantageous 
but  not  dishonorable  to  Athens — the  general  principle  of  the 
peace  being  the  statu  quo  ante  5eSw^,but  certain  exceptions 
being  made  with  regard  to  Platfea  and  the  Thracian  towns, 
which  placed  Athens  in  a  worse  position  than  that  which 
she  held  when  the  war  began. 

Dbtailb  of  the  War.  b.c.  431,  Attack  on  Platiea  by  Thebans.  In- 
vaiiion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus.  Atlienian  fleet  ravages  the  Peloponnesian 
coast,  and  brings  over  Cephallenia.  First  appearance  of  Brosidas,  who  sbtss 
MethSn^  Athenians  in  Ml  force  ravage  the  M^arid.  Alliance  made  by 
Athens  with  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace. — b.c.  430,  Second  invaaon  of  Attica 
by  Arohidamus.  Appearance  of  the  plagne.  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pericles, 
ravages  Epidaunis  and  TiiBzen.  Plagne  carried  to  Potidiea.  Spartans  at- 
tempt to  make  alliance  with  Persia.  Potidttai  recovered. — B.C.  429.  Spav- 
tans,  under  Avchidaraus,  blockade  Platiea,  and  under  Cnemns  attempt  to  re- 
duce Acamanm.    Pailuve  of  Cnemns,  and  navol  victories  of  Phormio.    Death 
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of  Pericles.  E.ipeiEtioii  of  Sitalces.— B.C.  42S.  Thiid  iuvasion  of  Attita, 
under  AroMdamuE.  Ke^olt  of  MjlJlSntS.  Athenian  fleet  rav^es  the  Pal- 
oponnese. — b.o.  437.  !Fourth  mvaaion  of  Atlica,  under  Cleomenes.  Reduc- 
tion and  pnnishment  of  MytilSne.  Snrrendev  of  Platsaa.  Attempt  of  Pel- 
oponnesians  to  rpoover  Coi'cyra  by  aiil  of  the  oligarchies!  party  leads  to  a 
bloody  revolution  in  that  island.  First  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,— e.g. 
426.  E»rthqnftkea  prevent  the  usual  invaaion  of  Attica.  Fafluie  of  Nicias 
to  take  Melos.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Demosthenes  intu  JGtolia.  Foun- 
dation of  Heracleia  in  Trachis  by  the  Spartans.  Defeat  of  Eurylochus  at 
Olpce  by  Demosthenes. -^b.c  436.  Kfth  inrasion  of  Attica,  under  Agis. 
Occupation  of  Pylos,  and  blockade  of  Spliacteria.  Attempt  of  Sparta  to 
make  peace  frostrnted  by  Cleon.  Sphact^ria  captured  by  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes. The  Messenians  settied  at  Fylos.  Nidas,  in  command  of  the  ileec, 
Srst  attacks  Corioth,  bnt  is  beaten  off,  and  then  occupies  Methana,  in  Epi- 
dauria.  Eresh  troubles  in  Corcyra.  AnactJDiiam  taken.  Chios  suspected. 
— B.C.  424.  Attica  not  invaded.  Athenians  under  Nicias  occupy  Cytliera, 
and  take  and  bom  Thyrea.  Attempt  to  recover  Megavo  fails,  bnt  results  in 
capture  of  Niscea.  Disasters  begin.  The  Greek  dties  in  Sidly  come  t« 
terms,  and  require  the  Athenians  to  quit  the  island.  An  invasion  of  Bteotia 
from  tivo  quarteifi  completely  fails,  and  the  Athenians  are  signally  defeated 
at  Delium.  Brasidas  marches  ttnougli  Thessaly  into  Chalcidic^,  and  is  re- 
ceived as  a  iifaerator  by  Acanthns,  Avgilns,  Amphipolis,  and  other  cities.  — 
B.C.  433. ..  A  truce  made  for  a  yeai\  Brasidas  continues  to  receive  into  alli- 
ance such  of  the  Clialcidic  cities  as  revolt  to  him.  His  expedition,  in  con- 
junction with  Perdiccas,  against  the  Illyrians.  Tfleins  recovers  Mend^  be- 
sieges* Scion^,  and  makes  alliance  with  Perdiccas. — b.c  423.  Cleon,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  Thrace,  takes  ToiSne  and  Galepsos,  and  tries  to 
i-ecover  Amphipolis,  bnt  is  completely  defeated  by  Brasidas,  who,  however, 
as  well  as  Cleon,  is  slain  in  the  battle.  Herenpon  peace  is  made,  chiefly  by 
the  efforts  of  NiciaE. 

21.  SeconH  Period. — The  continuance  of  hostilities  dui'- 
ing  this  period,  while  there  was  peace,  and  even  for  some 
DdPeri-  ^^^  alliance,  between  the  two  chief  belligerents, 
iid,  B.o.  *2i-  was  attributable,  at  first,  to  the  hatred  which  Cor- 
AWbi»d"4to  inth  bore  to  Athens,  and  to  the  energy  which  she 
power.  showed  iu  forming  coalitions  against  her  detested 

rival.  Afterwards  it  was  owing  also  in  part  to  the  ambition 
and  influence  of  Alcibiades,  who  desired  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  sphere  suitable  to  his  tal- 
ents, Argoa,  during  this  .period,  rose  for  a  tinie  into  consid- 
eration, her  alliance-being  songht  on  all  hands;  but  the  bat- 
tle of  Maotinea,  by  destroying  the  flower  of  her  troops,  once 
more  broke  her  power,  and  her  final  gravitation  to  the  Athe- 
nian side  was  of  no  consequence. 

Details  of  the  History,     n.c.  421,     AMiance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
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between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Defensive  alliance  between  Argos,  Corintli, 
Mantinea,  Elia,  and  Chalddie^.  Alliance,  otFensiye  and  defensive,  between 
Sparta  and  Bceolia.  —  b.  o.  420.  Athens,  offended  hereat,  makes  ftllitmee 
with  Atgos.  Mantinea  and  T^Ms  join  this  league.  Sparta  is  lejoined  by  most 
of  Ijer  oldallieE. — B.C.  419.  Expedition  of  Alcibiades  into  the  Peloponneee. 
War  between  Argos  and  Epidanrus. — b-c.  418,  Sparta  lakes  the  field 
against  Argos.  Battle  of  Mantinea.  Argos  submits  and  joins  tbc  Felopon- 
nesian  league,  but  repents  the  next  ;ear,  B.C.  117,  and  makes  allinnco  with 
Athens. — B.C.  416.     Athenian  expedition  against  Melos. 

22.  Fai-  more  important  than  hie  Peloponnesian  scbemes 
was  tbe  project,  ■which  Alcibiades  now  brought  forward,  of 
Proiectofcon-  Conquering  Sicily.  The  success  of  this  attempt 
queringSicur.  vould  Lave  completely  desti-oyed  the  balance  of 
power  in  Greece,  and  have  made  Athens  irresistible.  The 
project,  though  perhaps  somewhat  over-bold,  would  probably 
have  succeeded,  had  the  task  of  carrying  it  through  to  the 
end  been  intrusted  to  the  genius  which  conceived  it.  Un- 
fortunately for  Athens,  she  was  forced  to  choose  between  en- 
dangering her  liberti^  by  maintaining  Alcibiades  in  power 
and  risking  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  which  she  was  too 
far  committed  for  her  to  be  able  to  recede.  The  i-eoall  of 
Alcibiades  was  injurious  to  Athens  in  various  ways.  It  de- 
prived her  of  her  best  general,  and  of  the  only  statesmaji  she 
possessed  who  was  competent  to  deal  witli  all  the  peculiar 
difficnlties  of  the  expedition.  It  made  Sparta  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Athenian  schemes  for  the  management  of  Sicil- 
ian affairs,  and  so  enabled  her  to  counteract  them.  Finally, 
it  transfeiTcd  to  the  enemy  the  most  been  and  subtle  intcl- 
Ject  of  the  time,  an  intellect  almost  certain  to  secure  success 
to  the  side  which  it  espoused.  Still,  if  the  choice  lay  (as 
probably  it  did)  between  accepting  Alcibiades  as  tyi-ant  and 
driving  him  into  exile,  we  must  hold  Athens  justified  in  the 
course  which  she  took.  There  might  easily  be  a  rapid  re- 
coveiy  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  expedition.  Who 
could  predict  the  time  at  which  the  state  would  recover  from 
the  loss  of  those  liberties  on  which  her  prosperity  had  recent- 
ly depended? 

SiciuAN  ExpBDiTioN.  B.C.  416.  Fu'st  fleet  and  army  sent  out  undei' 
the  command  of  Kidas,  Lamachns,  and  Alcibiades.  Armament  nnmbera 
134  triremta,  6100  hoplites,  and  1300  light-armed.  Obtains  possession  of 
Naxos  and  Catana.  Recall  of  Alcibiades,  who  escapes  to  Sparta.  Desalloiy 
opeiations  of  Hicias. — B.C.  414.  Siege  of  Syracuse  commences.  Death  of 
Lamachns.     Arriyal  of  Gylippns. 
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23.  Third  I'eriod.  —  The  mamtenaDce  of  the  "Pea<!«  of 
Niciaa"  had  long  "been  rather  ■  nominal  than  real.  Athena 
Third  Period,  aud  Sparta  had  indeed  abstained  hitherto  from 
DesitncUonoc  direct  attacks  upon  each  other's  territories ;  but 
TOid?Mra.''B.of'  *'^^y  ^^  heea  continually  employed  iu  plots 
5i3.  "  against  each  other's  interests,  and  they  had  met 
in  conflict  both  in  the  Peloponnese  and  in  Sicily,  Now  at 
length,  after  eight  yeai-s,  the  worn-ont  fiction  of  a  pretended 
amity  was  discarded  ;  and  the  Spartans,  by  the  advice  of  Al- 
cibiades,  not  only  once  more  invaded  Attica,  but  made  a  pei-- 
manent  settlement  at  Deceleia  within  sight  of  Athens.  The 
main  theatre  of  the  straggle  continued,  however,  to  be  Sici- 
ly ;  where  the  Athenians  clung  with  desperation  to  a  scheme 
which  prudence  required  them  to  relinquish,  and  lavishly 
sent  fleet  after  fleet  and  army  after  aimy  to  maintain  a  con- 
flict which  was  hopeless.  Still  the  expedition  might  have 
re-embarked,  without  suflering  any  irreparable  disaster,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  improvement  in  ship-building,  devised  by 
the  Corinthians  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Syraensans, 
which  deprived  Athens  of  her  command  of  the  sea,  and  forced 
her  armies  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Thus  the  fatal  blow, 
frem  which  Athens  never  recovered,  was  struck  by  the  hatred 
of  Corinth,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  more  than 
avenged  the  injuries  of  half  a  century, 

CoNCLTTSiOM  OF  THE  Wab  IN  SlctLY.  Atheos  SEiids  out  a  ffeah  arma- 
ment under  Demosthenes  and  Enrjmedon.  Night  nttack  on  the  Syracaaan 
works  tails.  Haval  battles  in  the  harbor  of  Syracnse  result  in  defeat  of 
Athena,  Siege  raised.  Attempt  of  Hicias  and  Demosthenes  to  reach  the 
south  coast  feila.  Surrender  of  the  two  armies.  Ciael  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners, B.C.  413. 

24.  The  immediate  result  of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  was  the 
transference  of  the  war  to  Asia  Minor.  Her  great  losses  in 
Traurfer  of  ships  and  sailors  had  so  crippled  the  naval  power 
A^iamiiOT,  of  Athens,  that  her  command  of  the  sea  was  gone ; 
na  412.  the  more  so,  as  iier  adversaries  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  to  their  fleet  of  a  powerful  Sicilian  contin- 
gent. The  knowledge  of  this  entire  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  belligerents  at  sea,  encouraged  the  snb- 
ject-allies  generally  to  shake  off  the  Athenian  yoke.  Spaita 
saw  the  importance  of  encouraging  this  defection ;  and  cross- 
ing the  ^gean  Sea  in  force,  made  the  theatre  of  war  Asia 
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Minor,  the  islands,  and  the  Hellespont.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  able  to  mate  the  Persian  alliance,  which  she 
had  BO  long  sought,  of  use  to  her.  Persian  gold  enabled  her 
to  maintain  a  fleet  eqnal  or  superior  to  that  of  Athens,  and 
ultimately  gave  her  the  victory  in  the  long  doubtful  contest. 

25.  What  most  sui-prises  us,  in  the  thii-d  and  last  period 
of  the  wai',  is  the  vigor  of  the  Athenian  defense;  the  elas- 
Wondarfni       ^^^^Y  of  Spirit,  the  energy,  and  the  fertility  of  re- 
vigov  of  Aih-    source  ivhich  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  complete- 
ly sni-mounted  the  Sicilian  calamity,  and  made  the 

final  issue  once  moi-e  appear  to  be  doubtfal.  This  wonderiii! 
ery  of  Strength  and  power  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
i  due  to  the  genius  of  one  man — Alcibiades.  Bat 
something  most  be  attributed  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  people.  Athens,  like  Rome,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
admirable  in  misfortune ;  it  is  then  that  hei'  courage,  her  pa- 
tience, and  her  patriotism  deserve  and  command  our  sympsr 
thiea. 

DUIAILB  OP  THE  WaK  TII.I.  THE  DlSGEACE    Or   AlOIEIACES.       B.C.  412, 

Revolt  of  Cliioa,  Miletus,  and  other  Ionian  cities.  AiTangemeiits  betweeu 
Sparta  and^Tissajihemes.  Saraos  preserved  to  Athens  bj  B  Uoody  revoln- 
tion.  Battle  of  Miletus.  Ifaval  victoiy  of  Astyochiis.  Cnidus  and  Rhodee 
revolt  fi'om  Athens. — B.O.  411.  Wot  langmshea.  Plnease  of  Tiaeaphemes. 
Revolt  of  Aby<Io9,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium.  Mindavus  succeeds  Ab^o- 
cbnE,  and  transfers  tbe  war  V>  the  Hellespont,  where  he  is  suppoited  by 
Phai-nahaacis,  Recall  of  Alcibiadas.  Naval  victory  of  Sestna  gained  by 
Thrasybulus.'  At  home,  the  Athenians  lose  Eubcea. — b.c.  410.  Great  ric- 
toiy'of  Cyzicns  goiaed  by  Alcibiades.  Spartans  make  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected.— B.C.  409. '  Defeat  of  Thrasjllns,  near  Ephesus.  .  Vic- 
tory of  Abydos.  At  home,  loss  of  Sisiea  andPylos, — b.c.  408.  Aldbiadea 
vecovera  Chalcedon  andByzantinm.  Retums  to  Athens  and  is  recdvedwiih 
fevor  (B.C.  407) ;  but,  on  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Notium  by  his  lieatenant 
in  his  absence,  is  disgraced,  and  goes  into  exile. 

26.  The  aiiival  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  was 
of  great  advantage  to  Sparta,  and  mast  be  regarded  as  raain- 
Acrivai  of  the  ^^  effective  in  bringing  the  war  rapidly  to  a  suc- 
JouQgCTC^as  cessfwl  issue.  Hitherto  the  satraps  had  pursued 
victory  to       the  policy  which  the  interests  of  Persia  required, 

'^'^  had  trimmed    the  balance,  and  contrived   that 

neither  side  should  obtain  a  decided  preponderance  over  the 
other.  But  Cyrus  had  personal  views,  which  such  a  course 
would  i]ot  have  subserved.  He  required  the  assistance  of 
Greek  troops  and  ships  in  the  great  enterprise  that  ho  was 
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meditating ;  and,  to  ottain  such  aid,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  make  a  real  friend  of  one  Ijelligerent  or  tlie  other.  He 
chose  Sparta,  as  best  suited  to  furnish  hini  the  aid  he  re- 
quired; and,  having  made  his  choice,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  cause  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  It  was  his  prompt 
and  lavish  generosity  which  prevented  the  victory  of  Argi- 
nnsEe  from  being  of  any  real  sei-vice  to  Athens,  and  enabled 
Lysander  to  undo  its  effects  and  regain  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  within  the  space  of  tliirteen  months,  by  the  crowning 
victory  of  .^gos-potami.  That  victoiy  may  also  have  been 
in  another  way  the  result  of  Lysander'a  command  of  Per- 
sian gold ;  for  it  ia  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
Athenian  commanders  were  bribed,  and  that  the  negligence 
which  lost  the  battle  had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  stores  of 
Cyrus. 

Closing  Yeaks  of  the  Wab.  Conon  eiicceetls  Alcibiadea  in  the  com- 
mand, B.C.  4015.  Maval  victory  of  CaDieiatidas.  Conon  is  shut  np  in  Mjti- 
l£ne.  Great  efforts  made  to  release  him.  IFresh  armament  sent  oat,  and 
victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginus^.  Condemnation  of  the  genei'flla  for 
neglect  of  tile  men  on  hoard  the  disabled  ships.  Lysander  sent  as  com- 
mander by  SparCfl,  b.c.  405.  At  Htst,  declines  an  engagement.  Proceeds 
to  tlie  Hellespont  Takes  LampsacnE.  Destroys  tiie  Athenian  fleet  at  .^gos- 
potami,  except  the  squaJron  of  Conon.  Blocliades  Athens  by  sea,  while 
Pausanias  and  Agis  invest  it  by  land.  The  city  enrrendera  after  a  five 
raontbs'  siege— April,  u.c  i04.  The  long  walls  and  the  defenses  of  the 
Peirieus  are  destroyed ;  all  ships  of  war  except  twelve  are  given  np ;  Athens 
places  herself  nndw  the  kadevahip  of  Sparta,  and  the  city  is  handed  ovet  to 
an  olieareliy  of  thirty  men. 

27.  The  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  third  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  full  of  interest.  The  disastrons 
lutetnM  hia-  termination  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  threw  dis- 
dSite'tbis™''  credit  upon  demooratical  institutions;  and  im- 
period.  mediately  after  the  news  of  it  reached  Athens, 

the  constitution  was  modified  in  an  aristocratic  direction, 
B.C.  412.  The  change,  however,  then  made  was  not  regarded 
as  sufficient ;  and  in  b.c.  4H  a  more  complete  revolution  was 
effected.  Cowed  by  a  ten-orism  which  the  political  clubs 
knew  well  how  to  exereise,  the  Athenian  democracy  sub- 
mitted to  see  itself  abolished  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner. 
A  nominated  Council  of  400  succeeded  to  the  elective  jBoaXii; 
and  a  pretended  committee  of  5000  toot  the  place  of  the 
time-honored  ItcK^r/ma.    This  government,  which  was  practi- 
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cally  that  of  three  or  four  individuals,  lasted  for  about  four 
mouths,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  violence,  and  the  de- 
mocracy waa  restored  again  under  certain  i-estrictions. 

28.  The  triumph  of  Sparta  waa  the  triumph  thraughout 
Gi-eece  of  oligarchical  principles.  At  Athens  the  democracy 
_  .  .  ,  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  control  of  the  gov- 
si^B.  Op-  ernment  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Thirty, 
ofherieader-  a  hoard  which  has  acqnii-ed  in  history  the  omi- 
^  nous  name  of  "the  Thirty  Tyrants."    Boards  of 

Ten  (SEKapx<t")i  chosen  by  himself,  were  set  np  by  Lysander 
as  the  supreme  authority  in  Samos  and  in  other  cities,  while 
Spartan  "  harmosts,"  with  indefinite  powers,  were  established 
everywhere.  The  Greeks  found  that,  instead  of  gaining  by 
the  change  of  masters,  they  had  lost;  they  had  exchanged 
the  yoke  of  a  power,  which,  if  rapacious,  was  at  any  rate  re- 
fined, civilized,  and  polished,  for  that  of  one  which  added  to 
rapaoity  a  coarse  arrogance  and  a  cruel  harshness  which 
were  infinitely  exasperating  and  ofiensive.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  tribute  there  was  no  relaxation.  Sparta  found 
that,  to  maintain  an  empire,  she  must  have  a  revenue ;  and 
the  contributions  of  her  enbject-allies  were  assessed  at  the 
annual  rate  of  1000  talents  (^243,000). 

Time  or  the  Thiktt  Tyhabts  at  Athens.  Reign  of  TeiTor.  Interna! 
quaiTsls,  and  execiiiion  of  Tlieramenes.  Thiasybulos  and  the  exiles  seize 
Phyle;  advance  and  ocetjpj'  the  Feirajus.  Defeat  and  death  of  Critias. 
!blterfereiice  of  Lysondei:  and  PausniuRS.  Accommadetion  made  ivith  Spai-. 
ta— depoadtion  of  the  oligarchy,  and  relora  of  the  esiles.  ReEtoi-ation  of  tlie 
democracy  as  it  stood  before  the  capture  of  Athens,  b.  c,  403, 

The  condition  of  Alliens  nnderthe  Thirty  may  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of 
wliat  happened  generally  in  the  Gi'eel:  cities  which  the  foituiie  of  n-ar  had 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  Sparta. 

29,  The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ac.  401  to  400, 
belongs  less  to  the  history  of  Greece  than  to  that  of  Persia 
Bzpeditionof  (^^^  P-  ^^0) ;  bwt  it  had  some  important  conse- 
saaa*°:^cts  1"^'^*'^^  ^'^  *'hs  after  course  of  Greek  policy, 
on  Greek  fiid  The  weakness  of  Persia  was  laid  bare;  it  was 
rsianpo  i  y.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  capital  might  be  reached,  and  that 
Greek  troops  might  march  in  security  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Empire.  Hitherto  even  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks  on 
Pei-sian  territory  had  been  in  a  measare  defensive,  having 
for  their  object  the  security  of  European  Hellas,  or  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Gi-eek  cities  in  Asia.    Henceforth  ideas  of  actu- 
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al  coiif^uest  floated  before  the  Grecian  mind;  and  the  more 
re&tless  sfjirits  looked  to  this  quarter  as  the  best  field  for 
their  ambition.  On  the  side  of  tbe  Persians,  alaiiii  at  the 
jjossible  results  of  Greek  audacity  began  to  be  felt,  and  a 
new  policy  wa?  developed  in  consequence.  The  Court  of 
Susa  henceforth  took  an  active  part  in  the  Greek  struggles, 
allying  itself  continually  with  one  side  or  the  other,  and  em- 
ploying the  treasures  of  the  state  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
Greek  armaments,  or  in  corrupting  Greek  stateemen.  Final- 
ly, Persia  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  ultimate  ai-biter  of  the 
Greek  quarrels ;  and  rescripts  of  the  Great  King  at  once  im- 
posed peace  on  the  belligerents,  and  defined  the  terms  on 
which  it  should  be  concluded. 

30.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  Cyi-eian  expedition 
was  war  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  Sparta  was  known  to 
WHrofihe  have  lent  her  aid  to  Cyrus;  and  Tissaphenaes 
lenS.'o^aSM  ^^^  Orders,  oti  his  return  to  the  coast, to  retaliate 
■^**-  by  severities  on  the  Greek  cities,  which  were 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans.  The  challenge 
thus  thrown  down  was  i-eadily  accepted;  and  for  six  years 
— B.C.  399  to  394 — Sparta  carried  on  war  in  Asia  Minor,  fii-st 
under  generals  of  no  great  talent,  but,  finally,  under  Agesila- 
us,  who  sncceeded  in  makitig  the  Great  King  tremble  for  his 
empire.  The  consequences  would  probably  have  been  seri- 
ous, if  Persia  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  combination 
against  the  Spaitans  in  Greece  itself,  which  forced  them  to 
recall  Agesilalis  from  Asia. 

Attack  of  Tiss^hemeE  on  the  Gi'eek  cities,  B.C.  iOO.  Command  of  Tbim- 
bron,  and  veinfotcement  of  hia  iirmyby  the  returned  Ten  Thonsand,  B.C.  399. 
Thimbron  superseded  by  DercyJlidas— his  sncceBeful  camimigns.  Agesilfliis 
crosses  ioto  Asia,  e.c.  S9G,  and  takes  the  command.  Vicioiy  of  (lie  PactG- 
los,  B.C.  396.  Agesilnus  inrades  Phijgia  and  Faphlagoma.  His  recnl], 
B,c.  394. 

31.  Instigated  by  the  Pei-sians,  and  jealous  of  the  power 
of  Sparta,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  formed  an  al- 
corintiiiBii  Ii^n<*s  against  her  in  the  year  b.c.  395.  A  war  of 
Wnr  B.o.Mt  a  Checkered  character  followed.  Sparta  lost  the 
th™reaceo?  command  of  the  sea  by  tbe  great  victory  of  Co- 
ADtaieidas."  ^^^  ^^  Cuidus,  but  maintained  her  superiority  on 
land  in  the  battles  of  Corinth,  Coronsea,  and  Lechieum.  Still 
she  found  the  strain  upon  her  resources  so  great,  and  the  dif- 
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Acuity  of  resisting  the  confederation,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  gold  and  the  ships  of  Persia,  so  extreme,  that  after  a  few 
years  she  felt  it  necessaiy  to  procure  peace  at  any  cost.  It 
was  at  her  instance,  and  by  her  energetic  exertions,  that 
Persia  was  induced  to  come  forward  in  the  new  character  of 
arbiti-ess,  and  to  require  the  acceptance  by  the  Greeks  gen- 
erally of  the  terms  contained  ia  the  "  Peace  of  Antalcidas  " 
(see  p.  120) — terms  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks,  but  advan- 
tageous to  Sparta,  aa  the  clause  establishing  the  independ- 
ence of  all  the  Greek  states  (iroXtic)  injured  Corinth  and 
Thebes,  while  it  left  her  own  power  untouched. 

The  Spaitans  invade  Bceolia,  and  are  defeated  at  Haliartns,  d.  c.  395. 
Lysander  falls,  AgesilaQs  ia  reoaUed  fiom  Asia.  Victory  of  Conon  at  Cni- 
dns  soon  after  his  departure,  b.  c.  391.  Battle  of  Corinlli  and  CorOQiea  in 
the  same  year.  Battle  of  Lecbmata,  B.C.  393.  Conon  and  Phatnabazus 
with  a  Persian  fleet  ravage  the  Pelopcnnese  and  take  Cjtiiaa.  Long  Walls 
of  Athens  restored.  Revolutions  at  Corinth,  b.c,  392,  followed  by  a  nnioti 
with  Ai'gos,  Successes  of  IpMoiates.  Expeditions  of  Agesilalla  into  Acai^ 
nania,  b.o.  391,  and  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis,  b.c.  300.  Athenians  assist 
the  Cjpiiot  rebel,  Eyagoras.  Death  of  Thrasybulns.  Teleutias  plunders 
Pir£eQs,B.c.  388.     Acceptance  of  the  "Peaoeof  Antalcidas,"  b.c.  387. 

32.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  "Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas "  were  the  separation  of  Corinth  from  Argos,  and  the 
Effect  of  twa  deposition  of  Thebes  from  her  hegemony  over  the 
"Peace."  Bceotian  cities.  The  ]-e-eatablishment  of  Plataea 
followed,  a  judicious  measure  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  tend- 
ing to  produce  estrangement  between  Thebes  and  Athens. 
Sparta  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  Claiming  the 
right  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which  she  had 
negotiated,  she  extended  her  influence  on  all  sides,  nowhere 
meeting  with  resistance.  But  the  intoxication  of  success 
had  its  usual  effect  in  developing  selfishness  and  arrogance 
— fatal  defects  in  a  ruling  state,  always  stining  up  senti- 
ments of  hostility,  which  sooner  or  later  produce  the  down- 
Puuishmeot  fall  of  the  power  that  provokes  them.  The  domi- 
Htia'l^Haa'bj  neering  insolence  which  dictated  to  Mantineia  and 
Sparta.  PhHus,  might  indeed,  if  confined  to  those  cities,  or 

others  like  them,  have  had  no  ill  results ;  bat  when,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  citadel  of  Thebes  was  occupied,  and  the  act,  if 
Seizure  of  the  ^^^  Commanded,  was  at  least  approved  and  adopt- 
cadoieia,  fl.o.  ed  by  Sparta,  the  bitter  enmity  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece  was  aroused,  and 
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every  other  state  was  raade  to  feel  that,  in  its  turn,  it  might 
hy  some  similar  deed  be  deprived  of  independence.  But 
the  aggressor  was  for  the  time  triamphant ;  and  having  no 
open  enemy  now  within  the  limits  of  Greece  Proper,  sought 
one  on  the  hordera  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  where,  under  the 
headship  of  Olynthus,  a  powerful  confederacy  wsm  growing 
up,  consisting  in  part  of  Greek,  in  part  of  Macedonian,  cities. 
War  with  -^  '"''''  of  four  years,  B.C.  382  to  379,  sufficed  to 
^yQi^iB.D.o.  crush  this  rising  power,  and  thus  to  i-emove  from 
Northern  Greece  the  only  rival  which  Macedon 
had  seriously  to  fear — the  only  state  which,  by  its  situation, 
its  material  resources,  and  its  iiumerical  strength,  might  have 
offered  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Mace- 
donian Mngs  to  empire. 

33.  Thus  far  success  had  attended  eveiy  enterprise  of 
Sparta,  however  cruel  or  wicked;  but  at  length  the  day  of 
Thebes  recov-  ^'^tribution  came.  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  ef- 
BCBierinde-  fected.  a  bloody  revolution  at  Thebes,  recovered 
WM'™^rta  *''^  Cadmeia,  expelling  the  Spartan  garrison,  and 
aeainat  set  about  the   restoration  of  the   old  Bteotian 

Athena,  n.o.  league.  Athens,  injured  and  insulted,  declared 
*  war  against  her  old  rival,  made  alliance  with 

Thebes,  revived  her  old  confederacy  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms,  and  recovered  the  empire  of  the  seas  by  the  victories 
Pence  made  of  Naxos  and  Leucas.  All  the  efforts  of  Sparta 
with  Athene,  against  her  two  antagonists  failed,  and  after  seven 
yeai-s  of  unsuccessful  war  she  was  reduced  to  make  a  second 
appeal  to  Persia,  who  once  more  dictated  the  terms  on  which 
peace  was  to  be  made.  Athens,  now  grown  jealous  of  Thebes, 
was  content  to  sign,  and  her  confederates  followed  her  lead ; 
but  Thebes  by  the  mouth  of  Epaminondas  declined,  unless 
she  were  recognized  as  head  of  Bceotia.  As  Sparta  positive- 
ly refused  to  admit  this  claim,  Thebes  was  publicly  and  foi-- 
mally  excluded  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Pelopidas  Bnd  Ms  brother  exiles  enter  Thebes,  inarder  the  poleraardis,  and 
indncQ  the  Spartan  gavrison  to  c^tukte,  b.o.  379.  Expedition  of  Cleom- 
brotua  into  BteotJa,  and  attempt  of  Sphodrins  on  the  Pirsns,  b.c.  ST8.  Ac- 
quittal of  Spbodrifls  at  Sparta  caases  Athens  to  declare  war.  Eevival  of  the 
A-theniitn  confedei'acy,  hnt  as  a  voinntarj  nnion,  and  with  no  fixed  rate  of 
tribute.  New  arrangement  of  the  Athenian  properly-tax.  Two  Kqieditiona 
of  AgesilaUs  against  Thebes,  B.c.  378  and  377,  Attempt  of  Cleombrotus, 
B.C.  876.     Sparta  tries  to  reassert  liev  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  defeated  by 
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Chabi-ias  near  Nasoa,  B.C.  3Tfi,  and  by  Timotheus  off  the  poninBula  of  Leu- 
caSjB.c.  875.  Victory  of  Pelopidas  at  Tegyra,  B.C.  374,  and  reooveiy  of  all 
EcBOtia,  by  Tliebea,  except  Orchomenns.  B^otian  confederacy  teoi^aniKed. 
Thebes  attacl^s  Phocis.  Attempt  of  Spnrta  to  take  Coreyra  fells,  B.C.  873. 
Third  embassy  of  Antalddas  to  the  court  of  Susa,  and  aonolnsion  of  peace  at 
Spacla  between  all  the  belligerents  except  Thebes,  b.c.  872. 

Biae  of  Jason  of  PheiEe  lo  power  about  this  time.  Application  of  Poly- 
damas  the  Phaitalian  to  Sparta,  rejected,  e.c.  374.  Dioajfliiis  I.  of  Syracuse 
aids  the  Lacedjemonians,  b.c.  373. 

34.  Sparta  now,  having  only  Thebes  to  contend  with,  im- 
agined that  her  triumph  was  secure,  and  sent  her  troops  into 
Warotspar-  BiBotia  under  Cleombrotns,  hoping  to  oi-uBh  and 
^^ea"^**  destroy  Thebes.  But  the  magnificent  victoiy  of 
Batfleor  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra — the  fruit  at  once  of  ex- 
3n,fluaiia  traordinary  strategic  skill  at  the  time,  and  of  an 
couaeauene  excellent  training  of  his  soldiers  previously — 
dashed  all  these  hopes  to  the  ground.  Sparta  fell,  suddenly 
and  forever,  firoiQ  her  high  estate.  Almost  al!  Central  Greece 
joined  Thebes.  Arcadia  rose  and  began  to  organize  itself 
as  a  federatioa  The  Lacedsemonian  harmosts  were  expelled 
from  all  the  cities,  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  was  every- 
where put  down.  Epaminondas,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the 
murder  of  Jason  of  PherEe  left  him  free  to  act,  redoubled  his 
blows.  Entering  the  Peloponnese,  he  ravaged  the  whole 
Spai-tan  territory  at  will,  and  even  threatened  the  city ;  which 
Agesilafis  with  some  difficulty  preserved.  But  these  tem- 
porary losses  and  disgraces  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  permanent  injuries  which  the  pradent  policy  of  the  The- 
ban  leader  inflicted  on  his  foe,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ai- 
cadian  league  and  foundation  of  Megalopolis ;  and,  still  more, 
in  the  i-e-establishment  of  au  independent  Messenia,  and  the 
building  of  Mess6n4  Henceforth  Sparta  was  a  second-rate 
rather  than  a  first-rate  power.  She  ceased  to  exercise  a  he- 
gemony, and  was  territorially  not  much  larger  than  Arcadia 
or  Argos. 

Invasion  of  Cleoiubrotus  and  battle  of  Leuctra,  Vc.  371.  Appearance  on 
tlie  scene  of  Jason  of  Pherai,  by  whose  advice  the  defeated  army  is  allowed 
to  retire.  Great  increase  of  Thebaii  power  alarms  Athens.  AEsassination 
of  Jaaon  of  Pheree  (e.g.  370)  relieves  Thebes  ftom  ail  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger to  ber  doiuinion  at  home.  Invited  by  Arcadia,  Epominoiidas  inarches 
into  the  Peloponnese.  Ravages  Lacoiiia  and  attacks  Sparta  itself.  Founds 
Megalopolis  as  the  centre  of  an  Ai'cadian  confederation.  Bnilds  Messene', 
and  re-constitutes  Messenia  as  a  state.  Winters  in  Arcadia,  and  threatens  a 
second  attack  on  Sparta. 
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35.  In  her  distress,  Sparta  makes  appeal  to  Athens  for 
aid ;  and  an  alliance  is  formed  between  these  two  powers  on 
AiiiBuce  of  terms  of  equality,  which  is  joined  after  a  time  by 
sporK^&S'^  Achffla,Elis,  and  even  by  most  of  Arcadia,  where 
3&.  a  jealousy  of  Theban  power  and  interference  is 
gradually  developed.  Thebes,  partly  by  mismanagement, 
partly  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  her  being  now  the  lead- 
ing state,  arouses  hostility,  and  loses  ground  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  which  she  endeavors  to  i-ecover  by  obtaining  and  ex- 
hibiting a  Peraian  resciipt,  declaring  her  the  head  of  Greece, 
and  requiring  the  other  states  to  submit  to  her  under  pain 
of  the  Gi'cat  King's  displeasure.  But  missives  of  this  char- 
acter have  now  lost  their  foi-ce.  The  rescript  ia  generally 
rejected ;  and  the  power  of  Thebes  in  the  Peloponnese  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

36.  Meanwhile,  however,  slie  was  extending  her  influence 
in  Northern  Greece,  and  even  beyond  its  borders.     Her  ar- 
mies were  sent  into  Theasaly,  where  they  con- 

niBiie  floi^ect  tended  with  Alexander  of  Pherte,  the  brother  of 
*"    *  Jason,  and,  after  some  reverses,  succeeded  in  re- 

ducing him  to  dependence.  All  Thesealy,  together  with 
Magnesia  and  Achsea  Phthiotis,  were  thus  brought  under 
her  sway.  In  Macedonia,  she  arbitrated  between  the  dif- 
ferent claimants  of  the  throne,  and  took  hostages,  among 
■whom  was  the  young  prince  Philip.  Her  fleet  about  the 
same  time  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

First  espedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Aleximder  of  Phene,  b,c.  3G9.  A!- 
liai|ce  made  with  Alexander  of  Macedon. — Seconil  expedition,  ij.g.  868. 
Pelopidas  proceeds  on  into  Macedonia,  and  receives  hostages, — Tliird.  expe- 
dition, B.C.  366.  Pelopidas  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherje  wid  cast  into 
prison.  First  army  sent  to  release  him  defeated.  Second  snccessfiil,  under 
Epaminondas. — Fouith  expedition,  E.C.  3G3.  I'elopidas  slain. — Expedition 
of  Malcitas  and  Diogoiton  the  same  year.  Alexander  submits.  Thessaly 
reduced. 

37.  But  the  honor  of  Thebes  requii"ed  that  her  influence 
should  be  re-established  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  her  friends 
T!iBi>es  ooco  there  released  from  a  situation  which  had  become 
JE^I^i"™'™  one  of  danger.  Accordingly,  in  b.c.  362,  Epami- 
ne8B,B.o.Ma,  nondas  once  more  took  the  field,  and  entering  the 
Peloponnese,  was  within  a  little  of  surprising  Sparta.  Dis- 
appointed, however,  of  this  prey  by  the  activity  of  Agesi- 
latls,  and  of  Mantineia  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  Athenian 
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contiugent,  he  brought  matters  to  a  decision  by  a  pitched 
battle  J  in  which,  i-epeatiDg  the  tactics  of  Leuctra,  he  once 
more  completety  defeated  the  Spai^taus  and  their  allies,  dy- 
ing, however,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  B.C.  362.  His  deatii 
almost  compensated  Sparta  for  her  defeat,  eince  he  left  no 
■worthy  successor,  and  Thebes,  which  he  and  his  friend  Pe- 
lopidas  had  raised  to  greatness,  sank  back  at  once  to  a  level 
with  several  other  powers, 

38.  The  result  of  the  struggle  which  Sparta  had  provoked 
by  her  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  was  the  general  ex- 
„  ..  _o  haustion  of  Greece.  No  state  was  left  with  any 
pnMiiiced  bj-    decided  predominance.      Ihe  Joss  or  all  m  men 

nigg  e.  ^^^  money  was  great ;  and  the  battle  of  Manti- 
neia  deprived  Greece  of  her  ablest  general  If  proiit  was 
deiived  by  any  state  fi-om  the  war,  it  was  by  Athens,  who 
recovered  her  maritime  superiority  (since  the  attempt  of 
Epaminondas  to  establish  a  rival  navy  proved  a  failure),  re- 
.  constituted  her  old  confederacy,  and  even,  by  the  occupation 
of  Samos  and  the  Chersonese,  began  to  restore  her  empii'a 
In  Macedonia  her  influence  to  some  extent  balanced  that  of 
Thebes. 

39.  The  general  exhaustion  naturally  led  to  a  peace,  which 
was  made  on  the  principle  of  leaving  things  as  they  were. 
A  general  The  independence  of  Mess6n4  and  the  imification 
itom^Sich'  of  Arcadia  were  expressly  recognized,  while  the 
Clyde's  her-  ''t^^'iship  of  Thebes  and  Athens  over  their  respect- 
seit  ive  confederacies  was  tacitly  sanctioned.  Sparta 
alone  declioed  to  sign  the  terms,  since  she  would  on  no  ac- 
count forego  her  right  to  reconquer  Messenia,  She  had  no 
intention,however,  of  making  any  immediate  appeal  to  arms, 
and  allowed  her  king,  AgesilaQs,  to  quit  Sparta  and  take 
service  under  the  native  monarch  of  Egypt. 

Death  of  Agesilaiis  on  his  marcli  fram  Egj'pt  to  CyrSne,  n.c.  3GI.  His 
personal  character  stands,  perhaps,  as  high  as  that  of  Bpamiuondns  ;  but  in 
mihtAiy  genius  he  was  decidedly  infei'ior  to  his  Tliebiin  adversary. 

40.  The  peace  of  E.a  362  was  not  disturbed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Greece  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  yeai-s.  Meanwhile, 
Athene  anc-  liowcver,  hostilities  continued  at  sea  between  Al- 
ce^niiBseT-  exander  of  Pherse  and  Athens,  and,  in  the  con- 
irars,  B.ii.  3SS-  tinental   districts  beyond    the  limits   of  Greece 

Proper,  between  Athens  on   tlie  one   hand,  and 
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Amphipolia,  Perdiccas  of  Macedon,  and  the  Thracian  princes, 
Cotys  and  his  son  Cersotleptes,  on  the  other.  Athens  was 
intent  ou  recovering  her  old  donainion  iu  these  parts,  while 
the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  kings  wei-e  naturally  jealous 
of  her  growing  power.  Nothing,  however,  as  yet  showed 
that  any  important  consequences  would  arise  out  of  these 
petty  stmggles.  Macedonia  was  still  one  of  the  weakest  of 
the  states  which  boi-dered  on  Greece ;  and  even  when,  on 
the  death  of  Perdiccaa,  ac.  359,  hia  brother,  Philip,  who  had 
escaped  from  Thebes,  mounted  the  throne,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  moat  sagacious  intellect  to  foresee  danger  to  Greece 
from  this  quarter. 

41.  The  year  b.c,  358  waa  the  culmiuating-point  of  the 
second  period  of  Athenian  prosperity.  Athens  had  once 
snctflJWar,     more  made  heraelf  mistress  of  the  Chersonese; 

.  K.O.  oos-sdo.  g]j(,  ]j^^  recovered  Eubcea,  which  bad  recently 
attached  itself  t«  Thebes;  and  she  had  obtained  from  Philip 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  Amphipolis,  when  the 
revolt  of  a  considerable  number  of  her  more  distant  allies  en- 
gaged her  in  the  "  Social  War,"  the  results  of  which  injured 
her  greatly.  The  war  cost  her  the  services  of  her  three  best 
generals,  Chabrias,  Timothcus,  and  Iphicrates ;  exhausted  her 
tr^sury,  and  permanently  diminished  her  resources.  It  like- 
wise greatly  tarnished  her  half-recovei-ed  reputation. 

Details  oip  the  Wjh.  Revolt  begun— B.C.  358— by  Khodes,  Cob,  Chios, 
and  Bjiantiom,  which  are  afterwardB  joined  by  Sestus  and  othev  Hellespont- 
ine  towns,  and  are  flflsisted  by  MansSlus,  king  of  Caria.  Unsuccessful  siege 
of  Chios  by  Cliai-es  and  Chabrias,  in  which  Chabrias  falls,  B.C.  358.  Sie^ 
of  Byiantium,  b.c.  357.  ITnencceBsfnl  sea-fight.  Chares  accuses  T^motheus 
and  Iphicmtes,  tbe  former  of  whom  is  condemned  and  goes  into  exile,  while 
the  latter  is  disgraced,  being  never  afterwards  employed  in  any  sei-vice. —Cha- 
res, Cbaridemua,  and  Phocion  in  command,  b.o.  856,  assist  tJie  revolted  sa- 
trap, Artftbazns,  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  pay  their  siulors.  Victory  gained 
over  Tithraustes.  The  Peisian  comt  threatens  vengeance,  and  Athens  has- 
Uly  makes  peace,  B.C.  3G6,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  four  rebel 

42.  The  period  of  the  "Social  War"  was  also  disastrous 
for  Athens  in  another  respect.  So  completely  did  the  stnig- 
Losseaof  Ath-  S^^  ^i^h  her  allies  occupy  ber  attention,  so  inea- 
ene  to  PUHp.  pa^ig  ^as  she  at  this  period  of  carrying  on  more 
than  one  war  at  a  time,  that  she  allowed  Philip  to  absorb, 
one  after  another,  AmpliipoUs,  Pydna,  Potidsea,  and  MethCn6, 
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and  thus  to  sweep  her  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  almost  with- 
out offering  resistance.  At  firat,  indeed,  she  was  cajoled  by 
the  crafty  monai-cb ;  but,  even  when  the  mask  was  thrown 
ofF,  she  made  no  adequate  effort,  but  patiently  allowed  the 
establishment  of  Macedonian  ascendency  over  the  entire  re- 
gion extending  from  the  Peneus  to  the  Nestus. 

43.  Before  the  "  Social  War  "  had  come  to  an  end,  another 
exhausting  straggle — fatal  to  Greece  in  its  consequences — 
Sflcred  War,  was  foegun  in  the  central  region  of  Hellas,  through 
11. o.  861-846.  ^j|g  vindictiveness  of  Thebes.  Down  to  the  bat- 
tle of  T^uctra,  Phocis  had  fought  on  the  Spartan  side,  and 
had  thus  provoked  the  enmity  of  Thebes,  who  now  resolved 
on  her  destruction.  The  Amphictyonic  assembly  suffered 
itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  oppressors ;  and,  by  con- 
demning Phocis  to  a  fine  which  she  could  not  possibly  pay, 
compelled  her  to  fight  for  her  existence.  A  war  followed,  in 
which  Phocis,  by  the  ecizuro  and  expenditure  of  the  Delphic 
treasures,  and  the  assistance,  in  some  important  conjunc- 
tures, of  Achtea,  Athens,  and  Spaita,  maintained  herself  for 
eleven  years  against  Thebes  and  her  allies.  At  last,  Tiiebes, 
blinded  by  her  passionate  hatred,  called  in  Philip  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  thus  purchased  the  destraction  of  her  enemy  at 
a  cost  which  involved  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  Ureece  gen- 
erally. 

Sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Phocis,  B.C.  857.  PhiloniSlns  is 
niitde  general ;  hs  seizes  I>elptii,  ani)  employs  its  treasures  in  raising  merce- 
naries. After  several  victories,  he  is  defeated  and  £ills  in  battle,  B.C.  354. 
Onomtirchtis,  brother  of  PhilomSlns,  takes  the  conunund.  He  conijuers  Lo- 
cris  and  Doris,  inrades  Bojotia,  and  captures  Orchomenus,  b.c.  353.  His 
aid  is  implored  by  Lyeophron,  tyrant  of  Pberfe,  who  is  attacked  by  Philip. 
He  enters  Tliessaly  and  joins  Lyeophron,  engages  the  army  of  Philip,  but 
is  deleated  and  slain,  b.c.  352.  Phayllus  succeeds  him.  Philip  tlii'eateiis 
Thermopjiso,  which  is  saved  by  the  promptitude  of  Athens.  War  continues 
with  varied  anccess,  first  under  Pbayf las,  andafier  his  death,  d.o.  351,  under 
Fbatecus,  son  of  Onomarchns ;  but  the  Delphic  treasures  being  exhausted, 
the  power  of  Phocis  wanes,  and  internal  quarrels  bej^n,  B.C.  347.  Thebes 
involies  the  lud  of  Philip ;  Athens  is  cajoled  into  standing  neutral ;  and  Pha- 
Itecns  is  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  B.C.  346.  Phibp  passes  Thermop- 
ylas  unopposed,  oruehes  Phocis,  and  is  rewarded  by  admission  to  the  Am- 
phictyonic Coundl  in  lien  of  that  state. 

44.  The  ruin  of  Greece  was  now  rapidly  consummated. 
Within  six  years  of  the  submission  and  punishment  of  Phocis, 
Philip  openly  declared  war  against  Athens,  the  only  power 
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in  Greece  capable  of  offering  Mm  any  important  opposition. 
His  efforts  at  first  were  directed  towards  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  but  the  second 
"Saered  War"  gave  him  a  pretext  for  marching  hia  forces 
throagh  Thermopylffl  into  Central  Greece;  and  though 
Thebes  and  Athens  joined  to  oppose  him,  the  signal  victory 
of  CLteroneia  (b.&  338)  laid  Greece  prostrate  at  his  feet.  All 
the  states,  excepting  Sparta,  at  once  acknowledged  his  su- 
premacy; and,  to  mark  distinctly  the  extinction  of  inde- 
pendent Hellas,  and  its  absorption  into  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy, Philip  was,  in  b.c.  337,  formally  appointed  generalis- 
simo of  iinited  Greece  against  the  Persians.  His  assassina- 
tion in  the  next  year  excited  hopes,  but  produced  no  real 
changa  The  aspirations  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Greece 
after  freedom  were  quenched  in  the  blood  which  deluged  re- 
Tolted  Thebes,  B.a  385;  and  assembled  Greece  at  Corinth 
once  more  admitted  the  headship  of  Macedon,  and  conferred 
on  the  youthful  Alexander  the  dignity  previously  granted 
ta  his  father. 
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BOOK   IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  MONARCHY. 

Geographical  Outline. 

1.  Macedoxia  Pkopee  was  the  country  lyiog  immediate- 
ly to  the  north  of  Theseaiy,  between  Mount  Scardus  on  the 
„..,,,.,.       one  hand  and  the  maritime  plain  of  the  Keriaiis 

and  Bottiffiang  (Thracians)  on  the  other.  It  was 
bounded  towards  the  north  by  Pseonia,  or  the 
country  of  the  Pteonians,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  an 
iiTegiilar  line,  running  probably  a  little  north  of  the  4l8t 
parallel  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  was  about 
ninety  miles,  while  its  width  fi-om  east  to  west  may  have 
averaged  seventy  miles.  Its  area  was  probably  not  much 
short  of  6000  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  Belgium. 

2.  The  character  of  the  tract  comprised  within  these  lira- 
its  was  multiform,  but  for  the  most  part  fertile.  High 
Choracterof  luonntain-chains,  capped  with  snow  during  the 
the  region,  gi-eater  part  of  the  year,  and  very  varied  in  the 
directions  that  they  take,  divide  the  territory  into  a  number 
of  diatiuct  basins.  Some  of  these  have  a  late  in  the  centre, 
into  which  all  the  superfluous  moisture  drains ;  others  are 
watered  by  rivei-s,  which,  with  one  exception,  flow  eastward 
to  the  .^gean.  In  both  cases  the  basins  are  of  large  extent, 
offering  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  plains. 
The  more  elevated  regions  are  for  the  most  pai-t  richly 
wooded,  and  abound  with  sparkling  rivulets,  deep  gorges, 
and  frequent  waterfalls ;  but  in  places  this  character  gives 
way  to  one  of  dullness  and  monotony,  the  traveller  passing 
for  miles  over  a  succession  of  bleak  downs  and  bare  hill  sides, 
stony  and  shrubless, 

3.  The  principal  Rivers  of  the  region  were  the  Lydias,  or 
Ludias,  now  the  Karasmak,  and  the  Haliacmon,  now  the  Vis- 
liivsra  nud  tritza.  Besides  these,  thei-e  was  a  third  stream 
hikes.  ^f  some  importance,  the  Erigon,  a  tributary  of  the 
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Axius.  The  chief  Lakes  were  those  of  Castoria,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Haliacmon,  of  Begonitis  (Osti-ovo  ?)  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Eordaeans,  and  the  Lydiaa  JPalus,  near  Pella. 

4.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  "Upper"  and  "Lower." 
Upper  Macedonia  comprised  the  whole  of  the  hi-oad  mount- 
Di  ainoua  tract  which  lay  between  Seardas  and  Bei'- 

mius ;  whUe  Lower  Macedonia  was  the  compara- 
tively narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  flank  and  at  tho  foot 
of  Berniiua,  between  that  range  and  the  tracts  known  as  Pieria 
and  Bottiiea.  Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts,  which  for  the  most  part  took  their  names  fi-om 
the  tribes  inhabiting  them.  The  principal  were,  to  the  north, 
Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  on  the  river  Erigon ;  to  the  west, 
Oreetis  and  Elymeia,  on  the  upper  Haliacmon ;  and  in  the 
centre,  Eordasa,  about  Late  Begorritis. 

A  good  sketch  of  Macedonian  geography  is  given,  in  Mt.  Grote'b  History 
o/"  Greece,  part  ii.  cliap.  xxv.  The  modem  trayellei's  who  have  best  descrilied 
the  region  are 

liBAEK,  CoL,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  HI.  (See  p.  13G.) 

Leab,  E.,  Joumals  of  a  Landscape  Painter.     London,  18S1 ;  Inrge  8yo. 

PoNQUBViLLE,  Voyoge  de  la  Orece.     Paris,  1824 ;  4  vols.  Svo ;  3d  edition. 

GRJaEiiicii, Keisen darch Bianeliett iind A/baitieB.     Giittingen,  1843;  8vo. 


HISTOraCAL  SKETCH. 
MEST  PERIOD. 


SooKCEs,  For  the  ficst  two  centitiies  Macedonian  history  is  almost  a 
blanli,  nothing  but  it  few  names  and  some  mjthic  (ales  being  preserved  to 
us  in  Hei'odotas.  That  wiiter  is  the  best  authority  for  the  ragns  of  Amyn- 
las  I.  and  his  son  Alexander ;  but  he  must  be  supplemented  Irom  Thueydi- 
des  (ii.  99)  and  Justin-  Thucydides  is  the  chief  aathority  for  the  i-eign  of 
Perdiceas.  Por  the  period  from  Archelaiis  to  Alexander  we  depend  mainly 
on  Justin  and  Diodoms.  Philip's  histoiy,  howevei-,  may  be  copiously  illus- 
ti'aled  from  the  Attic  ouatora,  especially  JEschines  and  Demosthenes ;  hot 
these  partisan  wrilers  must  not  be  trusted  implicftly.  On  the  hieton-  of 
Alexander  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  andent  authorities  is  Asriah  (Ex- 
peditio  Alexandri),  who  followed  contemporary  writers,  especially  Aristobu- 
his  and  Ptolemy  LagL  Some  interesting  particnlars  are  nlso  furnished  by 
Plutarch  (Fit.  Alex.),  Nearchus  (Penii^ns),  and  Dioilorus  (bool;  xvii.)-     Tlie 
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biogi'aphj  of  Q,  Cuitiua  is  a  I'helorical  exercilation,  on  which  it  is  impoesiblo 
to  place  any  dependence.  (A  good  edition  of  the  Periplm  of  Nbaechub, 
the  only  wviting  of  a  companion  of  Alexander  that  has  come  dovni  to  us,  is 
contained  in  C.  MiJLLER'a  GeograpM  (ineci  StinaTes.  Paris,  1855;  2  vols, 
tall  8vo.) 

Among  modem  works  specially  treating  tile  histories  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  best  are — 

OuTiun,  Sialmre  de  Philippe,  roi  de'-Mdcfdaiae.  Paris,  1740  ;  2  rols. 
8vo. 

Lbiuihd,  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedaa. 
London,  17ei ;  4£o.- 

WituAMS,  Therldfe  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great;  originaUj' 
published  in  the  Fandly  Library.    Loudon,  1830 ;  8ro. 

DnorsEN,  Gemhichte  Alexander's  dee  Grosses..     Hamburg,  1833  ;  8vo. 

1.  AccOKDiNG  to  the  tradition  generally  accepted  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  under  Philip  and 
MttCKtonion  Alexander  attained  to  such  extraordinary  great- 
kingdom         nees,  was  founded  fey  Hellenic  emigrants  from 

fuuuded  nliont     ,       >  mr       ir         t       ■  .1.  1 

I..O.700.  Kinga  Argos.  The  Macedonians  themselves  wei-e  not 
jnias  .  jjg^igjjgg,  ^jjgy  belonged  to  the  barbaric  i-aees, 
not  greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks  in  ethnic  type,  but  far 
behind  them  in  civilization,  which  bordered  Hellas  upon  the 
north.  They  ivere  a  distinct  race,not  Pieonian,not  Elyrian, 
not  Thracian ;  but,  of  the  three,  their  connection  was  closest 
with  the  Illyrians.  The  Argive  colony,  received  hospitably, 
gradually  acquired  power  in  tlie  region  about  Mount  Bermi- 
iis;  and  Pei-diccas,  one  of  the  oiiginal  emigrants,  was  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus)  acknowledged  as  king,  (Other  writ- 
era  mentioned  three  kings  anterior  to  Perdiccas,  whose  joint 
reigns  covered  the  space  of  about  a  century.)  The  period 
which  follows  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  little  being  known  - 
of  it  but  the  names  of  the  kings. 

KiSGS  ritojt  Pebuicoas  I.  to  Amyntab  I. ; — 1.  Perdiceas  I.  Reigned 
nearly  fifty  years,  from  abont  n.  c.  700  to  650.  Succeeded  by  2.  Ai^ns, 
his  son,  who  reigned  about  thirty  years,  li.a  S50  to  620.  After  hira  carae 
his  son,  8.  Philip  I.,  mho  also  reigned  aboat  thirty  years,  E.G.  CSO  to  690. 
Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  4.  Aeropns,  whose  reign  lasted  about 
twenty-five  years,  B.C.  690  to  565  ;  and  Acropua  by  his  son,  S.  Alcetas, 
whose  rdgn  lasted  twenty-eight  or  tiven^-nine  years,  b.c.  665  to  637.  Al- 
cetas was  followed  by  his  son,  6.  Amyntasl.,  who  waskingat  the  time  of 
the  expedition  conducted  by  Megabazus,  b.c.  607. 

2.  With  Amyntas  I.,  who  was  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hystaspis,  light  dawns  upon  Macedonian  history.  We  find 
that  by  this  time  the  Macedonian  monarehs  of  this  line 
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B  of  con-  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Pieria  and  Bot- 
1™  of*^  tifea,  had  crossed  the  Axius  and  conquei-ed  Myg- 
•  doiiia  and  Antliemus,  had  dislodged  the  original 
Eordi  from  Eordia  and  themselves  occupied  it,  and 
had  dealt  similarly  with  the  Alm6pe3  in  Almopia,  on  the 
KhiBdias.  But  the  advance  of  the  Persians  into  Enrope 
gave  a  sudden  check  to  this  period  of  prosperity.  After  a 
submission  which  was  more  nominal  than  real,  in  b.c.  507, 
.  the  Macedonians,  in  b.c  492,  became  Persian  subjects,  retain- 
ing, however,  their  own  kings,  who  accepted  the  position  of 
tributaries.  Amyntas  I,  who  appears  to  have  died  about 
B.C.  498,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  T.,  king  at  the 
time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  who  played  no  imim- 
poitant  part  in  the  expedition,  b.c.  480  to  470. 

3.  The  repulse  of  the  Persians  set  Macedonia  free ;  and  the 
cai'eer  of  conquest  appeai-s  to  have  been  at  once  resumed. 

Crestonsea  and  Bisaltia  were  i-educed,  and  the 
queaire-  Macedonian  dominion  pushed  eastward  almost  to 
the  Sti-ymon.  The  authority  of  the  monarchs  of 
Pella  was  likewise  extended  over  most  of  the  inland  Mace- 
donian tribes,  as  the  Lyncostie,  the  Eleimiots,  and  others,  who 
however  retained  their. own  kings. 

Alexander,  (he  Eon  of  Amyntas,  i9  said  to  have  reigned  eitbei'  forty-three 
or  fofty-fonr  years,  probably  from  about  ».c.  498  to  4fi4.  Perdiccas,  liia  son 
and  Buoeeasor,  i^gaed  probably  fortj-one  years,  from  b.c.  454  to  413. 

4.  But  Macedonia  was  about  this  time  hei-self  exposed  to 
attacks  from  two  itnqulet  neighbors.  The  maritime  confed- 
WsrsofPer-  eracy  of  Athens,  which  gave  her  a  paramount  au- 
r^^^Bd^  thority  over  the  Greek  cities  in  Chalcidice,  and 
Atiwns.  even  over  Meth8n6  in  Pieria,  bronght  the  Athe- 
nians into  the  near  neighborhood  of  Macedon,  and  necessita- 
ted relations  between  the  two  powers,  which  were  at  first 
friendly,  but  which  grew  to  be  hostile  wJien  Athena  by  her 
colony  at  Amphipolis  put  a  check  to  the  further  progress 
of  Macedon  in  that  direction ;  and  were  still  more  enibit- 
tered  by  the  encouragement  which  Athens  gave  to  Mace- 
donian chiefs  who  rebelled  against  their  sovereign.  About 
the  same  time,  a  powerful  Thracian  kingdom  was  formed 
under  Sitalces,  b.c.  440  to  420,  which  threatened  destrnction 
to  the  far  smaller  Macedonian  state  with  which  it  was 
conterminous.     Macedonia,  however,  under  the  adroit  Per- 
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both  dangers;  and,  on  the  whole,  increased  in 
prosperity. 

Commencement  of  differences  with  Atliens,  probably  about  B.C.  137,  when 
Amphipolis  was  colonized.  Support  given  to  the  brother  of  rerdicena,  Philip, 
and  a  chief  named  Derdas.  Perdiccas  retaliates  by  exciting  the  subject^nllies 
of  Athens  to  revolt,  b.c.  482.  Revolt  of  Potidiea,  supported  by  Perdiecas, 
n.c.  132  to  430.  Invasion  of  Sitalcesj  b.c.  ,4S9.  Peace  made  by  a  nuuriagc 
between  Seuthes,  nephew  and  heir  of  Sitalces,  mid  Stratonice,  sister  of  Per- 
dioeas.  Invitation  given  by  Perdiccas  lo  Brasidas,  b.c.  434,  greatly  damages 
Athens.  War  between  Perdiccas  and  Athens  continues,  witb  intervals  of  ' 
pence,  down  to  b.c.  416.  , 

5.  The  i-eign  of  Archelails,  the  bastard  son  of  Perdiocas  IL, 
though  short,  was  very  important  for  Macedon,  since  this 
Briiiinutrei  P^ince  laid  the  foundation  of  her  military  great- 
<if  ArcteiflUs,   ness  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  army, 

■while  at  the  same  time  he  strengthened  and  im- 
proved the  country  by  the  construction  of  highways  and  of 
forts.  ITe  was  also  the  first  of  the  Macedonian  princes  who 
endeavored  to  encourage  among  his  people  a  taste  for  Greek 
literature.  Euripides  the  ti-agedian  was  welcomed  to  his 
court,  as  also  was  Plato  the  philosopher,  and  perhaps  Hellan- 
icus  the  historian.  He  engaged  in  wars  with  some  of  the 
Macedonian  princes,  as  particularly  with  AiThibEeus ;  but  he 
was  relieved  from  all  hostile  collision  with  Athens  by  the 
Sicilian  disaster.  The  character  of  Archelafls  was  sanguin- 
ary and  treacherous;  in  his. habits  he  was  licentious.  After 
reigning  fourteen  yeare,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  victims 
of  his  lust,  B.C.  399. 

6,  The  murder  of  Arehelafls  introduced  a  period  of  dis- 
turbance, both  internal  and  external,  which  l^ted  til!  the  ac- 
Fottyyearaof  t«s^i<*"  of  PMlip,  B.C.  359.  During  this  interval 
distnr^nce,     the  Macedonian  court  was  a  constant  scene  of 

plots  and  assassinations.  The  direct  lino  of  suc- 
cession having  failed,  numerous  pretenders  to  the  crown 
sprang  up,  who  at  different  times  found  supporters  in  the 
Illyrians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Thebans,  and  the  Athe- 
nians. Civil  wars  were  almost  perpetual.  Kings  were  driven 
from  their  thrones  and  recovered  them.  There  were  at  least 
two  regencies.  So  violent  were  the  commotions  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  the  kingdom  could  long  continue 
to  maintain  its  existence ;  and,  if  the  Olynthian  league  had 
been  allowed  to  constitute  itself  without  interference,  it  is 
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not  unlikely  that  Macedon  would  have  been  absorhed,  either 
by  that  confederacy  or  by  the  Illyrians. 

KiKG3  JMD  Eegents  froDi  B.C.  399  to  359: — 1.  Orestes,  son  of  ArchelaUa, 
a  minor,  E^gna  four  Jem's  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeroptis,  B.C.  899  u> 
395.  2.  ASropus,  having  muvdered  Orestes,  reigns  nearly  two  years  as  actual 
king,  B.C.  396  to  394.  He  is  suoceedecl  by  Ms  son,  3.  Pausanios,  who  reigns 
one  year,  when  he  is  BBEas^QBtedby  AinyntasIL,  D.C.  393.  4.  AmyntasIL 
hafj  a  r^n  which  lasts,  from  its  Grst  year  to  its  last,  twenty-fanr  years,  B.C. 
893  to  369 ;  but  duiing  a  part  of  this  time  he  is  expelled  from  hia  kingdom, 
G.  ArgeuB,  the  brother  of  Pausanias,  reigns  during  the  two  yeaiB,  fl.o.  893 
and  391.  Amynlas  then  reeovei's  his  kingdom,  and  retains  it  to  his  death,  in 
jj.c  369 ;  but  during  these  years  he  is  several  times  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. At  one  time  the  IlljTians,  at  another  the  Olynthians,  press  him 
hard ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  Spana  that  he  is  able  t*  maintain  himself. 
G,  Alexander  11.,  the  son  of  Amyntaa,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  between 
one  and  two  years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  of  Aloms,  who  became 
r^:ent  for  Perdiccas,  the  brother  of  Alexander  II.,  B.C.  368,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  that  position  by  Pelopidas.  (See  p.  217.)  He  held  the  anpveue 
power  for  a  little  moi'c  than  three  years,  and  was  then  murdered  in  his  turn 
by  PerdiccaB  III.,  B.O.  36*.  .  7.  Peidiccas  ni.  reigned  five  years,  B.C.  364 
to  359.  The  Athenians  assisted  him  against  the  claims  of  a  pretender  named 
Pausanias;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  Ml  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  n.c 
359,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  son,  Amynlas.  He  was  succeeded,  how- 
ever, on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  Philip  II. 

7.,  The  reign  of  Philip  is  the  tnraing-point  in  Macedonian 
history.  Hitherto,  if  we  except  Archelalla,  Macedonia  had 
Acceaeiouof  "°*  possessed  a  Single  king  whose  abilities  ex- 
J'hiiiftu.a  seeded  the  common  average,  or  whose  aims  had 
about  them  any  thing  of  grandeur.  Notwith- 
standing their  asseited  and  even  admitted  Hellenism,  the 
"barbarian"  character  of  their  training  and  associations 
had  its  effect  on  the.  whole  line  of  sovereigns ;  and  their 
highest  qualities  were  the  rude  valor  and  the  sagacity  bor- 
dering upon  cunning  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  savages. 
But  Philip  was  a  monarch  of  a  different  stamp.  In  natural 
ability  he  was  at  least  the  equal  of  any  of  his  Greek  contem- 
poraries ;  while  the  circumstances  under  which  he  gi-ew  to 
manhood  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
his  talents.  At  the  impressible  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent 
as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  whei-e  he  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  three  years  (b.c.  368  to  365),  while  that  state  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das.  He  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  those  great 
men,  was  led  to  study  their  system,  and  emulate  their  ac- 
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tions.  He  leiimt  the  gveat  importance  of  military  training, 
and  the  value  of  inventivenesa  to  tliose  who  wish  to  suc- 
ceed in  war ;  he  also  acquired  a  facility  of  espreesiog  him- 
self in  Greek,  which  was  tincommon  in  a  Macedonian. 

8.  The  situation  of  Philip  at  his  accession  was  one  of  ex- 
treme emhaiTassment  and  difficulty.  Besides  Amyntae,  his 
Condition  of  ncphew,  for  whom  he  at  first  professed  to  be  re- 
Ma^|o"^»  gent,  there  were  at  least  five  pretenders  to  the 
enmsfEBBOf     throne,  two    of  whom,  Pausanias    and    Argieus, 

**■  were  suiJpoited  by  the  arms  of  foreignere.    The 

Illyiians,  moreover,  had  recently  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Pei-diccas,  and,  flashed  with  success,  had  advanced  into  Mac- 
edonia and  occnpied  most  of  the  western  provinces.  Pajonia 
on  the  north,  and  Thrace  upon  the  east,  were  unquiet  neigh- 
bors, whose  hostility  might  he  counted  on  whene\'er  othei' 
pedis  threatened.  Within  two  years,  however,  Philip  had 
repressed  or  overthrown  all  these  enemies,  and  found  him- 
self free  to  commence  those  wars  of  aggression  by  which  ho 
converted  the  monarchy  of  Macedon  into  an  empire. 

Peace  purchased  from  Tlirace,  B.C.  859.  KegotiationB  with  Athens.  Am- 
pbipolis  evacuated,  Argieus  defeated  and  captured.  PieoDJn  invaded,  B.C. 
358.  Gre^  defeat  of  the  liljrianB  under  Bardjlis.  Macedonian  frontier 
pushed  westward  to  Late  Ljchnitis.     Philip  proclaimed  king,  b.c.  859. 

9.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Philip  to  profess 
himself  a  fi-iend  of  the  Athenians.     Now,  however,  that  his 

hands  were  free,  it  was  his  first  object  to  disembar- 
npon  Atheug,  rass  himself  of  these  near  neighbors,  who  blocked 

'^  '  ■  up  his  coaat-line,  watched  his  movements,  and 
might  seriously  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  b,c.  368,  when  Athens  was 
already  engaged  in  the  "  Social  "War,"  he  suddenly  laid  siege 
to  Amphipolis.  Having  taken  the  town,  while  he  amused 
Athens  with  promises,  he  proceeded  to  attack  and  capture 
Pydna  and  Potidiea,  actual  Athenian  possessions,  making 
over  the  latter  to  Olynthus,  to  foment  jealousy  between  her 
and  Athens.  He  then  conquered  the  entire  coast  district 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestns,  thus  becoming  mas- 
ter of  the  important  Thracian  gold-mines,  from  which  he 
shortly  derived  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents ! 

MiuTiago  of  Philip  with  Oijmpias,  B.C.  357.  Foundation  of  Phihppopolis, 
or  Philippi,  on  tlio  site  of  Crenides,  fur  the  protection  of  the  gold-mines. 
Birth  of  Alexandei',  b.o.  356. 
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10.  The  year  aft«r  these  conquests  we  find  Philip  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  he  interferes  to  protect  the  AleuadiB  of  Larisaa 

f  *g^i"st  the  tyrants  of  Pherae.  The  tyrants  call 
■riieasoiy,  u.o.  ill  the  aid  of  the  Phocians,  then  at  the  zenith  of 
their  power,  and  Philip  suffers  certain  reverses ; 
but  a  few  years  later  he  is  completely  victorious,  defeats  and 
tills  Onomarchus,  and  brings  under  his  dominion  the  whole 
of  Thessaly,  together  with  Magnesia  and  Achica  Phthiotis, 
At  the  same  time,  he  conqueru  MethSne,  the  last  Athenian 
posse'-siou  on  the  coast  of  Maeedon,  attacks  Maroneia,  and 
threatens  the  Chersonese.  Athens,  the  sole  power  which 
coulil  effectually  have  cheeked  these  guecesses,  made  only 
slight  and  feeble  efforts  to  prevent  them.  Already  Philip 
had  found  the  advantage  of  having  friends  among  the  Attic 
orators;  and  their  labore, backed  by  the  selfish  indolence 
which  now  characterized  the  Athenians,  produced  an  in- 
action, which  had  the  most  fetal  consequences. 

First  expeclition  of  Philip  into  111688317,  "-"•  ^55.  Conqoest  of  Mathou^ 
B.C.  8Bi.  Second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  b.c.  353.  Philip  twice  defenled 
by  Onomarchas.  Third  expedition ;  victoiy  of  Philip ;  Onomarchns  sliiin, 
n.c.  353. 

11.  The  victory  of  Philip  over  Onomarchus  roused  Atb- 
ens  to  exertion.  Advancing  to  Thermopylee,  Philip  found 
cnndnct  of  ^^^  P*^^  already  occupied  by  an  Athenian  army, 
ttie ^'Saoreci    and  did  Hot  venture  to  attack  it.    Greece  was 

saved  for  the  time ;  but  six  yeara  later  the  folly 
of  the  Thebans,  and  the  fears  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
driven  to  despair  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Olynthian  and 
Euboic  wai-a,  admitted  the  Macedonian  conqueror  within 
the  barrier.  Accepted  as  head  of  the  league  against  the 
impious  Phocians,  Philip  in  a  few  weeks  brought  the  "  Sa- 
cred War"  to  an  end,  obtaining  as  his  reward  the  seat  in 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  of  which  the  Phocians  were  de- 
]>rived,  and  thus  acquiring  a  sort  of  right  to  intei-meddle  as 
much  as  he  liked  in  the  affairs  of  Central  and  even  South- 
cm  Hellas. 

Attempt  10  pass  ThevmopjliC  tiiils,  b.c  362.  Philip  attacks  Hero30n-tei- 
ihos.  His  navy  damages  the  commerce  of  Athens,  B.C.  851.  Oljnthian 
war  commeneea,  b.c.  350.  Euboaa  teiolts  from  AtJiens,  n.c.  349.  Victory 
of  Phoeion  at  Tamynre.  Olynthian  war  ended  by  the  captare  and  destrnc- 
tion  of  Olynthns  and  thiilj-ono  other  Chalcidio  cities,  b.c.  847.  Despair  of 
Athens.     The  Thebans  invite  Philip  to  conduct  !he  war  against  the  Pho- 
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dans.  Athena  negotiates  a  peace,  deserting  the  Phocians,  who,  as  they  can 
not  hold  Thennopjlie  wilJiout  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  are  compelled  to 
make  their  snttmission,  b.  c.  346.  Philip  enters  Phocis,  rednces  ail  the  towns, 
and  disperses  the  inhabitants  into  villages.  Accepted  into  the  Amphictyoniu 
League,  he  necessarily  becomes  its  head. 

12.  The  main  causes  of  Philip's  wonderful  sncccss  were 
twofold :  —  (a)  Bettering  the  lessons  taught  him  by  hia 
CKuseBofThii-  ™°'^^*  ^°  ^^^  ^^"^  *'^  ■"'^'■f  Epaminondas,  he  had 
Ii>'b  wunaerfui  armed,  equipped,  and    trained    the    Macedonian 

forces  till  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  the 
troops  of  any  state  in  Greece.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
invincible  until  it  came  to  bo  opposed  to  the  Romans,  was 
his  conception  and  his  work.  Nor  was  he  content  with  ex- 
cellence in  one  arin  of  the  service.  On  every  branch  he  be- 
stowed equal  care  and  thought.  Each  was  brought  into  a 
state  nearly  approaching  perfection.  His  cavalry,  heavy 
and  light,  his  peltasts,  archers,  slingers,  darters,  were  all  the 
best  of  their  kind ;  his  artillery  was  numerous  and  effect- 
ive ;  his  commissariat  service  was  well  aiTanged.  (h)  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  master  of  finesse.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  divided  condition  of  Greece,  and  of  the  general  prev- 
alence of  corruption  among  the  citizens  of  almost  every 
community,  he  played  off  state  against  state  and  politician 
against  politician.  Masking  his  purposes  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, promising,  cajoling,  bribing,  intimidating,  protesting, 
lie  advanced  his  interests  even  moi-e  by  diplomacy  than  by 
force,  having  an  infinite  fund  of  artifice  from  which  to  draw, 
and  scarcely  ever  recurring  to  meaus  which  he  had  used 
previously. 

To  these  main  causes  must  be  added,  (!)  the  estraovdinnrj  activity  of  the 
man,  who  scai'celj  CTer  rested  a  moment,  and  who  seemed  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  being  in  several  places  at  once ;  and  (2)  the  decline  of  patriot- 
ism, pnblio  spirit,  and  even  courage  in  Greece — seen  especiaDf  in  the  apathy 
of  Athene,  but  really  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  which  had  passed 
its  prime  and  was  entering  on  the  peiiod  of  decay.  A  j;ertain  iinpetns  whs 
donbtless  given  to  the  general  decline  hy  the  plunder  of  Delphi,  which  began 
by  shocliing  and  ended  by  depraving  the  national  conscience;  hut  the  seat 
of  the  malady  lay  deeper ;  Ihe  precooions  race  was,  in  fiict,  prematarely  ex- 
hausted, and  under  no  circumstances  could  the  pristine  vigor  have  been  re- 

13.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Athens  in  order  to  lay 
hold  on  Thermopyl-03— a  hold  which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
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laxed.  But  it  ■was  far  from  his  intention  to  main- 
iii  Easieia  tain  the  peace  an  hour  longer  than  enited  his  pur- 
''™'^^"  pose.    Having  once  more  chastised  the  Illyrian 

and  Pffiouian  tribes,  he  proceeded  to  invade  Eastevn  Thrace, 
and  to  threaten  the  Athenian  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  he  aimed  at  getting  into  his  hands  the 
command  of  the  Bosphonis,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  starve  Greece  into  submission  by  stopping  the  importa- 
tion of  corn.  Here,  however,  Persia  (which  had  at  last  come 
to  feel  alarm  at  his  progress)  combined  with  Athens  to  re- 
sist him.  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  were  saved,  and  the 
ambition  of  Philip  was  for  the  time  thwaited. 

The  peace  with  AlJiens  lasted,  nominally,  six  years,  B.C.  346  to  340.  But 
Philip's  aggressions  recommenced  as  eai^j  as  B.C.  343.  He  occupieit  Hal- 
onnesus,  intrigued  in  Enbcea,  and  invaded  the  Chersonese,  where  Diopeithes 
opposed  hint  irith  some  success.  In  B.C.  341  Athens  wrested  Enbo^  from 
his  grasp ;  and  in  B.C.  340  war  wns  declM^d  formally  on  both  ades.  Philip 
laid  siege  in  snccession  to  Ferinthns  and  Byzantium,  but  was  foiled  in  both 
attacks,  partly  by  Persiiin  troops,  partly  by  the  fleet  of  Athena  undef  Phoci- 
on.  The  ci'eSit  of  the  Athenian  successes  at  this  time  is  due  mainly  to  the 
counsels  of  Demosthenes, 

14.  But  the  indefatigable  warrior,  balked  of  his  prey,  and 
obliged  to  wait  till  Grecian  affairs  should  take  a  turn  more 
Cnmpaign  on  favorable  to  him,  marched  suddenly  northward 
»™ube*ij.o.  ^""^  engaged  in  a  campaign  on  the  Lower  Dan- 
339.  ube  against  a  Scythian  prince  who  lield  the  tract 
now  known  as  Bulgaria.  Victorious  here,  he  recrossed  the 
Balkan  with  a  large  body  of  captives,  when  he  was  set  upon 
by  the  Triballi  (Thraeians),  defeated,  and  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  B.C.  339.  The  wound  necessitated  a  short  period  of 
inaction;  but  while  the  arch-plotter  rested,  hie  agents  were 
busily  at  work,  and  the  year  of  the  Triballian  defeat  saw 
the  fatal  step  taken,  which  was  once  moi-e  to  bring  a  Mace- 
donian army  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  to  destroy  the  last 
remaining  chance  of  the  cause  of  Hellenic  freedom. 

Disturbance  at  the  Amphictyonic  Congre^  of  March,  B.C.  339.  JEschines 
procures  a  decree  against  the  Loerians  of  Amphisaa,  Befiisal  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  to  join  in  the  new  eruEade.  Attempt  to  execute  the  decree  fails.  Aid 
of  Philip  invoked.     He  consents,  and  marches  southward. 

15.  Appointed  by  the  Amphietyons  as  their  leader  in  a 
new  "  Sacred  War,"  Philip  once  more  passed  Tlierinopyla 
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Beconfleipe-  aiitl  entered Phocis.  Butte  soon  showed  that  he 
inintoGreeci'  Came  OH  no  trivial  or  temporary  errand.  The  oe- 
nJneia.'no.''^  cupatioD  of  Nicffia,  Cytiiiium,  and  more  especially 
338.  of  Elateia,  tetrayed  his  intention  of  henceforth 

holding  possession  of  Central  Greece,  and  roused  the  two 


principal  powers  of  the  region  to  a  last  desperate  effort, 
Thebes  and  Athens  met  him  at  Chieroneia  in  full  force,  with 
contingents  fi-om  Coriuth,  Phocis,  and  Achiea.  But  the  Mac- 
edonian phalanx  was  in-esistible ;  and  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  allies  laid  Greece  at  Philip's  feet.  The  Congress  of 
Corinth  (rc.  337),  attended  by  all  the  states  except  Sparta, 
which  proudly  stood  aloof,  accepted  the  headship  of  Maoe- 
don ;  and  tlie  cities  generally  undertook  to  supply  contin- 
gents to  the  force  which  ho  designed  to  lead  against  Persia. 

16.  This  design,  however,  was  not  executed.  Great  prep- 
arations wei-e  made  in  the  course  of  B.C.  337 ;  and  early  in 
De^Mtoin-  ^'^-  ^^^  *'^^  van-guard  of  the  Macedonian  army 
FhlfipaEsaffl!-  '^vas  Sent  across  into  Asia.  But,  a  few  months 
iiiited,ii.o.336.  Jater,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  tenninated  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  who  fell  a  victim,  in  part 
to  his  unwillingness,  or  his  inability  to  execute  justice  upon 
powerful  offenders,  in  part  to  the  quari'els  and  dissensions  m 
his  own  family.  Olympias  certainly,  Alexander  probably, 
connived  at  the  assassination  of  Philip,  whose  removal  was 
necessary  to  their  own  safety.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  yeai'S. 

17.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  exactly  was  the  government 
of  Macedonia  under  this  prince.  Practically,  the  monarch 
Character  of  must  have  been  nearly  absolute;  but  it  would 
Sangovem-  appear  that,  theoretically,  he  was  bound  to  gov- 
ment.  gj.^  according  to  certain  long-established  laws  and 
customs;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  would  have 
dared  at  any  time  to  trangress,  flagrantly  and  openly,  any 
such  law  or  usage.  The  Macedonian  nobles  were  turhnlent 
and  free  of  speech.  If  accused  of  conspiracy  or  other  crime, 
they  were  entitled  to  be  tried  before  the  public  assembly. 
Their  power  must  certainly  have  been  to  some  extent  a 
check  upon  the  monarch.  And  after  the  formation  of  a  great 
standing  army,  it  became  necessary  for  the  monarch  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  and  conform  liis  acts  to  the  wishes  of  the 
soldiers.     But  there  seems  to  liave  been  no  such  regular 
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machinery  for  checking  and  controlling  the  royal  authority 
as  is  implied  in  constitutional  government. 

Plathb,  Oeschichie  Makedoniem.  Leipzig,  1883-31;  3  vols.  8yo.  Con- 
turns  an  ovei'sjatement  of  ttiQ  constitutional  charactei'  of  the  Macedonian  gov- 

1 8.  The  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  has  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world  much  the  same  importance  which  that  of  his  father 
EeignofAies-  haB  in  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece. 
Greai  *ia  B30  Alexander  revolutionized  the  East,  or,  at  any  rate, 
-s^-  BO  much  of  it  as  was  connected  with  the  West 
by  intereouree  or  reciprocal  influence.  The  results  of  a  con- 
quest effected  in  ten  yeara  continued  for  as  many' centuries, 
and  remain  in  some  respects  to  the  present  day.  The  Hel- 
lenization  of  Westei-n  Asia  and  North-eastern  Africa,  which 
dates  from  Alexander's  successes,  is  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  I'ace,  and  one  of  those 
most  pi-egnant  with  important  consequences.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  deny  to  the  author  of  such  a  revolution  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  genius  as  to  suppose  that  the  Iliad  could  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  no  pailicular  ability. 

See,  on  the  Hellenization  of  Asia,  in  partbj  AlaKoader,  inptui;Iiy  hisEnc- 
cessors,  the  important  work  of  Bkovsgk,  Geschiclite  des  Heltenisneis  oder  dei- 
Bildang  des  Helteaistiscken  Staaten  Systemei.     Hamburg,  1S43 ;  Svo. 

19.  The  situation  of  Alexander,  on  his  accession,  was  ex- 
tremely critical ;  and  it  depended  wholly  on  his  own  energy 

and  force  of  character  whether  he  would  retain 


0  teace.  rivals ;  and  among  the  conquered  nations  there 
was  a  general  inclination  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  new 
and  young  prince  by  the  assertion  of  independence.  But 
Alexander  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Seizing  the  throne 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  executed  or  drove  out  his 
rivals.  Forestalling  any  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  he  marched  hastily,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
through  Thessaly,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia,  to  Corinth,  and  there 
required,  and  obtained,  from  the  deputies  whom  he  had  con- 
vened to  meet  him,  the  same  "hegemony,"  or  leadership, 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  father.  Sparta 
Thrace  and  II-  alone,  as  she  had  done  before,  stood  aloof.  From 
'""■  Corinth,  Alexander  retraced  hia  steps  to  Macedon, 
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and  thence  proceeded  to  chastise  his  enemies  in  the  North 
and  West,  invading  Thvace,  defeating  the  Tviballi  and  the 
Getffi,  and  even  crossing  the  Dannbe ;  after  which  he  turned 
southward,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the  Illyrians  under 
Clitiis  and  Glauoias. 

20.  Meanwhile,  in  Greece,  a  false  report  of  Alexander's 
death  induced  Thebes  to  rdse  the  standard  of  revolt.  A 
EevoUandda-  general  insurrection  might  Lave  followed  but  for 
Tiiebes'Va  ^^^  promptness  and  celerity  of  the  young  mon- 
i*^  arch.  Marching  straight  from  lUyria  southward, 
he  appeared  suddenly  in  Bceotia,  stormed  and  took  Thebes, 
and,  after  a  wliolesale  massacre,  punished  the  survivors  by 
completely  destroying  their  city  and  selling  them  all  as 
slaves.  This  signal  vengeance  had  the  effect  intended.  All 
Greece  was  terror-struck ;  and  Alexander  could  feel  that  he 
might  commence  his  Asiatic  enterprise  in  tolerable  security. 
Greece  was  now  not  likely  to  rebel,  unless  he  suffered  some 
considerable  i-everse. 

21.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  334  Alexander  passed  the  Helles- 
pont with  an  army  numbering  about  35,000  men.     The  usu- 

„ ,    al  remissness  of  the  Persians  allowed  him  to  cross 

PflpEHge  of  tha       .  ,  .  <       1  i. 

Heiiespout.  Without  Opposition. .  A  plan  oi  operations,  sug- 
Grnnicus,  1J.0.  gested  by  Memnou  the  Ehodian,  which  consist- 
'^^  ed  in  avoiding  an  engagement  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia  by  means  of  the  ovei-- 
whelming  Persian  fleet,  was  rejected,  and  battle  was  given 
to  Alexander,  on  the  Granicus,  by  a  force  only  a  little  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  The  victoiy  of  ttie  invader  placed  Asia 
Minor  at  his  mercy,  and  Alexander  with  his  usual  celerity 
proceeded  to  overrun  it.  Still,  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
willing to  remove  his  army  very  far  from  the  iEgean  coast, 
so  long  as  Memnou  was  alive.  But  the  death  of  that  able 
commander,  in  the  spring  of  ii.c.  333,  left  biiu  free  to  act; 
and  he  at  once  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the 
Pei-sian  empii-e. 

22.'  The  conflict  at  Issns  between  Alexander  and  Darius 
himself  was  brought  on  under  circumstances  peculiarly  fa- 
Batue  of  ib-  voTablc  to  the  Macedonian  monarch.  Darius  had 
bBrluIo^^'  intended  to  iight  in  the  plain  of  Antioeh, 'where 
Fyn^^jfii,"'   '^'^  ^'^^^  army  would  have  had  room  to  act.     But, 


Tyre-GiiKn, 
niid  Egypt. 


as  Alexander  did  not  come  to  meet  him,  he  grew 
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impatient,  and  advanced  into  the  defiles  irhich  lie  between 
Syria  and  Cilieia.  The  armies  met,  almost  without  waraing, 
in  a  position  where  numhers  gave  no  advantage.  Under 
such  circamstances  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  ws«  a  mattei- 
of  course.  Alexander  deserves  less  credit  for  the  victory  of 
Issus  than  for  the  use  he  made  of  it.  It  was  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  policy  which  disdained  the  simple  plan  of  preying 
forward  on  a  defeated  foe,  and  preferred  to  let  liim  escape 
and  reorganize  his  forces,  while  the  victoiy  was  utilized  in 
another  way.  Once  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  sea, 
Alexander  would  he  completely  secnre  at  home.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  from  Issus  against  Tyre,  Gaza,  and  Egypt, 
Twenty  months  sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  these  places. 
Having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Pereia,  Alexander,  in  B.C.  331,  proceeded  to  seek  his  enemy 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire. 

The  foundation  of  AlexaniJria  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  commei'ce 
that  Egypt  ofters,  indicated  that  Alexander  was  no  vnlgar  conqueror,  but  one 
with  iar-agbted  aims  and  projects.  AJexnndria,  as  the  capital  of  a  sepaiate 
kingdom,  may  iiare  grown  to  be  more  than  ils  founder  ever  intended ;  but  it 
cooid  nnder  no  drcnmatances  have  foiled  to  become  a  great  cily.  Alexander 
deaecves  ei'edit  both  for  conceiving  the  iden  of  changing  the  capital,  and  for 
fixing  on  so  excellent  a  site. 

23.  In  the  final  conflict,-  near  Arbela,  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  fairly  tried.  Darius  had 
Battle  otAr-  collected  the  full  forcs  of  his  empire,  had  selected 
beia, B.o. 331.  j^jj^  prepared  his  ground,and  had  even  obtained 
the  aid  of  allies.  His  defeat  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  the  European  over  the  Asiatic  soldier; 
StuTflnaBT  of  in  part,  and  in  great  part,  to  the  consummate  abil- 
^sa^'anSpet-  ^^7  of  the  Macedonian  commander.  The  conflict 
BBpoiia.  was  absolutely  deci8ive,for  it  was  impossible  that 
any  battle  should  be  fought  under  conditions  more  favorable 
to  Persia.  Accordingly,  the  thr-ee  capitals,  Babylon,  Susa, 
and  PersepoUs,  surrendered,  almost  without  resistance ;  and 
the  Pereian.  monareh  became  a  fugitive,  and  was  ere  long 
murdered  by  his  servants. 

Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  heads  an  insarrectiou  in  Greece ;  but  iE  attacked 
and  defeated  bj  Antipater,  b.o.  830. 

24.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  Alexander's  career  now 
commences.     An  ordinary  conqueror  would  have  been  sat- 
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Conquest  of  isfieiJ  With  the  submission  of  the  great  capitals, 
Satern'proT-  and  woiild  have  awaited,  in  the  luxurious  abodes 
™^on'of'in-'  which  they  offered,  the  adhesion  of  the  more  dis- 
<i'n-  tant  provinces.     But  for  Alexander  rest  possessed 

no  attractions.  So  long  as  there  were  lands  or  men  to  con- 
quer, it  was  his  delight  to  subjugate  them.  The  pursuit  of 
Darius  and  then  of  Bessus,  drew  Mm  on  to  the  noith-eastera 
corner  of  the  Pei-eian  Empire,  whence  the  way  was  open  into 
a  new  world,  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  immense  wealth. 
From  Baetria  and  Sogdiana,  Alexander  proceeded  through 
Affghanistan  to  India,  which  he  entered  on  the  side  whence 
alone  India  is  accessible  by  land,  viz.,  the  north-west.  At 
first  he  warred  with  the  princes  who  held  their  governments 
aa  dependencies  of  Peraia;  but,  when  these  had  Bubmitted, 
he  desired  still  to  press  eastward,  and  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  continent,  which  was  believed  to  terminate  at  no 
great  distance.  The  refusal  of  his  soldiers  to  proceed  stop- 
ped him  at  the  Sutlej,  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  de- 
signs, and  to  bend  his  steps  homeward. 

Details  op  the  Mabch  to  'Bacibh.  amd  India.  Advance  to  Ecbataim, 
11.0.  330.  Mnrch  thence  to  Rhages,  Mui'der  of  Darius  by  Beasus,  riight 
of  Bessus.  Conquest  of  Hyrcania,  Aria,  nod  Di'angiana.  Tiial  and  execn- 
rion  of  Philolas.  Execution  of  Pavmenio.  Invaeion  of  Baetria  and  cnpture 
of  Bessus,  B.C.  329.  March  to  the  Jaxaites.  Conquest  of  Baetria  and  Sog- 
diana, B.c,  328-7.  Murder  of  Clitus.  Execution  of  Callisthenes.  March 
to  the  Indus,  B.C.  826.  Defeat  of  Porus.  Adranoe  to  the  Hyphasis  (SutieJ) 
— refusal  of  the  troops  to  proceed  fiirtljer.     Descent  of  the  Indus,  b.c.  826-5. 

25.  It  was  characteristic  of  Alexander,  that,  even  when 
compelled  to  desist  from  a  forward  movement,  he  did  not  re- 
trace his  steps,  but  returned  to  the  Persian  capital  by  an  en- 
tirely new  route.  Following  the  course  of  the  Indus  in  ships 
built  for  the  purpose,  while  his  army  marched  along  the 
banks,  he  conquered  the  valley  as  he  descended,  and,  having 
reached  the  ocean,  proceeded  witli  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
westward  through  Gedrosia  (Beloochistan)  and  Carmania 
into  Pei-sia.  Meanwhile  his  admiral,  Nearehus,  sailed  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  thus  reopening  a  line  of  commu- 
nication which  had  probably  been  little  used  since  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Alexander,  in  his  march,  expori*fnced 
tenible  difficulties ;  and  the  losses  incurred  in  the  Gedrosian 
desert  exceeded  those  of  alltlio  rest  of  the  expedition.     Still 
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he  brought  back  to  Pereepolia  the  greater  portion  of  his 
army,  and  found  himself  in  a  position,  not  only  to  maintaiu 
his  conquests,  but  to  undertake  fi'esh  ones,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  rounding  off  and  completing  Ms  empli-e. 

The  voyage  of  Nearehus  lasted  five  monihs,  from  the  end  of  September,  e.& 
325,  to  the  eod  of  i'ebruarj,  b.c.  324.  Alexander's  land  march  from  the 
Indus  to  Persepolis,  the  greatest  fent  that  he  ever  perTonned,  occupied  about 
the  same  peHod.  We  must  ascribe  to  the  prestige  of  Ms  previous  successes 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  attacked  and  crushed  or  this  return  matcli  through 
(racltless  and  ntteriy  desert  regions. 

Nearchus's  voyage  was  treated,  in  the  last  centnij,  by  Vikcent,  whose 
work.  The  Voyage  of  Newckm  from  llie  Iufha  to  the  Ei^hraUs  (London, 
1797 ;  4to),  was  very  creditable  t»  tbe  untbor,  A  better  comment  on  the 
text  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  GeograpM  Graci  Minnres  of  Mons.  C. 
MOllbr.     (See  p.  334.) 

36.  It  was  the  intention  of  Alexander,  after  taking  the 
meaani-es  which  he  thought  advisable  for  the  consolidation 
of  his  empire,  and  the  improvement  of  Iiia  intended  capital, 
Babylon,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia 
— a  vast  tract  inconveniently  interposed  between  hia  west- 
ern and  his  eastern  provinces.  A  fleet,  under  Nearcbus,  was 
to  have  proceeded  along  the  coast,  whilst  Alexander,  with 
an  immense  host,  traversed  tbe  interior.  But  these  plans 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sudden  death  of  iheir  pro- 
jector at  Babylon,  in  the  tliirteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  tbe 
thirty-third  of  his  age,  June,  b.c.  323.  This  premature  de- 
mise makes  it  impossible  to  determine  whether,  or  no,  the 
political  wisdom  of  Alexander  was  on  a  par  with  his  strate- 
gic ability — whether,  or  no,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating and  uniting  his  heterogeneous  conquests,  and  have 
proved  the  Darins  as  well  as  the  Cyrus  of  his  empire.  Ciit 
off  unexpectedly  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  he  left  no 
inheritor,  either  of  his  power  or  of  hia  projects.  The  empire 
which  he  had  constructed  broke  into  fragments  soon  after 
hia  deatb ;  and  his  plans,  whatever  they  were,  perished  with 
him. 

The  policy  of  Alexander,  so  iar  as  appears,  aimed  at  complete  fusion  and 
amalgamation  of  his  own  Graico- Macedonian  snlgects  with  the  dominant 
race  of  the  sabjugated  countries,  the  Medo-Persians.  He  felt  the  difficulty 
of  holding  sudi  extensive  conquests  by  ganisqns  of  Enropeans,  and  therefore 
determined  to  assodnte  in  the  task  of  ruling  and  governing  the  Asiatic  race 
which  had  shown  itself  most  capable  of  those  high  funcUons.  UllJmalely, 
he  would  bare  Eased  the  two  peoples  info  one  by  translations  of  populations 
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,  Meanwhile,  he  united  the  two  in  the  military  and  civil , 
seiTices,  incorporating  20,000  PRrsiacs  into  his  phalanx,  appointing  many 
l'ersiaii9  to  satrapies,  and  composing  his  court  pretty  equally  of  Persian  and 
Macedonian  noblemen.  His  scheme  had  the  merits  of  origitmhty  and  in- 
trinsic fairness.  Its  execution  would  nndonbtedly  have  elevated  Asia  to  a 
point  which  she  has  never  yet  I'eached.  But  this  advantage  could  not  have 
been  gained  without  some  couiiletbalancing  loss.  The  mixed  people  which 
it  w-as  his  object  to  produce,  while  vastly  superior  lo  ordinjuy  Asiatics,  wouJd 
have  fallen  tax  belovf  the  Hellenic,  perhaps  even  below  the  Macedonian  type. 
It  13  tlms  not  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  Hellenic  ctdtnre  preserved  in  tolerable  purity  to  exereise  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  Roman,  and  so  over  the  modem,  world. 

The  death  of  Alexander  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  poison,  by  others  to 
babilual  drunkenness.  But  the  hardships  of  the  Gedrosian  march  and  the 
mi':e.';lthincss  of  the  Cluildaan  marshes  sufiiciently  account  for  iL 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  tlie  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Battle  of  Ipsus, 
n.c.323(o  301, 

Sources.  The  main  authority  fov  this  period  is  Diodorub,  hooks  xviii. 
(o  XX.  He  appears  to  have  followed,  in  this  portion  of  his  Hisloiy,  the  con- 
temporary author,  Hieeokymws  of  Cardia,  who  wrote  an  a<Miount  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successoii!,  about  B.C.  270.  Plotaroh's  lives  of  Enmenes, 
Deraetrios,  and  Phocion  are  also  of  considerable  valne;  for,  though  he 
draivs  generally  from  Diodoehs,  yet  occasionally  he  has  recourse  lo  inde- 
pendent aiithoiities,  e.  g.,  Ddbis  of  Samos,  who  wrote  a  Greek  and  also  a 
Macedonian  History,  about  b.o.  280.  The  thirteenth  book  of  Jtjstik's  Ilis- 
toiy  and  the  fragments  of  AjiRlArr  and  Dexippus  should  also  be  consulted. 
I'or  these  fragments,  see  tlie  Fragmenta  Sistoriconim  Gnecormn  of  C.  MtiL- 
tEE,  vol.  iii. 

Among  modern  works  especi^ly  treating  of  the  period,  the  best  is 

Dhoysen,  O'eacMrhle  der  Nachfolger  Alexander's  des  Grossen.  Hanibnrg, 
183G-43  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  consult  also  chapters  xcv.  and  xcvi.  of  Mr. 
Groib's  History  of  Greece,  and  chapters  Ivi.-lix,  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
work  on  tlie  same  subject. 

J.  The  cii'cnmstaiices  under  -which  Alexander  died  led 
naturally  to  a  period  of  convulsion.  He  left  at  his  death  no 
Troubles  con-  legitimate  issue,  and  designated  no  successor. 
A^auder'a  ^he  Macedonian  law  of  enccession  was  uncer- 
a«atii.  jj^ijj .  aj,^^  Qf  tijoge  who  had  the  best  title  to  tlie 

throne,  there  was  not  on.e  who  coald  be  considered  by  any 
nnprejudiced  person  worthy  of  it.  The  great  generals  of 
the  deceased  king  became  thns,  almost  of  necessity,  aspirants 
to  the  regal  dignity  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  their 
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rival  claims  could  bo  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms 
and  a  long  and  bloody  straggle.  For  a  time,  the  fiction  of 
a  united  Macedonian  Empire  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
old  royal  family  was  kept  up ;  but  from  the  firet  the  gen- 
erals were  the  real  depositaries  of  power,  and  pi-aetieally  a 
division  of  authority  took  effect  almost  from  Alexander's 
death. 

Alexander  left  ieliind  him  an  ill^timate  son,  named  Hercules,  a  boy  (en 
or  twelve  years  old.  Ha  also  left  Boxana  pregnnnt.  The  olJier  living  mem- 
bera  of  tlie  royal  family  wei'e  Arrhidieus,  his  half-brother,  a  bastard  sou  of 
Philip,  who  was  grown  up ;  Cleopatra,  Cjnan^,  and  Thessalouica,  his  sisteis ; 
and  Enrydic^,  Ilia  niece,  daughter  of  Cynan^  and  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiecas 
III.     Oiympiaa  also,  the  widow  of  Philip  and  mothor  of  Alesandev,  was  siill 

2.  The  difficulty  with  i-espect  to  the  succession  was  ter- 
minated without  bloodshed.  The  claims  of  Hercules  being 
Seitiemeutof  P^^^ed  over,  Arrhidffins,  who  was  at  Babylon,  was 
^esnoeoBsiou  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and 

with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  share  the 
empire  with  Roxana's  child,  if  she  should  give  birth  to  ahoy. 
At  the  same  time,  four  guardians,  or  regents,  were  appointed 
— Autipater  and  Cratems  in  Europe,  Perdiccas  and  Leonna- 
tns  (for  whom  was  soon  afterwards  substituted  Meleager)  in 
Asia.  But  the  murder  of  Meleager  by  Perdiccas  shortly  re- 
duced the  number  of  guardians  to  three. 

3.  The  sole  command  of  the  great  army  of  Asia,  assumed 
by  Perdiccas  on  the  death  of  Meleager,  made  his  position 
Gwat  power  Vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  European  colleagues, 
HedJaw^ea  *"^  enabled  him  to  take  the  entire  direction  of  af- 
tueproviiicfla.  fairs  on  his  own  side  of  the  Hellespont.  But,  to 
maintain  this  position,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  content 
the  other  great  military  chiefs,  who  had  lately  been  his 
equals,  and  who  would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  remain 
very  much  his  inferioi-s.  Accordingly,  a  distribution  of  sa- 
trapies was  made  within  a  few  weeks  of  Alexander's  death ; 
and  each  chief  of  any  pretensions  received  a  province  pro- 
portioned to  his  merits  or  his  influence. 

In  this  partition,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  reputed  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  re- 
craved  Egypt ;  Pithon,  Media ;  Antigonus,  Phij^a,  Lycla,  and  PomphyUa ; 
Eumenes  the  Cardian,  Cappadoda,  which  remained,  however,  siill  to  be  con- 
quered ;  Leonnatus,  Mpia ;  Lyaimachus,  Macedonian  Thrace ;  Menander, 
Lydia;    Asimder,  Cama ;    I'hilotas,  Cilicia ;    and  LaoiniidoH,  Syria.      Near- 
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chu9,  Alexander's  ntlmiml,  vcceived  the  government  of  Lyeia  and  Pamphjlin, 
as  Bnb-satrap  under  Aiitigonus  ;  and  CiecnneDes  remained  in  n  Biniilav  posi- 
lioii  under  Ptclemj  Lag^.  The-othei*  provinces  continued  under  the  govetn- 
ots  appolnled  by  Alexander. 

4.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Perdiccas  to  break  np  the 
unity  of  Alexander's  empire.  Roxana  having  given  birth 
insaboi-dina-  to  a  boy,  the  government  was  carried  on  in  the 
fj^^in'ciaf  name  of  the  two  joint  kings.  Perdiceas's  own 
eovemorB.  office  was  that  of  vizier  or  prime  minister.  The 
generals  who  liad  received  provinces  were  viewed  by  Per- 
diccas as  mere  govemora  intrusted  with  their  administra- 
tion, and  answerable  to  the  kings  for  it.  He  himself,  as 
prime  mioiste!',  undertook  to  give  commands  to  the  govern- 
ors as  to  their  courees  of  action.  But  he  soon  found  that 
they  declined  to  pay  his  commands  any  respect.  The  cen- 
trifugal force  was  greater  than  the  centripetal;  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  empire  was  not  to  be  avoided. 

Leonnatua  and  Andgonus,  required  by  Perdiccas  to  put  Eumenes  ia  pos- 
session of  Cappadocia,  make  light  of  his  orders.  Antigonns  does  nothhig. 
Leonnalus  schemea  to  many  Cleopatra  and  supplant  Antipater  in  Matron ; 
but  wishing  first  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  tbe  Greelia,  he  mardies  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  tails.  Pt«leniy  Lagi  puts  Cleomenes  to  death,  and  acts 
ns  independent  prince  in  Egvpt.  Perdiccas  has  k>  undertake  tbe  Cappado- 
cian  war  in  pei'son,  defeats  Ariarathes,  and  installs  Enmenes.  In  another  part 
of  the  empire,  Pithon  plans  to  make  liimself  independent  by  the  help  of  those 
discont«Died  colonists  who  had  been  setlled  by  Alexander  along  his  nortli- 
eiiBtem  frontier  -,  he  is  balked,  howevei',  by  the  foresight  and  prompt  cinelij- 
of  the  Tiaier. 

5.  It  was  probably  the  uncertainty  of  his  actual  position, 
and  the  diiKculty  of  improving  it  without  some  violent  step, 

that  led  Perdiccas  to  entertain  the  idea  of  re- 
penJiccKB.  moving  the  kings,  and  himself  seizing  the  em- 
thTsXapB  pii'e.  Though  he  had  married  Niceea,  the  damgh- 
ogalnstinni.  ^^.  of  Antipater,  he  arranged  to  repudiate  her, 
and  negotiated  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  Alesander's  sis- 
ter. Such  a  union  would  have  given  to  his  claims  tbe  color 
of  legitimacy.  The  opposition  which  he  had  chiefly  to  fear 
was  that  of  his  colleagues  iiL  the  regency,  Antipater  and 
Craterns,  and  of  the  ijowerful  satraps,  Ptolemy  Lagi  and 
Antigonus.  The  former  he  hoped  to  cajole,  while  he  crush- 
ed the  latter.  But  liis  designs  were  penetrated.  Antigonus 
fled  to  Macedonia,  b.c.  322,  and  warned  Crateiiia  and  Antip- 
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ater  of  their  danger.  A  league  was  iiiado  between  them 
and  Ptolemy ;  and  thus,  in  the  wai-  which  followed,  Perdie- 
cas  and  his  friend  Eumenes  were  engaged  on  the  one  sido 
against  Antipatcr,  Cratems,  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  Lagi 
on  the  other. 

6.  Perdiccas,  leaving  Eumenes  to  defend  Asia,  marched  in 
pei-aon.  against  Ptolemy.  His  army  was  from  the  first  dis- 
Firet  will'  affected ;  and,  when  the  military  operations  with 
'sn^sBOTs,"  which  he  commenced  the  campaign  failed,  they 
DeaUiofPer-  ^peniy  mutinied,  attacked  him,  and  slew  him  in 
diccas.  his  tent  Meanwhile  Eumenes,  remaining  on  the 
defensive  in  Asia  Minor,  repulsed  the  assaults  made  npon 
him,  defeated  and  slew  Craterus,  and  made  himself  a  great 
reputation. 

7.  The  removal  of  Perdiccas  from  the  scene  necessitated 
a  new  arrangement.    Ptolemy  declining  the  regency,  it  was 

,    conferred  by  the  army  of  Perdiccas  on  Pithon 

Anttpateraole-         ,,,.,  ..    ,.  ,  ,  ■> 

I'^ent.jj.a  and  Arrhidseua,  two  oi  their  genei-als,  who  with 
*^  difficulty  maintained  their  position  against  the 

iiitriguca  of  Eurydic6,  the  young  wife  of  the  mock  monarch, 
Philip  An-hidfflus,  until  the  arrival  of  Antipater  in  Syria,  to 
whom  they  resigned  their  office.  Antipater,  now  became 
sole  regent,  silenced  Eurydicd,  and  made  a  fresh  division  of 
the  provinces  at  Triparadisus,  in  Northern  Syria,  e.c.  320. 

By.fhia  divmon,  wiifle  Ptolemy  Lngi  and  Andgmiiis  retained  thwr  old  gov- 
erameDts,  Clitus  received  Lydia,  and  Airliidraus  Mysia  or  tie  Hellespontine 
Piirygin ;  Selencns  was  made  satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Antigoniis  satn^  of 
Snsiana.  Tiie  caie  and  custody  of  the  two  kings  was  at  first  intrnsted  to 
Antigonus,  but  aftenvards  asBumed  by  Antipater  himself.  To  Antigonus 
WS13  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Enmenes.  Caseander,  the  son 
of  Antipater,  was  anade  second  in  commanil  under  Antigonus,  with  the  title 
of  cMliarcli. 

8.  A  war  followed  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes.  De- 
feated in  the'open  fioldthrough  the  treacheiy  of  ApoUonidee, 
wareofAji-  whom  Antigonus  had  bribed,  Eumenes  took  ref- 
EDniBue^Sa  ^S'^  i"!  t^^  mountain  fastness  of  Nora,  where  he 
wifliiAcme-  lieffinded  himself  successfully  against  every  at- 
don.  tack  for  many-  months.  Aiitigomis  turned  his 
arms  against  other  so-called  rebels,  defeated  them,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Meanwhile, 
Ptolemy  picked  a  quarrel  with  Laomedon,  satrap  of  Syria, 
sent  an  army  into  his  province,  and  annexed  it. 
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9.  .The  death  of  the  regent  Autipater  in  Macedonia  pro- 
duced a  further  complication ,  Overlooting  the  claims  of 
Deatu  of  An.  his  SOU,  Cassandei',  he  bequeathed  the  i-egency  to 
goucy'^of  Fui-  h'^  friend,  the  aged  Polysperchon,  and  thus  drovu 
yeperciion.  Cassander  into  opposition.  Cassander  fled  to  An- 
tigonus;  and  a  league  was  fbiiued  between  Ptolemy,  Cas- 
sander, and  Antigonus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Polysperchon 
and  Eumenes  on  the  other;  the  two  latter  defending  tho 
cause  of  unity  and  of  the  Macedonian  monarche,-tlie  three 
tbrmer.that  of  disruption  and  of  satrapial  indejiendence. 

10.  Antigonus  began  the  war  by  absorbing  Lydia  and  at- 
tacking Mysia.  He  was  soon,  however,  called  away  to  the 
WiirotfheSa-  ^^^^  ^Y  '^^  thi-eatcning  attitude  of  Eumenes, 
traps  ogniust  who  had  Collected  a  force  in  Cilicia,  with  which 
HDdEupienee.  he  menaced  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  The  command 
Daxtho?Eu-  of  the  sea,  which  Phtenicia  might  have  given, 
meoea.  would  ha>e  enabled  Eumenes  and  Polysperchon 
to  unite  their  forces  and  act  together.  It  was  the  policy  of 
Antigonus  to  prevent  this.  Accordingly,  after  defeating 
the  royal  fleet,  commanded  by  Clitus,  near  Byzantium,  he 
marched  in  person  against  Eumenes,  who  retreated  before 
him,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  united  his  ti-oopa 
with  those  of  a  number  of  the  Eastern  satraps,  whom  he 
found  leagued  together  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Seleucus 
and  Kthon.  Antigonus  advanced  to  Sasa,  while  Enmenet! 
retreated  into  Pei-sia  Proper.  Two  battles  were  fought 
ivith  little  advantage  to  either  side ;  but  at  last  the  Mace- 
donian jealousy  of  a  foreigner  and  the  insubordination  of 
Alexander's  veterans  prevailed,  Eumenes  was  seized;  by 
liis  own  troops,  delivered  up  to  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death, 
B.C.  318. 

11.  -Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  Cassander  had  pi-oved  fully  ca- 
pable of  making  head  against  Polysperchon.  After  countev- 
Siiceeesesof  acting  the  efiect  of  Polysiwrchon's  proceedings 
cnssaufler.  jj^  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese,'he  had  marched 
into  Macedonia,  where  important  changes  had  taken  place 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  .family,  Eurydico,  the 
young  wife  of  Philip  AiThidseuSj  had  raised  a  party,  and  so 
alarmed  Polysperchon  for.  his  own  power  that  he  had  de- 
termined on  making  common  cause  with  Olympias,  who  re- 
turned from  Epirus  to  Macedon  on  his  invitation.     Eurydico 
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found  herself  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  more  august 
princesa,  and, "betaking  herself  to  flight,  was  aiTested,  and,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  put  to  death  by  her  rival,  rc,  317. 
Jiut  Cassaoder  avenged  her  the  next  year.  Entermg  Mace- 
donia suddenly,  he  can-ied  all  before  him,  besieged  Olympias 
in  Pydna,  and,  though  she  surrendered  on  teiins,  allowed  her 
to  be  MUed  by  her  enemies.  Roxana  and  the  young  Alex- 
ander he  held  as  prisoners,  while  he  strengthened  his  title  to 
the  Macedonian  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Thessalonica,  tlio 
daughter  of  King  Philip. 

12,  Thns  the  rebellious  satraps  had  everywhere  triumph- 
ed over  the  royalists,  and  the  Macedonian  throne  had  fallen, 
Ambition  of  ^^o^igl^  Eoxana  and  the  young  Alexander  were 
AjitigonDB.  still  living.  But  now  the  victors  fell  out  among 
eiingaiiiBt       themselves.      Antigonus,  after  the  death  of  Eu- 

Kn,B.o.  iiienes,  had  begun  to  let  it  be  seen  that  nothing 
less  tlian  tlie  entire  empire  of  Alexander  would  content  him. 
He  slew  Pilhon,  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  and  dis- 
tributed the  Eastern  pi-ovinces  to  his  creatures.  He  then 
marched  westward,  where  important  changes  had  occnn-ed 
during  his  absence.  Cassander  had  made  himself  complete 
master  of  Macedonia  and  Gi-eece;  Lysimachns  had  firmly 
established  himself  in  Thrace;  and  Aeander,  satrap  of  Caria, 
had  extended  his  dominion  over  Lycia  and  Cappadoeia. 
These  chiefs,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus,  entered  into 
a  leagne  with  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Seleucus,  now  a  fugitive  at 
his  court;  and  when  the  terms  which  they  ]iroposed  were 
rejected,  made  preparations  for  war, 

13.  The  war  of  Antigonus  against  Ptolemy,  Cassandw, 
Seleucus,  Asander  (or  the  Carian  Cassander),  and  Lysima- 
Krstworot  ^^"'  l&^ted  for  three  yeare.  Antigonus  had  the 
AntieoBua  assistance  of  his  son  Demetrias  m  Asia,  and  {at 
C^^'ft^i*.  first)  of  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexander  in 
^"'  EuTOpe.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece ;  but  the  recovery 
of  Babylonia  by  Seleucus,  and  the  genei-al  adhesion  to  bis 
cause  of  the  Eastei-o  provinces,  more  than  counterbalanced 
these  gains. 

Details  of  the  Wae.  AntigonuB,  nnxions  io  obtain  the  mastery  of  tlie 
E«i,  begins  by  nttneldng  Syria  and  PhiEnieia,  u.c.  314.  Ptolamy  Lngi  maifea 
but  a  poor  defense ;    and  the  fall  of  Tyre,  nfiei'  a  siesP  of  fifteen  months, 
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places  Phtenicia  at  Antigonus's  disposal  At  the  same  time,  most  of  Asia 
Minor  is  recovered  to  Antigonns  by  hia  nephew,  Ptoleraj.  Antigoniis  then, 
leaving  Draneti'ius  in  Phtenicia,  proceeds  in  person  against  Aeander — B.C. 
313 — and  succeeds  in  crushing  hun.  He  menaces  botli  t^^iiqaclins  and 
Caaaander,  but  is  recalled  to  Syria  by  the  ill  success  of  Demetrius,  whom 
Ptolemy  has  defeated  at  Gaza,  b.o.  312.  This  victoiy  encoarages  Seleuons 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Babylon.  He  marches  thither  and  is  well  re- 
ceived, defeats  Nicanor,  goremor  of  Media,  and  betomes  maater  of  Babylo- 
nia, Media,  Suaiana,  and  Persia.  Boinetrins  is  sent  against  him  as  soon  as 
his  successes  are  known ;  but  he  effects  little,  and  returns  to  his  lather. 
Meanwhile,  Antigonua  recovers  Syria,  but  receives  a  check  in  an  attempt 
against  the  Arabs  of  Petra.  Cassander,  on  the  whole,  loses  ground  in 
Greece ;  and  the  desire  for  a  breathing-space  induces  the  greater  number  of 
the  belligereota  to  consent  to  a  peace  in  b.o.  811,  which  none  of  them  intend 
to  be  lasting. 

14.  Tbe  terms  of  the  peace  negotiated  in  b.c.  311  were, 
(I)  That  each  ehoiild  keep  -what  he  possessed ;  (2)  That  the 
Peace  of  11.(1.  Greek  cities  should  be  independent;  (3)  ThatCas- 
^^^-  sandev  should  retain  his  power  till  the  young  Al- 

exander came  of  age.  Seleucus  was  no  party  to  the  treaty, 
and  was  not  mentioned  in  it.  It  was  probahiy  thought  that 
he  could  well  hold  hia  own ;  though  had  he  been  seriously 
menaced,  the  treaty  would  have  been  at  once  thrown  to  the 
winds.  As  it  was,  only  a  few  months  passed  before  there 
was  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  murder  of  lloxana  and  the  young  Alexander  by  the  orders  of  Cassan- 
der was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  tliird  article  of  the  treaty,  and  was  no 
doubt  expected  by  Antigonus.  He  gladly  saw  these  royal  personages  re- 
moved out  of  his  way ;  while  it  siuted  him  that  the  odium  of  the  act  shonld 
attach  to  one  of  his  adversaries. 

fl5.  Hostilities  recommenced  in  the  year  following  the 
treaty,  rc.  310.  They  were  precipitated  by  the  breach  which 
sacondwar  ^°°^  place  between  Antigonus  and  his  nephew 
wiuubesr  I'to'«'^y>  ■^^ho  had  been  employed  by  him  against 
traps,  ]>.o,  910-  Cassander  in  Greece,  Ptolemy  Lagi  was  the  first 
to  take  np  arms.  Complaining  that  Antigonus 
had  not  withdi-awn  his  garrisons  from  the  Creek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  undertook  to  liberate  them.  Antigonus,  on 
his  side,  complained  that  Cassander  did  not  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  the  cities  of  European  Greece.  Thus  the  war 
was  renewed,  nominally  for  the  freedom,  of  Greece.  In  re- 
ality, the  contest  was  for  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Antigo- 
nus, for  independence  on  that  of  the  satraps  ;  and  the  only 
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question  with  respect  to  Greece  was,  wlio  should  be  liev 
master. 

Details  of  the  Strtigcjib.  Ptolemy  ousts  tlie  gaviisons  of  Antigonns 
fram  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilida,  but  receives  a  check  ffom  Demetrius,  d.c. 
810.  Polyspevchon  puts  forward  Hefcolea  as  h^r  to  the  Macedonian  throne, 
but  soon  afterwwds  consenta  to  his  murfer.  Pwlemy  assumes  the  offensive, 
crosses  tlie  ^gean,  and  occupies  Sioyon  and  Corintii.  A  marriage  is  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  tlie  last  Eiirviror  of 
the  Macedonian  royal  honse ;  but  Antigonns  prevents  i£  by  having  Cleopatra 
assassinated,  B.C.  308.  Demetrius  restores  Athens  to  a  nominal  freedom,  b.q. 
307.  Adulation  of  the  Athenians.  Antigonns  recalls  Demetrius  to  Asia, 
and  orders  him  to  reduce  Cyprus,  which  was  now  wholly  nnder  Ptolemy,  b.c. 
306.  Siege  of  SalamJs.  Arrival  of  Ptolemy.  Great  sea-flght  off  Salamis, 
one  of  the  most  bloody  in  history.  Defeat  of  Ptolemy,  who  escapes  with 
only  ^ht  ships — 17,000  prisonei-s  taken.  Antigonus  now  assumes  the  dia- 
dem and  the  royal  title ;  on  which  his  example  is  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Cas- 
eander,  Lysimachns,  and  Saleucus.  Attempt  of  Antigonus  in  the  same  year 
to  reduce  Egypt  feUs.  Expedition  of  Demetrius  against  Rhodes,  B.C.  805. 
Gallant  defense  of  the  Ehodians  secures  their  neutrality.  Demettius  hence- 
forth known  as  Poliorceles,  the  "Besieger."  Dming  the  absence  of  Deme- 
trius in  Kiodes,  Cassander  and  Polyaperchon  had  gained  ground  in  Greece. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  peace  was  made  with  the  Rhodians,  he  crossed  the 
jEgenn,  defeated  Cassondef,  recovered  Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  re-entered 
Athens,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  b.c.  304  to  303  in  gtoss  debauchery 
and  impiety.  The  next  spring,  B.C.  803,  he  invades  the  Pebponnese ;  takra 
Sicyon  and  Corinth ;  recovers  Achsea,  Arcadia,  and  Ai^hs ;  arranges  affauB 
in  "Westran  Greece;  and  prepares  to  invade  Macedonia.  Cassander  and 
LysiraachuE,  perceiving  their  danger,  conceii.  measures  and  implore  the  aid 
of  Seleucufl  and  Ptolemy.  While  Cassander  meets  Demetriusin  Thessaly, 
Lyaimachua  invades  Asia  Minor,  b.o.  302.  Imprudent  inacljon  of  Demetri- 
us. Ljsimachus  conquers  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  part  of  Plirygia ;  but,  when 
Antigonns  advances  to  meet  him,  retreats  into  Bilhynia,  and  there  stands 
on  the  deffensii'C.  Antigonus  summons  Demetrius  to  his  aid  from  Europe. 
Ptolemy  recovers  Syria,  but  does  not  ventm'c  to  proceed  any  fiirliier.  Selen- 
CH.'!,  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  advances  fi'om  Babylon,  and  is 
allowed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lyaunaehus.  The  combined  annies  give 
battle  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  and  completely 
defeat  l3iem.  Antigonns  is  slain.  Demetrius  escapes  and  takes  refuge  in 
Greece,  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter  Athens. 

16.  The  conquerors  at  Ipsus,  Beleucus  and  Lysbnachus,  di- 
vided the  dominions  of  Alexander  afresh.  As  was  natural, 
DiviBionof  ^^^7  t^ok  to  themselves  the  lion's  share.  The 
afw?t'he':^t-  g'^^l'er  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  made  over  to  Ly- 
tie  of  ipeas.  simachus.  Seleucus  received  Cappadocia,  part  of 
Phrygia,  Fpper  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.     Oilicia  was  given  to  Cassander's  brother,  Pleis- 
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tarchus.     Neither  C^saiider  himself  not'  Ptolemy  I'eceived 
any  additions  to  their  dominioas. 

17,  "War  had  now  raged  over  most  of  the  countvies  con- 
quered by  Alexander  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  The 
Geueroi  con-  loss  of  lives  and  the  consumption  of  treasure  had 
Gfeeoe'atid  been  immense.  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Cypnis,  and 
tbadoeeof  ®y^^^'  which  had  been  the  chief  scenes  of  con- 
tbeatraggia.  .  flict,  must  have  suffered  especially.  Nowhere 
had  there  been  much  attempt  at  organization  or  internal 
improvements,  the  attention  of  the  rulera  having  been  con- 
tinually fixed  on  military  affairs.  Still,  the  evils  of  constant 
warfare  had  been,  out  of  Greece  at  any  rate,  partly  coun- 
terbalanced, (l)  by  the  foundation  of  lai'ge  and  magnificent 
cities,  intended  partly  as  indications  of  the  wealth  and  great- 
ness of  their  founder's,  partly  as  memorials  to  hand  down 
their  names  to  after  ages;  (2)  by  the  habits  of  military  dis- 
cipline imparted  to  a  certain  number  of  the  Asiatics ;  and 
(3)  by  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and  of  Greek  ideas 
over  most  of  Western  Asia  and  North-eastcra  Africa.  The 
many  dialects  of  Asia  Minor  died  away  and  completely  dis- 
appeared before  the  tongue  of  the  conqueror ;  which,  even 
where  it  did  not  wholly  oust  the  vernacular  (as  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria,  and  in  Upper  Asia),  stood  beside  it  and  above  it  as  the 
language  of  the  ruling  classes  and  of  the  educated,  generally 
intelligible  to  such  persons  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Crimea  to  Elephan- 
tine Knowledge  rapidly  progressed ;  for  not  only  did  the 
native  histories  of  Egypt^  Babylon,  Phcenicia,  Judaa,  and 
other  Eastern  countries  become  now  for  the  first  time  i-eally 
known  to  the  Greeks,  bnt  the  philosophic  thought  and  the 
accumulated  scientific  stores  of  the  most  advanced  Oriental 
nations  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  Greek  intelligence 
was  able  to  employ  itself  on  materials  of  considerable  value, 
■which  had  hitherto  been  quite  inaccessible.  A  great  ad- 
vance was  made  in  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
geography,  ethology,  and  natural  history,  partly  through 
this  opening  up  of  Oriental  stores,  pariily  throngh  the  en- 
larged acquaintance  with  the  world  and  its  phenomena  which 
followed  on  the  occupation  by  the  Greeks  of  vast  tracts  pre- 
viously tmtrodden  by  Europeans.  Commerce,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  newly-occupied  countries,  ex- 
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tended  its  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  Greece  itself 
familiarity  with  Asiatic  ideas  and  modes  of  life  pi-odnced  a 
debasing  effect.  The  Oriental  hahits  of  servility  and  adula- 
tion superseded  the  old  free-apoken  independence  and  manli- 
ness ;  patriotism  and  public  spirit  disappeared ;  luxury  in- 
creased ;  literature  lost  its  vigor ;  art  deteriorated ;  and  the 
people  sank  into  a  nation  of  pedants,  parasites,  and  adven- 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

lihtnry  .if  the  Slalea  into  lokic/i  the  Miiceduaian  Moaarchij  was  broken  vp 
after  the  Battle  oflpsus, 

PART    I. 
History  of  the  Si/nan  Kingdom  of  the  Seleaddie,  B.C.  312  to  C5.  . 
Sources.     The  original  antliorilies  for  tlie  history  of  Syria  during  tliis 
peiiod  fire  two  books  (xis.,  xx.),  and  the  fragments  of  seperal  lost  books,  of 
DiODOEUS  (lib.  sxl-xxxiv.),  the  epitome  of  JirsTlH,  some  books  and  frag- 
ments of  PoLYUiua  (especially  boots  v., -vii.,  and  vlii.),  the  S^'aca  of  Appian, 
Livr  (books  xxxi.  to  xlv.),  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  Antignitiea  of 
JosEPHos.    None  of  these  works  contain  a  continuoua  oi'  complete  aeoount 
ofthe  whole  period;  and  the  histoiy  haa  to  be  constrncteil  by  piecing  togethei' 
the  different  narratives.     The  chronology  of  the  later  kings  depends  mainly 
iipoti  the  dates  which  appear  on  their  coins. 
Of  modem  works  on  the  subject  the  most  important  are — 
Foy-VaillabT,  J.,  Imjieriam  Seleucidanim   stie   kistoria   regioa  Syrice. 
Paris,  1681 ;  4to.     The  2d  edition,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1733,  is  the 

Feoelich,  K  ,  Annales  eotiqiendiofii  remm  et  regioii  Spile,  namt  veleribtis 
ilhstrati.    Vienna,  1744 ;  folio.     A  2il  edition  followed  in  17.14. 

Droyseh,  GescMchte  der  Nachfulger  Alexander's  des  Grossen.  Hambui^, 
183G-48 ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  period  haa  also  been  well  treated  by  B.  G.  NiEBtrizK  in  liis  Vortrdgc 
Sber  alte  GescMchte,  vol.  iii..  Lectures  88-113. 

I .  The  kingdom  of  the  Selencidte  was  originally  established 
in  Inner  Asia.  It  dates  from  the  year  b.c.  312,  when  its 
Ponodationof  founder,  Seleucus  Nicatoi',  or  "the  Conqueror," 
l!'n  gia^'^""'  taking  advantage  of  the  check  which  Antigonus 
Reign  otse-  ^^^^  received  by  the  victory  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  over 
lencna.  Demetrius,  near  Gaza,  returned  to  the.  province 

from  which  he  had  been  a  few  years  earhei  expelled  by  his 
great  adversary,  and,  i-e-eetablishing  himself  without  much 
difficulty,  assumed  the  diadem.  At  fii-st,  the  kingdom  con- 
sisted mei'ely  of  Babylonia  and  the  adiacent  ie_,inns,  Susiana, 
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Media,  and  Persia ;  but,  after  tlie  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Demetrius  (ac.  311),  the  Oriental  provinces  generally  sub- 
mitted themselves,  and  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  his 
return  to  Babylon,  Seleucus  was  master  of  all  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Jasartes  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  other. 

2.  Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  a  great  campaign 
against  Sandracottua  (Chandragupta),  an  Indian  monareb, 
EKpeditinn  who  bore  sway  in  the  region  about  the  western 
ogaiiist  India,  head  streams  of  the  Ganges.  After  a  brief  strug- 
gle, he  concluded  a  peace  with  this  powerful  prince,  who 
■  furaished  him  with  500  elephants,  and  threw  India  open  to 
his  traders.  It  is  probable  that  he  purchased  the  good-will 
of  Sandracottus  by  ceding' to  him  a  portion  ofhis  own  Indian 


.  In  the  year  b.c.  302  Seleucus,  whose  aid  had  been  in- 
voked by  Lysimaohus  and  Cassander,  set  out  fi-om  Babylon 
Battle  of  ip-    for  Asia  Minor,  and,  having  wintered  in  Cappa- 
BUB,B.o.3oi.     docia,  effected  a,  junction  with  the  forces  of  Ly- 
simachua  early  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  801.    The  battle  of  Ipsus 
(see  p.  245)  followed.     Antigonus  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  his  dominions  shared  by  his  eonquerore.    To  the  king- 
dom of  Seleucus  were  added  Cappadocia,  part  of  Phrygia, 
Upper  Syria,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Euphrates. 
4.  By  this  ai-rangement  the  tenitorial  increase  which  the 
kingdom  received  was  not  large;  but  the  change 
ofthekine-     in  the  seat  of  empire,  which  the  accession  of  tei-- 
""■  ritory  brought  about,  was  extremely  important. 

By  shifting  his  capital  from  Babylonia  to  Syria,  from  the 
Lower  Tigris  to  the  Orontea,  Seleucus  thought  to  strengthen 
Removfti  of  timself  against  his  rivals,  Lysimachus  and  Ptolc- 
Antio^'*''"  ™y'  ■^'^  forgot,  apparently,  that  by  placing  his 
capital  at  one  extremity  of  his  long  kingdom  he 
weakened  it  generally,  and,  m  particular,  loosened  his  grasp 
upon  the  moi-e  eastern  provinces,  which  were  the  least  Hel- 
lenized  and  the  most  liable  to  revolt.  Had  Babylon  or  Se- 
leucia  continued  the  seat  of  government,  the  East  might 
probably  have  been  retained;  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians 
might  never  have  gi-own  up,  Rome,  when  she  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  would  have  found  a  great  Greek  Empire 
situated  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  so  almost  inaccessible  to 
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her  ai-ms ;  the  two  civilizations  would  have  co-existed,  in- 
stead of  being  superseded  the  one  hj  the  other,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Asia  and  of  the  world  would  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

The  followers  of  Alexander  inheiited  from  tlieir  master  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  bailding  of  new  cities,  which  th^  called  after  themselves,  thdt  fetheva, 
or  tbeir  fftvocite  wives.  Csssander  bnilt  Thessalonica  on  the  bay  of  the  name, 
and  Cassandreia  in  the  peninBiila  of  FallSn^.  Lj^imaehns  fixed  his  Eeat  of 
government  at  a  new  town,  whioh  he  called  Lysimacheio,  on  the  neck  of  the 
Chei'sonese.  Antigonns  was  building  Antigoneia,  on  the  Orontes,  when  he 
fell  at  Ipsus.  His  son,  Demetilus,  made  his  capital  Demetnaa,  on  the  gulf 
of  PngasiE.  Seleucns,  even  belbre  he  transferred  the  seat  of  goyemment  to 
Antioeh,  had  removed  it  from  Babylon  to  his  city  of  Seleacia,  on  the  Tigiis. 
Ptolemy  idone  miiintained  the  capital  which  he  found  esiahlished  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Egypt.  The  numerous  Antiochs,  Laodiceias,  Epiphaneias,  find  Se- 
leuceias,  with  wMch  Asia  became  covei'ed,  attest  the  continuance  of  the  taste 
in  the  successors  of  Nicatoi. 

5.  Though  Seleucns  had  come  to  the  rescue,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  PtoJemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  yet  he  was 
AUiBuceofSe-  Well  aware  that  he  could  place  no  dependence  on 
Dcroetiin^  the  coutiiiuauce  of  their  amity.  His  euceessniade 
iiaaas.  them  jealous  of  him,  and  induced  them  to  draw 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  unite  their  interests  by  intermai-- 
i-iages.  Seleucua,  therefore,  cast  about  for  an  ally,  and  found 
one  in  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  his  late  adversary, 
whom  he  attached  to  himself  in  the  same  way.  Demetrius, 
who  had  escaped  from  Ipsus  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
a  personage  of  importance ;  and,  by  supporting  him  in  his 
quari-els  with  Cassander,  and  then  Lysimachus,  Selcucus  was 
able  to  keep  those  princes  employed. 

Maniage  of  Lysimachas  with  Ansiiioe,  daughtei-  of  Flolemy  Lagi,  B.C.  SOI. 
Of  Seleucus  with  Stratonie^,  daughter  of  Demetiins,  b.  o.  299.  Of  Anlipater, 
second  son  of  Cassandei-,  with  Enryclicrf,  danghter  of  Lysimachus ;  and  of 
Alesander,  Caasander's  thkd  son,  with  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  soon 
afievwavds.  Attempt  at  a  match  between  Demetrios  and  Ptolemais,  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy,  furtliered  by  Seleucus,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
really  desirous  of  peace.  Mairiago  of  Lysandra,  after  Alexander's  deatli, 
with  Agathocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysimachus. 

6.  In  Asia  a  period  of  tranquillity  followed  the  maiTiage 
of  Seleucus.  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  were  occupied  with 
TranqQiippri-  wars  in  Europe  raised  by  the  ambition  of  Deme- 
tifliiof^eem-  trius.  Ptolemy  by  himself  was  too  weak  to  ef- 
pire.  feet  any  thing,  and,  having  been  allowed  to  retain 
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Lower  Syria  and  Palestine,  had  no  ground  of  complaint. 
Seleucus  employed  the  interval  (about  twelve  years,  rc.  390 
to  287)  in  building  his  capital,  Aiitioch ;  enlarging  and  heau- 
tifying  its  port,  Seleuceia ;  and  consolidating,  an:aDging,  and 
organizing  his  vast  empire.  The  whole  tenitory  was  di- 
vided into  seventy-two  satrapies,  which  were  placed  under 
the  govemnient  of  Greeks  or  Macedonians,  not  of  natives. 
A  large  standing  army  was  maintained,  composed  mainly  of 
native  troops,  officered  by  Macedonians  or  Greeks.  After  a 
while,  Seleucus  divided  his  empire  with  his  son  Antioclms, 
committing  to  him  the  entire  government  of  all  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Euphrates — a  dangerons  precedent,  though 
one  which  can  scai-cely  be  said  to  have  had  actual  evil  con- 
sequences. At  the  same  time,  Seleucus  yielded  to  Antio- 
chus  the  possession  of  his  consort,  Stratouice,  with  whom 
that  prince  had  fallen  desperately  in  love. 

7.  The  lii-st  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  was  caused  by 
the  wild  projects  of  Demetrius.  That  hare-bi'ained  prince, 
luvasionof  after  gaining  and  then  losing  Macedonia,  plunged 
S,''Z^r."  suddenly  into  Asia,  where  he  hoped  to  win  by  his 
His  death.  sword  a  new  dominion.  Unable  to  make  any  se- 
rious impression  on  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  ho  entered 
Cilicia  and  became  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Seleucus,  who 
defeated  him,  took  iiim  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a  private 
condition  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

8.  Shortly  afterwards,  ac,  281,  occurred  the  rupture  be- 
tween Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Rupture  with  ^^^^  aged  monarch  and  the  conquest  of  grea.!  part 
c™"™! of  "^^  ^'^  dominions.  Domestic  troubles,  caused  by 
Asia  Minor,  Arsinoii,  paved  the  way  for  the  attack  of  Seleu- 
der'nfSoieu-'  cus.  who  found  his  best  support  in  the  disaffec- 
*^"'"  tion  of  his  enemy's  subjects.  The  battle  of  Ooru- 
pedion  cost  Lysimachus  his  life ;  and  gave  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  European  provinces  would  have 
been  gained  with  equal  ease,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  the  scattered  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire  would 
have  been  once  more  reunited.  But  an  avenger  of  Lysima- 
chus appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Egyptian  exile,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunns,  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Lagi;  and  as  Seleucus 
was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  Lysimacheia,  his  late 
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rival's  capital,  he  was  murdered  in  open  day  by  the  Egyp- 
tian adventurer,  -who  thereupon  became  king  of  Macedon. 

9.  Antiochus  I.  (Soter)  succeeded  to  his  fathei-'s  domin- 
ions, ii.c.  280,  and  shortly  became  engaged  in  lioetilitiea  with 
BeignofAnl  Hpffites  and  Nicomedes,  iiative  kings  ofBithynia, 
toS,  :n!.o.^8^'  *^^  foi-mev  of  whom  had  Buccessfnlly  maintained 
s"!-  his  independence  against  Lysimachus.  Nicome- 
des (b.c.  278),  finding  his  own  resources  insufficient  for  the 
straggle,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who 
had  been  now  for  some  years  ravaging  Eastern  Europe,  and 
had  already  aided  him  against  his  brother  Zipcetes.  With 
their  help  he- maintained  his  independence,  and  crippled  the 
power  of  Antiochiis,  who  lost  Northern  Phvygia,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Gauls  and  became  Galatia,  and  Noi-th-west- 
em  Lydia,  which  became  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Anti- 
ochiis succeeded  in  inflicting  one  considerable  defeat  on  tho 
Gauls,  B.C.  275,  whence  his  cognomen  of'Soter"  (Saviour); 
otherwise  his  expeditions  were  unfortunate  ;  and  the  Syrian 
empire  at  his  death  had  declined  considerably  below  the 
point  of  greatness  and  splendor  reached  under  Nicator. 

Unaacccssful  expedition  against  EgjpC,  cc.  264,  undertaken  to  support  the 
rebel  king  of  CyrSiitf,  Magas,  who  had  espoused  Aiwun^,  a  danghtev  of  An- 
tioehus.  Failure  of  an  ^lempt  to  recover  Pei'gnnius,  b.c.  2fi8.  Antiochus 
defeated  near  Sardis  by  Eumenes.  Defeat  and  death  of  Aniiochus  in  a  bat^ 
tie  with  the  Gauls  near  Ephesus,  b.c.  2G1. 

10.  Antiochus  IT.  surnamed  Qsvq,  "tho  God,"  succeeded 
his  father.  He  was  a  weak  and  effeminate  prince,  sniik  in 
Eelciiof  An-'  sensuality  and  profligacy,  who  allowed  the  king- 
(Theusj.'iio,  '^"'"i  *•>  ^^  i"n!ed  by  his  wives  and  male  favorites., 
261-248.  Under  him  the  decline  of  the  empire  becatne  rap- 
id. The  weakness  of  his  government  tempted  the  provinces 
to  rebel ;  and  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  kingdoms  date  from 
his  reign.  The  only  snccess  which  attended  him  Was  in  liis 
war  with  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  which  he  recovered  what  he 
had  previously  lost  to  Philadelphus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Details  of  Tins  Reign.  Marriage  of  Antiochus  wi^  Lnodicrf,  dangliter 
of  Aeliteus.  Her  influence,  and  that  of  his  sister  Ajwim^,  wife  of  Magas,  en- 
gage him  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  260,  which  is  terminated, 
n.c.  252,  by  e,  marriage  between  Antiochus  and  Berenice,  Ptolemy's  dangh-, 
ten  Soon  aiiec.  the  cloee  of  this  war,  b.c.  256,  Parthia  and  Bactiia  revolt 
and  establisli  thrir  independeneo.  On  the  dcRtli  of  Philadelphus,  b.c.  2+7, 
Anfioch\i3  repncliaies  Bereniie  iinti  tn\:en  linrt  his  formtr  ivifo  Lnodice,  who. 
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however,  doabtful  of  his  constancy,  murders  him  to  secui'e  the  throne  for  lier 
son  Seleucds,  B.C.  241). 

II.  Seleucus  n.,sui'named  Callinicus,  became  king  on  the 
asaassinatioti  of  his  father.  Throughout  his  reigo,  which  last- 
Eeign  otse-  ed  I'athc?  more  than  twenty  years,  b.c.  246  to  226, 
iiiii™)^B^.^''  ^^  "^^^  most  unfoitunate,  being  engaged  in  ware 
246-iis.  with  Ptolemy  Euei'getes,  with  Antiochus  Hiei-ax, 

his  own  brother,  and  with  the  Parthian  king,  Arsaces  IL,  in 
all  of  which  he  met  with  disasters.  Still,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  even  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  be  al- 
ways found  a  means  of  recovering  himself,  so  that  his  epi- 
thet of  Cailinicus,  "  the  Victorions,"  was  not.  wholly  inap- 
pi-opi-iata  The  kingdom  must  have  been  greatly  weakened 
and  exhausted  during  his  reign ;  but  its  limits  wei-e  not  se- 
riously contracted.  Portions  of  Asia  Minor  were  indeed 
lost  to  Ptolemy  and  to  Attains,  and  the  Parthians  appear  to 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  Hyrcania ;  but,  excepting 
in  these  two  quarters,  Seleucus  i-ecovered  his  losses,  and  left 
the  territoi-ies  which  he  had  inherited  to  his  son,  Seleucus 
CeraunuB. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  invades  Syiia,  B.C.  245,  !o  avenge  the  mnrder  of  his 
sister,  Berenice,  and  her  infant  eon,  who  hsd  been  pnt  to  iJcath  hj  Laodice, 
with  the  consent  of  Cailinicus.  In  the  war  wliich  tbllows,  he  carries  eveiy 
thing  before  hira.  AH  Asia  within  the  Enphrales,  excepting  some  parts  of 
Lydia  and  Phiygia,  enbmits  to  him.  He  then  proceeds  across  the  Euphi'a- 
les,  and  adds  to  his  dominion  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Media,  and 
Persia.  His  exactions,  however,  make  bim  nnpopnlar ;  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  he  loses  ahnost  all  his  conquests.  Cailinicus  once 
more  rules  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^gean.  But  an  intestine  war  is  soon 
nfterivards  provoked  by  the  ambition  of  his  trothei-.  Antiochus,  eumamed 
Eierax,  "  lie  Hawk,"  at  the  age  of  fourteen  revolts  against  Cailinicus,  and, 
luded  by  his  uncle  Andromachns  and  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenai-ies,  obtaina 
important  successes.  Meanwhile,  the  Paithians  had' gained  advantages  in 
TJppec  Asia,  and  Callinious  undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  about  B.C. 
237,  but  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  The  war  between  the  brothers  was 
then  renewed,  and  continued  till  B.C.  229,  when  Antiochus  was  completely 
defeated  and  became  a  fugitive.  It  was  probably  during  this  contest  that 
Attalus  became  master  of  most  of  Aaa  Minor.  Selencua  died  tlii'ough  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  B.C.  226. 

1 3,  Seleucus  m. — snrnamed  Cei-aunus, " the  Thunderbolt" 
— had  a  reign  which  lasted  only  three  years.  Assisted  by 
Keigo  of  Se-  his  cousin,  the  younger  Achfens,  he  prepared  a 
(c^aanuej.     great   expedition    against   the   Pergamene   mon- 
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arch,  Attalue,  whose  dominions  now  reached  to  the  Taurus. 
His  ill-paid  army,  however,  while  on  the  march,  became  ma- 
tinous  ;  and  he  was  assassinated  hy  some  of  his  officers,  rc. 
223. 

13,  On  the  death  of  Seleucus  III.,  Antiochus  III,  eui"- 
named  "  the  Great,"  ascended  the  thi-one.  Hia  long  reign, 
Hdgn  of  Auti-  which  exceeded  thirty-six  ye ai-s,  constitutes  the 
G™t)!^o'"^*  most  eventful  period  of  Syrian  history.  Antio- 
,228-187.  ohus  did  much  to  recover,  consolidate,  and  in 

some  quarters  enlarge,  his  empire.  He  put  down  the  im- 
portant rebellions  of  Molo  and  Achaeus,  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  restored  his  frontier  to- 
wards India,  drove  the  Egyptians  from  Asia,  and  even  at 
one  time  established  his  dominion  over  a  portion  of  Europe. 
But  these  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
losses  which  he  sustained  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  whom 
he  needlessly  drew  into  Asia.  The  alliance  between  Rome 
and  Pergamus,  and  the  consequent  aggrandizement  of  that 
kingdom,  were  deeply  injurious  to  Syria,  and  greatly  accel- 
erated her  decline.  Antiochns  was  unwise  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  foolish,  when  he  had  provoked 
it,  not  to  take  the  advice  of  Hannibal  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  war  should  be  conducted.  Had  he  united  with 
Macedonia  and  Carthage,  and  transferred  the  contest  into 
Italy,  the  Koman  power  might  have  been  broken  or  cheek- 
ed. By  standing  alone,  and  on  the  defensive,  he  at  once 
made  hia  defeat  certain,  and  rendered  its  consequences  more 
injurious  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Bbtatlb  of  this  Kbign.  Ac  first,  the  cruel  and  crafty  Carian,  Hermeias, 
is  nll-poweiful  ivitli  the  young  gmiice.  At  his  instigation  Antiochns  makes 
HBT  upon  Egypt,  B.C.  22S,  while  he  sends  his  generalK  to  pnt  down  the  revolt 
of  Molo  When  his  generala,  howerer,  are  defeated,  lie  proceeds  in  person 
Dgaiii'^t  the  rebels,  defeats  and  crushes  them,  b.c,  220,  m^es  n  successful 
e\pedit]on  into  Alroputlne,  and,  having  caused  Hermeias  to  be  put  to  death, 
returns  in  triunph  lo  Syria.  Achiens  duiing  bis  absence  had  assnmed  the 
dudeia  and  the  tiUe  of  king.  Antiochns  remonstrates,  but  does  not  marcli 
against  his  rebellious  relation,  preferring  to  resume  his  schemes  against  Egypt. 
An  important  war  fcdlows  with  Ptolemy  PhiJopator,  b.  c.  219,  in  which  An- 
tiochus  is  at  first  completdy  snccessfu! ;  but  the  battle  of  Baphia,  e.g.  217, 
deprives  liim  of  all  his  conquests,  except  the  nmritime  Selenceia,  which  he 
retains.  Antiochns,  having  made  peace  with  Egypt,  tums  his  arms  next 
against  Achiens,  b.o.  216,  and,  assisted  by  Attains,  defeats  him,  besieges  him 
in  Sardis,  and  finally  obtains  possession  of  his  pei'son  by  trenchery,  c.c.  21 +. 
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War  ihen  foUoived  with  Paithia,  whicli  had  assumed  an  aggressive  attituda 
undei'  Ai'saces  III.,  and  was  threatening  Media.  Antiochus  led  his  anay 
from  Eebatana  acivssa  tlie  desert  to  Uecatompjlos,  the  capital  of  Farthia, 
ivhich  he  took,  B.C.  213,  and  then  crossed  tiie  jnounUins  into  Hjraania, 
where  a  battle  aeenis  to  have  been  fought,  tlie  issue  of  ivhich  was  so  iar 
doubtfnl  tha.t  Antiochus  was  induced  to  make  pence  with  Arsaees,  allowing 
liim  the  title  of  king,  and  coniiiining  him  in  the  possession  of  Parthia  and 
Ilyrcania.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Baclria;  but,  after  gaining 
certain  advantages,  he  admitted  BntfaydemuK  also,  the  Bactrian  king,  to 
terms,  negotiated  a  numiage  hetween  one  of  his  daughters  and  Demetriua, 
the  king's  son,  anil  left  him  in  posse^on  of  Bactriaand  Sogdiana.  He  then 
crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  inlo  Affglianistan,  and  renewed  the  old  Syrian  al- 
liance with  the  Indian  kingdom  of  those  parts,  which  was  now  ruled  by  a 
monaitli  who  is  called  Sophagasenus.  Finallj,  Antiochus  returned  home 
through  Acachosia,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania  (Cacdahar,  Seistan,  and  Ker- 
man),  where  he  wintered,  and  from  ivhich  he  undertook  a,  naval  espetlition 
against  the  Arabs  on  tlie  west  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whom  he  pnnished 
for  thrar  piracies. 

Return  of  Antiochus  from  the  East,  b.c.  205,  and  resumption  of  his  Egyp- 
tian projects.  A  ti'eaty  is  made  with  Philip  of  Macedon  fbr  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  between  the  two  powers.  "War  in  Crel^-Sjria, 
Phtenicia,  and  Palestine,  with  yaried  success,  terminated  by  a  great  victory 
over  Scopaa  near  Panias,  b.c.  198.  Maniage  of  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  An- 
tiochus, with  Ptolemy  V,  (Epiphanes).  CceM-Syria  and  Palestine  promised 
as  a  dowry,  but  not  delivered. 

The  conquests  of  Antiochua  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  B.C.  107  to  196, 
living  him  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  who  require  him  to  evacuate  the 
Chersonese  and  restore  tlie  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  freedom.  He  in  - 
dignantly  rejects  their  demands,  and  prepares  for  war.  Flight  of  Hannibal 
to  his  court,  B.C.  195.  Antiochus  makes  alliance  with  the  .Italians,  and  in 
B.C.  103  crosses  into  Greece,  lands  at  Demeltias,  Mid  takes  Chalcis.  Great 
battle,  at  ThermopyliG  hetween  the  Bomans,  under  AciUns  Glabrio,  and  the 
allied  forces  of  Antiochus  and  the  ..Jltolians,  Antiochus,  completely  defeat- 
ed, quits  Europe  and  returns  to  Asia,  B.C.  191.  His  fleet  has  orders  to  pro- 
tect the  shores  and  prevent  the  Romans  from  landuig.  But  the  battle  of 
CojyouB  ruins  these  hopes.  The  Romans  ohtmn  the  mastery  of  the  sea ;  and 
their  army,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  without  opposition,  gains  under  the 
two  Scipios  the  great  victory  of  Magnesia,  which  places  Antiochns  ^  thrar 
mercy,  B.C.  190.  He  purchases  peace  by  ceding  all  Asia  Minor  except  Cili- 
cia,  and  by  consenting  to  pay  a  contribution  of  12,000  talents.  The  ceded 
proi-inces  are  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingiJom  of  Pergamus,  which  is 
thus  raised  into  a  rival  to  Syria. 

The  defeat  of  Magnesia  is  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Armenia,  B.C.  189, 
which  henceforth  becomes  independent.  It  leads  also  to  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus, who,  in  order  to  pay  the  war  eontiibution  imposed  apon  him  by  the 
Romans,  is  diiven  to  the  plunder  of  tlie  Oriental  temples.  Hence  a  tumult 
in  Elymais,  wherein  the  king  is  killed,  B.C.  187. 

14.  Antiochus  wns  succeedefl  by  his  son,  Seloncna  TV., 
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who  took  the  name  of  Philopator,  and  i-eigned  cloven  years, 
Heignofse-  B-C  187  to  11&.  This  period  was  wholly  unevent- 
(PMiou^t),  f"^-  The  fear  of  Rome,  and  the  weakness  pro- 
11,0.167-170.  duced  by  exhaustion,  forced  Seleucns  to  remain 
quiet,  even  when  Eumenes  of  Perganins  seemed  about  to 
conquer  and  absorb  Pontus.  Rome  held  as  a  hostage  for 
his  fidelity,  first,  his  brother,  Antiochus,  and  then  liis  son, 
Demetrius.  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodonis,  his 
treaaui-er  (b.c.  170),  who  hoped  to  succeed  to  his  dominions. 
15.  On  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Heliodoi-us ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Autioohus,  the  broth- 


er of  the  iate  king,  with  the  help  of  tlie  Pergamene 


{EpiphaiieR),  monarch,  Eumenes,  recovered  it.  This  prince, 
11.0.116-104,  ^]iQ  is  known  in  history  as  Autiochus  IV.,  or 
(more  commonly)  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  energy.  He  engaged  in  important  wars  with 
Armenia  and  Egypt;  and  would  beyond  a  doubt  have  con- 
quered the  latter  country,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Still,  the  enei^y  of  Epiphanes  was  of 
little  benefit  to  his  country.  He  gained  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage from  his  Egyptian  campaigns,  since  the  Romans  de- 
prived him  even  of  Cyprus.  He  made  no  seiious  impression 
on  Armenia,  though  he  captured  Ai-taxias,  its  sovereign.  On 
the  other  hand,  his' religious  intolerance  raisedhim  up  an 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  whose  bitter  hostility 
proved  under  his  successors  a  prolific  source  of  weakness. 
The  Jews,  favored  by  former  kings  of  Syria,  were  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  mad  project  of  this  self-willed  monarch, 
who,  not  content  with  plundering  the  Temple  to  satisfy  his 
necessities,  pro&ned  it  by  setting  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
the  image  of  Jupiter  Olymplus.  His  luxury  and  exti'ava- 
gance  also  tended  to  ruin  his  empire,  and  made  him  seek  to 
enrich  himself  with,  the  plunder  of  other  temples  besides  that 
at  Jerusalem.  An  attempt  of  this  kind,  which  was  baffled, 
in  Elymais,  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  an  access  of  su- 
perstitions terror,  which  led  to-his  death  at  Taba3,  b.c.  1 64. 

Details  of  Tins  ItiiiOK.  Antiochus,  nssisiod  by  Eumenes,  diives  otit 
Heliodoms,  and  obtnins  the  throne,  b.c.  17G.  He  astonishes  his  subjects  by 
nn  afTectatdon  of  Eoman  manners.  His  good-natured  profuEeness.  Tlireal- 
enedwilhwarby  the  ministers  ofPtolemyPhilometor,  who  claim  CteltSjiin 
and  Palestine  as  the  dowry  of  Cleopatm,  the  Into  qneen-m other,  AniiochnH 
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marches  against  Egypt,  and  in  four  campaigns — B.C.  171  to  168 — reduces  it 
lo  such  stiaits,  that  the  aid  oE  Home  is  invoiced,  and  Aotioclius  is  lianghtily 
required  by  Popillina  to  relinqnisli  forthwith  all  his  conquests.  He  obeys 
unwillingly,  and  Tents  his  rage  by  tnieltiea  on  the  Jews,  whose  temple  he 
plunders  and  desecrates.  After  this  we  £nd  Iiim  holding  a  masniilcent  f^- 
tiTal  at  Daphne,  which  ia  attended  by  thoosands  from,  all  parts  of  Giaece, 
B.C.  166.  His  expedition  against  Armenia  and  capture  of  Artaxias  probably 
took  place  in  the  next  year,  ii.c.  165,  and  in  the  year  following,  B.C.  16i,  he 
died,  as  above  stated,  at  Tab^ 

16.  Epiphanes  was  eacceeded  by  Antiochus  y.,surnamed 
Eupator,  a  boy  not  more  tlian  twelve  yeai-a  old.  The  chief 
ReignofAn-  power  dm-ing  Hs  reign  waa  in  the  hands  of  Lysi- 
patorrZo'ioi  *^>  whooi  Epiphanes  had  left  ae  i-egeut  when  he 
-163.  '  qaitted  Antioch.  Lysias  attempts  to  reduce  the 
rebel  Jews,  but  allows  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  war 
by  the  attitude  of  his  rival  Philip,  whom  he  attacks,  defeats, 
and  puts  to  death.  He  takes  no  steps,  however,  to  resist  the 
Parthians  when  they  overrun  the  Eastern  provinces,  or  the 
Romans  when  they  harshly  enforce  the  tera^  of  the  treaty 
concluded  after  the  battle  ofMagnesia.  The  position  of  at- 
fairs,  which  we  can  well  understand  the  Romans  favoring, 
was  most  injurious  to  the  power  of  Syria,  which,  in  the  han^s 
of  a  minor  and  a  regent,  was  equally  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing internal  order  and  repelling  foi-eign  attack.  It  was  an 
advantage  to  Syi'ia  when  Demetrius,  the  adult  son  of  Seleii- 
CMS  Phiiopator,  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  long 
detained  as  a  hostage,  and,  patting  Lysias  and  Eupator  to 
death,  himself  mounted  the  throne. 

Tlie  waj'  between  Lysiaa  and  Philip,  which  allowed  the  Parthians  to  spread 
um^sisted  over  the  fairest  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  was  caused  by  the  im- 
prudence of  Epiphanes,  who  bad  left  his  young  son,  Antiocbiis,  to  the  care 
of  Lysias  on  quitting  Antioch,  but  upon  his  death-bed  appointed  a  new 
guardian  in  the  pei'son  of  Philip.  Philip,  who  had  the  support  of  a  part  of 
the  army,  seized  Antioch,  where  lie  was  defeated  and  shun,  b.  c.  163. 

17.  Demetrius,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  Rome  to  his  usurpation,  occupied  himself  for  some  years 
RBignorDe-  in  attempts  to  reduce  the  Jews.  He  appears  to 
wr)tu!o^ifll^  have  been  a  vigorous  administrator,  and  a  man  of 
^^-  considerable  ambition  and  energy ;  but  he  could 
not  arrest  the  decline  of  the  Syrian  state.  The  Romans  com- 
pelled him  to  desist  from  his  attacks  on  the  Jews ;  and  when 
he  ventured  on  an  expedition  into  Cappadocia,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  expelling  the  king  Ai-iarathes,  and  giving  the  crown 
to  Orophernes,  his  bastard  brother,  a  league  was  formed 
agsuQst  him  by  the  oeighboring  kiogs,  to  which  the  Romans 
became  parties ;  and  a  pretender,  Alexander  Balas,  an  illegit- 
imate son  of  Epiphanee,  was  encouraged  to  come  forward 
and  claim  the  throne.  So  low  had  the  Syrian  power  now 
sunk,  that  both  Demetrius  and  his  rival  courted  the  favor 
of  the  despised  Jews ;  and  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
pretender  probably  turned  the  scale  in  hie  favor.  After  two 
years  of  warfare  and  two  important  battles,  Demetrius  was 
i  lost  both  his  crown  and  life. 


The  MendsMp  of  Deinetrins  with  the  historian  Poljbius  ^ves  an  interest 
to  his  reign  which  the  Sycian  histoiy  rarely  posseeses.  Polybins  advised  and 
aided  his  escape  fram  Borne,  and  recoi'ds  its  drcnmstances  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. We  tlaye  more  details  too  of  lliis  king's  private  character  and 
tastes  than  of  most  others.  It  appears  that  he  was  addicted  to  hunting 
(whence  the  Ejmbols  on  his  coins),  and  was  also  an  intempevate  driiikei-. 

18.  Alexander  Balas,  who  had  been  supported  in  hia  strag- 
gle with  Demetrius  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt, 
HBianofAiBi-  ^"'^  given  by  the  latter  the  hand  of  Cleopatra, 
,  ander  Bains,  Ms  daughter.  Bnt  be  soon  proved  himself  unfit 
to  rule.  Committing  the  management  of  affairs 
to  an  unworthy  favorite,  Ammouins,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
every  kind  of  self-indulgence.  Upon  this,  Demetrius,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  perceiving  that  Balas  had  be- 
come odious  to  his  subjeets,tookheai't,  and,  landing  in  CUi- 
cia,  commenced  a  struggle  for  the  throne.  The  fidelity  of 
the  Jews  protected  Alexander  for  a  while ;  but  when  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Ptolemy  Philomctor,  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
his  antagonist,  the  contest  "was  decided  i^ainst  him.  De- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  near  Antioch,  he  fled  to  Abie  in 
Ai-abia,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  hia  own  offlcei^,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy. 

19,  Demetrius  IL,  snrnamed  Nicator,  then  ascended  the 
throne.  He  had  already,  while  pretender,  married  Cleopa- 
Firat  reign  of  tra,  the  Wife  of  his  rival,  whom  Ptolemy  bad 
««cotM™u!o.  foi'ced  Balas  to  give  up.  On  obtaining  full  pos- 
14B-140.  session  of  the  kingdom,  he  ruled  tyrannically,  and 

disgusted  many  of  his  subjects.  The  people  of  Antioch  hav- 
ing risen  in  revolt,  and  Demetrius  having  allowed  his  Jewish 
body-guard  to  plunder  the  town,  Diodotiis  of  Apamea  setup 
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a  rival  king  in  the  person  of  AntiochueVr.,son  of  Alexandei- 
Balas,  a  child  of  two  yeare  of  age,  who  bore  the  regal  title 
for  three  or  four  yeara  (b.c,  146  to  143),  after  which  Diodo- 
tus  removed  him,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Trypho,  declared 
himself  independent  monarch  {ahroicpaTutp).  After  vain  ef- 
forts to  reduce  his  rivals  for  the  space  of  about  seven  years, 
Demetrius,  leaving  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  to  msuntain  his  inter- 
ests in  Syria,  marched  into  his  Eastern  provinces,  which  were 
ill  danger  of.  falling  a  pi-ey  to  the  Parthians.  Here,  though 
at  fii-st  he  gained  such  advantages  as  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  title  of  "  Conqueror  "  (viKariip),  his  arms  soon  met  with  a 
reverse.  Defeated  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  Arsaces  VI.,  in 
the  year  e.c.  140,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  a  cap- 
tive at  the  Parthian  court  for  several  years. 

The  acknowledgmait  of  Jewish  independence  fay  Demetiius  shortly  be- 
fore his  expedition  to  the  East,  b.c.  142,  was  an  event  of  some  importance  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  at  a  later 
period  tliey  again  fell  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Syrian  kings,  yet  it  seems 
certain  that  they  dated  their  independence  from  tlie  grant  of  Demetriiis. 

20.  During  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  the  remote  East, 
his  wife,  Cleopatra,  unable  to  make  head  against  Tryphon,  . 
HefguofAntl-  iooked  Out  for  some  effectual  support,  aiid  found 
d^^,™*m  '*  ^"  Antiochus  of  Sida  (Sidetes),  ber  husband's 
-las.  brother,  who,  joining  his  anns  with  hera,  attacked 
Tryphon,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  seems  to  have  lasted 
nearly  two  years,  defeated  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes  upon  this  became  sole  monarch  of  Syria,  b.c. 
137,  and  contracted  a  marriage  "with  Cleopatra,  his  captive 
brother's  wife,  who  considered  hereelf  practically  divorced 
by  her  husband's  captivity  and  mamage  with  a  Parthian 
princess.  His  first  step,  after  establishing  his  authority,  was 
to  reduce  the  Jews,  b.c.  13-5  to  183.  A  few  years  later,  b.c. 
129,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Pai-thia  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  his  brother,  and  gained  some  important  suc- 
cesses; but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Parthian  monarch, 
who  attacked  his  army  in  its  winter-quarters,  and  destroyed 
it  with  its  commander, 

21.  Meanwhile  Demetrius  II.,  having  been  released  from 
SeeoDfl  raiffQ  Captivity  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  who  hoped 
rf.?j!ol  ml'*  by  exciting  troubles  in  Syria  -to  force  Antiochus 
^^*-  to  reti-eat,  had  reached  Antioch  and  recovered 
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his  former  kingdom.  Bat  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
loug  in  tranquillity.  Plolemy  Physcon,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
i-aised  up  a  pretender  to  his  crown  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander Zahinas,  who  professed  to  he  the  son  of  Balas.  A 
hattle  ivas  fought  between  the  rivals  near  Damascus,  in 
which  Demetrius  was  completely  defeat«d.  Forced  to  take 
flight,  he  sought  a  refoge  .with  his  wife  at  Ptolemals,  but 
was  rejected ;  whereupon  he  endeavored  to  throw  himself 
into  Tyre,  but  wi^  captured  and  slain,  ac,  126.  . 

22.  War  followed  between  Zabinaa  and  Cleopatra,  who, 
having  put  to  death  Selencus,  her  eldest  son,  because  he  had 

irei    s  assumed  the  diadem  without  her  permission,  as- 
infet   soeiated  with  herself  on  the  throne  her  second 
eon,  Antiochus,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  him 
pii6]7»ad6ioo-  till  E.C.  121.     Zabinas  maintained  himself  in  parts 
pat™.  ^^  Syria  for  seven  years ;  but,  having,  quarrelled 

with  his  patron,  Ptolemy  Physcon,  he  was  reduced  to  straits, 
about  B.C.  124,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  completely 
crushed  by  Antiochus,  who  forced  him  to  swallow  poison, 
D.C.  122.  Soon  afterwai-da — b.c.  121 — Antiochus  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  pntting  his. mother  to  death  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  life,  against  which  he  discovered  her 
to  be  plotting. 

23.  Syria  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity  under  Anti- 
ochus VHI.,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  n.c.  122  to  114,  The 
Solo  reiea  of  Eastern  provinces  were,  however,  completely  lost, 
vml^LftiKi-  ^^^  ^^  attempt  was  made  to  recover  them.  The 
1^*-  Syrian  kingdom  was  confined  within  Taurus  on 
the  noith,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  Palestine  on  the 
south.  Judffia  had  become  wholly  independent.  The  great 
empire,  whioh  had  once  reached  from  Phrygia  to  the  Indus, 
had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  province ;  and  there  was 
no  spirit  in  either  prince  or  people  to  make  any  effort  to  re- 
gain what  had  been  lost.  The  conntry  was  exhausted  by 
the  constant  wars,  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  monarchs.  Wealth  was  accumulated  in  n  few 
hands.    The  people  of  the  capital  were  wholly  given  up  to 


luxury.     If  Rome  had  chosen  to  step 
death  of  the  second  Demetrius, 
tress  of  the  whole  of  Syria  almost 


in  at  any  time  after  the 
ight  have  become  mis- 
thout  a  straggle.     At 


fiVst  her  domestic  troubles,  and  then  her  contest  with  Mith- 
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I'iclates,  hindered  her,  so  that  it  was  not  till  half  a  cciiturj" 
later  that  the  miseries  of  Syria  were  ended  by  her  absorption 
into  the  Romaii  empire. 

24.  The  tranquillity  of  Antiochua  VIII.  was  disturbed  in 
E.C  114  by  the  revolt  of  Iiis  half-brother,  Antiocbus  Cyzice- 
Beroit  nf  Au-  '"*^'  *''^®  ^"^"^  ^^  Cleopatra  by  Antiochua  Sidetes, 
tiochaa  Cjni-  her  third  husband.  A  bloody  contest  followed, 
lei  raigns  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  termiuate  at  the  close 
Qr™^'5^f  *  of  three  years,  a c.  Ill,  by  a  partition  of  the  tev- 
iit-96.  litory.  But  the  feud  soon  broke  out  afresh.  War 
raged  between  the  brothei-3  for  nine  years,  b.c.  105  to  96, 
with  varied  auccess,  but  with  no  decided  advantage  to  either, 
while  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  rapidly  proceeded. 
The  towns  on  the  coast.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Seleuceia,  assumed  in- 
dependence. Cilicia  revolted.  The  Ai-abs  ravt^ed  Syria  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  At  length, 
amid  these  various  calamities,  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VIU. 
came  to  an  end  by  his  assassination,  in  b.c.  96,  by  Heracleon, 
an  officer  of  his  conit. 

25.  Heracleon  endeavored  to  seize  the  crown,  but  failed. 
It  fell  to  Seleucus  V.  (Epiphaues),  the  eldest  son  of  Grypus, 
BeigBofSe-  who  continued  the  war  with.Antiochus  Cyzlcenws, 
(Bp'iphHies),  ^"^  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue,  in  the  second 
ii.a  B«-85.  year  of  fais  reign,  b.c.  95,  when  Cyzicenus,  defeated 
in  a  great  battle,  slew  himself  to  prevent  his  capture.  But 
the  straggle  between  the  two  houses  was  not  yet  ended. 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  assumed  the  royal 
title,  and  attacking  Seleucus  drove  him  out  of  Syria  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  perished  miserably,  being  burnt  alive  by 
the  people  of  Mopsuestia,  from  whom  he  had  required  a  con- 
tribution, 

26.  Philip,  the  second  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  succeed- 
ed, and  cai-ried  on  the  war  with  Eusebes  for  some  years,  in 
Refgna  of  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Demetrius,  and  An- 
^™e!^™  a^5  tioclius  Dionysus,  until  at  last  Eusebes  was  over- 
-*''■  come  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Parthia,  Phil- 
ip and  his  brothers  then  fell  out,  and  engaged  in  war  one 
against  another.  At  length  the  Syrians,  seeing  no  end  to 
these  civil  contests,  called  to  their  aid  the  king  of  the  neigh- 
boring Annenia,Tigranes,  and  putting  themselves  under  his 
rule,  obtained  a  respite  from  suffering  for  about  fourteen 
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years,  b.c.  83  to  60,  At  tlie  close  of  tliis  period,  Tigranes, 
having  mixed  Limself  up  in  the  Mitbvidatic  war,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  and  forced  to  relinquish  Syria. 

27.  The  Syrian  throne  seems  then  to  have  fiillen  to  Antio- 
RoignofAnii-  "^^^"^  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes,  who  held  it 
«Ss°tt^Ki  *°^  ^°™'  y^^^^  "^^J'  ■'^lien  he  was  dispossessed  by 
■  Pompey,  and  the  remnant  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidfe  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  i)rovincc, 
B.G.  65. 

PART  II, 
Hiilory  of  the  Egyptian  Kingdom  of  the  Ptdemies,  b,c.  323  to  30, 
Sources.  Tha  sources  for  the  Egyptian  history  of  this  period  are  for  die 
most  jiart  identical  with  tlioae  which  have  been  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
lost  section  (p.  347)  as  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Seleaddre ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  scantier  and  less  satisfactory.  As  the  contact  between 
Judiea  and  Egypt  during  this  period  was  only  occasional,  the  tnfbnnation 
furnished  by  JosBPHtrsand  the  Books  of  Maccabees  is  discontinuous  and 
fmgmentajy.  Again,  there  is  no  work  on  Egypt  con'SBiionding  to  the  Sj;- 
riaca  of  Appian-.  The  chronology,  moreover,  is  in  confusion,  ovring  to  tho 
iact  that  the  Ptolemies  tidopted  no  era,  only  dating  their  coins  in  some  in- 
stances by  then-  regnal  years ;  so  that  the  exactness  which  an  em  furnishes  is 
wanting.  Some  important  details  with  respect  to  foreign  conqnesrs  and  to 
the  internal  administration  are,  however,  prasai'ved  to  us  in  Ihscriptions,  of 
which  the  chief  are — 

The  iNscaipnoH  op  Adulb,  seen  by  Cosmab  Ihdoplbtista,  about  a.d, 
S20,  and  preserved  t«  na  in  his  work,  which  MosTFAircoN  has  edited  in  his 
Collectio  nova  pairum  et  seriptoram  Grrecoraia.  Paris,  170G ;  2  vols,  folio. 
The  inscription  itself  was  first  published  by  Leo  Allattos  in  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  Ptolenuei  Evergetii  moaianentam  Adiditamim.  Kom^,  1631.  It  has 
since  been  edited  by  Fabriocds  in  his  Bibliothesa  Graca,  vol,  ii. ;  by  Chi- 
SKDLt  in  his  ^nd'jMiiates  Asiaiicie  (London,  1728;  folio);  by  Boeckh  in 
his  Corpus  Itwcripiion^im  Gnxcarum,  vol.  iii.,  and  by  others.  Mr.  Sai/p  was 
the  first  to  pomt  out  that  it  consisted  of  two  entirely  distinct  documents  be- 
longii^  to  very  different  ages.  (See  his  Narrative  in  Lord  Valentia's  Vog- 
ages  and  TVaveta  to  India^  Ceylon,  etc.  London,  1809 ;  3  vols.  4to.)  This 
conclnsion  has  since  been  adopted  by  Mieuuhr,  Hbehek,  LeTnONKE, 
Boeckh,  and  most  sdiolars. 

The  IRosETTA  Stoke,  interesting  not  merely  as  a  key  to  the  decipherment 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  bat  also  as  a  document  throiving  considerable  light  on 
the  internal  adminisCralion  of  Egypt  The  stone  itself  is  in  the  Btitlsh  Mu- 
seum. The  inscription,  which  belongs  to  about  the  year  B.o,  19G  or  107, 
has  been  carefully  etUled  by  Eereral  scholars,  among  whom  may  bo  noticed 
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Letronne,  IsscripHon  Grecgue  de  Rosette;  texle  el  traduction  Kttirale, 
acKompagrt4e  d'an  comnieniaire  critique,  htstoriqae,  et  archeologigne..  Paris, 
1841;  8vo. 

BoEcitH,  in  his  Corpus  Inseriptitmim  Gnecanaa,  \o\.  iii.  pp.  334-342. 
.  Among  modern  works  on  tlie  History  of  Egypt  unrJei-  the  Ptolemies  the 
most  important  are — 

Foy-Vaillant,  Historia  Plolemceoram  jSggpti  regum  adjidem  numisnia- 
twa  accommodata.     Amatel.  1701 ;  folio. 

Champollios-Figbac,  Annalet  des  Lagides,  on  Ckronoloffie  des  Rois  Grece 
d'£ggpte,  efKcest&ars  d'Alexandre  le  Grand.     Paris,  1819 ;  2  vols.  8to. 

IiBTRONNE,  Eechercbee  ptno-  aervir  a  Fhisloire  de  VEgypte  pendant  la  domi- 
nation des  Greet  et  des  Bomains,  tirees  des  inscriptions  Grecqiies  et  Latines, 
relatives  h  la  cAronologie,  a  Vitat  des  arts,  oar  mages  eivi/es  et  relit/ieax  de  ce 
pays.     Paris,  1828 ;  8vo. 

The  snbject  is  also  tj^ated,  in  connection  with  the  othev  histoij  of  the  time, 
by  DBOY8EN,  in  his  GescMchte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders  (supra,  p.  238) ; 
and  by  Niebobb  in  hia  VorlrSge  flfiec  alte  Geschichte  (sapm,  p.  137).  A 
good  analysis  of  the  chranology  is  contmned  in  the  thh'd  volume  of  the  Fasti 
Hellenici  of  Clihton  (pp.  379-400),  and  a  valnablo  summary  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptioaian  Grreearum  of  Boeckh,  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  pros- 
PionriBiiin  P^^^^y  'whichjit  is  probable,  was  never  dreamt  of 
cfinaiiionof  by  the  Conqaeror.  His  subjection  of  Egypt  was 
ing  m.  jfQ^Qjjjpijaijgi^f  rapidly;  and  he  spent  but  little 
time  in  the  organization  of  his  conquest.  Still,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Egypt's  later  greatness  was  laid,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  second  civilization  determined,  by  him,  in  the  act 
by  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  the  in- 
land position  of  Memphis  to  the  maritime  Alexandria.  By 
tftis  alteration  not  only  was  the  continued  pre-eminence  of 
the  Macedo-Gi-eek  element  secured,  but  ttie  character  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves  was  modified.  Commercial  pui'suits 
were  adopted  by  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Intercourse 
with  foreigners,  hitherto  checked  and  discouraged,  became 
common.  Production  was  stimulated;  enterprise  throve ; 
and  the  stereotyped  habits  of  this  most  rigid  of  ancient 
peoples  were  to  a  large  extent,  broken  into.  In  language 
and  religion .  they  still  continued  separate  from  their  con- 
queroi-s ;  bat  their  manners  and  tone  of  thought,  underwent 
a  change.  The  stiff-necked  rebels  against  the  authority  of 
the  Persian  crown  became  the  willing  subjects  -of  the  Mace- 
donians. Absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  or  in  the 
novel  employment  of  literature,  the  Egyptians  forgot  their 
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old  love  of  in  dependence,  and  contentedly 


The  history  of  Egypt  duiing  this  period  in,  in  tlie  uiHin,  the  liistorj  of  Al- 
exandria, the  capital.  Here,  and  here  aJone,  were  tJie  Macedo-Greeks  settled 
in  any  considerable  ntimbers.  Here  dwelt  the  Court;  and  here  was  to  be 
seen  that  remarkable  contrast  of  three  widely  differing  elements — the  Greek, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  native  J^jpUan — which  gave  to  the  Ptolemaic  kingdom 
its  pecnliar  character.  The  Jews  were  granted  by  the  first  Ptolemy  great 
piivil^es  in  the  new  capital;  and  these  they  reined  to  the  time  of  the 
Koman  conquest.  They  formed  a  distinct  commtmi^y  in  Alexandria,  which 
had  its  own  organization,  andn'as  governed  by  its  own  ofBcers.  TheKacedo- 
Greeks  were,  of  course,  the  sole  full  citizens.  They  were  divided  into  tribes 
(juAdi),  and  into  wards  (p^iwl),  and  had  no  doubt  a  /3du^,  or  municipal  coun- 
cil. ■  The  native  EgyptJana  would  be  without  any  sneh  privileges.  A  jndge, 
pTObably  nominated  by  the  monarch,  was  placed  at  (heir  head,  who  was  an- 
swerable for  their  tranqriillity.  On  the  government  and  typography  of  ancient 
Alexandria  the  student  may  consults— 

MuiHCKB,  Analeeta  Alexandrisa.     Berlin,  1S13 ;  8vo. 

BosAHY,  Description  de  la  mile  d'Alexandrie  in  the  Memoires  de  VAca- 
dimie  des  Jnxriptions,  vol.  ix. 

'Manso,  Briefe  uber  alt-Alexandrie,  in  his  Verndschte  Schrijten,  vol.  i. ; 
and  the  ni'Ucle  on  Alexandria  in  Dr.  W.  Sjiith'h  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
BoDian  Geography. 

2.  In  the  hietoi-y  of  nations  much  depends  on  the  chai'ac- 
tera  of  individuals ;  and  Egypt  eeema  to  have  teen  very 
EeiguofPtoi.  largely  indebted  to  the  first  Ptolemy  for  her  ex- 
fila'aaB-m  '  ti-aordinary  prosperity.  Assigned  the  African 
PaiaBaBef^  provinces  in  the  division  of  Alexander's  domin- 
^f^^aJld''  ^°^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  {^'^  323),  he  proceeded  at 
Cyprus.  ,  once  to  his  goveniment,  and,  resigning  any  great 
ambition,  sought  to  render  Jiia  own  territory  imassailable, 
and  to  make  such  additions  to  it  as  could  be  attempted  with- 
out much  lisk.  It  waa  among  his  special  aims  to  make  Egypt 
a  great  naval  power ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded  almost  beyond 
his  hopes,  having  after  many  vicissitudes  established  his  au- 
thority over  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  C<Kl6-Syria ;  and  also 
possessed  himself  of  the  island  of  Cyprns.  Cilicia,  Carta, 
and  Paraphylia  were  open  to  his  attacks,  and  sometimes  sub- 
ject to  his  sway.  For. a  time  he  even  held  important  po- 
sitions in  Greece,  e.  g.,  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  but  he  never  al- 
lowed the  maintenance  of  these  distant  acquisitions  to  en- 
tangle him  inextricably  in  foreign  wars,  or  to  endanger  his 
home  dominions.     Attacked  twice  in  his  own  province,  once 
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by  Percliccas  (u.c.  321),  and  once  by  Demetrius  and  Antig- 
onus  (b.c.  308),  he  both  times  repulsed  his  assailants  and 
maintained  his  own  territovy  intact.  Readily  I'etiring  if 
danger  threatened,  he  was  always  prompt  to  advance  when 
occasion  offered.  His  combined  prudence  and  vigor  obtained 
the  reward  of  ultimate  success ;  and  his  death  left  Egypt  in 
possession  of  all  the  more  important  of  his  conquests. 

It  was  essential  to  the  plans  of  Plolemy  Lagi  (Soter)  to  possess  himself 
of  Pales^ne  and  Phcenida ;  for,  in  order  that  Bigypt  might  bo  a  great  naval 
power,  she  required  both  lie  timber  of  those  counlries  and  the  services  of 
their  Gea-fiiring  population.  Ptolemy  first  occupied  them  b.c.  320,  almost 
immediately  after  repulsing  the  attack  of  Perdiccas,  when  he  took  Laome- 
<ion,  the  Syrian  satmp,  prisoner,  placed  gairisona  in  the  Phcenieian  towns, 
and  annexed  the  whole  re^on  as  fur  as  the  Taurus  range.  Six  years  later, 
B.C.  314,  in  the  war  of  the  satraps  with  Antigonua,  on  the  siege  and  fell  of 
Tyre,  all  was  again  lost;  and  though  the  battle  of  Gaza,  b.c.  312,  enabled 
Ptolemy  once  more  to  advance  and  recover  his  ground  to  some  extent,  yet 
in  the  peace  of  u.c.  311  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory  ivas  ceded.  It 
was  partially  recovered  in  B.C.  802,  after  the  attack  of  Antigonus  on  Egypt 
had  failed,  and  he  was  threatened  by  Lyeimachus  and  Scleucas.  By  the 
peace  whicli  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  u.c,  301,  Ptolemy  was  left  in  pos. 
session  of  what  he  had  regained,  which  included  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
perlisps  a  part  of  CteW-Sjria ;  but  not  Upper  Syria,  which  fell  to  Seleocus. 

At  what  time  Ptolemy  first  occupied  Cyprus  is  uncertain ;  but  as  early  as 
B.C.  811  it  was  the  scene  of  conflict  between  his  forces  and  those  of  Antig- 
onns.  Two  years  later,  b.c.  812,  it  was  completely  subjugated  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  who  placed  it  under  the  government  of  an  officer,  called  Nico- 
creon,  allowing,  however,  a  certain  snbordinate  authority  to  the  native  kings. 
(Jne  of  these,  Hicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  having  intc^ued  witli  Antigonus,  was, 
in  B.C.  309,  pnt  Co  death.  In  b.c.  306  occun'ed  the  expedition  of  Demetrius 
against  Cyprus,  the  siege  of  Salamis,  and  the  great  naval  defeat  of  Ptolemy 
(see  p.  246),  which  gave  Cyprus  over  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Even 
Hfter  Ipsas  the  island  remained  faithful  to  the  last-named  prince ;  and  it  was 
not  till  B.o.  294  or  293,  when  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  Macedonia,  that 
Ptolemy  once  more  led  an  expedition  into  the  island  and  re-established  his 
authority  over  it.  Brom  this  time  Cyprus  remained  an  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  die  Egyptian  crown.  It  was  vegarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
foreign  dependencies,  on  account  of  its  position,  its  mineral  wealth,  and  its 
hirge  stores  of  excellent  limber.  The  Ptolemies  governed  it  by  means  of  a 
viceroy,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  united  in  his  per- 
son the  mihtary,  civil,  and  sacerdotal  authority,  his  title  in  inscriptions  being 
orpnTijj-of  Jiiji  vaiiapx<ii  lal  ApXi^p^S  i  tara  rijv  vij(Jin'. 

3.  In  one  quarter  alone  did  Ptolemy  endeavor  to  extend 
his  African  dominion.  The  flourishing  country  of  the  Cy- 
reualca,  which  lay  not  far  from  Egypt  upon  the  west,  had 
welcomed  Alexander  as  a  deliverer  tVom  the  power  of  Persia, 
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Hedoction  of  and  been,  accepted  by  him  into  alliance.  Ptole- 
and  ^"iJb™  ™yj  who  coveted  its  natural  ivealth,  and  disliked 
tween^Mfa  *^^  existeiics  of  an  independent  republic  in  his 
%Jpii-  neighborhood,  found  an  occasion  in  the  troubles 

which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Cyr§n4,  to  establish  hia  authori- 
ty over  the  whole  region.  At  the  same  time  he  most  have 
brought  unHer  subjection  the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  district 
between  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaioa,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  native  Egyptiaa  monarchy,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  Persians  when  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses, 

Details  OF  THE  Cobqubst.  Invaaiou  of  Hie  CyrenHica  by  Tliimbron  with 
n  body  of  meicenaries.  He  seiies  the  port  of  Cyrln^  and  nttacks  the  town, 
B.C.  320.  The  Cyreniaiis  accept  a  position  of  dependence ;  but  sooe  after- 
wards  revolt,  ani,  while  Thimbron  is  engaged  in  repelling  theii'  attack  upon 
bis  Biu'CEcnii  allies,  they  recover  th^r  port.  Both  sides  having  received  re- 
inforcements, a  great  battle  takes  place,  in  which  Thimbron  is  Tietorions. 
Distnrbances  fallow  in  Cyrine,  and  tlie  nobl^,  being  expelled  by  the  people, 
fiy  to  Egypt  and  persuade  Ptolemy  to  I'dnstatetbem;,, which  he  does  by  his 
general,  Ophelias,  who  then  subdues  the  entire  ifgion.  After  remaining  snb- 
jects  of  Egyjit  for  seven  years,  the  Cyrenians  revolted,  B.C,  813,  bat  were  re- 
duced by  Ptolemy's  general,  Agis.  After  this,  however,  Ophelias  seems  to 
have  made  himself  practically  independent;  and  Egypt  might  have  lost  her 
dependency  alfogether,  if  iiis  ambition  had  not  prompted  him  to  accept  the 
specious  proposals  of  Agathocies,  who  needed  bis  sopport  against  Carthage. 
When  Ophelias  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  treBcheiy  of  the  Sicilian  adventurer,  e.c. 
SOS,  Ptolemy  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  once  more  oocapying  the  country, 
placed  it  under  the  gpyernment  of  his  son,  Magas. 

4.  The  system  of.  government  established  by  Ptolemy 
Lagi,so  far  as  it  can  be. made  out,  was  the  following.  The 
Govermuentfli  monarch  was  supreme,  and  indeed  absolute,  hav- 
mei'itot'MtivB  'ng  *h®  ^*i'^  direction  of  affairs  and  the  sole  ap- 
i^ypiians.  pointment  of  all  offioei's.  The  changes,  howevei', 
made  in  the  internal  administration  were  few.  The  division 
of  the  whole  country  into  nomea  was  maintained ;  and  most 
of  the  old  iiomes  were  kept,  a  certain  number  only  being 
subdivided.  Each  was  ruled  by  its  nomarch,  who  received 
■his  appointment  from  the  crown,  and  might  at  any  time  be 
superseded.  The  nomarchs  were  frequently,  perhaps  even 
generally,  native  Egyptians.  Tbey  administered  in  their 
provinces  the  old  Egyptian  laws,  and  maintained  the  old 
Egyptian  religion.  It  was  from  first  to  last  a  part  of  the 
established  policy  of  the  Lagid  monarchs  to  protect  and 
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honor  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  which  they  regarded  as 
closely  akin  to  their  own,  and  of  which  they  ostentation  sly 
naade  themselves  the  patrons.  Ptolemy  Lagi  began  the 
practice  of  rebuilding  and  oraamenting  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  and  paid  particular  honor  to  the  supposed 
ineai-nations  of  Apis.  Tlie  old  privileges  of  the  priests,  arid 
especially  their  exemption  from  land-tax,  were  continued ; 
and  they  were  allowed  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  exercise  of  every  rite  of  theii'  religion.  In  return  for 
these  favors  the  priests  were  expected  to  acknowledge  a 
quasi-divinity  in  the  Lagid  monarehs,and  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies  in  their  honor,  both  in  their  lifetime  and  after 
their  decease. 

5.  At  the  same  time  many  exclusive  privileges  were  re- 
served for  the  conquering  race.     The  tranquillity  of  the 
priviiiseBof    •"^"•^'-^T  '^^^  maintained  by   a    standing    army 
tje  Ufieco-      composed  almost  exclusively  of  Greeks  and  Mac- 
edonians, and  officered  wholly  by  members  of 

the  dominant  class.  This  army  was  located  in,  comparative- 
ly, a  few  spots,  so  that  its  pi'eseuce  was  not  much  felt  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population.  As  positions  of  authority  in 
the  militaiy  service  were  reserved  for  Greeco-Macedonians, 
so  also  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country  all  offices  of  any 
importance  were  filled  up  from  the  same  class.  This  class, 
moreover,  which  w^  fonnd  chiefly  in  a  small  number  of  the 
chief  towns,  enjoyed  full  municipal  liberty  "in  these  places, 
electing  its  own  officei'S,  and,  for  the  most  part,  administer- 
ing its  own  affairs  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
central  government. 

Disposition  op  the  Standiko  Army.  Alexander  stntioaed  the  troops 
with  which  he  garrisoned  Egypt  at  two  places  only,  Pelasiiim  and  Memphis ; 
the  latter  being  the  native  capital — the  Moscow  of  the  EgypUans— and  the 
fonnet  the  Itey  of  Egypt  on  the  only  side  on  which  it  is  open  to  n  land  at- 
tack. In  later  times,  Ptolcmais  in  the  Thebaid,  ElephanUne,  and  Paiembole' 
in  Nnbia  were  likewise  made  militaiy  stations  ;  and  an  iroportnnt  body  of 
troops  vms  also  mnintiuned  at  Alexandria,  where  they  guarded  the  person  of 
the  monarch. 

6.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  eai-ly  Lagid  king- 
dom— a  peculiarity  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  its  founder 
EDconrage-  — was  its  encouragement  of  literature  and  sci- 
ingandSS^"  cnce.  Ptolemy  Lagi  was  himself  an  author; 
ence.  and,  alone  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
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inhcnted  tho  regard  for  men  of  learning  and  research  which 
had  distiDguished  liis  great  pati-oo.  Following  the  example 
of  Aristotle,  he  set  himself  to  collect  an  extensive  libraiy, 
and  lodged  it  in  a  building  connected  with  the  royal  palace. 
Men  of  learning  were  invited  by  him  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Alexandria ;  and  the  "  Museum  "  was  founded,  a 
College  of  Professors,  which  rapidly  drew  to  it  a  vast  body 
of  students,  and  rendered  Alexandria  the  university  of  the 
Eastern  world.  It  was  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
race  to  obtain,  by  the  fostering  influence  of  judicious  patron- 
age, the  creation  of  masterpieces ;  but  exact  science,  criti- 
cism, and  even  poetry  of  an  unpretentious  kind,  were  pro- 
duced ;  and  much  exceiient  literary  work  was  done,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  moderns.  Euclid,  and  Apollonius  of 
Perga, in  mathematics;  Philetas, Callimachus,and  Apolloni- 
us of  Rhodes,  in  poetry;  Aristophanes  of  Byaantinm,  and 
Aristai-chns,  in  criticism ;  Eratosthenes  in  chronology  and 
geography;  Hipparchus  in  astronomical  science ;  and  Mane- 
tho  in  history — adorned  the  Lagid  period,  and  sufticiently 
indicate  that  the  Lagid  patronage  of  learning  was  not  un- 
fraitfiil.  Apelles,  too,  and  Antiphilus  produced  many  of 
their  best  pictures  at  the  Alexandrian  court. 

Four  Jiiies  of  stady,  covrespouding  to  tlie  modem  "  feculties,"  were  chiefly 
pursued  bj  academicHl  etudents  at  Alexandria — viz.,  Foetiy,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Medicioe,  criticiam  being  included  under  poetiy.  The 
■■  MuEeuin,"  or  university  building,  comprised  ehambei'B  for  the  Professors ; 
a  common  hall  where  they  took  their  meals  together ;  a  long  oonidor  for 
exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  theatre  for  scholastic  fastirala  and  public 
dispntaCions ;  a  bolanical  garden ;  and  a  menagei'te.  It  has  been  well  sidd, 
that  the  services  rendered  by  the  "  MuEenra"  io  learning  are  probably  great- 
er than  those  oi  any  "Academy"  in  modem  Emvipe.  Fiiilher  details  on 
this  interesting  snbjeet  will  be  found  in 

Geibr,  De  Ptolenuei  Lagidis  vila,  et  Kommentarioram  fiiigmenlia  comisen- 
tatia.    liaise  Sax.,  1838  ;  4to. 

HbyKIS,  De  Genio  sieciili  Ptnlemaorum,  in  his  Opuscula  Ar.adendca.  Gijt- 
tingen,  1785-8  ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

Matter,  Eisai  historiqae  snr  Vecole  d'Alerandrie,  Paris,  1820  ;  Sd  edi- 
tion, 1840. 

Pamhey,  Das  Alscandrinische  Maseam.     Berhn,  1838  ;  8vo. 

7.  The  character  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  was  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries.  In  an 
Character  of  age  of  treachery  and  violence,  he  appears  to  have 
ptoiemj  Lagi.  j.gjjj^jugij  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  to  have 
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been  rarely  guilty  of  any  bloodBhed  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  hia  own  safety  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  His 
mode  of  life  was  simple  and  luiostentatioua.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  never  scrapled  to  incur  personal  danger.  The 
generosity  of  his  temper  was  evinced  by  his  frequently  set- 
ting his  prisonei's  free  without  ransom.  In  his  domestic  re- 
lations he  was,  however,  unhappy.  He  married  two  wives, 
Eurydic4,the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  divorced,  and 
Berenice,  her  companion.  By  EurydiciS  he  had  a  son,  Ptole- 
my Ceraunua,  who  should  naturally  have  been  hia  Buccessor ; 
but  Berenice  pi-evailed  on  him  in  hia  old  age  to  prefer  her 
eon,  Philadelphus ;  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunua,  offended,  became 
an  exile  fi-om  his  country,  and  an  intriguer  against  the  in- 
terests of  his  brother  and  his  other  relatives  Enmity  and 
bloodshed  were  thus  introduced  into  the  family;  and  to  that 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  the  crime  of  incest,  a  fatal 
cause  of  decay  and  coiTuption. 

8.  Ptolemy  Lag!  adorned  his  capital  with  a  number  of 
great  worts.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  royal  palace, 
Htag^at  t*"®  Museum,  the  lofty  Pharos,  upon  the  island 
wor&.  which  formed  the  port,  the  mole  or  causeway, 

nearly  a  mile  in  length  (Heptastadium),  which  connected 
this  island  with  the  shore,  the  Soma  or  mausoleum,  contain- 
ing the  body  of  Alexander,  the  temple  of  Serapis  {completed 
by  his  son,  Philadelphus),  and  the  Hippodrome  or  gi-eat  raee- 
coui'se.  He  likewise  rebuilt  the  inner  chamber  of  the  grand 
temple  at  Karuak,  and  probably  repaired  many  other  Egyp- 
ti an  buildings.  After  a  reign  of  forty  years,  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four, 
he  died  in  Alexandria,  b.c.  283,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son, 
Philadelphus,  the  eldest  of  his  children  by  Berenice,  whom 
he  had  already  two  years  before  associated  with  him  in  the 
kingdom. 


lUof  Philndalpbus  by  Ptolemy  LHgi  haa  been  paralleled  witli 
that  of  Xerxes  by  Darius,  and  anppoeed  to  hoye  rested  on  tlie  same  right 
(Niebuhr) ;  but,  pi'actically,  tbe  reign  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  had  oom- 
menced  before  his  marriage  with  Eucjdice.  The  real  resemblance  is  that 
ill  both  cases  the  younger  son  owed  bis  advancement  lo  the  influence  of  his 
mother  over  a  father  already  in  his  dotage. 

0.  Ptolemy  II.,  anmamed  PhiladeJphus,  was  born  at  Cos, 
B.C.  309,  and  was  consequently  twenty -six  years  of  age  at  the 
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'  his  father's  love  for  literature  and  genius  for  ad- 
263l2«.  ministration,  but  not  his  military  capacity.     Still, 

he  did  not  abstain  altogether  even  from  aggressive  wars,  but 
had  an  eye  to  the  events  which  were  posing  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  sought  to  maintain  by  his  ai-ms  the  balance  of 
power  established  in  his  father's  lifetime.  His  chief  Tvara 
were  with  the  rebel  king  of  Cyr6ne,  his  half-brother,  Magas; 
with  Antioehus  I.  and  Antiochiis  II.,  kings  of 
Syria ;  and  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedon.  They  occupied  the  space  of  about  twenty  years, 
from  B.C.  269  to  249.  Philadelphus  was  fairly  snccessful  in 
them,  excepting  that  he  was  forced,  as  the  i-esult  of  his 
struggle  with  Magas,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
that  monarch. 

Details  of  these  Warb.  (a)  Macedonian  Wab; — As  early  as  b,o. 
289  Philadelphus  seoms  to  hare  sent  aid  lo  the  Spai'tan  kiug,  Areiis,  who 
WHS  threafeaed  by  AntigonuB.  Shortly  afterwards  ie  dispntched  a  fleet  un- 
der Patroclus  to  assist  and  protect  the  Athenians,  b.0.  24T  (?).  In  b.c.  261 
lie  gave  pecuniary  help  to  Aratns  when  that  patriot  first  formed  the  project 
of  raising  up  a  counterpoise  to  Macedon  in  die  famous  "Achiean  League." 
Some  years  Jatei-  he  became  an  actoal  ally  of  the  League.  (6)  CyEENi^N 
and  Stbian  Wars  : — These  two  wars  were  closely  connected.  It  is  uncer- 
tain in  wlittt  year  Magas  asserted  his  independence,  but  in  u.c.  266,  not  con- 
tent with  the  kingdora  of  Cyrtin^,  he  marched  against  Egypt,  attacked  and 
took  PamEtonium,  and  was  proceeding  fiirther  eastward  when  a  rerolt  of  the 
Marmaiidfe,  a  native  African  tribe,  recalled  him.  Two  years  later,  B.n.  2Gi, 
having  made  a  li'eaty  with  Antiochns  I.  (whose  daughter,  Apame,  was  hiu 
wife),  he  nnderlook  a  second  espediljon,  and  once  more  occupied  Parieto- 
niiun,  Philadelphus,  however,  found  means  to  fiuslvate  the  efforts  of  both 
his  antagonists.  Antiochnx  was  kept  employed  at  home,  and  Magas  with- 
out his  ally  was  nnable  to  make  any  progi*ess.  After  a  while  a  partial  peace 
was  made.  Magas  was  recognized  as  independent  monaivJi  of  the  Cyre- 
naica,  and  his  dHughter,  Berenice',  was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  Eon  of  Phila- 
ddphus,  Ptolemy  (Euargetes),  B.C.  259.  Hostililies  continued  with  Syria, 
where  Antioehus  II.  had  succeeded  his  {ather ;  hut  in  B.C.  249  this  ivar  also 
was  terminated  by  a  marriage,  Antioehus  I'eceiving  the  hand  of  Bei'enic^, 
Philaddphns's  daughter.  It  was  probably  during  the  Syrian  War  that  Pliil- 
adelphns  possessed  himself  of  the  coast,  at  any  rat«,  of  Cariii,  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylla,  and  Cilicia,  and  also  of  many  of  the  Cydades. 

10.  The  home  administration  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
was  in  all  respects  eminently  successful.  To  him  belongs' 
the  ci-edit  of  developing  to  their  fullest  extent  the  comniei-- 
cial  advantages  which  the  position  of  Egypt  throws  open 
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His  bume  ail-  *'*'  ^^^'^  ^^^^  '^^  bringing  by  tliese  means  Jier  ma- 
miuisiratioB.  tcml  prosperity  to  its  culminating  point.  By 
mant  of  com-  reopening  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Ni!e — a  construction  of  the  greatest  of  tlie  Ranaes- 
side  kings  (see  p.  85) — and  building  the  poit  of  ArsinoG  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Suez,  he  united  the  East  and  West, 
allowing  the  merchandise  of  either  region  to  reach  the  other 
Ijy  -water  carriage.  As  this,  however,  owing  to  the  dangers 
of  the  Red  Sea  navigation,  was  not  enough,  he  eonstraeted 
two  other  harbors,  and  founded  two  other  cities,  each  called 
Berenice,  on  the  eastern  African  coast,  one  nearly  in  lat. 
24°,  the  other  still  fitrther  to  the  south,  probably  about  lat, 
13°.  A  high-road  was  opened  from  the  northern  BerenicS 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile  (near  Thebes),  and  the  merchandise 
of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia  flowed  to  Europe  for  several 
centuries  chiefly  by  this  route.  The  Ethiopian  trade  was 
particularly  valuable.  Not  only  was  ivory  imported  lai^e- 
ly  ft-om  this  region,  but  the  elephant  was  hunted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  hunters'  captures  were  brought  alive  into 
Egypt,  where  they  were  used  in  the  military  service,  Ptol- 
emals,  in  lat.  18°  40',  was  the  emporium  for  this  traffic 


Othet  ele|)s  taken  hy  Pliiladelphus  with  a  Tiew  to  the  extensiou  or  security 
of  coromercH  were,  (1)  liis  suppression  of  tiie  banditti  which  infested  Uppei' 
Egypt  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  ;  (2)  his  exploration  of  the  western  or 
Ai-abian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  means  of  a  naval  expedition  undSr  Saty- 
me  i  and  (3)  his  dispatch  of  an  ambassador  named  Dionysins  to  India,  on  a 
mission  to  tlie  native  princes. 

On  the  trade  of  Alexandria  see  the  treatise  of  Db  ScmnDr,  Opuscula  qui- 
hus  res  ontiqws  predpue  ^gypliac<B  eiplonaalur.     Carolsvuh.,  176fi ;  8vo. 

11.  The  material  prosperity  of  Egypt  which  these  nieasr 
ures  insured  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  flourishing 

condition  of  the  I'evenue.  Philadelphns  is  said 
to  have  derived  from  Egypt  alone,  without  count- 
ing the  tribute  in  grain,  an  annual  income  of  14,800  talents 
(more  than  three  atid  a  half  millions  sterling),  or  as  much  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  obtained  from  the  whole  of  his  vast  em- 
pire. The  revenue  was  raised  chiefly  from  customs,  but  was 
siippleiffented  from  other  sources.  The  I'emoter  provinces, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  etc.,  seem  to  have  paid  a  trib- 
ute; but  of  the  mode  of  its  assessment  we  know  nothing. 

12.  The  military  force  which  Philadelphus  maintained  is 
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said  to  liavc  amounted  to  200,000  foot  and  40,000  horee, 
Land  ana  aaa  besides  elephants  and  war-ehariots.  He  had  also 
forces.  J,  ggQ{  qJ  5500  vesaels,  many  of  which  were  of  ex- 

traordinary size.  The  number  of  rowers  required  to  man 
these  vessels  mnat  have  exceeded,  rather  than  fallen  short 
of,  600,000  men. 

13.  The  fame  of  PhOadelphua  depends,  however,  far  less 
upon  Ms  military  exploits,  or  his  talents  for  organization 
Patronage  ot  and  administration,  than  upon  his  efforts  in  the 
learning.  cause  of  learning.    In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 

he  surpassed  his  father,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded  aa  the 
special  cause  of  the  literary  glories  of  Lm  country.  The  li- 
brary which  the  fii-st  Ptolemy  had  founded  was  by  the  sec- 
ond so  lai^ely  increased  that  he  has  often  been  regarded  as 
its  author.  The  minor  libraiy  of  the  Serapeium  was  entire- 
ly of  his  collection.  Learned  men  were  invited  to  his  court 
from  every  quarter;  and  litei-ary  works  of  the  highest  value 
were  undertaken  at  hia  desire  or  under  his  patronage. 
Among  these  the  most  important  were  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language  (which  was 
commenced  in  his  reign  and  continued  under  several  of  his 
successors),  and  the  "History  of  Egypt,"  derived  from  the 
native  records,  which  was  composed  in  Greek  during  his 
reign  by  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho.  Philadelphus  also 
patreniaed  painting  and  sculpture,  and  adorned  his  capital 
with  architectural  works  of  great  magnificence. 

Among  the  efl''i''y  of  litecaiy  and  scientific  names  ivhith  jtdonied  the  court 
of  Philadelphiis  the  most  remarkable  are  the  poets  TKtocR  c  d  Cal- 
LiMACiiug,  Zenodotiob  the  grammarian,  Euclid,  th  ph  lo«op!  Heqesi- 
AS  and  Theoeohob,  and  the  astronomeia  'I'imochaki  Ar  e  hc  Sa- 
mos,  and  AcATna.  Of  these,  first  Zenodotus,  luid  h  C  Ibm  hus  held 
the  office  of  Librarian. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Alexandrian  Libraiy,  or  Lib  -ar  I  il  n  innj 
consult  with  advantflge 

Beck,  Specimen  hiilariiB  btbliolliecanaii.  Alexandrinarum.  Lipsiie,  1810; 
4io. 

Debbl,  G,,  Hislmia  critica  bsbliothecce  Alexandriiue.     Lugd.  Bat.  1823  ; 


14.  In  his  personal  character,  Philadelphus  presents  an 
unfavorable  contr.aat  to  his  father.      Immediately  upon  at- 
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acter  of  t'^^^^'^S  *^^  thvoBC  be  banished  Demctiius  Pha- 
PMiadeipiius.  lereus,  for  the  sole  offense  that  he  had  advised 
Ptolemy  Lagi  against  altering  the  Buccession, 
Shortly  afterwards  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  brotbei's.  He 
divorced  his  first  wife  ArsinoS,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachua, 
and  banished  her  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  order  that 
he  might  contract  an  incestuous  man'iage  with  his  full  sis- 
ter, Arsinoe,  who  had  been  already  mamed  to  his  half-broth- 
er Ceraunus.  To  this  princess,  who  bove  him  no  children,  he 
continued  tenderly  attached,  taking  in  reference  to  her  the 
epithet  "  Philadelphus,"  and  honoring  her  by  giving  her 
name  to  several  of  the  cities  which  he  built,  and  erecting  to 
her  memory  a  magnificent  monument  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  known  as  the  Arsino§um.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  her 
decease.  He  died  in  b.c.  247,  of  disease,  at  Alexandria,  hav- 
ing lived  sixty-two  years,  and  reigned  thirty-eight,  or  thirty- 
six  from  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  gold  coins  of  PMlodelplius  and  his  wife  Arsinoe  are  numeious,  mH 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

IS.  Ptolemy  III.,  suraamed Energetes  ("the  Benefactor"), 
the  eldest  son  of  Philadelphus  by  his  first  wife,  succeeded 
ReigQ  ofptoi-  him.  This  prince  was  the  most  entei'prising  of  all 
eSetes),B.o!'  the  Lagid  monarchs ;  and  under  him  Egypt,  which 
wIltmdOTn-  ^^^  hitherto  maintained  a  defensive  attitude,  be- 
qneats.  came  an  aggressive  power,  and  accomplished  im- 

portant conquests.  The  greater  part  of  these  were,it  is  true, 
retained  for  only  a  few  years ;  but  others  were  more  perma- 
nent, and  became  real  additions  to  the  empire.  The  empire 
obtained  now  its  greatest  extension,  comprising,  besides 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  Cyrenaioa,  which  was  recovered  by 
the  raan'iage  of  Berenice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Magae,  to 
Euergetes ;  parts  of  Ethiopia,,  especially  the  tract  abont 
AduI4;  aportionofthe  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Arabia; 
Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  Ccel^Syria;  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Ionia;  the  Cyclades;  and  a  por- 
tion of  Thrace,  including  the  city  of  Lysimacheia  in  the 
Chersonese. 

Wars  op  Euebgeteh,  (o)  Wilh  Syria.  PirstWar,  The  wrongs  of  his 
sister,  Berenice,  ivlio  was  first  divorced  by  Antioohus,  and  then  murdered  by 
Laodic^,  with  ihe  consent  of  Selenciis  Callinieus  (see  p.  352),  proroked  Ener- 
geto  to  invade  Sjvia,  h.c.  246.     Having  taten  Aniioch,  he  crossed  ihe  Ev- 
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pliral^  and  reduced  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia. 
The  Eastern  provinces  to  the  bordei-s  of  Bactria  submitted  to  Iiira.  At  the 
same  time,  his  fleet  ravaged  the  coosis  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  [■educing 
all  the  maiiDime  tracts  to  subjection.  Becalied  lo  Egypt  by  a  tiireatening  of 
trosbles,  about  B.  c.  218,  he  rapidly  lost  his  Eastern  conquests,  which  were  re- 
corered  by  Seleuctis ;  but  those  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Enrope,  which  de- 
pended on  his  command  of  the  sea,  continned  subject  to  him.  liie  first  war 
was  terminated,  B.C.  241,  by  a  truce  for  ten  years,  after  it  bad  taged  fov  fbor 
years  over  almost  the  whole  of  Western  Asia. — Second  War.  A  quarrel 
having  broken  out  between  SeleucuB  and  liia  brother,  Antioehiis  Hierax,  En- 
ergetes  aded  with  the  latter.  After  numerous  alternations,  saccess  rested 
■with  Seleucus ;  and  Antiochus  fled  to  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  kept  him  a  pris- 
oner. At  the  same  time  he  made  peace  with  Seleucos,  B.C.  329.  (i)  War 
vjith  Macedonia.  Eoergetea  followed  his  fatlier's  policy  in  this  quarter,  sup- 
porting Aratue  and  the  Achican  league  until  they  came  to  terms  with  Antig- 
onns,  and  then  snpporting  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  against  the  confederates. 
In  l^e  course  of  the  struggle,  his  admirals  engaged  the  fleet  of  Antigonns  ofl' 
Andros,  and  completely  defeated  it.  (c)  War  with  ElAhpia.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  Euei:getes  turned  liis  arms  against  his  southern  neighboi'B, 
aud  made  himself  inaBler  of  the  coast  about  Adule,  where  he  set  up  his  ik- 
nions  inscription.     (See  p.  261.) 

]  6.  Friendly  relatioua  Iiad  been  establishecl  with  Rome  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  early  as  b.c.  273.  Eoergetea  eon- 
ReiatioEBwiiii  tinned  this  policy,  but  declined  the  assistance 
Some.  which  the  great  republic  was  anxious  to  lend 

him  in  his  Syrian  wars.  It  would  seem  that  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Bome  and  her  aspirations  after  universal  domin- 
ion were  ali'eady,  at  the  least,  suspected, 

17,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  Euergetea  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  letteiu  He  added  largely  to  the  great  library  at 
Patrauage  of  Alexandria,  collecting  the  best  manuscripts  from 
icnmiug,  all  quarters,  Sometimes  by  veiy  questionable  means. 
The  poet,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  geographer  and  chronol- 
ogist,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  grammarian,  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  adorned  his  court.  Alexandria  does  not  seem  to 
have  owed  to  him  many  of  her  bnildings ;  but  he  gratified 
his  Egyptian  subjects  by  important  architectural  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  restoration  of  various  images  of  their  gods, 
which  he  had  recovered  io  his  Eastern  expedition. 

Large  addiUona  were  made  by  Euergetea  lo  the  gi-eat  temple  at  Thebes, 
lie  also  erected  an  entirely  new  one  at  Esne' ;  and  dedicated  one  to  Oahis  at 
Canopns  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Bei'eniee. 

18.  After  a  i-eign  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he 
had  enjoyed  almost  uninteiTupted  success,  and  had  raised 
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D  thofPtoi  -^Sypt  ^°  perhaps  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
emjBnei^.  that  she  ever  attained,  En ergetes  died,  according 
^''  to  the  best  authority,  by  a  natnral  death ;  though 

there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  asciibe  hia  decease  to  the 
machinations  of  his  son.  He  left  behind  him  three  children 
— Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him,  Magas,  and  ArsinoS,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  her  elder  brother. 

19,  The  glorious  period  of  the  Macedo-Egyptiau  history 
tevmioates  with  Energetea.  Three  kings  of  remarkable  tal- 
Term!nation  ent,  and  of  modemtely  good  moral  character,  had 
^rk.d'*of  ^'  held  the  throne  for  a  little  more  tliaii  a  ceotui-y 
gid  history.  (iQl  years),  and  had  rendered  Egypt  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  kingdoms  which  had  arisen  out  of  tlie 
disruption  of  Alexander's  empire.  They  were  followed  by  a 
succession  of  wicked  and  incapable  monarchs,  among  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  find  one  who  has  any  claim  to  our  i-espect  or 
esteem.  Historians  reckon  nine  Ptolemies  after  Euergetes. 
Except  Philometor,  who  was  mild  and  humane,  Lathyrus, 
who  was  amiable  but  weak,  and  Ptolemy  XII.  {sometimes 
called  Dionysus),  who  was  merely  young  and  incompetent, 
they  were  all,  almost  equally,  detestable. 

20,  Ptolemy  IV.,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Philopator  to 
disarm  the  suspicions  which  ascribed  to  him  the  death  of  his 
Beimofptoi-  iathsr,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Euei^etes,  and  as- 
roptorj.'St'  cended  the  thi-one  ac.  222.  His  firat  acts,  aftei' 
^2^  Beating  himself  upon  the  throne,  were  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Berenice,  who  had  wished  her  yonnger  son  to 
obtain  the  succession ;  of  his  brother,  Magas ;  and  of  bis  fa- 
ther's brother,  Lysimaehus.  He  followed  up  these  outrages 
iiiB  weaknesB  ^^  Quarrelling  with  the  Spartan  refugee  Cleom- 
nnd  debauch-  enes,  and  driving  him  into  a  revolt,  which  cost 
"'^'  him  and  his  family  their  lives.  He  then  con- 
tracted an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  sister,  Areinog,  and 
abandoning  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  miinster,  Sosihius, 
the  adviser  of  these  measures,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
intemperance  and  profligacy.  Agatboclea,  a  professional 
singer,  and  her  brother,  Agathocles,  the  children  of  a  famous 
courtesan,  became  bis  favorites,  and  ruled  the  court,  while 
Sosibiua  managed  the  kingdom.  To  gratify  these  minions 
of  his  pleasures,  Philopator,  about  b.c.  208,  put  to  death  liis 
wife,  Arsinoe,  after  slie  had  borne  him  an  Jieir  to  the  empire. 
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21,  The  weakness  of  Philopator,  and  the  misiaanageraeiit 
of  the  State  by  Sosibins,  who  was  at  once  incapable  and 
War  of  Phi-  wicked,  laid  the  empire  open  to  attack;  and  it 
AuSoSiaa'Sa  '''^^^  "°^  long  before  the  young  king  of  Syria,  An- 
Great.  tiochue  III.,  took  advantage  of  the  condition  of 
affaire  to  advance  his  own  pretensions  to  the  possession  of 
the  long-disputed  tract  between.  Syria  Pi-oper  and  Egypt. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that,  under  the  circumstanceB, 
he  would  have  been  successful.  But  the  Egyptian  forces, 
relaxed  though  their  discipline  had  been  by  Sosibius,  were 
still  superior  to  the  Syrians ;  and  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.c. 
217)  was  a  repetition  of  the  lessons  taught  at  Pelusium  aiid 
Gaza.  The  invader  was  once  more  defeated  upon  the  bor- 
ders, and  by  the  peace  which  followed,  the  losses  of  the  two 
preceding  yeara  were,  with  one  exception,  recovered. 

Dbtails  op  the  War.  Antioclms  commenced,  B.C.  219,  by  besi^ne 
Seleaceiii,  the  port  of  Antioch,  which  hnd  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egjptinns  since  the  gieat  invasion  of  Euergetes.  Being  joined  by  Theodo- 
tas,  the  Egyptian  govenior  of  Ciel^-SyriB,  he  invaded  thnt  countij,  tool: 
Tjis  and  Ptoiemais  ("Acre),  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  The 
next  year,  b.c.  218,  an  Egyptian  army  under  Micolaiis  was  sent  to  oppose 
liim ;  bnt  this  force  was  completely  defeated  near  Porphyceon.  In  the  third 
year  of  tie  war,  B.C.  217,  Philopator  marched  ont  from  Alexandria  in  per- 
son, with  70,000  foot,  5000  horse,  and  73  elephants.  Antiochus  advanced 
to  give  him  battle,  and  the  two  anniea  met  at  Eaphia,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  desert.  After  a  vain  attempt  on  the  part  of  Theodotas  to  (Lssasainate 
Philopator  in  his  camp,  an  engagement  1«ok  place,  and  Antiochus  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  He  th^i  made  peace,  relinquishing  all  his  conquests  but 
Seleuceia, 

22,  TIio  Syrian  war  was  only  just  brought  to  a  close 
when  disaffection  showed  itself  among  Philopator's  Egyp- 
Ravnit  fth  tian  subjects.  The  causes  of  their  discontent  are 
iiaavBi^p-  obscure;  and  we  are  without  any  details  as  to 
tiaus.  ^j^^  course  of  the  struggle.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  it  lasted  through  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
was  only  brought  to  a  close  after  much  effusion  of  blood  on 
both  sides. 

23,  Notwithstanding  his  inhumanity  and  addiction  to  the 
worat  forms  of  vice,  PhOopator  so  far  observed  the  traditions 
„ ,.  of  his  house  as  to  continue  their  patronage  of  let- 
nptmuaga  ot    tcrs.     He  lived  on  laminar  terras  with  the  men 

iieraiure.        ^^  learning  who  frequented  his  court,  and  espe- 
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cially  distinguished  with  his  favor  the  grammaviao  Aristar- 
chus.  To  show  his  admiration  for  Homev,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  him.  He  further  even  engaged,  himself,  in  literary 
pursaits,  composing  tragedies  and  poems  of  various  kinds. 

24.  Worn  out  prematurely  by  his  excesses,  Philopator 
died  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  after  he  had  held  the  throne 
His  death.  for  seventeen  years.  He  left  behind  him  one 
em-fv^f^^^'  only  child,  a  son,  named  Ptolemy,  the  issue  of  his 
l^si^'ite-  marriage  with  Ai-sinoe.  This  child,  who  at  the 
fh'lBal^^'  *'°^^  *'^ '''^  father's  death  was  no  move  than  five 
Tieppiemus.  yeai^B  old,  was  immediately  acknowledged  as 
king.  He  i-eigned  from  b,c.  205  to  181,  and  is  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  surname  of  Epiphanee.  The  affairs  of 
Egypt  during  his  minority  were,  at  first,  administered  by 
the  infamous  Agathocles,  who,  however,  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
the  popular  fury,  together  with  his  sister,  his  mother,  and 
his  whole  family.  The  honest  but  incompetent  Tlepolemus 
succeeded  as  regent ;  but  in  the  critical  circumstances 
wherein  Egypt  was  now  placed  by  the  league  of  Antiocbus 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  (see  Book  IV.,  §  13),  it  was  felt  that 
incompetency  would  be  fatal ;  and  the  important  step  was 
taken  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  who  sent 
M.  Lepidus,  b.C,  201,  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs. 
Eegeiicyof  Lepidus  savcd  Egypt  from  conquest;  but  was 
Lepidna.  unable,  or  nnwiUing,  to  obtain  for  her  the  restora- 
tion of  the  territory  whereof  the  two  spoilers  had  deprived 
her  by  their  combined  attack,  Antiochus  succeeded  in  fii-st 
deferi-ing  and  then  evading  the  restoration  of  his.  share  of 
the  spoil,  while  Philip  did  not  even  make  a  pretense  of  giv- 
ing back  a  single  foot  of  territory.  Thus  Egypt  lost  in  this 
reign  the  whole  of  her  foreign  possessions  except  Cyprus 
and  the  Cyrenaica — losses  which  were  never  i-ecoverod. 

For  the  details  of  tbe  war  between  Epiplianes  and  hU  assailants,  see  Eook 
IV.,  Ter.  III.,  Parti.,  §  13,  and  Per.  IU.,Pwt  III,  §  2B. 

25.  Lepidus,  On  quitting  Egypt,  n.c.  199,  handed  over  the 
administration  to  Aristomenes,  tho  Acarnanian,  a  man  of 
Eegency  of  Vigor  and  probity,  who  restored  the  finances,  and 
Anstomeues.  p^;  fyegh  life  Into  the  administration.  But  the 
external  were  followed  by  internal  troubles.  A  revolt  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  general, 
Seopas,  showed  the  danger  of  a  long  minority,  and  induced 
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the  new  regent  to  curtail  his  own  tei'm  of  office.  At  tlie 
age  of  fout'teeD,  Epiphanes  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  a c,  196. 

To  this  occaaion  belongs  the  liimous  "Eosetta  stone,"  which  contains  a 
decree  of  the  priests  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Epiphanes,.  establishing 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  thenceforth  in  all  the  temples. 
Ineidontally,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  all  die  benefits  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  by  the  monarch  during  his  minority,  whicli  thiows  some  hght  on 
the  inlei'nal  administrntion  of  Egypt,  and  also  on  the  events  of  the  earher 
liortion  of  Epiphsnee's  r^gn. 

26.  But  little  is  known  of  Epiphanes  from  tbe  time  of 
his  assuming  the  government.  His  marri^e  ivith  Cleopa- 
Actnaireigtt  ^^'"^  ^^^  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  -wHch 
"'^'flifflsi^'  ^      ^^^^  arranged  in  e.c.  199  as  a  portion  of  the 

terms  of  peace,  was  not  celebrated  till  ac.  193, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen.  Shortly  &{ter 
this  the  mooarch  appears  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  minis- 
ter and  late  guardian,  Aristomenes,  whom  he  barbarously 
removed  by  poison,  A  ceitain  Polycrates  then  became 'his 
chief  adviser,  and  assisted  him  to  quell  a  second  veiy  seri- 
ous revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native  Egyptians.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  formed  designs  for  the  recovery  of 
Ccel^-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus.  But  be- 
fore he  could  cany  his  designs  into  effect,  he  was  murdered 
by  hia  officers,  whom  he  had  alai-med  by  an  unguarded  ex- 
pression, b.c.  181. 

27.  By  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  Epiphanes  had  he- 
come  the  father  of  three  children,  two  sons,  both  of  whoni 
Bejgn  ofPtoi-  received  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  daughter, 
ome^f),'™''  called  after  her  mother.  The  eldest  of  these 
iBi-i«.  children,  who  took  the  surname  of  Philometor, 
succeeded  him,*  and  reigned  as  Ptolemy  VL  His  age  at 
his  accession  was  only  seven,  and  during  his  early  years  he 
remained  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  vigorous  and  successful.  At  her  death,  in  b.c. 
173,  the  young  prince  fell  under  far  inferior  gtiardianship — 
that  of  Eultetis  the  eunuch  and  Lenteus,  ministers  at  once 

'  Lepsius  interposes  at  this  point  n  I'toleiny  Enpator,  ivhom  lie  calls  Ptol- 
emy VL  Bis  i-dalioiiahip  lo  the  kings  who  precede  and  follow  him  is  not 
apparent. 
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coniipt  and  incapable.  These  weak  men,  mistaking  audac- 
ity for  vigor,  rashly  claimed  from  Antiochua  Epiphanea  the 
suiTender  of  Ccel6-Syria  and  Palestine,  the  nominal  dowry 
of  the  late  queen-mother,  and,  when  their  demand  was  con- 
temptuously rejected,  flew  to  arms.  Their  invasion  of  Syria 
His  Syrian  qoiokly  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  An- 
*"'■  tiochus,  who  defeated  their  forces  at  Pelusium,  b.c. 

170,. and  would  certainly  have  conquered  all  Egypt,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Romans,  who  made  him 
retire,  and  even  deprived  him  of  all  his  conquests. 

Details  of  ihe  Wae  with  Antioohds.  After  his  victory  nt  Pelusimn, 
AntJochus  advanced  to  Metnpliis,  and  having  obtained  posseasion  of  the  young 
king's  person,  endearoi'ed  to  nse  him  as  his  tool  for  effecting  tlie  entice  re- 
diieiiou  of  t!ie  coantiy.  But  tlie  Alaxandrians  set  up  Philometor's  brolliai-, 
Plolemj  Pbjscon,  as  king,  anil  successfuJly  defended  tfieir  eity,  till  Antiochus 
raised  the  siege.  Tlireatened  by  tlie  Itomans,  he  evaenated  Egypt,  except 
Poluaium,  leaving  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis.  But  Philomelor  now 
refused  to  be  a  tool  any  more.  Having  come  to  tei'ms  with  Physcon,  B.C. 
1C9,  agremng  to  reign  jointly  with  him,  and  having  married  his  sister,  Cleo- 
patra, he  re-entered  Alexandria  and  prepared  for  war,  Antiochns,  npon  this, 
invaded  Egypt  a  second  lime,  while  Jie  also  dispatched  Rn  expedition  against 
Cyprus,  B,  c.  1G8,  and  was  completely  successful  in  both  places.  Cyprns  was 
eonquered,  and  Alexandria  would  nndoubtedly  have  fallen,  had  not  the  lio- 
mans  interposed.  PopiUius  ordered  the  conqneror  to  retire  from  Egypt,  and 
to  I'eatove  Cyprns  to  the  EgyptinuB ;  and  Antiochus,  though  with  extreme  re^ 
luctance,  obeyed  both  commands,  11.C.  IG8. 

28.  By  the  timely  aid  thus  given,  Rome  was  brought  into 

a  new  position  with  i-espect  to  Egypt,    Hitherto  she  had 

...        merely  been  a  friendly  ally,  receiving  more  fa- 
New  roiotions  J,  ,  <.  3  TT  J^     ^?       I. 

betweenSoma  vors  than  she  conieiTed.  Henceiorth  she  was 
an  Egjp.  viewed  as  exercising  a  sort  of  protectorate;  and 
her  right  was  recognized  to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  act  as  arbiter  between  rival  princes. 
The  claims  of  such  persons  were  discussed  before  the  Roman 
Senate,  and  the  princes  themselves  went  to  Rome  in  person 
to  plead  their  cause.  The  decision  of  the  Senate  was  not, 
indeed,  always  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  still  Rome  exercised 
a  most  important  influence  from  this  time,  not  only  over 
the  external  policy  hut  over  the  dynastic  squabbles  of  the 
Egyptians. 

29.  The  joint  reign  of  the  two  kings,  Philometor  and 
Physcon,  which  commenced  in  b.c,  1G9,  continued  till  ac. 
105,  when  the  brothers  qnarrellod  and  Philometor  was  driven 
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^^  _^^_  into  exile.    Having  gone  to  Rome  and  impiored 
withhia  assistance  fi'om  the  Senate,  he  was  re-instated 
ti  hia  kingdom,  by  Roman  deputies,  who  arranged 
'°*'  a  partition  of  the  territory  between  the  broth- 

ers, which  might  have  closed  the  dispute,  could  Physcon 
have  remained  contented  with  his  allotted  portion.  But  his 
ambition  and  intrigues  caused  fresh  troubles,  which  wei-e, 
however,  quelled  after  a  time  by  the  final  establishment  of 
Phyacon  as  king  of  CyrgD6  only. 

At  the  division  of  territory  made  in  B.C.  164,  Physeon  received  Cjr6n^  and 
Libya.  Discontented  witlitbis  aUotment,  hawant  toEomein  the  next  year, 
nnd  ohtained  tlie  fuvtlier  grant  of  Cjpras,  which  Philotnetor  w^  expected  to 
(pve  a]>.  He,  however,  refused;  and  Physcon  was  preparing  to  go  to  war 
when  Cyrfiii^  revolted  and  engaged  his  attention  for  soma  considerable  time. 
In  B.C.  IM  lie  went  for  the  eecond  time  to  Rome,  and  rei^ved  s,  squadron  of 
five  ships,  to  help  him  to  obtain  Cyprus,  With  these  he  pi'oceeded  to  the 
island  and  endeavored  to  conqaer  it,  but  was  defeated  and  mnde  prisoner  by 
his  bi-other,  who,  bowever,  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  re-established  him  as 
king  of  CyrSnil. 

30.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  the  two 
hrotbers,  Demetrius  I.,  who  had  become  king  of  Syria,  b.c. 
WaraofPhi!-  162, had  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 
DeffMwins  L  Cyprus  by  bribing  the  goveraor,  and  had  thereby 
defsliX^a  pi'ovoked  the  hostility  of  Philometor.  No  soon- 
161-140.  er,  therefore,  was  Philometor  free  from  domestic 
troubles  than,  resolving  to  i-evenge  himself,  he  induced  Al- 
exander Balas  to  come  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the  Syrian 
crown,  and  lent  him  the  full  weight  of  his  support,  even  giv- 
ing him  bia  daughtei-,  Cleopatra,  in  man'iage,  b.c.  160.  But 
the  ingratitude  of  Balaa,  after  he  had  obtained  the  throne  by 
Ptolemy's  aid,  alienated  his  patron.  The  Egyptian  king, 
having  with  some  difficulty  escaped  a  ti-eaeberoua  attempt 
upon  his  life,  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  younger  Deme- 
trius, gave  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  him,  and  succeeded  in 
seating  him  upon  the  throne.  In  the  last  battle,  however, 
which  was  fought  near  Antioch,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  lost  hia  life,  B.a  146. 

31.  Ptolemy  Philometor  left  behind  him  three  children,  the 
issue  of  hia  marriage  with  bia  full  sister,  Cleopatra,  viz.,  a  son, 
Biiefreicn  of  Ptolcmy,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
J^iwot)"'    "^™*'  of  Eupator  (or  i'hilopator,  according  to  Lep- 

sius),  and  two  daughters,  both  called  Cleopatra, 
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the  elder  married  fivst  to  Alexander  Balas  and  then  to  De- 
metrius II.,  the  yoTiDger  still  a  virgin.  Eupator,  after  reign- 
ing a  few  days,  was  deposed  and  then  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
Physcon,  the  king  of  CyrSn6,  who  clauned  and  obtained  the 
throne, 

32.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  called  also  Euergetes  II.,  acquired 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  an  aiTangement  mediated  by 
Keign  otptoi-  '^^  Romans,  who  stipulated  that  he  should  marry 
ernj  vi!i.  his  sister  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother, 
ji.p.i46-ny.     Philometor,      Having  become  king  in  this  way, 

la  ccue  ues.  j^-^  g^^^,  ^^|,  ^^^  ^-^^  murder  of  his  nephew.  (See 
the  last  section.)  He  then  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  ut- 
most severity  al!  those  who  had  taken  pai-t  against  him  in 
the  recent  contest,  killing  some  and  banishing  others.  By 
these  measures  he  created  such  alann,  that  Alexandria  be- 
came half  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  and  he  was  forced  to 
invite  new  colonists  to  repeople  it.  Meanwhile  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  gluttony  and  other  vices,  and  became  bloated  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  so  corpulent  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk.  He  further  repudiated  Cleopatra,  his  sister, 
though  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Memphitis,  and  took  to  wife 
her  daughter,  called  also  Cleopatra,  the  child  of  his  brother, 
Philometor.  After  a  while  his  cruelties  and  excesses  dis- 
Bis  flight  to  gusted  the  Alexandrians,  who  broke  ont  into  fi-e- 
cjpniB.  quent  revolts.    Several  of  these  were  put  down ; 

but  at  last  Physcon  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Cypms,  and  his 
sister  Cleopatra  was  made  queen,  b,c,  180. 

War  foliowed  for  three  yeaiB  betvreen  the  brother  Bnd  sisler.  The  nmi'dei' 
of  Memphitis,  Ms  own  son,  in  order  to  grie\-o  the  mother,  and  the  batbaious 
act  of  sending  her  the  head  and  hands  of  his  Tictim,  bo  exasperated  the  Alex, 
andriana  that  at  first  they  snpported  the  cause  of  Qeopatta  with  spirit  But 
her  impmdent  apjtlication  for  sid  to  DemeCrins  II.  alai'med  thdr  patriotism, 
and  induced  them  to  recall  Physcon,  B.C.  127.  Cleopatra  took  refuge  in 
Syi'is. 

33.  On  the  re-establishment  of  Physcon  in  Lis  kingdom,  he 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  on  Demetrius  for  the  support 
Ke-estaNish-  which  he  had  given  to  Cleopatra.  He  therefore 
™n"iQ°h^''*'^  brought  forward  the  pretender  Alexander  Zabi- 
kingdom.  nas,  and  lent  him  snch  support  that  he  shortly 
became  king  of  Syria,  b,c.  126.  But  Zabinas,  like  his  reputed 
iather,  Balas,  proved  ungrateful ;  and  the  offended  Physcon 
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I  to  pull  down  the  throne  'which  he  had  erected, 
joining  Antiochus  Grypns  against  Zabicas,  and  giving  him 
his  daughter,  Tryphiena,  in  marriage.  The  result  was  the 
rain  of  Zabiuas,  and  the  peaceful  estahJishment  of  Giypiia, 
with  whom  Physcon  lived  on  friendly  terms  during  the  i-e- 
mainder  of  his  life. 

The  expnlsion  of  Physcon  from  his  kingdom  seems  to  have  taught  him  a 
iosBon.  No  cruelties  are  reoorded  of  him  in  the  later  portion  of  liis  reign. 
It  was  probahlj  at  this  time  that  he  showed  himself  n  patroD  of  letters,  and 
composed  the  worlis  which  gave  him'  some  repute  as  an  author. 

34.  Physcon  died  in  b.c.  117,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Ptolemy  IX.,  comnioaly  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
Eeienofptol-  thet  of  Lathyrus.  Egypt  now  lost  the  Cyi-enal- 
tSra^J,'E:o^  ^''j  which  was  bequeathed  by  Physcon  to  hia 
iir-si.  natural  son,  Apion,  who  at  his  death  made  it 

over  to  the  Romans.  The  ties  which  bound  Cyprus  to 
Egypt  also  became  relaxed,  for  Lathyrus,  and  his  brother, 
Alexander,  alternately  held  it,aJmoat  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
The  i-eign  of  Lathyrus,  which  commenced  ac,  117,  did  not 
teraiinate  till  b.c.  81,  thus  covering  a  space  of  thii-ty-aix, 
years;  but  during  one-half  of  this  time  he  was  a  fugitive 
from  Egypt,  ruling  only  over  Cyprus,  while  his  brother  took 
his  place  at  Alexandria.  We  must  divide  his  reign  intb 
_  three  periods — the  first  lasting  from  b.c.  117  to 

107,  a  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  he  was 
nominal  king  of  Egypt  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother;  the 
second,  from  e.g.  107  to  89,  eighteen  years,  which  he  spent 
in  Cyprus ;  and  the  third,  from  b.c,  89  to  81,  eight  years, 
during  which  be  ruled  Egypt  as  actual  and  sole  monarch. 

Details  ob  this  Reign. — First  Period.  Lathyrus,  recalled  from  Cy- 
prus, is  forced  to  divorce  his  sister,  Cleopatrit,  and  to  mttrry  his  other  sister, 
SelSn^,  who  is  more  devoted  to  the  interesta  of  the  queen-mothei-.  He  rules 
quietly,  his  mother  having  the  real  power,  and  his  brother  Alexaoder  rragn- 
ing  in  Cyprus,  till  b.c.  107,  when,  having  offended  his  mother  by  puvsning  a 
policy  adverse  to  hers  in  Syria,  he  la  driven  out,  and  has  to  change  places 
vdih  Alexander. — Second  Pbbiod.  Lathyrus  not  only  maintains  himself 
as  king  of  Cyprus  against  the  attempts  of  his  mother  to  dispossess  him,  but 
takes  a  part  in  the  Syrian  tioubles,  opposing  the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  sup- 
porting Antiochus  Cyzicenus  and  his  son  Demetrius.  Meanwhile  Cleopatra 
_^,  ,„.  and  Ptolemy  Alexander  rule  I^ypt  conjointly,  until  at  last 
patm andPtoI-  Hiey  aleo  quarrel;  Alexander,  fearing  his  mother's  designs, 
I"?  ^; !'*>'^^-  puts  her  to  death;  ai\d,  the  Alexandrians  rising  against  him, 
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the  sovereignty. — Tiiikd  Period.  Latbjtiia  defeats  an  attempt  of  Alexan- 
ilei-  to  re-establisii  himself  ac  Cyprus.  Heath  of  Alexander.  Revolt  and 
three  years'  aii^  of  Thebes  m  Upper  Egypt,  terminates  in  its  ciiptni'e  and 
rain,  d.c  86.     Lathjrus  then  rwgns  qnietly  tiU  b.c.  81. 

35.  Lathyrus  left  behind  him  one  legitimate  child  only, 
BerenieS,  his  daughter-by  Selfine,  who  SKCceeded  him  upon 
the  throne,  and  remained  for  six  months  sole 
eniiSandPtoi-  monarch.  She  was  then  married  to  her  first 
ISiuda^^)",  consin,  Ptolemy  Alexander  n.,  the  son  of  Ptol- 
«,D.8».  ^jj^y  _iiexaiider  L,  who  claimed  the  ci-own  of 

Egypt  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  Sulla.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  reign  conjointly ;  but  within  thi-ee 
weeks  of  his  man-iage,  Alexander  put  his  wife  to  death. 
This  act  so  enraged  the  Alexandrians  that  they  rose  in  re- 
volt against  the  murderer  and  slew  him  in  the  public  gym- 


36.  A  lime  of  trouble  followed.  Tlie  succession  was  dis- 
puted between  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lathyi-us,  two  legiti- 
TimaoCctm-  mate  SOUS  of  SelSu^,  the  sister  of  Lathy rus,  by 
rnaioii.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  her  third  hus- 
band, and  probably  other  claimants.  Roman  influence  was 
wanted  to  decide  the  contest,  and  Rome  for  some  reason  or 
other  hung  back.  A  further  disintegration  of  the  empire 
was  the  consequence.  ■  The  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Ptol- 
emy Lathyi-us  seized  Cyprus,  and  made  it  a  separate  king- 
dom. The  elder  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  of  a  part 
of  Egypt.  Other  parts  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  a  certain  Alexander,  called  by  some  writers 
Ptolemy  Alexander  III.,  who  was  dnven  out  after  some 
years,  and,  flying  to  Tyre,  died  there  and  bequeathed  Egypt 
to  the  Romans. 

37.  Ultimately  the  whole  of  Egypt  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  elder  of  the  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lathyrus, 
EeignofPtoi-  who  took  the  titles  of  ^eo3  Bionysos  ("the  New 
K)f "as^-'  Bacchus "),  Philopator, and  Philadelphus,  but  was 
61-  most  commonly  known  as  Auletes,  the  "  Flute- 
player."  The  years  of  his  reign  were  counted  from  b.c.  80, 
though  he  can  scarcely  have  become  king  of  all  Egypt  till 
fifteen  years  later,  b.c.  65.  It  was  bis  great  object  daring 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  to  get  himself  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans;  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  effect  till  b.c. 
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59,  the  yeav  of  Csesar'a  consulship,  when  his  bvibes  were  ef- 
fectnal.  But  his  orgiea  and  his  "fluting  "  had  by  this  time 
disgusted  the  Alexandrians ;  so  that,  when  he  increased  the 
weight  of  taxation  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  sums  he  had  spent  in  bribery,  they  rose 
against  Iiim,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  drove  hltn  from  his 
kingdom.  Anletes  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Alexandrians 
placed  upon  the  throne  his  two  daughteiis,  Tryphtena  and 
Berenice,  of  whom  the  former  lived  only  a  year,  while  the 
latter  retained  the  crown  till  the  restoration  of  her  father, 
&c.  55.  He  returned  under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  who 
sent  Gabinitts  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Roman  force  to  rein- 
state him.  The  Alexandrians  were  compelled  to  submit; 
and  Auletes  immediately  execnted  Berenice,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  i-etain  the  crown  and  had  resisted  his  return  in 
anna,  Auletes  then  reigned  about  three  years  and  a  half 
in  tolerable  peace,  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman  garri- 
son. He  died  b,c.  51,  having  done  as  much  as  in  him  lay 
to  degrade  and  ruin  his  country. 

The  cbronoIogLcal  difficulties  of  the  period  beCweeu  the  deatbs  of  LathjruE 
and  Anletes  have  been  ttealad  with  great  still  by  Clinton  in  his  Fasti  Hel- 
^enici,  TOl.  iiL,  Appendix,  chap.  6,  §  8,  9.  A  somewhat  different  view  is  taken 
hy  BoECKH  (Corp.  Ins.  Grac.,  yol.  iii.  p.  288). 

38.  Ptolemy  Auletes  left  behind  him  four  children — Cleo- 
patra, aged  seventeen ;  a  boy,  Ptolemy,  aged  thirteen ;  an- 
other boy,  called  also  Ptolemy;  and  a  girl,  called 
patro,  11.0. 51-  Arsinoe.  The  last  two  were  of  very  tender  age. 
He  left  the  crown,  under  approval  of  the  Romans, 
to  Cleopatra  and  the  elder  Ptolemy,  who  were  to  rule  con- 
jointly, and  to  be  married  when  Ptolemy  was  of  full  age. 
These  dii'ections  were  carried  out ;  but  the  imperious  spirit 
of  Cleopatra  ill  breoked  any  control,  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
she  quarrelled  with  her  boy-hnshand,  and  endeavored  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  kingdom.  War  followed ;  and  Cleopatra, 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  was  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cui-e  the  protection  of  Julius  Cifisav,whom  she  fascinated  by 
her  charms,  Rc.  48.  With  his  aid  she  obtained  the  victory 
over  her  brother,  who  perished  in  the  struggle.  Cleopatra 
was  now  established  sole  queen,  B.C.  47,  but  on  condition  that 
she  maiTied  iu  due  time  her  other  brother,  the  younger  son 
of  Auletes.     Observing  the  letter  of  this  agreement,  Cleopa- 
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tra  violated  its  spirit  by  having  her  second  husband,  shortly 
after  the  wedding, removed  liy  poison, B.C.  ii.  The  i-emain- 
der  of  Cleopatra's  i-eign  was,  almost  to  its  close,  prospei^ 
ons.  Protected  by  Julius  Ciesar  during  his  lifetime,  she  siic- 
ceeded  soon  after  hia  decease  in  fascinating  Antony,  b,c.  41, 
and  making  him  her  slave  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  The  ■ 
details  of  this  period  belong  to  Roman  rather  than  to  Egyp-. 
tian  history ;  and  will  be  treated  in  the  last  "book  of  this 
Manual.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  latest 
descendant  of  the  Ptolemies  retained  the  royal  title  to  the 
end,  and  showed  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  queen  in  pre- 
ferring death  to  captivity,  and  perishing  upon  the  capture 
of  her  capital,  b.c.  30, 

PART    III. 

Ilistonj  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Greece,  fiom  the  Death  of  Alexander  to  the 

Soman  Conquest,  B.C.  323  to  UG. 

SouECBS.  The  sources  for  this  histoy  sve  nearly  the  same  as  those  wMch 
have  been  cited  fov  the  contemporaiy  histoiy  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  (See  pp. 
247,  261.)  The  chief  ancient  anthoritiea  are  Diodoeds  SicnLna  (books 
xix.-xxxii.,  the  flest  two  of  which  only  are  complete),  PoiiYbius,  Jubtin, 
Pltjtaech  (  Vitis  Demetrii,  Pyrrhi,  Mmilii  Paulli,  Agidis,  Cleomems,  Ara- 
(i,  PhilopiSBioiiia  et  Flaminini),  and  Livy  (books  xxvj.-xlv.,  and  Epitomes  of 
books  xlvi.-lh'.).  To  tliese  may  be  added,  for  the  Macedonian  chronology, 
EnsEBmB  (C'hroniconim  Canoaum  liler  prior,  c  xxxviii.),  and  for  occasional 
facts  in  the  history,  PAnsANiAs. 

Of  modern  works  treating  of,  or  tonching,  the  peiiod,  the  most  important 
are  Deotsbn,  Nachfolger,  etc.  (snpla,  p.  £47),  Flathb,  GescMckte  Make- 
doniena  (supra,  p.  283),  and  I^beman,  History  of  Federal  Goverameati 
(aupTB,  p.  145,  chaps,  v.-ix.).  The  third  volume  of  NiEBUirR'a  Lectiires,s.mi 
the  last  Tolume  of  Bp.  Thiel wall's  History  of  Greece,  are  also  very  worthy 
of  the  stadent^s  ntCenlJon.  ScHOB^'a  Geschichie  Grieehenlanda  (see  p.  298), 
indicates  also  a  careful  study  of  tlie  period. 

I,  Gi-eciaii  histoiy  had  been  suspended  during  the  time 
of  Alexander's  career  of  conquest.  A  slight  disturbance 
sfaiB  of  of  the  general  tranquillity  had  indeed  occun-ed, 
AiS^S^  ""^Iien  Alexander  plunged  into  the  unknown  coun- 
conqaeete.  tj.;gg  beyond  the  Zagroa  range,  by  the  movement 
against  Antipater,  which  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  originated 
in  B.C,  330.  But  the  disturbance  w^  soon  quellpd.  Agis 
was  defeated  and  slain ;  and  from  this  time  the  whole  of 
Greece  remained  perfectly  tranquil  until  the  news  came  of 
Alexander's  premature  demise  during  the  summer  of  n.C. 
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323,  Then,  indeed,  hope  rose  high ;  aud  a  gveat  effort  was 
made  to  bui'st  the  chains  which  bound  Greece  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Macedonian  kings,  Athens,  nnder  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides,  taking,  as  was  natural,  the  lead  in  the  strag- 
gle for  freedom.  A  large  confederacy  was  formed  ;  and  the 
Lamian  War  was  entered  upon  in  the  confident 
Lamiou  War.  expectation  that  the  effect  would  be  the  libera- 
E.0.3BB-321.  ^.^^  ^^  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  her  oppreeaor. 
But  the  result  disappointed  these  hopes.  After  a  bright 
gleam,  of  success,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  completely 
defeated  at  Crannoii,  b,c.  322,  and  the  yoke  of  Macedonia 
was  riveted  upon  them  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Details  op  tbjs  Lamian  "Wak.  The  league  included  Atliens,  Argos, 
Epidaucus,  Trcezen,  Elia,  Messenia,  Sicyon,  Carystus  in  Enbcea,  Phocis,  Lo- 
cria,  Doris,  Dolopia,  -Scania,  the  .^toHans,  the  Acai'iiiuiians,  Jisaeas,  part 
of  Epiras,  most  of  TheesaJy,  and  the  greatec  number  of  (he  Malians,  JEtteana, 
and  AjJueane  of  Phthiatia,  Athens  furnished  a  wortliy  leadev  in  Leosthenes, 
who  defeated  AntapaMr  near  Thennopjlre,  and  forced  him  to  seelt  a  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Laiaia.  Antipater  sent  m'gent  entreaties  for  aid  to  the 
Macedonian  leaders  in  Asia,  while  Leosthenes  pressed  the  siege,  but  without 
result,  receiving  in  the  coni'se  of  it,  uofortanaJely  for  the  Gi'eefc  caose,  a  wound, 
from  the  effects  of  which  ha  died,  B.C.  323.  The  command  fell  to  Antiphilna, 
who,  early  in  n.o.  832,  met  and  defeated  the  Macedonian  general,  Leonnatus, 
in  Thessaly,  as  he  was  bringing  succor  to  Antipater,  bnt  was  in  his  turn  heaten 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Cratenis  and  Antipater 'at  Crannon  in  Thessaly ; 
after  wiiieh  the  league  fell  to  pieces,  atid  the  several  states  concladed  separate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  conqueror,  who  granfed  favorable  terms  to  all  es- 
ceptJng  Athens  and  .Sltolia.  Towards  Athens  extreme  severity  was  shown. 
Twelve  thousand  out  of  the  21,000  citizens  were  actually  deported  from  the 
tjly  and  removed  to  Thrace,  Ulyiia,  Italy,  or  the  Cjretiaica.  The  9000 
lidiest  citizens — the  "party  of  order"  hesided  by  Phoeion — were  left  in  ex. 
elusive  possession  of  the  state.  A  Macedonian  gan'ison  was  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  Munyehia ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
Demostlienes,  Hyperides,  and  others,  were  prosciibed.  Their  deaths  soon 
followed ;  and  marked  the  complete  extinction  of  Athenian  autonomy.  J£Co- 
lia  was  then  threalened  with  a  fate  even  worse  than  that  which  had  befallen 
Athens.  But  the  .ffitolians  resisted;  their  country  was  a  difficult  one;  and, 
the  ambition  of  Perdiccaa  having  about  this  time  alarmed  Antipater  for  his 
own  safety,  the  Macedonian  forces  wei-e  withdrawn  from  .^tolia,  and  peace 
conduded,  B.C.  321. 

2.  The  position  of  Antipater,  as  supreme  ruler  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  far  from  being  safe  and  assured.  The  female  mera- 
Difflenitposi.  bers  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family — Olympias, 
n'SirtaMa^'  ^^^  wldow  of  Philip ;  Cleopatra,  her  daughter; 
donia.  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip  by  an  Illyriaii  moth- 
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er ;  and  EurydicS,  daughter  of  Cynauo  by  her  huBbaiid  Amyn- 
tas  (himself  a  firat  cousin  of  Alexander) — were,  one  and  all, 
peisons  of  abihty  and  ambition,  v,  ho  saw  v,  ith  e\tienie  dis- 
attisfaction  the  aggnndizement  of  the  generah  of  Alesaii- 
ilei  ind  the  low  condition  into  which  the  loyal  po^\er  had 
fallen,  ehiied  between  an  mfant  and  in  imbeoile  Dissatis- 
fied, moieovei,  with  then  own  positions  ind  pi'-apects,  they 
commenced  intiigues  for  the  purpose  ot  impioving  them. 
Olympias  first  offered  the  hand  of  Cleopatra  to  Leonnatua, 
intriene!  of  ^^'^'^  ^^^  *'*  '^^^^  turned  against  Antipater,  if  lie 
the Mttcedoiii-  had  been  successful  in  bis  Grecian  expedition, 
iiupics  B.  -^y-j^g^  ^jjg  3eath  of  Leonnatns  frustrated  this 
scheme,  Olympias  cast  her  eyes  farther  abroad,  and  fixed 
on  Perdiccas  as  the  cliief  to  whom  she  would  betroth  her 
daughter.  Meanwhile,  CynanS  boldly  crossed  over  to  Asia 
with  Eurydice,  and  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Philip  Arrjii- 
dseua,  the  nominal  king.  To  gratify  Olympias,  who  hated 
these  members  of  the  royal  house,  Perdiccas  put  Cynane  to 
death ;  and  he  would  probably  have  likewise  removed  Eu- 
rydice, had  not  the  soldiers,  exasperated  at  the  mother's 
murder,  compelled  him  to  allow  the  marriage  of  tlie  daugh- 
ter with  Philip,  Meanwhile,  he  consented  to  Olympias's 
schemes,  prepared  To  repudiate  his  wife,  Hictea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  and  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Eu- 
menea,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Alexander's 
empire,     (See  Second  Period,  §  6.) 

3.  The  designs  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  intrigaes  with  Olym- 
pias, having  been  discovered  by  Antigonus,  and  the  life  of 
Bnpturo  be-  that  chief  being  in  danger  from  Perdiccas  in  con- 
n'te^ond  pct-  Sequence,  he  fled  to  Europe  in  the  courae  of  b.c. 
ntS  A^a,''"  ^22,  and  infoi-med  Antipater  and  Crateras  of  their 
li.p.  821.  peril     Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 

intelligence,  those  leaders  at  once  concluded  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  b,c,  321  invaded  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  their  rival.  Here  they  found  Eumenes 
prepared  to  resist  them;  and  so  gi-eat  was  the  ability  of 
that  general,  that,  though  Perdiccas  had  led  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  forces  against  Egypt,  he  maintained  the  war  suc- 
cessfully, defeating  and  killing  Craterua,  and  holding  Antip- 
ater in  cheek.  But  the  mui-der  of  Perdiccas  by  his  troops, 
and  their  fraternization  with  their  opponents,  changed  the 
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whole  face  of  aifaii's.  Antipatei-  found  himself,  vithont  an 
effort,  master  of  the  situation.  Proclaimed  sole  regent  by 
the  soldiers,  he  took  the  custody  of  the  royal  persons,  re-dis- 
tributed the  satrapies  (see  Second  Period,  |  7),  and,  return- 
ing into  Macedonia,  held  for  about  two  years  the  first  posi- 
Death  of  Ad-  tioQ  in  the  empire.  He  was  now,  however,  an 
iipnwr.  q]|J  jnaii,  and  his  late  campaigns  had  probably 

shaken  him ;  at  any  rate,  soon  after  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
died,  B.C.  318,  leaving  the  I'egency  to  his  brother  officer,  the 
aged  Polysperchon. 

Antipater's  conduct  in  passing  over  hia  two  eons,  Cassaniiei'  and  Philip,  is 
certainly  I'emavkable.  Did  lie  tliink  tliem  incapable,  or  wes  he  only  anxious 
to  spai'e  them  the  risks  of  .great  political  exaltation  ? 

4,  The  disappointment  of  Cassander,  the  elder  of  the  two 
surviving  sons  of  Antipater,  produced  the  second  great  war 
negeacyot  between  the  generals  of  Alexander.  Cassandei^, 
Po&sperohoD.  jiaving  begun  to  intrigue  against  Polysperchon, 
was  driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  regent,  and,  flying  to 
Antigonus,  induced  him  to  embrace  his  cause.  The  league 
Flight  of  Cob-  followed  between  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  and  Cas- 
■anler.  gander  on  the  one  hand,  and  Polysperchon  and 

Eumenes  on  the  other  (see  Second  Period,  §  9),  Antigonus 
undertaking  to  contend  witli  Eumenes  in  Asia,  while  Cas- 
sauder  affoi-ded  employment  to  Polysperchon  in  Europe. 

5.  In  the  war  which  eiisned  between  Cassander  and  Poly- 
sperchon, the  former  proved  eventually  superior.  Poly- 
warofPoiy-  sperchon  had  on  hia  side  the  influence  of  Olym- 
^aSaer'"  P^^^'  which  was  great ;  and  his  proclamation  of 
U.O.  sis-sii.  freedom  to  the  Greeks  was  a  judicious  step,  from 
which  he  derived  considerable  advantage.  But  neither  as  a 
soldier  nor  as  a  statesman  was  he  Oassander's  equal.  He 
lost  Athena  by  an  impiiident  delay,  and  failed  against  Mega- 
lopolis through  want  of  military  ability.  His  policy  in  al- 
lowing Olympias  to  gratify  her  hatreds  without  let  or  hin- 
drance was  ruinous  to  his  cause,  by  thoroughly  alienating 
the  Macedonians.  Oassander's  triumph  in  b.c.  316  reduced 
him  to  a  secondary  position,  transferring  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Macedonia  to  his  rival. 

Details  of  the  War.  The  niptHre  commenced  witli  the  seiznve  by 
Uicanor,  one  of  Cassandar's  pattisiins,  of  the  chief  command  at  Munjcliia, 
B.C!.  318.    PoljEperchon  sent  hia  son,  Alexander,  to  negotiate  with  the  Athe- 
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niaiis,  and,  if  possible,  recover  the  fovtre^.  At  ihe  Same  time,  he  pabliahed 
his  edict,  recalling  the  Greek  exiles  generally.  The  old  dtizeua  flocked  back 
to  Athens,  and,  espousing  the  cause  of  Polrsperclion,  endenvoi'ed  to  induce 
Niimnor  to  withdraw.  He,  however,  so  far  from  yielding  to  thdr  request,  by 
a  sadden  attack  occupied  PiKEcia,  and  cut  off  Athens  fiom  the  sea.  This 
was  done  witli  the  connivance  of  Phocion,  who  leaned  very  decidedly  towards 
Cassander.  Presently,  Polysperehon,  finding  that  Alexander  made  no  prog- 
I'ess,  advanced  upon  Athens  in  person ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  took  heart, 
lose  up  against  Phodon  and  his  friends,  and,  having  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted them,  re-established  a  democratic  constitntion.  Polysperehon  should 
now  have  marched  straight  into  Attica ;  bat,  snffering  minor  matters  to  de- 
1  y  h  m  h  U  ed  C  ander  to  sail  in,  occupy  Pivsus,  and  deprive  him  of 
h  h  t  I  lu  tag  f  the  revolution.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce  Pirse- 
by  g  h  IfAhnsto  her  fate,  and  invaded  Peloponnese,  where  he 
n  f  th  m  part  1  iriy  snocessful,  but  failed,  completely  agtunst  Mega- 
I  1  1  Meanwhd  Athens  came  to  tenns  with  Casaandei',  accepting  hia 
rul  d  bim  g  t  ecwve  as  governor  his  nominee,  Demetrius  Phale- 
B  31  P  ly  perehon  having  withdrawn  into  Epirus,  Cassander  now 
entered  the  Peloponnese  and  won  back  moat  of  the  cities.  Hereupon  Poly- 
sperehon played  his  last  stake.  Joining  iiis  cause  with  iJiat  ot  Olympias,  he 
invited  her  to  accompany  bim  into  Macedonia,  to  the  alarm  and  indignation 
of  Philip  Arrhidsens  and  his  consort,  who  thereupon  sought  the  aid  of  Cas- 
i^nnder.  But  Olympias  was  too  quick  tor  this  combination  to  take  effect. 
Entering  Macedonia  in  the  autumn  of  n.o.  317,  she  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion. Philip's  soldiers  passed  over  to  her  camp,  and  both  he  and  his  eonsoit 
found  themselves  at  her  mercy.  Olympias  was  not  apt  to  spare.  Philip 
Ari'hidiens,  his  wife,  Emydic^,  Bicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  one 
hundred  olher  leading  Macedonians,  were  put  to  death.  But  the  day  of  ret- 
ribution was  at  liand.  In  die  spring  of  n.c.  316,  Cassander  quitted  Pelopon- 
nese, and  entering  Macedonia  from  Thessalj,  besieged  Olympias  in  Pydna. 
The  attempts- made  by  Polysperehon  to  relieve  her  fiiiled;  and  after  a  few 
months  she  was  forced  to  surrender  herself,  and  to  give  over  all  Macedonia 
into  Cassanders  power.  Soon  after,  Cassander,  though  he  had  promised  to 
spare  her  life,  caused  her  to  be  executed,  after  a  pretended  ti-ial  by  a  public 
assembly  of  the  Macedonians. 

6.  The  reign  of  Cassander  over  Macedonia,  which  now 
commenced,  lasted  from  e.c.  316  to  296,  a  period  of  twenty 
KaignofCaa-  T^^''^  '^^  talents  of  this  prince  are  unquestioii- 
s»nS^B.o.  able,  but  his  moral  conduct  fell  below  that  of 
even  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
was  Bufflciently  reprehensible.  His  bad  faith  towards  Olym- 
pias was  followed,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  murders  of 
Roxana  and  the  infant  Alexander,  by  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Hercules,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  by  treachery  towards  Polysperehon,  who  was  first  se- 
duced into  crime  and  then  defrauded  of  bis  reward.     Cas- 
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BaDder,  however,  was  a.  clever  statesman,  a^good  general,  and 
a  bi-ave  soldier.  Hia  iii'st  step  on  obtaining  possession  of 
Msicedonia  was  to  marry  Thessalonioa,  the  sister  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  family 
of  the  conqueror.  Next,  fearing  the  ambition  of  Antigonus, 
who,  after  his  -victory  over  Eumanes,  aspired  to  rnle  the 
whole  empire  (see  Second  Period,  §  12),  he  entered  into  the 
league  of  the  satraps  against  that  powerful  commander,  and 
bore  hia  part  in  the  great  war,  which  commencing  b.c.  315, 
on  the  return  of  Antigonas  from  tho  East,  terminated  b.c. 
301,  at  the  battle  of  Ipsua.  In  this  war  Cassander,  though 
he  displayed  unceasing  activity,  and  much  ability  for  in- 
trigue, was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful ;  and  he  would  prob- 
ably have  lost  Greece  and  Macedonia  to  bis  powerful  ad- 
versary, had  not  the  advance  of  Seloucus  from  Babylon  and 
the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  saved  him. 

DETAiLa  Of  THE  War  in  Ehkofe.  The  war  is  divided  into  two  portions 
by  tJie  peace  of  the  year  B.C.  811,  which,  practicaUy,  was  a  mare  truce  for  a 
year. — Firbt  Fortioh;  b.c.  315  to  812.  Antigonus,  having  made  alliance 
with  Folysperehon  and  his  son,  Alexuider,  sends  Aristodemaa  of  Miletus  to 
their  assistance,  B.o.  314.  .  Cassander  wins  Alexander  to  his  side,  and,  after 
hia  murder,  is  supported  by  hie  widow,  Cratesipolis.  He  makes,  however,  no 
great  impression  on  the  Pelopotmese,  and  in  b.c.  313  turns  his  arms  against 
the  .^tolian  confederacy,  which  now  first  appears  as  an  important  power,  in 
league  with  Antigonas.  CaBsander,  and  hia  general,  Philip,  obtidn  successes 
in  this  quarter,  whei'eupon  Antigonus  sends  a  second  expedition  into  Greece 
(b.c  312)  under  his  nephew,  Ptolemy,  and  deprives  Cassander  of  all  his 
gains,  turning  the  scale  decidedly  in  his  own  favor.  The  peace  of  B.C.  311 
follows,  after  which  the  war  is  raiewed. — Secobd  Poktiok,  b.c.  310  to  301- 
Cassander  having  murdered  the  remaining  legitimate  monarch,  Alesiaider, 
together  with  his  mother,  Bosana,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Folysperehon  lo 
bring  forward  Hercules  as  rightful  king  of  Macedonia,  b.c.  310.  The  Mace- 
donians inclining  towards  this  young  prince,  Cassander  finds  himself  in  con- 
siderable peril;  whereupon  he  negotiates  with  Polysperchon,  and  induces 
him  to  assassinate  his  protigi,  by  the  promise  of  establishing  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peloponnesus,  a  promise  never  executed.  Hercules  having  been 
removed,  B.C.  809,  Polysperchon  marches  southward,  but  has  to  fight  his 
way,  Sonthem  Greece  being  gi'eatJy  disorganized,  and  Cassonder's  influence 
over  it  but  slight.  This  condition  of  afluurs  encom'ages  Ptolemy  I^gi,  hith- 
erto an  ally  of  Cassander's,  to  make  an  expedi^on  into  these  parts  on  his  own 
account,  and  to  occupy  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  b.c.  308.  Cassander  unwillingly 
acquiesces  in  this  intmsion  of  a  rival.  The  next  yeai'  he  suffers  a  more  im- 
portant loss.  Antigonus  sends  his  son  Demetrins  (Polioreetes)  into  Greece, 
and  orders  him  to  proclaim  the  autonomy  of  the  Greek  cities,  b.c  307. 
Athens  receives  him  with  open  arms.  He  captures  Miinychia  and  Megara, 
13 
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held  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  enlers  AtJiena  in  triumpli,  and  fbrmaUy  pro- 
claims it  fi'ee.  The  exigencies  of  the  general  struggle  summoning  Deme- 
niua  to  otlier  scenes  (Rhodes,  Cyprus,  ei«.). ""  further  progresB  is  made  till 
the  year  b.  □.  303,  when  he  returns  to  Athens  nnd  is  once  more  enthasiastic- 
ally  recdved.  All  Southern  Greece  joins  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.c  801, 
he  advances  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  56,000  man,  with 
which  he  threatens  Cassander  in  Macedonia.  But  Bt  this  point  Cassander  is 
saved  by  the  danger  of  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Demetrius  being  recalled  by  his 
father,  a  peace  is  formally  concluded,  and  Demetiius  quitting  Europe  leaves 
Greece  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist. 


r  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  brought 
Death  of  Cfl«-  him.  He  died  aa  298,  three  years  after  Ipeos, 
ofHSiiftB.o'  leaving  the  crown  to  the  eldest  of  his  three  eons 
iiBS-2w.  j,y  Thessalonic^,  Philip.     This  piince  was  carried 

off  by  sickness  befoi-e  he  had  reigned  a  year;  and  the  Mace- 
donian dominions  at  his  death  fell  to  Thessalonico,  his  moth- 
er, who  made  a  division  of  them  between  her  two  surviving 
SODS,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  assigning  to  the  latter  West- 
^ern,  and  to  the  former  Eastern  Macedonia. 

8.  Antipater,  who  regarded  himself  as  wronged  in  the  par- 
tition, having  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  mother  by  caus- 
Reims  of  An-  ing  her  to  be  assassinated,  applied  for  aid  to  his 
A?asanaer™''  wjfe's  fathoi',  Lysimachus ;  while  Alexander,  fear- 
u-o.  897-294.  iug  ],ig  brother's  designs,  called  in  the  help  of 
PyiThus  theEpu-ote  and  of  Demetrius,  b.c.  297.  Demetrius, 
after  tlie  defeat  of  Ipsus,  had  still  contrived  to  maintain  the 
position  of  a  sovereign.  Rejected  at  first  by  Athens,  he  had 
besieged  and  taken  that  city,  had  recovered  possession  of 
Attica,  the  Megarid,  and  great  portions  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  had  thas  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  power. 
Appealed  to  by  Alexander,  he  professed  to  embrace  his 
cause ;  but  ere  long  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
murder  the  young  prince,  and  possess  himself  of  his  king- 
dom. Antipater  was  about  the  same  time  put  to  death  by 
Lysimachus,  b.c.  294. 

9.  The  kingdom  of  Demetrius  comprised,  not  only  Mace- 
donia, but  Thessaly,  Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Reign  of  De-  the  Pelopounese.  Had  he  been  content  with 
S™SiTa''  these  territories,  he  might  have  remained  quietly 
284-23T,  ia  the  possession  of  them,  for  the  families  of  Al- 
exander the  Great  and  of  Antipater  were  extinct,  and  the 
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connection  of  Demetrius  ivith  Solcucus,  who  had  marned  liis 
daughter  (see  Third  Period,  Pait  I.,  |  B),  would  have  rendered 
hi3  neighbors  cautious  of  meddling  with  him.  But  the  am- 
bition of  Demetrins  was  insatiate,  and  his  self-confidence  un- 
bounded. After  establishing  his  authority  in  Central  Greece 
and  twice  taking  Thebes,  he  made  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  Pyrrhus,  b.o.  390,  from  whom  he  desired  to  wrest  some 
provinces  ceded  to  him  by  the  late  king,  Alexander.  In  this 
attempt  he  completely  fhiled,  whereupon  he  formed  a  new 
project.  Collecting  a  vast  army,  he  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  claimed  the  entire  dominion  of  his  father,  Antigonns,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  its  recovery,  b.c.  288.  Seleuens  and 
Lysimachus,  whom  this  project  threatened,  were  induced,  in 
coasoquence,  to  encourage  Pyrrhus  to  cany  his  arms  into 
Macedonia  on  the  one  side,  while  Lysimachus  himself  in- 
vaded it  on  the  other.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires,  and 
finding  at  the  same  time  that  his  soldiers  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  Demetrius,  in  b.c.  287,  relinquished  the  Mace- 
donian throne,  and  escaped  secretly  to  Demetrias,  the  city 
which  he  had  built  on  the  Pagasean  Gulf  and  had  made  a 
sort  of  capital.  From  hence  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  ' 
which  cost  him  his  liberty,  against  Asia.  (See  Third  Period, 
Part  I,  §  1.) 

10.  On  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  became 
king  of  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia ;  but  a  share  of  the 
First  reien  of  ^P"'^  ^^  "'^  *'°*'^  claimed  by  Lysimachus,  who 
^iThn5,H.o.    received  the  tract  adjoining  his  own  territories. 

A  mere  share,  however,  did  not  long  satisfy  the 
Macedonian  chieftain.  Finding  that  the  rale  of  an  Epirotic 
prince  was  distasteful  to  the  Macedonians,  he  contrived  after 
a  little  white  to  pick  a  qnarrel  with  his  recent  ally,  and  hav- 
ing invaded  his  Macedonian  territories,  forced  him  to  relin- 
quish them  and  retire  to  hia  own  country,  after  a  reign  which 
lasted  less  than  a  year. 

11.  By  the  success  of  Lydmachns,  Macedonia  became  a 
mere  appendage  to  a  lai-ge  kingdom,  which  reached  fiTim 
lisi  lofL  '■^^  Halys  to  the  Pindus  range,  its  centre  being 
aimadiuB,  E.a  Tbrace,  and  its  capital  Lysimacheia  in  the  Chei-- 

sonese.  These  circnm  stances  might  not  by  them- 
selves have  alienated  the  Macedonians,  thongh  they  could 
scarcely  have  failed  after  a  time  to  arouse  discontent ;  but 
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when  Lyaimachus,  after  Boffering  jealousy  and  dissension  to 
carry  vuin  into  hia  own  family,  proceeded  to  acts  of  tyranny 
and  violence  towards  his  nobles  and  other  subjects,  these 
last  called  on  Seleucus  Nicator  to  interfere  for  their  pi-eser- 
BnttieofCo-  vation ;  and  that  monarch,  having  invaded  the 
nipeOiou.  territories  of  hia  neighbor,  defeated  him  in  the 
battle  of  Coi'upedion,  where  Lysimachus,  fighting  with  his 
usual  gallantry,  was  not  only  beaten  btit  slain. 

Tlie  domestic  relations  of  Lysinrnclins,  wliieh  led  to  diis  niihappy  I'esulf, 
were  Eomeivlial  complicated.  He  wss  married  to  Ai'sincii,  a  daughtci'  of 
Ptolemy  La^  by  liis  second  wife,  Berenice  while  liis  eldest  son,  Agathoolea, 
the  issne  of  an  earlier  marriage,  was  married  to  Lyeandra,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  by  hia  first  wife,  Euijdice.  Areinoe,  hating  her  half-sister,  per- 
suaded her  husband  that  Agathodes  was  plotting  against  him,  whereupon 
Ljsimacliua  put  him  to  death.  The  widowed  Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus, 
accompanied  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  her  brother,  who  had  quitted  Egypt 
through  fear  of  Beiimice. 

12.  By  the  victory  of  Compedion,  Seleucus  Nicator  be- 
came master  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  and, 
BH  r  1  Q  of  ^'''^  ^^'^  exception  of  Egypt,  appeared  to  have 
SoieucnaTJi-  reunited  almost  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of 
en  ,B.o.  .  ^i^jjander.  But  this  union  was  short-lived. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  victory,  Seleucus  was  murdered 
by  Ptolemy  Ccrauniis,  the  Egyptian  refugee  whom  he  had 
protected;  and  the  Macedonians, indifferent  by  whom  they 
were  ruled,  accepted  the  Egyptian  prince  without  a  mur- 

13.  The  short  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  {b.c.  281  to  2J9} 
was  stained  by  crimes  and  marked  by  many  impra den ces. 
RaignofPtoi-  Regarding  the  two  sons  of  Lysimachus  by  Ar- 
nu^Sa'^i-  sinoS,  his  half-sister,  as  possible  rivals,  he  pei^ 
^'^-  suaded  her  into  a  marriage,  in  order  to  get  her 
children  into  his  power;  and,  having  prevailed  with  the 
credulous  princess,  first  murdered  her  sons  before  her  eyes, 
and  then  banished  her  to  Samothraee.  Escaping  to  Egypt, 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  brother,  Phil adelphus,  and  would 
probably  have  induced  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  had  not 
the  crime  of  Cerannns  received  its  jiist  punishment  in  an- 
Grent  irrdp-  other  way.  A  great  invasion  of  the  Gaiils — one 
Gania'iQto  **^  those  v^t  waves  of  migration  which  from  time 
Greece.  iq  time  Sweep  over  the  world — occurring  just  as 
Ceraunus  felf.  himself  in  secure  possession-  of  his  kingdom, 
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disturlied  his  ease,  and  called  foi'  wise  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  resistance.  Ceraunus  met  tiie  crisis  with  suiEoient 
courage,  but  with  a  complete  ahsence  of  prudent  counsel. 
Instead  of  organizing  a  united  resistance  to  a  common  ene- 
my, or  conciliating  a  foe  whom  he  was  too  weak  to  oppose 
singly,  he  both  exasperated  the  Gauls  by  a  contemptuous 
message,  and  refused  the  proffei-s  of  assistance  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  neighbors.  Opposing  the  unaided  force  of 
Macedon  to  their  furious  onset,  he  was  completely  defeated 
in  a  great  battle,  b.c.  279,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  barbarously  put  to  death.  The  Gauls  then 
ravaged  Macedonia  fai-  and.  wide;  nor  was  it  till  n,c.  257 
that  Macedonia  once  more  obtained  a  settled  government. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Gauls  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
post-AIexsndvEno  history.  It  had  peimanent  eflfects  on  Eastern  Eurape  and 
Western  Asia,  producing  among  other  residts  the  new  country  of  Galatia. 
We  may  connect  the  migration  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  groat  movement 
of  about  a  eentmy  earlier,  whicli  destixiyed  the  Etruscan  power  in  the  plain 
of  the  Po,  cj-eated  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  caused  such  great  calamities  to  Rome 
and  to  most  of  Italy.  Ever  since  the  first  lodgment  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  a  migration  had  been  continually  in  pi-ogress.  Tribe  flfterlribewoased 
the  Pennine  Alps  and  sought  new  homes  in  the  sunny  South,  Por  a  time  It- 
aly sufficed  for  the  flood  of  emigrants;  hut  after  a  white  it  was  found  that  no 
further  impi'ession  could  be  made  on  the  stubborn  Etruscan,  Latin,  and  Sam- 
nite  nations,  and  the  stream  was  forced  to  find  a  new  vent.  The  Alps  were 
reeitissed  where  they  curve  round  the  top  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  Gallie  tribes 
occupied  the  plain  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  dispossessing  the  pi'e- 
vious  inhabitants,  and  becoming  known  either  by  tlie  general  name  of  Cells, 
or  as  Seordisei,  Cimbri,  etc.  Probably  (he  batUe  of  Sendnnm,  b.c.  296,  by 
finally  closing  Italy  against  Gallic  adventnre,  gaye  a  fi'osh  impulse  to  the 
eastwaid  flow  of  the  migratoiy  current.  At  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  280  a  hirge  mass  of  hungry  immigrants  had  accuranlated  in  Northern  II- 
lylia,  and  in  the  regions  about  Mounts  Scomius  and  Scardus.  This  mass,  in 
B.C.  279,  rolled  ibrward  in  three  waves,  which  took  three  different  directions. 
One,  under  Ceretlirius,  look  a  north-easterly  course  against  the  Triballi  and 
the  Thracians  ;  another,  under  Brennus  and  Acichorins,  proceeded  due  east 
against  the  PiEOuians;  the  third,  under  a  chief  named  Belgios,  marclied 
aouth-eaat  and  fall  upon  Macedonia.  It  was  with  this  last  leader  and  his 
troops  that  Ptolemy  Cerannus  came  into  contact.  Wm-ned  by  the  Dardanian 
king  of  the  impending  danger,  and  offered  by  him  a  contingent  of  20,000 
men,  Ceraunus  proudly  rejected  the  overture,  confiding  in  his  ovni  strength. 
Summoned  by  the  Gallic  chief  to  save  his  tingdom  from  invasion  by  an  as- 
fiignment  of  laud  and  a  money  payment,  he  made  an  indignant  reply,  ntterly 
rejecting  the  proposition.  Invasion  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
the  first  battle  Ceraunus  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life.  The  Gauls  then 
ravaged  Macedonia  at  their  will,  until  ihey  were  checked  by  Sosthenes,  who 
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had  succeeded  to  the  chief  authorilj,  after  Meleagei',  tha  bi-olher  of  Geraa- 
nus,  and  Antipiiter,  a  nephew  of  Cassander,  had  each  held  the  throne  for  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  follovring  year,  B.a  278,  a  second  and  Btill  mora  formida- 
ble irruption  of  the  Ganls  took  place.  Brennna,  having  first  invaded  Mace- 
donia and  defeated  SosChenes,  marcheil  into  Southern  Greece,  forced  the  pass 
of  Thennopjke  in  the  same  way  as  the  Persiana  under  Xerxes,  and  eudearoT- 
ed  lo  sack  Delphi,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat.  Ilia  demoralized 
armj  broke  up ;  and  the  Gallic  hordes  generally  weie  shattered  into  mere 
bands  of  marauders,  which  perished  by  cold,  famine,  or  the  sword.  In 
Thrace,  however,  a  body  contrived  to  establish  a  kingdom ;  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  hordes  which  had  crossed  over  on  the  invitation  of  Nicomedes, 
native  king  of  Bithynia  (see  Period  III.,  Part  I.,  §  9),  made  themselves 
masters  of  Northern  Phvy^a,  b,c.  277,  which  was  thenceforward  known  as 
Galatia.  Other  bodies  of  Gaola  took  sei-vice  under  the  various  European  and 
Asiatic  princes,  who  found  them  useful  as  mercenaries,  and  employed  them  in 
the  wftra  which  they  waged  one  against  anollier. 

14.  On  the  retdrement  of  the  Gauls,  Antipater,  the  nephew 
of  Gasaander,  came  forward  for  the  Beconil  time,  and  was 
Firat  reign  of  aoceptcd  as  king  by  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of 
Goniii;a3)H,o.  ^he  Macedonians.  But  a  new  pretender  soon  ap- 
BiT-siB.  peared  upon  the  scene.  Antigonus  Gonataa,  the 
eon  of  Demeti-ius  Poliorcetes,  who  had  maintained  himself 
since  that  monarch's  captivity  as  an  independent  prince  in 
Central  or  Southern  Hellas,  claimed  the  throne  onco  filled  by 
his  father,  and,  having  taken  into  his  service  a  body  of  Gallic 
mercenaries,  defeated  Antipater  and  made  himself  master  of 
Macedonia.  His  pretensions  being  disputed  by  Antioehns 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Syria,  he  engaged  in  war  with  that  prince,  crossing  into 
Asia  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Nicomedes,  the 
Bithynian  king,  whom  Antioehns  was  endeavoring  to  con- 
quer. To  this  combination  Antioehns  was  forced  to  yield : 
i-elinqnishing  bis  claims,  be  gave  his  sister,  Phila,  in  marriage 
to  Antigonus,  and  recognized  Hm  as  king  of  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  upon  this  fully  established  his  power,  repulsing 
a  fresh  attack  of  the  Ganla,  and  recovering  Cassandreia  from 
the  crael  tyrant,  Apollodoms. 

15.  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  repose.  In  r.c.  2V4,  Pyi-- 
rhus  finally  quitted  Italy,  having  failed  in  all  his  schemes, 
Expulsion  of  '"''^  having-  made  himself  a  great  reputation. 
AntigoDHfl  by  Landing  in  Epirus  with  a  scanty  force,  he  found 

the  condition  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece  favoi-- 
able  to  his  ambition.     Antigonus  had  no  hold  on  the  affec- 
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tions  of  his  subjects,  whose  recollections  of  his  father,  Deme- 
trius, were  unpleasing.  The  Greek  cities  were,  some  of  them, 
under  tyrants,  others  occupied  against  their  will  by  Mace- 
donian garrisons.  Above  all,  Greece  and  Macedonia  were 
full  of  militaiy  adventurers,  ready  to  flock  to  any  standard 
which  offei-ed  them  a  fair  prospect  of  plunder,  Pyrrhua, 
therefore,  having  taken  a  body  of  Colts  into  his  pay,  de- 
clared war  against  Antigonus, ac.  273,  and  suddenly  invaded 
Macedonia.  Antigonns  gave  him  battle,  but  was  worsted 
owing  to  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers,  and,  being  twice 
defeated,  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer. 

The  frequent  clianges  of  thia  pei'iod  must  be  ascribed  (o  two  priticipiil 
cftuaes,  1.  TheoUiMralfBiiiily  of  the  Macedonians  having  become  exHnct, 
none  of  the  new  houses  had  ae  yet  obtained  a  hold  on  the  respect  or  affertions 
of  the  hiilfc  of  the  people.  One  hoose  was  regarded  as  very  little  betWr  than 
anotiier.  None  had  reigned  long  enough  to  obtain  any  jvestige.  2.  Mer- 
cenaries had  come  to  fbim  the  main  strength  of  armies ;  and  mercenaries  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  change  sides  and  desert  the  leader  of  lo-day,  if  they  fancy 
that  they  see  in  his  rival  a  more  generoas  or  a  more  fortunate  commander. 
The  Macedonian  nation,  dispersed  over  the  world,  hud  become  weakened ; 
and  ils  tate  was  now  settled  for  it  by  Gauls,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians. 

16,  The  victories  of  PyiThus,  aod  his  son  Ptolemy,  phiced 
the  Macedonian  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  former,  who 
Second  reign  might  not  improbably  have  become  the  founder 
u'ofi^Sn.  **^  ^  great  power,  if  he  could  have  turned  his  at- 
HiB  death.  tention  to  consolidation,  instead  of  looking  oat 
for  fresh  conquests.  But  the  arts  and  employments  of  peace 
bad  no  charm  for  the  Epirotic  knight-errant.  Hardly  was 
he  settled  in  his  seat,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of  Cleony- 
muB  of  Sparta,  he  led  an  expedition  into  the  Peloponnese, 
and  attempted  the  conquest  of  that  rough  and  diificult  re- 
gion. Repulsed  from  Sparta,  which  he  had  hoped  to  sur^ 
prise,  he  sought  to. cover  his  disappointment  by  the  capture 
of  Argos ;  but  here  he  was  still  more  unsuccessful,  Antig- 
onns, now  once  move  at  the  head  of  an>  army,  watched  the 
city,  prepared  to  dispute  its  occupation,  while  the  lately 
threatened  Spartans  hiing  upon  the  invader's  rear.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  tQ'seize  the  place  by  night,  the  adventui-- 
ous  Epirote  was  first  wounded  by  a  soldier  and  then  slitin 
by  the  blow  of  a  tile,  thrown  from  a  house-top  by  an  Argive 
woman,  B.a  271. 

Cn4KACTEE  OF  Ptrrhcs.    Amid  the  blood-thirsty.  Ireachevous,  and  disso- 
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late  princes  of  the  post-Alexandrme  times,  the  character  of  PyiThus  stnnda 
out  as  something  by  compariscm  admirable.  He  was  not  really  either  a  good 
or  a  great  nan.  His  condnct  was  often  stained  with  cmell^,  and  occasional- 
ly with  an  insincerity  that  appi'oached  perfidiousness.  His  aims  wero  pnrely 
selfish,  and  show  no  trace  of  patriotism.  Thongh  his  military  laJent  was  re- 
markable, his  conrage  great,  and  circumstances  on  the  whole  feirSy  favorable 
t4>  him,  he  effected  nothing  permanent,  nothing  even  grand  or  considerable. 
His  talents  strifee  as  as  misapplied,  and  his  life  as  wasted. .  With  a  little  more 
solidity  and  singleness  of  purpose  lie  might  have  effected  much.  As  It  was, 
his  powers  were  frittered  away  upon  unconnected  and  often  ill-judged  enter- 


ic. On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  the  Macedonian  throne  was 
recovered  by  Antigonua,  who  commenced  his  second  reign 
ssoond  reign  by  establishing  his  influence  over  most  of  the  Pel- 
&)o»t"a'ia  oponnese,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  long 
sn-iKi9.  f^m-  ^yith  the  Athenians  (b.c.  268  to  263),  who 

were  supported  by  Sparta  and  by  Egypt.  These  allies  ren- 
dered, however,  but  little  help ;  and  Athens  must  have  soon 
snccmnbed,  had  not  Antigonus  been  called  away  to  Mace- 
donia by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus.  Tliis 
enterprising  prince  carried, "at  first,  all  before  him,  and  was 
even  acknowledged  as  Macedonian  king ;  but  ei-e  long,  De- 
metiius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  having  defeated  Alexander 
near  Dei-dia,  i-e-established  his  father's  dominion  over  Mace- 
don,  and,  invading  Epims,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Epirotio 
monai-ch  out  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  Epirots  soon 
restored  him;  but  fi-om  this  time  he  remained  at  peace  with 
Antigonus,  who  was  able  once  more  to  devote  his  nndivided 
attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks.  In  ac,  263,  he 
took  Athens,  and  rendered  himself  complete  master  of  At- 
tica ;  and,  in  b.c.  244,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  he  contrived 
...  Ijy  ^  treacherous  stratt^em  to  obtain  possession 
withtheAchiB-  of  Corinth,  But  at  this  point  his  successes  ceased, 
aa  LeBBue.  ^  power  had  been  quietly  growing  up  in  a  comer 
of  the  Peloponnese  which  was  to  become  a  countei-poise  to 
Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Grecian  liis- 
tory  an  interest  little  inferior  to  that  which  had  belonged  to 
its  earlier  pages.  The  Achsean  League,  resuscitated  from  its 
ashes  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  b.c.  280, 
had  acquired  in  the  space  of  thirty-seven  years  sufficient 
strength  and  consistency  to  venture  on  defying  the  puissant 
king  of  Macedon  and  braving  his  extreme  displeasure.     In 
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B,c.  243,  AratuB,  the  general  of  the  League  and  in  a  certain 
senae  its  founder,  by  a  eadden  and  well-planned. attack  sur- 
prised and  took  Corinth;  which  immediately  joined  the 
League,  whereto  it  owed  its  fi-eedom.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Megara,  Ti'<Ezen,  and  Epidaui-us  threw  off 
their  allegiance  toAntigonus  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Athens  and  Argos 
were  threatened;  and  the  League  assumed  an  attitude  of 
unmistakable  antagonism  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of 
Macedon.  Antigonus,  grown  timorous  in  his  old  age,  met 
the  bold  aggressions  of  the  League  with  no  overt  acts  of  hos- 
tility. Contenting  himself  with  inciting  the  ^EtoUans  to  at^ 
tack  the  new  power,  he  remained  wholly  on  the  defensive, 
neither  attempting  to  recover  the  lost  towns,  nor  to  i-etaliate 
by  any  invasion  of  Achsea. 

Rise  asd  Gbowth  op  the  Ach^an  Leagui!.  Tlie  old  confedemcy  of 
the  twelve  Acliiean  cities,  which  has  been  alveafly  spoken  of  (see  Book  III. , 
Peiiod  II.,  Part  II.,  §  A),  appeal's  to  have  been  dissolved  soon  after  the 
(leatli  of  Alexander,  by  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  especially 
Cnssander  and  Demetj'ius — about  b.g.  800  to  290.  It  was  not  long  nholly 
in  abeyance.  About  c.c.  280,  the  cities  began  to  draw  together  again,  a 
league  being  forroed  between  Patrte  and  Uym^,  which  mas  joined  almost  im- 
medialfily  bj  Phane  and  Tritaa,  Vive  years  latei-,  ii.c.  275,  jBgiam,  Bura, 
and  Cerjneia  came  in,  expelling  their  Macedonian  garrisons  or  their  tyrants ; 
and  soon  afterwards  ebe  other  three  surviving  eicies  of  the  oiiginal  twelve, 
^gffli'a,  PellSn^,  and  Leontjnm  (HeKcS  and  Olentts  had  ceased  to  exist)  were 
recovered  ;  tuid  the  whole  of  AchKJi  waa  thereby  once  more  luiited  into  a 
single  political  unit.  Thus  far  the  moi-anont  had  no  great  importance,  be- 
ing  BimpJy  the  re-tbmiatjon  of  an  old  community  which  had  never  previously 
played  an  important  part  in  Grecian  afliiira,  A  new  character  was  ^ven  to 
the  league,  and  the  foundation  of  its  greatness  laid  in  B.O.  251,  when  ^ra- 
tuB,  the  liberator  of  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  induced  that  wholly  separate  and 
indeed  alien  slate  to  ask,  and  the  Achieans  to  grant,  its  admission  into  the 
confederacy.  By  adopting  the  principle  that  foreign  states  might  be  recdved 
into  the  League,  and  become  members  of  it  en  t^nns  of  eqnality  with  the 
several  Aehsean  towns,  nn  indeiinile  power  of  expansion  was  (pven  to  the 
union,  which  became  in  principle,  and  might  become  in  fact,  Pan-Hellenic. 
These  consequences  were  not,  perhaps,  at  once  generally  seen ;  but  when,  in 
B.C.  243,  Aratua,  the  general  of  the  League,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  An- 
tigonns,  captured  bis  town  of  Oorintli,  and  induced  it  to  join  the  confedera- 
tion, and  further  proceeded  to  accept  as  addi^onal  members  the  revolted 
dlies  of  Megara,  Epidanrus,  and  Trtezen,  the  existence  of  a  new  and  formi- 
dable power  in  Southern  Greece  was  fully  revealed,  and  only  the  willfully 
blind  wonld  feil  to  percdve  iL  The  aftergrowth  of  the  Xieagoe,  its  extension 
to  Cle&nce,  CynteUia,  Styraphalus,  CIdtor,  Pheneus,  Caphyje,  Henea,  Tel- 
13* 
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phusa,  Megalopolis,  JEgina,  Hermioue,  Argos,  Phlius,  waa  tho  natBral  result 
of  the  piinciple  asserted  in  B.C.  261,  a  prineiple  new  to  Greece  at  the  time, 
and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her,  aince  ite  general  adoption  might  liave 
saved  her  from  annihiladon.  Unfortuuateljr,  the  old  love  of  separate  inde- 
pendence, and  the  old  spirit  of  jealousj  and  livalij,  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  from  being  genwal ;  and  its  parlial  acceptance  could  not 
avail  greatly.  Still,  even  this  partial  acceptance  defei'red  for  a  time  the  ab- 
sorption of  Greece  bj  a  foreign  power ;  and  it  shed  a  gloiy  around  the  period 
of  lier  decline  and  fall,  which  recalls  in  some  degree  the  splendor  of  those 
days  when  she  rose  to  greatness. 

Chief  Fbatcees  of  the  Constitution.  1.  Equality  of  the  federated 
cities,  each  of  which  had  one  vote  only  in  the  Federal  Congress.  3.  Com- 
plete internal  independence  of  the  several  states,  which  had  the  exclusive 
ordering  of  their  own  domestic  affairs  and  appointment  of  their  own  local 
magisti'atea  and  govemors.  3.  Management  of  the  affairs  of  the  League  by 
a  General  Congress,  which  met  regnlarly  twice  a  jeaf  at  some  city  of  the 
I-eaguo  (at  first  Mgiam,  afterwards  Corinth  or  Argos),  and  might  be  sum- 
moned to  hold  extraordinary  meetings  by  the  chief  magisti'ate  aX  other  times. 
This  congress  ccmasted,  not  of  deputies  from  the  stales,  but  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  states  who  chose  to  attend.  It  appointed  the  Council  (JioBA^),  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  body,  who  prepared  measures  prevlonsly  to  their  submission 
to  the  General  Congress,  received  and  confen'ed  with  ambassadors,  and  the 
like  ;  it  also  ^pointed  the  ten  Ministers  (Siipioopyoi),  who  formed  the  coun. 
cil  of  the  head  of  the  stale ;  and  lie  head  of  the  slate  himself  ((n-picnryky, 
who  united  die  chief  military  with  the  chief  civil  aulhoiity.  4.  Constitu- 
tion in  theoiy  democratic ;  but  practical  tendency  towards  an  arislocracy  of 
wealth,  in  consequence  of  offices  being  unpaid,  and  the  citizens  having  to 
travel  at  their  own  expKise  in  oi'dei'  to  attend  the  geneial  meetings  of  the 
Congress.  6.  Gi-eat  power  of  the  Strategus  or  General,  who  not  only  had  the 
entire  direction  of  the  armed  force,  but  in  practice  for  the  most  part  guided 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Iieagne.  Resti'iction  on  his  re-election,  whicli  could 
only  take  place,  legally,  every  other  year. 

The  following  works  on  the  sulgect  of  the  Acheean  League  are  deserving  of 
attention : 

MehlbkEb,  C.  F.,  Achcdcimoa  libri  Ires.     Darmstadt,  1837  !  8vo. 

ScHOBS,  Gesckichie  Grieclieslonds  von  der  Erttstehmg  des  j^tolischen  mid 
Achiawhrn  Bimdes  Sis  a«/  die  ZerstHrung  Koriaths.     Bonn,  1833 ;  8vo. 

Helwino,  Geschic&te  dea  AckSischen  Simdes.     Lemgo,  1S29  ;  8to. 

FBBEUiN,  E.  A.,  Huton)  of  Federal  Govermaeat,  voL  i.  chaps,  v.-ix. 
18.  Antigonws  Goaatas  died  b.c.  239,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
having  reigned  in  all  thii-ty-aeven  years.  He  left  hie  crown 
to  his  son,  Demetrius  II,,  who  inhei-ited  his  am- 
metrlne  II.,  bition  without  his  talents.  The  first  acts  of  De- 
"""^  "  '  metrius  were  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Epi- 
ras,  now  under  the  rule  of  Olympiaa,  Alexander's  widow  ; 
to  accept  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Phthia,  whereby  lie  of- 
fended his  queen,  Stratonicfi,  and  through  bor  Selcncue,  the 
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Syrian  king ;  and  to  break  with  the  ^tolians,  who  were 
seeking  at  this  time  to  deprive  Olympias  of  a  portion  of  her 
dominions.  The  ^tolians,  alarmed,  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Aehiean  Leagne ;  and  in  the  war  which  followed,  Deme- 
triua  was  opposed  by  both  these  important  powei-s.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  defeat  Aratus  in  Thessaly,  to  reduce 
Bceotia,  and  to  re-establish  Macedonian  ascendency  as  far  as 
the  Istlimus.  But  this  was  all  that  he  conM  effect.  No 
impression  was  made  by  his  arms  on  either  of  the  great 
Leagues.  No  aid  was  given  to  Epirus,  where  the  loyal 
family  was  shortly  afterwards  exterminated.  Demetrius 
was  perhaps  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  the  aggressive  atti- 
tude of  the  Dardanians,  who  certainly  attacked  him  in  his 
later  years,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  he  perished  in  the  battle.     But  this  is  uncertain. 

The  assertion  of  Porphyry  in  Eiisobiua,  that  Demetrius  IL  conquered 
Libya  and  Cyr§n^  is  imn-iiu,  and  aiises  from  a  confusion  Iietwcon  him  and 
one  of  his  nncles,  Macedonia  was  fai-  too  weak  at  this  time  for  any  such 
enterprise. 

The  most  important  feet  of  this  period  was  the  interference,  noto  for  the 
first  lime,  of  the  Romans  in  the  affiiirs  of  Gi'eece.  The  emJiassy  to  the 
Piretlntatfer  ■^^^''"'^'  »T»T'Qg  them  against  interference  with  Acaraauia, 
enoB  of  BnuE  belongs  probably  t»  liie  year  B.C.  238 ;  tbat  to  the  ^loiians 
In  Grecian  af-  amj  Achceiins,  announcing  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms 
agiunst  the  Illyrians,  belongs  certMnly  to  B.C.  228,  In  the 
same  year,  or  the  year  preceding,  Corcyia,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus  be- 
came Roman  dependencies. 

19.  Demetrius  left  an  only  son,  ITiilip,  who  was  but  eight 
years  old  at  his  decease.  He  was  at  once  acknowledged 
Begencjof  king  i  but  Owing  to  his  tender  age,  his  guardian- 
Doatm"  B°o.  ^1^'P  ^^^  Undertaken  by  his  kinsman,  Antigonus, 
SSS-B20.  tijg  gojj  of  j^ig  father's  first  cousin,  Demetrius 

"  the  Handsome."  It  was,  consequently,  this  prince  who 
directed  the  policy  of  Macedonia  during  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  on  the  death  of  Demetrius  II. — who, 
in  fact,  ruled  Macedonia  for  nine  years,  from  B.C.  229  to  220. 
The  events  of  this  period  are  of  first-rate  interest,  including, 
as  they  do,  the  last  display  of  patriotism  and  vigor  at  Spar- 
ta, and  the  remarkable  tura  of  affairs  wliei'eby  Macedonia, 
from  being  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Achsean  League,  became  its 
friend,  ally,  and  protector. 

Condition  op  Spabta  at  this  period.     The  S|mrtiin  constitution  had  ic- 
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mained  unchanged  in  form  fram  the  time  of  the  Messenian  Wiirs  (see  pp. 
Chanses  at  ^^'  ^^^^  **  *'^^  period  which  we  haye  now  reached — a.  space 
Sparta  since  of  abore  four  centariea.  A  project  of  revolution,  conceived  by 
^"eo^mpBB.  '^'^*^"i  "■''-  ^Sit,  had  been  discovered  before  it  could  be  put 
ill  execution,  and  had  proved  abortive.  Bat,  though  no  formal 
or  violent  change  had  occurred,  a  subtle  gradual  altei'fttion  had  destroyed  the 
ideal  of  Lyoui-gns.  The  chief  points  of  this  alteration  were  the  following:— 
(a)  Diminution  of  the  nnmber  of  the  citizens,  by  the  operadon  of  the  lawa 
which  always  canse  an  aristocracy,  that  does  not  recmit  itself  fram  without, 
to  become  more  and  more  contracted,  (b)  IFrnther  and  still  more  etiiking 
diminution  of  the  namber  ofJiiU  ddzens,  by  the  operadon  of  the  Lycnrgean 
law  luniiing  cilazenship  to  Spartans  of  independent  means,  (c)  Concentra- 
tion of  wealth,  and  especially  of  landed  prapertj,  in  a  lew  hands,  partly  by 
the  practice  of  marrying  heiresses  to  wealthy  men,  partly  by  the  permission 
to  deal  freely  with  hinded  estates  by  pft,  sale,  or  wiU  obtmned  by  the  law  of 
Epiiadeus.  (J)  Constant  encroachment  of  the  Ephors  on  the  power  of  the 
kings,  and  final  reduction  of  the  latter  to  mere  ciphers,  (e)  Eelasation  of 
the  Lycurgean  diacipHne.  Abandonment  by  the  citizens  generally  of  the  old 
simple  and  ihigslrule  of  life,  and  adoption  by  the  wealthy  of  habits  of  luxu- 
ry. (/)  Contraction  of  heavy  debts  by_  the  poorer  members  of  the  state,  who 
were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  cla^  of  wealthy  capitalists.  The  re- 
sult of  the  whole  was  that  the  entire  number  of  adult  male  Spartans  did  not 
exceed  TOO ;  and  of  these  not  more  than  100  were  in  possession  of  the  fail 
rights  of  citizens.  This  narrow  oligarchy  was  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  the  difficnMes  of  its  own  position ;  and  Sparta  consequently  stood  aloof 
from  Grecian  poliacs,  and  had  done  so  since  the  attempt  of  Agia  III.,  in  b.c. 
330.  Even  insults  were  tamely  submitted  to ;  and  wh^  Illyrian  pirates  rav- 
aged the  coast,  or  ^tolianmaranders  the  interior,  no  vengeance  was  exacted. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  reform  arose.  It  was  proposed  to 
Ketonna  nro-  increase  the  number  of  citizens  to  4500  by  admitting  Periceci 
jjosedbyAgis.  and  foreigners ;  to  retKoii/e  (Ae  fanrf  of  the  Slate  in  equal  allot- 
ments to  these  persona  and  to  15,000  selected  Laeonians;  to  abolish  debts; 
and  to  re.^stablish  the  si/iailia  and  the  rest  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline.  A 
first  attempt  to  carry  ont  the  reform,  made  by  Agis,  b.c.  244  to  341,  met 
with  only  pardal  success,  being  ihistratad  by  the  treacheiy  of  the  Ephor 
AgesDaaa,  and  the  open  opposition  of  the  other  king,  Leonid^  who  retnmed 
from  the  exile  into  which  Agis  had  driven  him,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  counler-revoluUon.  Agis  fell  a  martyr  to  his  reforming  zeal ; 
and  the  old  state  of  thmga  was  re-established  b.o.  241.  But  five  years  later 
Leonidas  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomenes,  b.o,  236,  who  had 
married  Agis's  widow,  Agiatis.  Under  her  influence  the  young  monarch  re- 
vived the  projects  of  Agis,  and,  having  first  acquired  a  great  military  reputa- 
tion in  a  war  with  the  Achtean  League,  succeeded  in  efifeeting  their  accom- 
Carrledontliy  plishment,  B.C.  226.  At  the  same  time,  he  abolished  the  Eph- 
Cleomenes.  orally,  modified  thq  character  of  the  Senate  (ytpovaiay,  and 
practically  destroyed  the  double  monarchy  by  maiing  his  own  brother,  Eu- 
clides,  second  king.  A  glorious  period  for  Sparta  followed.  Not  only  were 
Wni-B  of  Cla-  the  foi-cea  of  the  Aehn:an  League  defeated,  but  Argos,  the  an- 
omeuejt  i-j^jt  ,.j,,.^j  of  Sparta,  submitted  toiler;  Corinth,  revolting  from 
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the  Achieaiis,  placed  herself  under  Sparlan  proteetion  ;  Epidnuras,  Hermio- 
lie,  TiTEzen,  and  most  of  AiMadia  did  the  same ;  and  even.  Pell6ne,  one  of 
the  ten  AchiBan  towns,  was  occupied,  and  I'oceived  a  Lacedteinonian  ganison, 
B.C.  234  to  223,  But  the  tide  soon  after  turned.  The  animating  spirit  of 
the  Achiean  League,  Aratus,  in  his  jealousy  of  Claomenos,  took  the  traitor- 
ous step  of  calling  in  Antigonus  t{)  his  aid,  and  agioed  bs  reinalate  him  in 
the  possession  of  the  Aerocorinthus.  The  result  was  fatal  at  onee  for  Greece 
and  for  Cleoraenes.  The  Achiean  League  lost  its  character  as  the  defender 
Battle  of  Bel-  of  Greek  liberty,  and  to  a  groat  extent  brolie  up.  Cleomenes, 
Isaia,  D.0. 221,  forced  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  was  attacked  and  defeated 
at  Sellasia,  11.0.  221,  and  became  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy.  I'he 
reaction  trinmphed  at  Sparta,  and  her  last  chance  of  recovering  her  ajicient 
gloiy  was  lost.  Macedonia  was  once  more  supreme  over  almost  all  Greece, 
the  only  parts  unsubdued  being  JElolia,  Messenia,  and  E!is.  ,  All  the  efibrts 
of  Aratus  to  raise  up  a  power  in  Greece  which  might  counteibalance  Mace- 
don,  and  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  regenerate  thar  country  and  make  her 
the  fitting  head  of  a  free  Hellas,  had  ended  in  simply  delivering  Greece  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  her  great  enemy. 

20.  TJie  other  wars  of  Antigonus  Doson  were  comparative- 
ly uuimportant.  Ho  repulsed  aa  attack  of  the  Dardanians, 
Minor  wars  of  ^^''^  ^^^  defeated  his  predecessor,  suppressed  an 
AiitigonusDo-  insurrection  in  Thessaly,  and  made  an  expedition 
by  sea  against  South-western  Asia  Minor,  which 
is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Caria.  It  was  im- 
possihle,  1  th  t  he  should  long  hold  this  distant  de- 

pendency wh  h  h  tlj  I'everted  to  Egypt,  the  chief  mari- 
time po\  f  ti  ]  Jod.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Gi-eeco,  Ai  n  d  1  of  disease,  haying  held  the  sover- 
eignty fo!  th  pa  f  ne  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
rightful}  t  I  th  ne,  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius  n., 
in  whose  name  he  had  carried  on  the  goveniment. 

21.  Philip,  who  was  still  no  more  than  seventeen  yeara 
old,  was  left  by  his  kinsman  to  the  care  of  tutors  and  guard- 
Rei  nofPhii-  '*"*■  ^^  Seemed  to  ascend  the  thi-one  at  a  fa- 
ipin.,n.o.  vorable  moment,  when  Macedonia,  at  veiy  little 
expenditure  of  either  men  or  money,  had  recov- 
ered Greece,  bad  repulsed  her  Illyriari  adversaries,  and  ^YAS 
I'eleased,  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  from  her  most 
i'ormidable  enemy  among  the  successors  of  Alesandei'.  But 
all  these  advantages  were  neutralised  by  the  r^h  conduct 
of  the  king  liimself,  who  first  allied  himself  with  Hannibal 
against  Rome,  and  then  with  Antiochus  against  Egypt.  Ho 
doubt  Philip  saw,  more  clearly  than  most  of  bis  contempo- 
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ravies,  the  dangerously  aggressive  chavacter  of  the  Roman 
power;  nor  can  we  blame  him  for  seeking  to  form  coalitions 
against  the  conquering  republic.  But,  before  venturing  to 
make  Rome  hie  enemy,  he  shouid  have  consolidated  hia  pow- 
er at  home ;  and,  when  he  made  the  venture,  he  should  have 
been  content  with  no  half  measures,  bnt  should  have  thrown 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  quarrel. 

22,  The  first  war  in  which  the  young  prince  engaged  was 
one  that  had  broken  out  between  the  Acha^ana  and  jEtolians. 
WarofUie  The  jEtolians,  who  now  for  the  first  time  show 
Leagues.  themselves  a  really  first-rato  Greek  power,  had 
been  gradually  growing  in  importance,  from  the  time  when 
they  pi-ovoked  the  special  angor  of  Antipater  in  the  Lamian 
War  (supra,  p.  285),  and  were  threatened  with  transplantar 
tion  into  Asia.  Somewhat  earlier  than  this  they  had  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Federal  Republic,  and  had  thus  set 
the  example  which  the  Achseans  followed  half  a  century  af- 
terwards. Some  account  of  their  institationa,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  is  requisite  for  the  proper  understanding 
both  of  their  strength  and  of  tbeii- 1 


The  rise  of  the  League  helongs  probably  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  when 
the  various  li'ibes,  who  had  previously  only  acted  together  upon  certain  oeca- 
Chnrncter  of  sionsi  formed  a  pennnnent  nnion,  with  a  view  (probably)  of 
the^toiian  maintaining  their  independence.  The  union,  which  was  orig- 
^"S"^-  inally  one  of  tribes,  not  of  citi«s,  involved  (a)  the  institution  of 

the  ' '  Pan-JEtolicum  "  or  General  Assembly  of  all  Italians,  which  met  regu- 
larly once  a  year — commoidy  at  Thermon — for  (he  discussion  of  business  and 
election  of  officers,  and  might  also  be  convened,  aa  often  as  was  thought  to 
be  desirable,  by  the  chief  magistrate;  (b)  the  nomination  of  a  select  council 
(anSnli/Toiy,  consisting  seemingly  of  1000  members,  no  donbt  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  which  performed  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  Greek  connoil  or 
senate ;  (c)  the  creation  of  a  chief  of  the  League,  a  fedei-al  head,  who  was 
elected  annually  by  the  Assembly  at  its  regalar  meeting,  and  of  two  other 
great  officers,  elected  in  ihe  same  way,  a  commander  of  cavalry  (InjrapxiK), 
and  a  Secretary  (ypafifiarel^c) ;  and  (d)  the  election  of  certain  offlcei's  called 
"Synedri"  and  "Nomographi,"  whose  duties  are  unoeitain.  After  llio 
League  had  existed  for  some  little  time,  it  began  to  be  aggressive  and  to 
spread  itself.  (Eniadee  was  annexed  while  Alexander  was  engaged  in  AEia,- 
Eit«nt  of  Itie  Heracleia  in  Tradiie,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Gallic  invasion 
League.  (snpra,  p.  293).    Afterwards  Acamania,  Western  Loeris,  Do- 

ris, Sonthem  Thessaly,  Achoea  Phthtotis,  several  cities  of  Arcadia,  Cius  on 
the  Propontis,  and  the  islands  of  Taos  and  Cephallenia  joined  the  League 
volnntarily,  or  wore  forced  into  it ;  and  it  even  at  one  time  bad  relations  with 
li<eolia  which  almost  amounted  10  incorporation.     It  thus  stretched  across 
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Central  Greece  from  the  Ionian  to  the  JEgean  Sea,  comprising  also  islands 
in  both  seas,  and  other  still  more  remote  dependencies.  It  ivaa  not,  howevei-, 
the  principle  of  llie  League  to  admit,  generally,  foreign  alalea  on  terms  of 
equality.  This  may  have  been  done  in  some  instances;  but  usually  the  rela- 
tion established  was  one  of  inequality — inequality  yarjing  in  degree  from 
mere  inferiority  of  d^;aity  to  absolute  subjection.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
f,  .  .  ,  marked  diilerences  between  the  .Xlolian  League  and  that  of 
the  jBiolioQ  Achiea.  Another  difference  is  to  be  tmeed  in  the  wilder  char- 
L^n^*"*  '"^^'^  "'^'^  inferior  Hellenism  of  the  ^tolians,  who  never  quite 
^^  emerged  out  of  the  state  of  barbarity  described  by  Thucydides, 

bat  continued  a  robber  nation  to  the  eniL  ^tolia  had  at  no  time  any  pa- 
triotic aims— she  wished  simply  her  own  ^grandizement  In  her  wars,  what 
she  mainly  sought  was  plunder,  and  her  expeditions  were  generally  nii<Is  fijr 
the  soke  of  carrying  off  spoil.  To  gain  her  ends,  she  was  ready  to  wink  at 
any  infringement  of  international  law  and  to  ally  herself  with  any  power. 
On  two  occasions  only  did  she  d6  good  service  to  Greece,  in  the  Lamian  War 
and  at  the  great  Galhc  inroad,  her  conception  of  her  own  intesesta  on  these 
occasions  happening  to  coincide  with  the  interests  of  Hellas.  She  joined  with 
Epims  10  crush  Acamania,  and  was  ready  to  join  with  Macedon  to  partition 
Achaa.  Finally,  she  brought  the  Eomans  in  upon  Gi'eece  by  a  formal  treaty 
of  alliance,  entering  into  a  treasonable  partnership  with  the  foreign  power 
which  the  Greeks  had  most  to  fear,  and  obtaining  the  aid  of  Roman  fleets 
and  aimies  to  help  her  against  her  Hellanic  adversaries.  It  is  further  re- 
markable that  MuAia,  never  produced  a  great  man.  'While  Achtea  had  her 
Aratus,  her  Lydiades,  and  her  Philopcemen,  all  of  them  men  who  would  hare 
been  remai'kable  at  any  period  of  Grecian  history,  JEtolift  could  produce  noth- 
ing hi^er  than  a  Dorimachus  ov  a  Scopas,  successful  robbers  on  a  par  with 
Philomelus  and  Ononmrehus,  but  with  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
either  generals  or  statesmen. 

Brandstaeteb,  T".  a.,  GescMchie  dcs  dlolischen  Landes  wtd  Volkes.  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  8vo. 

23.  The  war  of  the  .iEtollana  and  Achffians  was  provoked 
by  the  former,  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  acoeasioii  of  so 
Snccesefiii  y^iing  a  prince  as  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
ffiiiS'mhe^  don  a  favorable  opportunity  for  advancing  their 
.^toto-Acbffl.  interests  after  their  own  peculiar  method.  It 
commenced  with  the  invasion  of  Messenia,  and 
would  probably  have  been  ruinous  to  Achiea,  had  Philip 
allowed  himself  to  be  detained  in  Macedonia  by  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  from  his  Illyrian  neighbors,  or  had  he  shown 
less  vigor  and  ability  in  his  proeeediiiga  after  he  entei-ed 
Greece.  Though  thwarted  by  the  treachery  of  his  minister 
and  guardian,  Apelles,  who  was  jealous  of  the  inflneuce  of 
Aratus,  and  but  little  aided  by  any  of  his  Greek  allies,  he 
gained  a  series  of  brilliant  successes,  overrunning  most  of 
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jEtolia,  capturing  Theniion,  tlie  capital,  detaching  from  the 
Ijeague  Phigaleia  in  Arcadia  and  tlie  Phtliian  Thebes,  and 
showing  himself  in  all  respects  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
old  Macedonian  conqueroi's.  But  after  four  yeare  of  this 
auece^ful  warfare,  he  allowed  himself  to  he  diverted  from 
what  should  have  been  his  firat  object,  the  complete  redac- 
tion of  Greece,  by  the  prospect  which  opened  upon  him  after 
Hannibal's  victory  at  Lake  Thrasimene.  At  the  instance  of 
Demetrius  of  Pharos  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  jEtoli- 
»ns  on  the  principle  of  uti  possecletis,  and,  letir'mg  into  Mace- 
donia, entered  upon  those  negotiations  which  involved  him 
shortly  aftrerwai-ds  in  a  war  with  Bome. 

Deiails  of  ike  -ffJpOLO-AoH^EAN  'Wak,  Ineuvsioii  of  the  JCtolians 
through  Aeheea  info  Messenia  nnder  Scopas  and  Dorimachus,  and  plundei'- 
ing  expeditions  by  sea  at  the  eame  tims  ag^st  Acai'nania  and  Epirus,  B.C. 
S20.  Defeat  of  Aracus  at  Caphy%  The  ^tolisns  capture  Cjncetha.  Ad- 
vance of  Philip,  B.C.  S19.  He  invades  ^Colia  an<I  captures  PiEanium  and 
(EniadiB,  but  is  recalled  to  Macedon  by  a  rumored  incursion  of  the  Dardaui- 
tmn.  Having  terriiied  the  Dardanians  into  eubmis^on,  he  returns  during  the 
winter  into  Greece,  enlei's  Peloponnese,  defeats  the  jEtclian  genera],  Eurip- 
idas,  takes  Psophia,  overrunE  Elis,  leceives  the  submission  of  Phigaleia,  and 
finally  rests  his  amiy  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  at  Ai^os,  b.o.  31S.  In 
the  early  spring,  having  collected  a  fleet,  he  b<uIs  to  Cephallenia  and  besieges 
Pal^,  bnt  fiiila  lo  take  it  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Apelles.  Crosdng  to 
Acamania,  he  invades  jEloha  from  the  north-west,  ani^  niaichiug  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  country,  takes  and  destroys  Thermon,  the  capital,  defeflts 
oveij  force  which  attempts  to  oppose  him,  and  proceeding  to  Corinth,  enters 
the  Peloponnese  and  ravages  tiie  whole  t^rritoiy  of  Sparta,  an  fhr  as  Malea 
and  Tsenamm.  On  his  retnm,  he  defeats  Lycorgns,  the  Spartan  king,  near 
Sparta.  Winter  approaching,  he  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  captures  Byla- 
zom  in  Pffionia,  a  city  commanding  the  passes  into  Macedonia  from  the 
country  of  the  Dardanians.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  217,  he  advances  into 
Thessaly,  besieges  and  takes  Fbthian  Thebes,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Argos 
to  be  present  at  the  Nemean  Games.  Here  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Thrasimene  reaches  hira,  and  he  consents  to  peace. 

The  histoiy  of  this  war  lias  been  wiitten  by  Mbrlekeh.  See  his  Oe- 
schickte  del  JEtoUseh-Ack&ischen  Bundesgenoesen  Kneges,  nach  den  Quellea 
dorgeatellt.     Konigsberg,  1831 ;  8vo. 

It  is  also  given  in  considerable  detail  by  TainvwAiA,,  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii,  chap.  Ixiii. 

24.  The  negotiations  opened  by  Philip  with  Hannibal,  b.c. 
216,  interrupted  by  the  capture  of  his  ambassadors,  were 
Firstwarof  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  b,c.  215  ;  and  in 
uie'ilomBDS,  tli«  ensuing  year  Philip  began  his  first  war  with 
11.0. 9i4-a)T.      Rome  by  tiie  siege  of  Apollonia,  the  chief  Roman 
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port  in  Illyricum.  By  securing  this  place,  he  expected  to 
facilitate  the  invasion  of  Italy  on  which  he  was  bent,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  complete  expulsion  of  the  Romans 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf,  which  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects he  had  most  at  heart.  But  he  soon  learned  that  the 
Komans  were  an  enemy  with  whom,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  it  was  dangerous  to  contend.  Defeated 
by  M.  Valerias,  who  surprised  his  camp  at  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  burn  his  ships  and  make  a  hasty  i-eti-eat.  His 
schemes  of  invasion  were  rudely  overthrown ;  and,  three 
yeara  later,  b.c.  211,  tlie  Romans,  by  concluding  a  treaty 
with  .^tolia  and  her  allies  (Elis,  Spaita,  the  lUyrian  chief, 
Scerdilaidas,  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns),  gave  the  war 
a  new  character,  transferring  it  into  Philip's  own  dominions, 
and  so  occupying  him  there  that  he  was  forced  to  implore 
aid  from  Caithage  instead  of  bringing  succor  to  Hannibal. 
Afler  many  changes  of  foi-tune,  the  Macedonian  monarch, 
having  by  the  hands  of  his  ally,  Phiiopremen,  defeated  the- 
Spartans  at  Mantineia,  induced  the  .^tolians  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace;  after  which  the  Romans,  anxious  to  con- 
centrate all  their,  energies  on  the  war  with  Caithage,  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  on  terms  not  dishonorable  to  either  party. 

Dbtaiw  op  the  First  Roman  Wah.  The  Eomsna  (b.c.  311)  conquer 
Zaejnilma,  CEmadcB,  and  Nesoa,  and  deliver  them  ovev  to  the  jElflliana.  Phil- 
ip is  engaged  with  wars  at  home  against  tlie  lUyrians  aiid  Tfarficians.  The 
next  year  (B.C.  210)  the  Eomuns  take  Antieyra  in  Locrie,  and  the  island  of 
JE^na,  and  hand  them  over  in  like  manner,  Pliihp  advatices  to  Mails,  and 
besides  Eohinas,  which  he  takes,  despite  an  attempt  of  the  Eomans  and 
JEtoliiins  to  relieve  it.  In  b.  o.  209,  PhUopfemen  appeai-s  upon  tlie  scene  and 
commences  those  reforms  by  which  he  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  Achiea, 
On  ihe  other  ride  Attains  arrives  from  Asitt,  and  co-operates  with  the  Itomans 
and  ^tolians.  Philip  now  marches  southward,  and,  enteiing  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  defeats  a  Roman  detachment  in  Aehiea,  and  invades  Elis,  but  is  there 
defeated  by  SulpiciuB  Gftlha  and  narrowly  escapes  with  his  life.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  nest  year,  b.c  208,  wei'e  unimportant.  Thechief  event  was  the 
recall  of  Attains,  who  was  forced  to  return  to  Asia  in  order  tn  tepel  an  attack 
made  npon,  his  kingdom  by  his  neighbor,  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Neaily  of 
equal  importance  was  tlie  appointment  of  Philopcemen  to  the  headship  of 
Aehaja,  which  produced  in  the  ye^r  following,  b.  o.  207,  the  victory  of  Man- 
tineia, and  placed  Philip  on  that  vantage-ground  which  enahled  him  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  Ach^ans,  and  to  conclude  his  peace  with  the  Romans  on  con- 
ditions which  were  laitly  equal. 

25.  Philip  had  now  a  breathing-spaco,  and  might  have  em- 
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ployed  it  to  consolidato  his  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
. .  before  the  storm  troko  upon  him  which  ■was  man- 
Egypt.AttaiuB  ifestlv  impending.  But  his  ambition  was  too 
dian6,n.B.203-  great,  and  his  views  were  too  grand,  to  allow  of 
^''°'  his  engaging  in  a  work  so  humble  and  unexcit- 

ing as  consolidation.  The  Macedonian  monarch  had  by  this 
time  disappointed  all  his  earlier  promise  of  virtue  and  mod- 
eration, lie  had  grown  pi"ofligate  in  morals,  criminal  in  his 
acts,  both  public  and  private,  and  strangely  reckless  in  his 
policy.  Grasping  after  a  vast  empire,  he  neglected  to  secure 
what  he  already  possessed,  and,  while  enlarging  the  bounds, 
he  diminished  the  real  strength  of  his  kingdom.  It  became 
now  his  object  to  extend  his  dominion  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  with  this  view  he  first  {about  b.c.  205)  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Antioehue  the  Great  for  the  partition  of  the  tei-ritories 
of  Egypt,  and  then  (b.c.  203)  planged  into  a  war  with  Atta- 
lus  and  the  Rhodians.  His  own  share  of  the  Egyptian  spoils 
was  to  comprise  Lysimacheia  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Thrace,  Samos,  Ephesns,  Caria,  and  perhaps  other  portions 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  began  at  once  to  take  possession  of  these 
places.  A  war  with  Attains  and  Rhodes  was  almost  the  nec- 
essary result  of  such  proceedings,  since  their  existence  de- 
pended on  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  in  these 
pai-ts,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  naturally  threw 
them  on  the  Egyptian  side.  Philip,  moreover,  took  no  steps 
to  disarm  their  hostility :  on  the  contrary,  before  war  was 
declai-ed,  he  burnt  the  ai-senal  of  the  Rhodians  by  the  hands 
of  an  emissary ;  and  in  the  war  itself,  one  of  his  opening  acts 
was  to  strengthen  Prasias,  the  enemy  of  Attains,  by  making 
over  to  him  the  ^tolian  dependency,  Cias.  The  main  event 
of  the  war  was  the  great  defeat  of  bis  iieet  by  the  combined 
squadrons  of  the  two  powers  off  Chios,  u.c.  201,  a  defeat  ill 
compensated  by  the  subsequent  victory  of  Lad4  Still  Phil- 
ip was,  on  the  whole,  snccessfiil,  and  accomplished  the  main 
objects  which  he  had  in,  view,  making  himself  master  of 
Thasos,  Samos,  Chios,  of  Caria,  and  of  many  places  in  Ionia. 
Unassisted  by  Egypt,  the  allies  were  too  weak  to  protect 
her  territory,  and  Philip  obtained  the  extension  of  dominion 
which  he  had  desired,  but  at  the  cost  of  provoking  the  in- 
tense hostility  of  two  powei'ful  naval  states,  and  the  ill-will 
of  jEtolia,  which  ho  had  injured  by  his  conquest  of  Cius. 
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26.  These  proceedings  of  Philip  in  the  iEgeaii  liad,  more- 
over, lieen  "well  calculated  to  bring  about  a  rapture  of  the 
Kuptiira  with  psac©  with  Rome.  Friendly  relations  had  existed 
Rome.B.o.209.  between  theitomana  and  Egypt  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (supra,  p.  273),  aad  even  from  an  ear- 
lier date  Rhodes  and  Rome  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Attalus  was  an  actual  ally  of  Rome,  and  had  been  included 
in  the  late  treaty.  It  is  therefore  nut  suiprising  that  in  e.c. 
200  Rome  remonstrated,  and,  when  Philip  rejected  every  de- 
mand, declared  the  peace  at  an  end  and  renewed  the  war. 

27.  The  Second  War  of  Philip  with  Rome  is  the  tui-ning- 
poiat  in  the  history  of  Ancient  Europe,  deciding,  as  it  did, 
secBDdWHc  the  question  whether  Maoedon  and  Rome  should 
Homo"'D.o''''''  continue  two  parallel  forces,  dividing  between 
^t*-!^-  them  the  general  direction  of  European  affairs,  or 

whether  the  power  of  the  former  should  be  completely  swept 
away,  and  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  the  civilized  West 
flnally  and  firmly  established.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  what 
the  result  would  have  been,  if  Philip  had  guided  his  conducf 
by  the  commonest  rules  of  prudence;  if,  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  into  which  he  was  about  to  be  plunged,  he  had 
conciliated  inBtead  of  alienating  his  natural  supports,  and  had 
so  been  able  to  meet  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Hellenes.  As  it  was,  Greece  was  at  firet  di- 
vided, the  Rhodians,  Athenians,  and  Athamanians  siding  with 
Rome;  ^tolia,  Epirus,  Achsa,  and  Sparta  being  neutral; 
Allies  of  either  and  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Acarnania,  Megalopolis,  and 
party.  Argos  Supporting  Philip;  while  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  war,  after  Flamininus  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  almost  the  entire  force  of  Hel- 
las was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Rome  had  also 
the  alliance  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  always  hostile  to  their 
Macedonian  neighbore,  and  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Philip  was  left  at  last  without  a  friend  or  ally,  excepting 
Acarnania,  which  exhibited  the  nnusual  spectacle  of  a  grate- 
ful nation  firmly  adhering  to  its  benefactor  in  his  adversity. 

Details  of  the  Second  Bosian  War.  Siilpicius  Galba  lands  in  Epirns, 
B.C.  300,  and  eaily  the  next  year,  in  concert  with  the  Dardanians  and  Illyri- 
nns,  attacks  Macedonia  on  tlie  land  side,  while  the  Boman  fleet,  with  the  con. 
tjngents  of  Atlalus  and  the  Rhodians,  threatens  the  sea-board.  Galha  gains 
some  adyantages,  hut  makes  no  veiy  serious  impression.      The  fleet  takes 
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Andi'os  and  Oreus  in  Eubtea.  Towards  winter  .SKilia  joins  tlie  Konian 
side,  Bnd  her  troops  invade  Tliessfliy,  wliere  they  are  defeated  by  Pliilip  near 
Fharcadou.  In  b.o.  198  the  eonsul  Yillins,  landing  in  Bpiras  late  in  tlie 
year,  effects  nothing,  bat  T.  Quinctins  FkminiQus,  his  successor,  defeats 
Philip  on  the  Aous,  and,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  proceeds  tliTOugh 
The^aly  into  Phocis,  besieging  only  tbe  t^wns  helit  by  Macedonian  garri- 
sons. The  fleet  takes  Eretria  and  Carystas  in  Eubrea.  Achtea  and  BcBotia 
Battle  of  Cyn-  J'*'"  ^^  Eomans.  Pbihp  makes  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  giyes 
ocephalie,  ji.a  him  Argo3.  X"  ^■<'-  ^^"^r  Hanininiis,  having  wintered  at 
^^-  Thebaa,  invaded  Thessaly   and  met  Philip  at  CynocephaltB, 

wliere  he  completely  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  tlie  war,  and  with 
it  the  fate  of  Macedonia.     Philip  at  once  consented  to  terms  of  peace. 

28,  The  terms  of  peace  agreed  to  by  Philip  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CynocephalsB  were  the  following : — ^{1)    He  was  to 

evacuate  all  the  Greek  citica  which  he  hold. 
Terms  of  .      ^  ,    ,  .  t       i 

peace  arflnted  whether  111  Jl.urope  or  Asia,  some  immediately, 
'^  the  othei-s  within  a  given  time.  (2)  He  was  to 
surrender  his  state-galley  and  all  his  navy  except  five  light 
ships.  (3)  He  was  to  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  and 
.deserters;  and  (4)  he  was  to  pay  to  the  liomans  JCOO  tal- 
ents, 500  at  once,  the  rest  in  ten  annual  installments.  He  was 
also  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  war,  and  to  surrender 
any  claim  to  his  revolted  province,  Orestis.  These  terms, 
though  hard,  were  as  favorable  as  he  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. Had  the  .^tolians  been  allowed  to  have  their  way, 
he  would  have  been  far  more  severely  treated. 

29,  The  policy  of  Rome  in  proclaiming  freedom  to  the 
Greeks,  and  even  withdrawing  her  garrisons  froni  the  great 

fortresses  of  Demetrias.Chalcis,  and  Corinth — the 
GreBeB.i).o.  "  fotters  of  Greece  " — was  undoubtedly  sound. 
^'**'  Greek  freedom  could  not  be  maintained  except- 

ing under  her  protection  ;  and,  by  undertaking  the  protect- 
orate, she  attached  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  people  to  her 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  universal 
freedom  prevented  any  state  from  having  much  power ;  and 
in  the  quari-els  that  wore  sure  to  enstio  Rome  would  find  hor 
advantage. 

The  chief  featai'Ss  of  the  settlement  of  Greece  made  by  iFJamininus,  B.C. 
I9i,  were  the  subdivision  of  states  and  the  establishment  of  separate  inde- 
pendence. Perrhtebia,  Dolopia,  and  Magnesia  were  detached  from  Tbeaaaly 
and  ereefed  into  independent  eommtmities.  In  Eubtes,  Oreus,  Eretria,  and 
Carystus  were  made  free  towns.     Argcs  was  detached  from  Sparta,  and  be- 
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came  once  more  her  own  mistte^.  The  Laagnca  of  Achsa  and  ^tolia  were 
not,  howevei',  dissolved,  but  were  left  to  balance  each  other.  Achiea  even 
iBcwvoti  back  some  of  her  lost  states,  as  Corinth,  Henea,  and  Triphjlia. 
Gcecec  generally  seems  to  hate  been  content  with  the  an-angement  made, 
but  it  wholly  failed  to  satisfy  the  Italians. 

30.  War  broke  out  in  Greece  in  the  very  year  of  Flamini- 
nus'a  depai-tare,  ac.  194,  by  the  ioti-igaes  of  the  ^toliane, 
WarofEome  ^^°  encouvaged  N^abis  to  attack  the  Achieans, 
wiUi  atolls,    then  murdei-ed  Nabia,  and  finally  invited  An tio- 

chuij  over  from  Asia.  The  defeat  of  Antiochns 
at  Thevmopylffl,  rc.  191  (supi-a,  p.  354),  leil  the  jEtoliana  to 
bear  the  brant  of  the  war  which  they  had  provoked,  and  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Magnesia,  B.C.  ISO,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  complete  submission.  Kotae  cui'tailed  their  teiTi- 
tory,  and  made  them  subject-alliea,  but  forbore  to  crash  them 
utterly,  since  they  might  still  be  useful  against  Macedonia. 

31.  The  degradation  of  jEtolia  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  advancement  of  the  Aehiean  Leagne,  which 
Qtowihof  ^^  ""^  ^"'^  *'^^  same  time  was  patronized  by 
toeAehiDHu     Rome,  and  seemed  to  patriotic  Greeks  the  only 

remaining  rallying-point  for  a  national  party. 
The  League  at  this  time  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  able 
and  honest  Philopcemeo,  whose  efforts  for  its  extension  were 
crowned  with  remarkable  success.  After  the  murder  of 
Nabis  by  the  ..Etolians,  Sparta  was  induced  to  join  the 
Leagne,  B.ft  192 ;  and,  a  year  later,  the  last  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  states  which  had  remained  separate,  MessSn6-  and 
Elis,  came  in.  The  League  now  reached  its  widest  territo- 
rial extent,  compiising  all  the  Peloponneee,  together  with 
Megara  and  other  places  beyond  its  limits. 

The  annexation  of  Sparta,  tliongh  legally  effected,  was  an  injndicioiis 
measure;  and  its  compnlsory  retention  in  the  Leagne,  after  it  had  shown 
plainly  its  wish  to  secede,  was  a  intal  mistake.  MesBfin^,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  by  the  mnrder  of  Philoptsmen  it  seemed  to  be  intensely  hostile,  was 
tightly  retained,  amce  there  the  opponents  of  miion  were  a  mere  faction. 

33.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  peace  with  Rome,  Philip 
for  some  years  remained  quiet.  But  having  assisted  the 
Troubles  of  Romans  in  their  straggle  with  Antiochus  and  the 
Si'^ients'"*  .^tolians,  he  was  allowed  to  extend  his  domin- 
ions by  wars  not  only  with  Thrace,  bnt  also  with 
the  Dolopians,  Athamanians,  and  even  the  Thessaliana  and 
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Magnesians.  When,  however,  his  assistance  was  no  longer 
needed,  Rome  required  him.  to  give  wp  all  his  conqaests  and 
retire  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  Prolonged  negotia- 
tions followed,  antii  at  last  (u-a  183)  the  Senate  was  induced 
to  relax  in  their  demands  by  the  mediation  of  Demetrius, 
Philip's  second  son,  long  a  hostage  at  Rome,  for  whom  they 
professed  to  have  a  wai-m  regard.  The  favor  openly  shown 
towards  this  prince  by  the  Koman  government  was  not  per- 
haps intended  to  injure  him ;  but  it  naturally  had  that  re- 
sult. It  roused  the  suspicion  of  his  father  and  the  jealousy 
of  his  elder  brother,  Perseus,  and  led  to  the  series  of  accusa- 
tions agamst  the  innocent  youth,  which  at  length  induced 
his  father  to  consent  to  his  death,  b.c,  181.  It  may  have 
been  remorae  for  his  hasty  act  which  brought  Philip  himself 
to  the  grave  within  two  yeai-e  of  his  son's  decease,  at  tlie 
age  of  fifty-eight. 

33.  It  is  said  that  Philip  had  intended,  on  discovering  the 
innocence  of  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  his  false  accuser, 
AcceBBionof  Perscufl,  to  debar  the  latter  from  the  succession. 
Pffl?°uB,E^'  He  brought  forward  into  public  hfe  a  certain 
"^-  Antigonus,  a  nephew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  and 
would,  it  is  believed,  have  made  him  Im  heir,  had  he  not 
died  both  prematurely  and  suddenly.  Antigonus  being  ab- 
sent from  the  court,  Pereeus  mounted  the  throne  without 
opposition ;  bet  he  took  care  to  secure  himself  in  its  posses- 
sion by  soon  aftei'wards  mui-dering  his  rival, 

34.  It  had  been  the  aim  of  Philip,  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Cynocephaise,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  Perseus,  to 
Preparations  maintain  the  peace  with  Rome  as  long  aa  m^ht 
strogEiewilh  ^^  feasible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  invigorate 
Komc.  and  strengthen  Macedonia  in  every  possible  way, 
and  so  to  prepare  her  for  a  second  struggle,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  terminate  differently  from  the  first.  Philip  re- 
populated  his  exhausted  provinces  by  transplantations  of 
Thracians  and  others,  recruited  his  finances  by  careful  work- 
ing of  the  minei-al  treasures  in  which  Macedonia  abounded, 
raised  and  disciplined  a  largo  military  force,  and  entered 
into  alliances  with  several  of  the  Northern  nations,  lUyrian^ 
Celtic,  and  perhaps  even  German,  whom  he  hoped  to  launch 
against  Rome,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  Per- 
seus, inheriting  this  policy,  pursued  it  diligently  for  eight 
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years,  allying  himself  by  intermarriages  with  Pmsias  of 
Bithynia  and  Seleucus  of  Syria,  winning  to  his  cause  Cotys 
the  Odrysian,  Gentius  the  lilyrian,  the  Scordisci,  the  Baatar- 
UEB,  and  others.  Even  in  Greece  he  had  a  considerable 
pai-ty,  who  thought  his  yoke  would  he  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  Rome.  B<E0tia  actually  entered  into  his  alliance; 
and  the  other  states  mostly  wavered  and  might  have  been 
won,  had  proper  measures  been  taken.  But  as  the  danger 
of  a  rupture  drew  near,  Perseue's  good  genius  seemed  to  for- 
sake him.  He  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  procrasti- 
nation long  after  the  time  had  anived  for  vigorous  and 
prompt  action.  He  allowed  Rome  to  oiuuh  his  friends  in 
Greece  without  reaching  out  a  hand  to  then  assistance 
Above  all,  by  a  foolish  and  ill-timed  niggaidlmess,  he  lost 
the  advantage  of  almost  all  the  alhances  which  he  had  con- 
tracted, disgusting  and  alienating  his  illies,  one  aftei  anoth- 
er, by  the  refusal  of  the  subsidies  which  they  required  be- 
fore setting  their  troops  in  motion.  He  thus  deiived  no 
benefit  from  his  well-filled  treasury,  which  simply  went  to 
swell  the  Roman  gains  at  the  end  of  the  war, 

36,  The  Romans  landed  in  Epirns  in  the  spring  of  B.C. 
Ill,  and  employed  themselves  for  some  months  in  detaching 
WarofPeiBB-  ^^'^'^  Perseus  his  allies,  and  in  putting  down  his 
nawithE/jme,  party  in  the  Greek  states.  They  dissolved  the 
Bosotian  League,  secured  the  election  of  their 
partisans  in  various  places,  and  obtained  promises  of  aid 
from  Achasa  and  Thessaly.  Perseus  allowed  himself  to  bo 
entrapped  into  making  a  truce  during  these  months,  and  the 
Romans  were  thus  able  to  complete  their  preparations  at 
their  leisure.  At  length,  towards  autumn,  both  armies  took 
the  field — Perseus  with  39,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  the  Ro- 
mans with  an  equal  number  of  horse,  but  with  foot  not  much 
exceeding  30,000,  In  the  fii-st  battle,  which  was  fought  in 
Thessaly,  Perseus  was  victorious ;  but  he  made  no  use  of  his 
victory,  except  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  denied  him.  The 
war  then  languished  for  two  years ;  but  in  b.o,  168,  the  cora- 
Battieorpjd-  maud  being  taken  by  L.  ^milius  PauUus,  Per- 
'^'  seua  was  forced  to  an  engagement  near  Pydna 

(June  22),  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy.  The 
defeated  prince  fled  to  Samothrace,  carrying  with  him  6000 
talents — a  sum  the  judicious  expenditure  of  which  might 
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have  turned  the  scale  against  the  Romans.  Here  ho  was 
shortly  afterwards  captured  by  the  prrotor  Octavius,  and, 
being  carried  to  Rome  by  the  -victorious  consul,  was  led  in 
triumph,  and  within  a  few  years  killed  by  ill  usage,  about 
B.C.  166. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Perseus  voluntarily  starved  Mmself  to  death  ; 
but  tJie  more  general  stMemeiit  is  that  he  ivas  liilled  by  his  guards,  who  hud 
ordei'B  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping.     Tlie  esact  date  of  his  death  is  nncer- 

38.  The  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  not  at  once 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  but  was  divided 
Treatment  of  "P  '"to  ^lur  distinct  States,  each  of  them,  it  would 
MacedoDia.  geem^  a  kind  of  federal  republic,  which  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  have  any  dealings  one  with  another. 
Arapbipolis,  Thessalonica,  Fella,  and  Pelagonia  wei-e  made 
the  capitals  of  the  four  states.  To  prevent  any  outburet  of 
discontent  at  the  loss  of  political  status,  the  burdens  hither- 
to laid  upon  the  people  were  lightened.  Rome  was  content 
to  receive  in  tribute  from  the  Macedonians  one-half  the 
amount  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  their 
kings. 

37.  In  GroGco,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  last  Macedoni- 
an War  was  the  disappearance  of  four  out  of  the  five  Fedei-- 
Effect  of  the  ^1  Unions,  which  had  recently  divided  almost  the 
ivatoaGreece.  lyjjole  of  the  Hellenic  Soil  among  them.  The 
allegiance  of  iEtolia  had  wavered  duiing  the  straggle ; , 
and  at  its  close  the  Romans  either  formally  dissolved  the 
League,  or  made  it  simply  municipal.  Acarnania,  which 
went  over  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  wai-,  was  nominally 
allowed  to  continue  a  confederacy,  but  practically  vanisbeg 
from  Grecian  history  from  this  moment.  Bceotia  having 
submitted,  e.g.  171,  was  formally  broken  np  into  distinct 
cities.  Epirus  was  punished  for  deserting  the  Roman  side 
by  desolation  and  depopnlation,  the  remnant  of  her  people 
being  handed  over  to  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.  The  only  power 
remaining  in  Greece  which  possessed  at  once  some  strength 
and  a  remnant  of  independence,  was  Achsea,  whose  fidelity 
to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  made  it  impos- 
sible even  for  the  Roman  Senate  to  proceed  at  once  to  treat 
her  as  an  enemy. 

38.  Aohiea,  nevertheless,  was  doomed  from  the   moment 
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that  Macedonia  fell.  The  policy  of  Rome  was  at  this  time 
Froceedinire  ^'^^  guifled  by  a  sense  of  honor,  bat  wholly  by  a 
ofthsHo-  regard  for  her  own  interests.  Having  crushed 
AcbKH.  He-  Macedonia  and  mastered  all  Greece  except  Achsea, 
onettiouBaud  she  required  for  the  completion  of  her  work  in 
chief  ciiiieuB.  ^jjjg  quarter  that  Achrea  should  either  become 
wholly  submissive  to  her  wOi,  or  be  conquered.  It  was  at 
once  to  test  the  submisaiveness  of  the  Aehfean  people,  and 
to  obtain  hostages  for  their  continued  good  behavior,  that 
Rome,  in  n.c.  167,  required  by  her  ambassadors  the  trial  of 
above  a  thousand  of  the  chief  Achseans  on  the  charge  of 
liaving  secretly  aided  Perseus ;  and,  when  the  Achroan  As- 
sembly did  not  dare  to  refuse,  carried  off  to  Italy  the  whole 
of  the  accused  pereons.  All  the  more  moderate  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Achseans  were  thus  deported,  and  the  strong 
partisans  of  Rome,  Callicrates  and  his  friends,  were  left  in 
sole  fHJSsession  of  the  govenament.  For  seventeen  years  the 
accused  persons  were  kept  in  prison  in  Etrascan  towns  with- 
tnm.  "'"^  ^  hearing.  Then,  when  their  number  had 
dwindled  to  three  hundred,  and  their  unjust  de- 
tention had  so  exasperated  them  that  a  I'asii  and  reckless 
policy  might  be  expected  from  their  return  to  power,  Rome 
suddenly  releaeed  the  remnant  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
country, 

39.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  Power  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Diseus,  Critolatls,  and  Damocritus,  three  of  the 
Lastwacof  ^^iles  who  Were  most  bitterly  enraged  against 
tho  A<*ieaii9  Rome ;  and  these  persons  played  into  the  hands 
:S>ine,eDas  of  their  hated  enemies  by  exciting  troubles  in- 
"■"^  tended  to  annoy  the  Romans,  bnt  which  really 

gave  them  the  pretext  —  which  was  exactly  what  they 
wanted — for  an  armed  interference.  The  rebellion  of  An- 
driseue,  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  in  Macedonia  (B.a  149 
to  148),  caased  a  brief  delay;  but  in  b.c.  146,  four  year.? 
after  the  return  of  the  exiles,  war  was  actually  declared. 
Metellna  first,  and  then  Mnmmius,  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
League;  Critolaiis  fell  in  battle;  Direus  slew  himself;  Cor- 
inth, where  the  remnant  of  the  Achsean  army  had  taken 
refuge,  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  last  faint  spark  of 
Grecian  independence  was  extinguished.  Achsea  was  not, 
indeed,  at  once  reduced  into  a  province ;  and,  though  the 
14 
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League  was  foraially  dissolved,  yet,  after  an  interval,  its 
nominal  revival  was  permitted;  hub  the  substaace  of  liberty 
had  vanished  at  tlie  battle,  of  Leucopetra,  and  the  image  of 
it  which  Polybina  was  allowed  to  restore  was  a  mere  shad- 
ow, known  by  both  parties  to  be  iilneory.  Before  niany 
yeara  were  past,  Achsea  received,  like  the  other  provinces, 
her  proconsul,  and  became  an  integral  pait  of  the  great  em- 
pire against  which  she  bad  found  it  vain  to  attempt  to 
struggle. 

Details  op  thu  Last  Achaean  Wag.  Interference  of  the  League  be- 
tween Athens  niid  Oropiis,  imd  aleo  between  Spaita  and  Megalopolis,  e.o. 
150.  Appeal  of  Sparta  to  Rome,  answered  by  nn  ambiguous  rescript,  b.c. 
149.  Defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  Damocritus,  B.C.  148,  Interference  of  Me- 
tellas.  Dissolation  of  the  Leagne  demanded.  In  return,  the  Itoman  envoys 
are  insulted  at  Corinth.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  which  consnme  moat  of 
the  year  n.c.  147,  war  is  finally  declared  in  B.C.  1*6,  Ciitolaus  being  Achrean 
general,  and  MeteDns  lie  commander  on  the  Boman  side.  Heracleia  having 
revolted  from  the  lieagne,  Critolaus  proceeds  to  reduce  it,  but  is  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Metdlus,  who  completely  defeats  him  at  Scarpheia,  near 
ThermopyliB.  Death  of  Crit^IaBs.  Knal  effort  made  by  DJiens.  He  col- 
lects a  force  at  Corinth ;  gains  a  slight  advantage  over  Ihe  Bomans  under 
Mranmms,  and  then  fights  the  pitched  battle  of  Leucopetra,  in  which  he  is 
completely  beaten.     Corinth  falls.     Mnmmius  plunders  and  destroys  it 


PAET   IV. 

History  of  tie  Smaller  States  and  Kingdoms  furmed  otit  of  the  Fragments 
of  Alexander's  Monarchy. 

SotTECEs.  Besides  most  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  above  us  aii- 
thoiities  for  the  histoiy  of  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Macedonian  kingdoms, 
the  following  are  of  value ;— (o)  The  fragments  of  Memmok  of  Heracleia 
Ponlica,  published  in  the  Fragmenta  Historic/irn'm  Qraxonmi  of  C.  MiiLLBn. 
Paris,  1849  ;  vol.  iii.  (6)  The  PortMca  of  Abhian,  contdned  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  of  PHOTira  (ed.  Bekkeh.  Berolini,  1834;  3  vols.  Ito).  (c)  The 
great  work  of  the  Jewish  historian  Fl.  Josephtts,  eniiHiiA  Antiquitaima  Ju- 
daicamm  libri  xx.  (ed.  K.  E.  fiicniEB.  Lipsiffi,  1825-7;  4  vols.  8vo). 
(rf)  Amshahiis  MAKCELMNca,  Historia  Romaaa  (ed.  Wagneb  et  Erfdrdt. 
Lipsise,  1808 ;  3  vols.  8vo).  And,  especially  for  tfie  Jewish  histoiy,  (e)  The 
Books  oi  Maccabees. 

Modem  works  on  this  portion  of  Ancient  History  treat,  in  general,  only 
some  branch  of  it,  and  will  therefore  find  their  most  fitting  place  under  tlia 
heads  of  the  vaiioiis  states  and  kingdoms. 

Besides  tlie  three  main  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Macedonia,  wliich  were  formed  out  of  the  great  empire  of 
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Hisfi  of  small-  Alexander,  the I'e  ai-ose  in  the  East  at  thia  time, 
ome'fraa-'^  partly  out  of  Alexander's  dominions,  partly  out  of 
er^de^^eem-  unconquered  portions  of  the  Persian  territory,  a 
P"^-  number  of  independent  lesser  states,  mostly  mon- 

archieB,  which  played  an  important  part  in  Oriental  history 
during  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  and  the  rise  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  of  which  therefore  some  account  must  be 
given  in  a  work  like  the  present.  The  principal  of  these 
were,  first,  in  Asia  Minor,  Pergamue,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia ;  secondly,  in  the  region  adjoining. 
Greater  and  Tvessor  Armenia;  thirdly,  in  the  remoter  East, 
Bactria  and  Parthia ;  and,  fourthly,  in  the  tract  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Judsea, 

Our  infoiTDatioii  on  the  enbjeet  of  tJiese  kingdoms  is  yen;  scanty.  No  an- 
cient writer  gires  as  anj  continuous  or  sjeparaic  hiatory  of  any  of  Ihem.  It 
is  only  so  &r  ns  tbey  become  implicateil  in  the  affaire  of  the  greater  king- 
doms that  they  atti'acC  l^e  ancient  writere'  attention.  Th^r  history  is  thus 
very  incomplete,  and  sometimes  quite  iragmenlaiy.  Much,  however,  has 
been  done  townrds  malting  out  a  eontinnoua  narrative,  in  some  cases,  by  a 
skillful  combiiinlioii  of  scattered  notices,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  knowledge 
derived  frfira  coins. 

I.  KINGDOM  OF  PEBGAMUS. 
3 .  Jii  Western  Asia  the  most  important  of  the  lesser  king- 
doms was  that  of  Pergamus,  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
Kingdoni  of  War  Waged  between  Seleucna  Hicator  and  Ly- 
irf^^^"^"-'  simaehus.  (See  p.  250.)  Small  and  insignificant 
waifcatnres.  at  its  origin,  this  kingdom  gradually  grew  into 
power  and  importance  by  the  combined  military  genius  and 
prudence  of  its  princes,  who  had  the  skill  to  side  always 
with  the  stronger  party.  By  assisting  Syria  against  the  re- 
volted satrap  Achieus,  and  Rome  against  Macedon  and 
Syria,  the  kings  of  Pergamus  gradually  enlarged  their  do- 
minion, until  they  were  at  length  masters  of  fully  half  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  the  good  taste  to  en- 
courage art  and  literature,  and  to  render  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom  a  sort  of  rival  to  Alexandria.  They  adorned  Per- 
gamus with  noble  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  may  bo 
seen  at  the  present  day.  They  wai-mly  fostered  the  kindred 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  To  advance  literature,  they 
established  an  extensive  public  library,  and  attracted  to  their 
capital  a  considerable  number  of  learned  mon.     A  granimat- 
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ical  and  critical  school  grew  up  at  Pergamas  only  second  to 
the  Alexandrian ;  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus  was  ontdone, 
as  a  literary  material,  by  the  charta  Petx/amena  (parchment). 

2.  The  foonder  of  the  kingdom  was  a  certain  Philetserns, 
a  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus  had  made  governor  of  the  place 
HeignofPhii-  ^^^  guardian  of  his  treasures.  On  the  death  of 
*^n^.  ii-O'      LysimachuB  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  Philetfe- 

I'us  maintained  possession  of  the  fortress  on  his 
own  account,  and,  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  wealth 
whereof  he  had  become  possessed,  in  the  hire  of  mercenaries 
and  otherwise,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  independ- 
ence, and  even  in  transmitting  his  principality  and  treasure 
to  hie  nephew,  Eumenes,  the  eon  of  Enmenes,  his  brother. 

3.  Eumenes  1,  the  successor  of  Philetterus,  was  attacked, 
very  shortly  after  his  acceeeion,  by  Antioohus  L,  the  son  and 
Eei  of  En-  ^wf^^.^^or  ofScleucus,  but  defeated  him  in  a  pitch- 
m^a  !■,  i".o.  ed  battle  near  Sardis,  and  obtained  an  increase  of 

tenitory  by  his  victory.  He  i-eigned  twenty-two 
years,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  over-drinking,  b.c.  241,  be- 
queathing Pergamus  to  his  first  cousin,  Attains — the  son  of 
his  father's  brother,  Attains,  by  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of 
AchsBua. 

4.  Attains  I.  distinguished  himself  early  in   his   reign 
(about  B.C.  339)  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had 
Kei™  of  At-     ^^^'^  "*'**'  ^°^'  ^ibove  thirty  years  settled  in  North- 
taina  I.,  ni.o.     ern  Plirygia  (Galatia),  whence  they  made  contin- 
ual plundering  raids  upon  their  neighbore.     On 

obtaining  this  success,  he  for  the  fii-st  time  assumed  the  title 
of  "king,"  having  previously,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
borne  only  that  of  "  dynast."  From  this  time  we  bear  noth- 
ing of  him  for  the  space  of  about  ten  years,  when  we  find 
him  engaged  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  brother  of 
Seleucna  Callinicua,  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
king  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  defeated  this  ambitious  prince, 
and  driven  him  out  of  Asia,  Attains  succeeded  invastJy  en- 
larging his  own  dominions,  which,  about  b.c.  226,  included 
most'of  the  countries  west  of  the  Halys  and  north  of  Tau- 
ras.  But  the  Syrian  monarchs  were  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  this  loss  of  territory.  Firet  Seleucus  Ceraunus  (b.c.  226), 
and  then  Antiochus  the  Great,  by  his  general  Achseus  (b.c. 
223),  made  war  upon  Attahis,  and  by  the  year  b.c.  221  Ms 
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conquests  were  all  lost,  anil  his  dominions  b'nee  more  reduced 
to  the  mere  Pergamene  principality.  But  in  b.c.  313  the  tide 
agMii  turned.  By  the  help  of  Gallic  mercenaries  Attains  re- 
covered ^olis;  and  two  yeai-s  later  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Antiochua  the  Great  against  Achteus,  who  had  been  driven 
into  revolt,  which  led  to  hia  receiving  back  fi-om  Antiochus, 
after  Aohseus's  defeat  and  death,  ac  214,  most  of  the  terri- 
tory whereof  he  had  been  deprived  seven  years  previously. 
Three  years  after  this,  b.c.  211,  by  joining  the  ^tolians  and 
Komans  against  Philip,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  later 
prosperity  of  liis  kingdom,  which  depended  on  its  enjoying 
the  favor  and  patronage  of  Rome.  In  vain  Philip,  after 
peace  had  been  made,  b.c.  204,  tnnied  upon  Attalus,  invad- 
ing and  ravaging  his  tenitory,  and  endeavoring  to  sweep  bis 
fleet  from  the  sea.  Attalus,  in  alliance  with  Rhodes,  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  this  antagonist;  and  the  battle  of 
Chios,  B.C.  201,  avenged  the  desolation  of  Pergamus.  In  the 
second  war  between  Rome  and  Philip,  b.c  189,  tJie  Perga- 
mene monarch,  though  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  took 
again  an  active  part,  supporting  the  Romans  with  Iiis  fleet, 
and  giving  them  very  valuable  aid.  But  the  exertion 
proved  too  much  for  his  physical  strength :  be  was  seized 
with  illness  as  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Rome  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Eceotians,  B.C.  197,  and,  having  been  conveyed  to  Pei-- 
gamus,  died  there  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He  left 
behind  him  four  sons  by  bis  wife  ApoUonias,  viz.,  Eiimones, 
Attalus,  PhiletEeras,  and  Athenseus. 

The  enconiflgement  of  art  and  lilerature  by  the  Pergamene  monntelis 
dates  fj'om  Chie  reign.  Already  weie  tlie  temples  raised  so  noted  for  their 
magniBcence  and  rare  workmanstiip.  The  cordial  reception  of  Attalas  at 
Athens  was  no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  the  character  of  a  patron  of  learning 
whicli  attached  to  him. 

5.  Eumenes  II.,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Attains,  succeed- 
ed him.    He  was  a  prudent  and  warlike  prince,  the  inheritor 

at  once  of  bis  father's  talents  and  his  policy.  In 
mane3iL,u.o.  the  wars  which  Rome  waged  with  Philip,  with 

Antiocbue,and  with  Perseusjhe  threw  hie  weight 
on  the  Roman  side,  only  on  one  occasion  showing  some  slight 
symptoms  of  wavering,  when  in  e.c.  169  he  held  some  sepa- 
rate coiTespondeneo  with  Perseus.  In  return  for  the  aid 
which  he  furnished  against  Antiochns,  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Magnesia,  In Eide  over  to  him  the  gi'eatev  part  of  the 
territory  whereof  she  had  deprived  the  Syrian  king.  Kot 
only  were  Myeia,  Lydia,  Phiygia,  Lycaonia,  Pamphylia,  and 
portions  of  Cai-ia  and  Lycia,  acknowledged  now  by  the  au- 
thority of  Rome  to  he  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  bat  even  the  Chersonese,  with  its  capital  Lysima- 
cheia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Thraee,  were  attached  to  it. 
The  Pergamene  monai-chy  became  in  this  way  one  of  the 
greatest  kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed with  Pnisias  of  Bithynia,  KC.  183,  it  was  still  further 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  In 
those  waged  with  Phamacee  of  Pontus,  b,c.  183  to  179,  and 
with  the  Gauls,  about  ac  168,  it  was,  however,  the  object  of 
Eumenea  to  maintain,  rather  than  to  enlarge,  his  boundaries. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  long  reign  he  seeras  to  have  become 
suspicions  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
have  been  inclined  to  counteract  their  influence,  so  far  as  he 
dared.  Hence  the  Romans  distrusted  him,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  support  against  him  his  brother  Attains,  who  was 
more  thoroughly  attached  to  their  inter^ts.  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  Eumenea  that  he  died  when  he  did :  otherwise, 
he  might  have  h^d  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom with  his  own  brother,  supported  by  all  the  power  of 
Rome. 

The  patronnge  of  art  and  iiterature,  commenced  by  the  fii-st  Attnlus,  ivas 
earned  yet  lactlier  by  Eumenes.  He  founded  the  great  library  aCPei^mns, 
which  was  I'egavded  as  rivalling  that  of  Alexandria,  und  adoined  his  capital 
with  a  vast  number  of  splendid  buildings.  Crates  of  Matins  began  to  teach 
at  Poi'giimus  ia  his  reign. 

6.  Though  Enmenes  left  behind  him  a  son,  called  Attains, 
yet,  as  this  Attains  was  a  mere  boy,  the  crown  was  assumed 
EeignoEAt-,  by  his  uncle,  Attains,  who  took  the  surname  of 
'''•^P-iPhil;  Philadelpbus.     Philadelphus  reigned  twenty-oiifi 
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years,  from  b,c.  169  to  138.     In  the  earlier  part 


of  his  reign  he  was  actively  engaged  in  various  wars,  restor- 
ing Ariarathes  to  his  kingdom,  about  ac.  157,  helping  Alex- 
ander Bala  against  Demetrius,  b.c.  I!i2,  assisting  the  Romans 
to  crush  Andriscns,  the  pseudo-Philip,  b.c.  149  to  148,  and, 
above  all,  engaging  in  a  prolonged  contest  with  Prusias  II., 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  conquered  him  and  annexed 
Pergamus  to  Bithynia,  if  Attains  had  not  called  in  the  aid 
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of  Aiiai-athea  of  Cappadocia  and  Mithridates  of  Poiitus,  and 
also  that  of  the  Romans,  The  threats  of  Rome  forced  Prn- 
sias  to  abstain,  and  even  to  compensate  Attains  for  his 
losses.  Attains,  nevertheless,  was  glad  when,  B.C..  149,  an 
opportunity  offered  itself  of  exchanging  Prusias  for  a  more 
peaceful  and  friendly  neighbor.  With  this  view  he  snppoi-t- 
ed  Nicomedes  in  his  rehellion  against  his  father,  and  helped 
to  establish  him  in  his  kingdom.  A  quiet  time  followed, 
which  Attains  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  his  power 
by  the  building  of  new  cities,  and  to  the  encoui'agement  of 
literature  and .  ait.  Becoming  infirm  as  he  approached  his 
eightieth  year,  he  devolved  the  cares  of  the  goveramept  on 
Iiis  minister,  Philoptemen,  who  became  the  real  ruler  of  the 
country.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  Philadelplina 
died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew  and  ward,  Attains, 
the  son  of  Eumenes  IL,  who  must  have  been  now  about 
thirty  years  old. 

Among  the  cities  bnilt  by  Pliiladelplius  weie  Eumetieia  in  Piiiygia,  Pliil- 
adelpheia  in  Lydis,  and  Attaleia  in  Pflmphjlift.  He  is  asM  to  have  gisen 
100  talents  (nearly  £25,000)  for  a  picture,  and  to  have  offered  for  another 
600,000  seslerees  (£4375).  He  greatly  augmented  the  libraiy  commenced 
by  his  predecessor.     Crates  of  Mallus  belongs  mainly  to  bis  I'eigii. 

1.  Attains  in.,  the  son  of  Eumenes  IL,  on  ascending  the 
throne  took  the  name  of  Philometor,  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
EeignofAtiB-  Stratonicii,  the  daughter  of  Ariavathes,  king  of 
™^)',^a'  Cappadocia.  He  reigned  five  years  only,  from 
18S-13S.  B^c.  138   to    133;    yet  into   this  short  space  he 

crowded  more  crimes  and  odious  actions  than  are  ascribed 
to  all  the  other  kings  of  his  house  put  togetlier.  He  con- 
demned to  deatli  without  trial  all  the  old  counsellors  and 
friends  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroyed their  families.  He  then  caused  to  he  assassinated 
almost  all  those  who  held  any  office  of  trust  in  the  kingdom. 
Finally,  he  turned  against  his  own  relations,  and  even  put  to 
death  his  mother,  for  whom  he  had  professed  a  warm  affec- 
tion. At  length  remorse  seized  him,  and  he  abandoned  the 
cares  of  state,  devoting  himself  to  painting,  sculpture,,  and 
gaj-dening,  on  which  last  subject  he  wrote  a  work.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  a  sun-stroke ;  and,  by  a 
will  as  strange  as  his  conduct,  left  the  Roman  People,  his 
heir. 
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8.  Rome  readily  accepted  the  legacy ;  but  Aristonicua,  a 
basUrd  eon  of  Eumenes  It|  boldly  disputed  the  prize  with 
Eei  of  4ris-  *''^™!  claiming  the  kingdom  as  his  natural  inher- 
'■'ufciw,  ao.  itance.  He  compelled  the  cities  to  acknowledge 
him,  which  had  at  first  refased  throagh  fear  of 
the  Romans ;  and  when  Licinius  Crassus  was  sent  to  take 
foi'cible  possession  of  the  country,  Aristonicas  defeated  him, 
and  took  him  prisoner,  b.c.  131.  In  the  year  following,  how- 
ever, Aiistonicus  was  himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Pepenia ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  became  shortly  af- 
terwards a  Roman  province. 

On  the  bistoiy  of  PergHmuB,  see  the  Essay  of  the  Abbe  Sevin,  Sechercies 
Bi$r  lea  Eois  life  Pergame,  in  the  Miminres  de  VAcadinde  des  Jnaaiptions,  vol. 
xiL  Paris,  1729  ;  4to.  And  Clinton's  Kings  ef  "Pergaiaas,  in  his  Faiti 
Hdhnici^  vol.  iii.     Appendix,  chap.  vi. 

On  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  see  CHoisEnL-GooFriEa,  Voyage 
Pitlaresque  de  la  Grice,  Paris,  1782-1809  ;  2vols.  foHo;  and  Abumdbli,, 
Visit  to  the  Seven  Churehes  in  Asia,     london,  1828 ;  8vo. 

ir.     KINGDOM   OF  BITHYKIA. 

1.  Though  Bithynia  was  conquered  by  Croesus  (supra,  p. 
52),  and  submitted  readily  to  Cyrus,  when  he  absorbed  the 
semi-inae-  Lydian  empire  into  his  own  dominions,  yet  we 
pen dcut kings  find,  Bomewhat  early  in  the  Persian  period,  that 

nndertbePer.  „       '  ^        .  j,  i.  .-        i  ■  . 

Bian9,B.o.43o-  the  country  is  governed  by  native  kings,  who  are 
not  unfrequently  at  war  with  the  satraps  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  first  of  these  semi-independent  monarche  is 
Dydalsus,  who  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the  earli- 
er part  of  the  Poloponnesian  War.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Boteiras,  probably  the  opponent  of  Pharnabazus  (about  n.a 
400),  who  left,  the  crown  to  his  son,Bas,B.c.  376.  This  king, 
the  last  under  the  Persians,held  the  throne  for  the  long  term 
of  fifty  yeai-s,  and  thus  saw  the  commencement  of  the  new 
state  of  things  under  the  Macedonians. 

2.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  Al- 
exander's conquests  brought  about,  Bithynia  acquired  com- 
ReignofBaa,  plete  independence.  Bas  successfully  resisted 
11.0.117(1-326.  (j)g  attempts  which  Alexander  made  by  his  gen- 
eral Carantns  (Caranus?)  to  reduce  him,  and  at  his  death,  in 
E.c.  326,  he  left  to  his  son,  Zipcetes,  a  flourishing  and  wholly 
autonomous  kingdom. 
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3,  Zipcetes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Bas,  successfully 
maintained  the  independence,  which  he  had  inherited, 
Helen  fzi  against  the  attaclcs  of  Lysimachus  and  AEtiochus 
pibS3,ii.o.       Soter,  while  he  threatened  the  Greek  cities  in  his 

neighborhood,  Heracleia  Pontica,  Astacua,  and 
Chalcedon.  He  reigned  forty-eight  yeai-s,  from  b.c.  326  to 
B.c.278,and  left  behind  him  foov  sona,  Nicomedes, Ziptetes, 
and  two  others. 

Following  the  example  of  Ihe  conlemporarj'  Macedonian  monarclis,  Zipce- 
tes  bnilt  himself  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  after  his  oim  name— -Zifice- 
(imn  under  Mount  Ljperns. 

4.  It  would  seem  that,  at  the  death  of  Zipcetea,  a  dispute 
concerning  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his.  sons. 
Reign  of  Nic-  The  eldest  of  them,  Nicoraedea,  finding  liimself  in 
^  w^boiit'^  danger  of  losing  the  kingdom  to  Zipcetes,  his 
^^-  younger  brother,  invited  the  Gauls  to  cross  over 
from  Europe  to  his  a8sistp.nce,  and  by  their  aid  defeated  his 
brother  and  fully  established  his  authority.  He  repelled  by 
the  same  aid  an  attack  on  his  independence  made  by  Antio- 
chus  I.  Notliing  more  is  known  of  Wicomedes,  except  that 
he  founded  Nicomedeia  on  the  Gulf  of  Astacus,  and  that  he 
married  two  wives,  Ditizel^  and  Etazeta,  by  the  fonner  of 
whom  he  had  a  single  son,  Zeilas,  while  by  the  latter  he  Iiad 
three  children,  Prusias,  Tibcetes,  and  Lysandi-a,  to  whom,  for 
their  mother's  sake,  he  desired  to  leave  his  kingdom. 

6.  Zeilas,  who  was  living  as  an  exile  in  Annenia,  having 
obtained  the  services  of  a  band 'of  Gaula,  entered  Bithynia, 
.  and  established  his  authority  by  a  war  in  which 
las,  about  an.  be  frequently  defeated  the  partisans  of  his  half- 
brothers.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  history; 
but  we  may  gather  from  some  passages  that  he  carried  on 
snecessful  wars  with  Paphlagonia  snd  Cappadocia,  in  both 
of  which  countries  he  founded  cities.  He  reigned  about 
twenty  years,  and  finally  perished  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made  to  destroy  by  treachery  a  number  of  Gallic  chiefs  at  a 
banquet.     He  was  ancceeded  by  his  son,  Prusias. 

6.  Prusias  I.,  known  as  "Pnisias  the  Lame,"  ascended  the 

throne  probably  about  n.a  228, and  held  it  at  least  forty-iive 

yeare.      The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  were  un- 

8ias%abont    evontful ;  but,  from  about  b.c.  220  nearly  to  his 

ito.  29S-is(i.      fieath,  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  important 
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wars,  and  brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  chief  pow- 
ers of  Asia  and  Europe.  By  hia  unceasing  energy  he  ex- 
tended hia  domiiiioDS  in  several  directiona,  and  would  have 
raised  Bithynia  into  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Asiatic 
kingdoms,  had  he  not  tinfortnnately  given  offense  to  the  Ro- 
mans, first,  by  attacking  their  ally,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus, 
and,  aecondly,  by  sheltering  Hannibal,  Not  content  with 
extorting  the  consent  of  Pi-uaiaa  to  the  surrender  of  the  Car- 
thaginian refngee,  who  was  thei-eby  driven  to  put  an  end  to 
hia  own  life,  Rome,  nnder  the  threat  of  war,  compelled  the 
Bithynian  monarch  to  cede  to  Eumenes  the  whole  of  the 
Helleapontine  Pbrygia.  Ho  compensated  himself  to  some 
extent  by  attacking  Heracleia  Pontica;  but  here  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  from  which  he  derived  hia  snrnamo  of 
"tbe  Lame,"  and  shortly  after  thia  he  died,  leaving  the 
crown  to  a  son  called,  like  himself,  Prusias. 

Details  of  this  Eeigh.  Prusias  aBsists  Rhodes  against  Byiantinm,  B.C. 
230.  Tibcetes,  Ms  uncle,  is  mOTed  to  assert  his  daims  to  the  Bithynian  crown ; 
but^  while  on  his  way  to  do  so,  diea,  ii.c.  319.  PriiBias  sands  rich  presents  to 
the  Ehodians  aflei-  the  destruction  of  than'  citj  b_v  an  earthquake,  n.c.  217. 
Gains  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Gauls,  B.C.  216.  Joins  Phihp  of  Macedon  in 
his  first  H'ar  agitinst  JKome,  and  attacks  the  territories  of  Attalus,  who  is 
thereby  forced  to  return  to  Asia,  b.g.  208.  Between  the  livst  and  second 
Macedonian  War  joins  Philip  in  the  siege  of  Gins,  which  he  takes  and  keeps, 
changing  its  name  to  Pmsa.  At  the  same  time,  B.C.  203,  he  t^es  Myrleia 
and  calls  it  Apameia,  after  his  wife,  fi-om  the  second  Macedonian  Woi', 
and  from  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antioehua  the  Gi'eat,  he  stands  aloof ; 
but  fiftar  the  Romans  have  withdrawn,  b.c.  188,  he  ventures  to  attack,  and, 
by  Hannibal's  help,  defeats  Eamenes,  Rome  hereupon  interposes,  demands 
Hannibal,  B.C.  183,  and  makes  Prasias  compensate  Enmenes  by  the  cession 
of  a  province.  Prusias  then  goes  to  war  with  Heraclaa  Pontica,  suid  takes 
Cieriis  and  Tins,  bnt  is  wounded  and  soon  afterwards  dies,  about  b.c.  180. 

7.  Prusias  11,,  the  son  and  successor  of  Prusias  I.,  was 
the  most  wicked  and  contemptible  of  the  Bithynian  mon- 
HeisnofPrn-  ^^'^^^-  Though  he  had  married,  at  his  own  re- 
BioslL,  1I.O.  quest,  the  sister  of  the  Macedonian  king,  Pei-- 
aeus,  yet,  when  that  monarch  waa  attacked  by 
the  Romans,  he  lent  him  no  aid,  only  venturing  once,  b.c. 
169,  to  intercede  for  his  bi-othei'-in-law  by  an  embassy. 
When  victory  declared  itself  on  the  Roman  side,  be  made 
the  most  abject  submission,  and  thus  obtained  the  assent  of 
Rome  to  his  i-etentiou  of  his  kingdom.     Like  his  father,  he 
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lived  on  bad  terms  with  Eumenes;,  and,  when  that  kiag  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  II.,  he  veiitnved  to  begin  a 
war,  B.C.  156,  which  would  certainly  have  been  successful, 
had  the  Romans  abstained  from  interference.  They,  how- 
ever, by  threats  indnced  Prusiaa  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by 
■which  he  relinquished  the  fruits  of  hia  victories,  and  even 
engaged  to  pay  to  Attalus  the  sum  of  500  talents.  Mean- 
while, he  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  his 
cruelties  and  impieties,  while  Nicomedes,  his  son,  had  con- 
ciliated their  regard.  Viewing,  therefore,  his  son  as  a  rival, 
Prasiaa  firet  sent  him  to  Rome,  and  then  gave  ordei-s  that 
he  should  be  assassinated.  But  hia  emissary  betrayed  him ; 
and  Nicomedes,  learning  his  danger,  with  the  connivance  of 
the. Senate,  quitted  Rome  and  returned  as  a  pretender,  to  his 
own  country.  There,  being  openly  supported  by  Attalus, 
and  known  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
received  with  gener.il  favor ;  and,  having  besieged  his  father 
in  Kicomedeia,  obtained  possession  of  his  pei-sonand  puthim- 
to  death,  jG.c.  149. 

8.  Nicomedes  11.,  who  now  monnted  the  throne,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  in  assuming 
HeieaofNic-  *^^  *'''^^  of  " Epiphaiies,"  or  "Illustrious."  He 
omeflea  II.,  reigned  fifty-eight  years,  from  b.c.  149  to  91,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  at  this 
time  desolated  Asia  Minor.  It  was  his  object  to  stand  well 
with  the  Romans,  and  hence  he  willingly  sent  a  contingent 
to  their  aid  when  they  warred  with  Aristonicus  of  Perga- 
mus  (see  p.  320),  rc.  133  to  130,  and, professedly  at  any  rate, 
rendered  obedience  to  the  various  commands  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Still  he  made  several  attempts,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  displeasing  to  Rome,  at  increasing  the  power 
and  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In  b.c.  102  he  attacked  Paphla- 
gonia  in  combination  with  Mithrldates  the  Great,  and  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  it.  Required  by  Rome  to  restore 
his  conquest  to  the  legitimate  heir,  he  handed  it  over  to  one 
of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  Paphiagonian 
prince,  and  made  him  take  the  name  of  Pylsemenes.  Shortly 
afterwards,  b.c.  06,  when  Mithridates  endeavored  to  annex 
Oappadocia,  and  Laodic6,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  fled  to 
him,  lie  married  her,  and,  warmly  espousing  her  cause,  estab- 
lished her  as  queen  in  Cappadocia;  whence,  however,  she 
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was  sbovtly  expelled  by  Mithridates.  Finally,  in  b.v.  93,  af- 
ter the  deaths  of  the  two  sons  of  Laodic^,  he  brought  for- 
ward an  impostor,  who  claimed  to  be  also  her  son,  and  en- 
deavored to  obtain  for  him  the  crown  of  Cappadocia.  Here, 
however,  he  overreached  himself  The  impostui-e  was  de- 
tected ;  and  Home  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  title  of  his 
prot^S  to  the  Cappadoeian  crown,  but  required  him  likewise 
to  abandon  possession  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  independence.  Soon  after  this,  the  long  reign  of 
Nicomedes  H  came  to  an  end.  His  age  at  his  decease  can 
not  have  been  mach  less  than  eighty. 

9.  Nicomedes  II.  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Nicomcdes 
and  Socrates,  who  was  sumamed  "the  Good"  (Xpij^rroc). 
EeisnofNic-  Nicomcdes,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  suc- 
omeaeB  III.,  ceeded,  and  is  known  as  Nicomcdes  HL  He 
took  the  titles  of  "Epiphanes"  and  "Philopa- 
tor,"  Scareely  was  he  seated  on  the  thi-one  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mithridates,  his  brother  Socrates,  accusing  him 
of  illegitimacy,  claimed  the  kingdom,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
an  army  which  Mithridates  furnished,  drove  Nicomedes  out, 
and  assumed  the  crown.  Home,  however,  in  the  next  year, 
B.C.  SO,  by  a  simple  decree  reinstated  Nicomcdes,  who  pro- 
ceeded, in  RC.  89,  to  retaliate  upon  Mithridates  by  plunder- 
ing incursions  into  his  temtories.  Thns  provoked,  Mithri- 
dates, in  B.C.  88,  collected  a  vast  army,  defeated  Mcomedes 
on  the  Amueius,  and  drove  him  with  his  Roman  allies  out  of 
Asia.  The  firat  Mithridatic  "War  followed ;  and  at  its  close, 
in  B,c.  84,  Nicomcdes  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  for  the 
second  time,  and  had  a  tranquil  reign  after  this  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  Dying  without  issue,  in  b.c.  74,  he  left  by  will 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans — a  legacy  which  brought  about 
the  third  and  greatest  "  Mithridatic  War." 


The  histoiy  of  the  kings  of  Bithjnia  has  been  treated  of  separatelj  by  sev- 
eral wiitere.     Among  them  maj  be  noticed : 

Sevin,  Recherches  ear  les  Rois  de  Bithynie,  in  the  Mimaires  de  VAcadi- 
iHie  dea  Iiixriplions,  vol.  xr. 

Fot-Taillant,  J.,  Regum  Bithyni/e  IlistoHa,  in  his  AcluBmenidarum  Im- 
perimn.     Paris,  1725  ;  4to. 

Clibton,  II.  F.,  Kings  ofBilhi/ma,  in  liia  Fasti  Hdlenki,  vol.  iii.,  Appen- 
dix, chap.  vii. 
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PAPIILAGONIA. 


in.     KINGDOM  or  I'ArULAGONIA. 

1.  Like  Bithynia,  PapMagouia  became  Bemi-: 
undev  the  AehEemenian  inonavchs.    As  early  as  s.c.  400,  the 

rulei-s  of  the  country  are  said  to  have  paid  very 
thBl^rBinH  little  regard  to  the  Great  King's  ordera;  and  in 
peitod.  ^^_  gg^  ^^  g^^  jjjg  monarch,  Cotys,  allying  him- 

self with  Agesilaiis  against  Persia.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later  another  king  is  mentioned  as  i-ednced  by  the  Peraian 
sati-ap,  Datames.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Paphlagonia  was  attached  to  his  dominions  by  Mithridates 
of  Pontue,  and  it  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  a, 
portion  of  the  Pontic  kingdom. 

Eaelt  Paphlagojoan  Klsbb;— 1.  Corjlas,  about  B.C.  400,  allows  the 
Ten  Thousand  to  pass  through  his  country.  2.  Cotys,  or  OIjb,  makes  alli- 
ance with  Agesihtiis,  and  assists  him  in  his  war  with  Phacnabazus,  b.c.  89i'. 
3.  Tbyns,  or  Thys,  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  his  enteilainmeuts,  is  at- 
tacked bj  Datames,  at  the  command  of  Ariaxerxes  Mnenion,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  conrt,  wheie  lie  continues  to  live  in  estraordinnry  splen- 
dor, about  if.c.  375  to  36B. 

2.  The  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  time  when, 
Paphlagonia  regained  its  independence,  ai'e  unknown  to  us ; 
but,  eoon  after  ac.  200,  we  find  the  throne  once  more  occu- 
pied by  native  monarcha,  wlio  are  entangled  in  the  wars  of 
the  period.  These  pi-inces  have  a  difficulty  in  maintaining 
themselves  against  the  monarehs  of  Pontus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  Bithynia  on  the  other;  but  they  nevertheless 
hold  the  throne  till  ac.  102,  when,  the  last  native  king,  Py- 
liemenes  I.,  dying  without  issue,  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
Nicomedes  II.  conjointly  seize  the  country,  and  the  latter  es- 
tablishes on  the  throne  one  of  his  own  sons,  who  rules  for 
about  eight  yeai-s,  when  Mithridates  expels  him  and  takes 

,  possession  of  the  whole  ten-itory. 

IiATEB  Paphlaconian  Kings  : — 1.  Moizes  ov  Mamas,  iighta  against  the 
Romans  in  the  Gallo-Gt^ciiui  "War,  s.c.  189.  Ts  attacked  and  conquered  by 
Phamaces,  about  B.C.  181,  but  reinstated  in  his  dominions  and  compensated 
in  B.C.  179.  2.  Pyl^menes  I.  assists  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus  of  Pei^anius,  b.c.  131.  Said  to  have  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
Mithridates.  3.  Pyltemenes  11.,  the  son  of  Nicomedes  II.,  of  Bithynia. 
Placed  on  the  throno  by  his  father,  B.C.  103.    Forcedtoi-etire,  about  u.c.  90. 
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IV.     KINGDOM  OF  PONTUS. 


1.  Tho  satrapy  of  Cappadocia  appears  to  have  been  con- 
feiTed  by  Daiiua  Hystaepis  aa  an  hereditary  fief  on  Otanes, 
Foiuiflationot  *"^^  of  the  seven  con spir aid's,  who  was  descended 
tiiBk^dom  from  the  ancient  Arian  kings  of  Cappadocia.  It 
laneaL.iio.  continued  to  form  a  single  province  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  be  governed  by  satraps  descended 

from  Otanes,  till  the  year  b.c.  383,  when  Ariobarzanea,  the 
son  of  the  Mithridates  who  was  sati-ap  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon,  rebelled,  and  made  himself  king  of  the  portion  of  Cap- 
padocia which  lay  along  the  coast,  and  which  was  thence 
called  "  Pontus  "  by  the  Greeks.  Inland  Cappadocia  contin- 
ued to  be  a  province  of  Persia,  Ariobarzanea  reigned  twen- 
ty^ix  yeara,  from  rc.  363  to  33V,  when  he  was  eucceeded  by 
his  son,  Mithridates  I.  (commonly  called  Mithridates  II.), 
who  held  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invar 

2.  Mithridates  I,,  who  ascended  the  throne  kc.  337,  seems 
to  have  remained  neutral  during  the  contest  between  Darius 
EeignofMith-  Codomannua  and  Alexander.  On  the  reduction 
sN^M.^'"'"'   °^  Cappadocia  by  Perdlccas,  B.C.  S22,  he  was, 

however,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Macedoni- 
ans, after  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  favor  of  Antigo- 
nus  and  helped  him  in  his  ware.  But  Antigonus,  growing 
jealous  of  him,  basely  plotted  his  death ;  whereupon  he  re- 
turned to  Pontus  and  resumed  a  separate  sovei-eignty,  about 
B.C.  318.  In  B.C.  817  he  supported  Eumenes  against  Antigo- 
nus; and  in  rc.  302  he  was  about  to  join  the  league  of  the 
satraps  against  the  same  monarch,  when  Antigonus,  suspect- 
ing his  intention,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

3.  Mithiidatea  II.,  the  son  of  Mithridates  I.,  succeeded. 
He  added  considerably  to  his  hereditaiy  dominions  by  the 

acquisition  of  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlago- 
ridaleaii.,11.0.  nia,  and  even  ventured  to  conclude  an  alliance 

with  the  Greeks  of  Ileracleia  Pontica,  b.c.  281, 
whom  he  undertook  to  defend  against  Seleucns.  According 
to  Diodorns,he  reigned  thirty^ix  years, from  b.c.  302  to  266. 
He  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  Ariobarzanes. 

4.  Ariobarzanes  II.,  who.  appears  to  have  i-eigned  about 
twenty-one  years,  from  b.c.  266  to  246,  did  little  to  distin- 
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KeisuoiAno-  guish  liiiiiself.  He  repulsed  an  attack  of  Ptole- 
i^^Mfl^to""  ™y  (Euergetes?)  by  the  aBsistance  of  the  Gauls, 
Bbonts45.  but  afterwards  qnaiTclled  with  that  fickle  people, 
■whose  close  neighborhood  was  very  injurious  to  hie  king- 
dom. He  also  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Am^tris 
upon  the  Euxine,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Eume- 
nes,  its  dynast.  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mithridates,  who  was  a  minor. 

5.  Mithridates  IH.,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  earlier 
Pontic  monarchs,  made  it  his  object  to  strengthen  and  aug- 
HBignofMltlv-  ment  his  kingdom  hy  alliances  with  the  other 
obontB^^aW-  monarchs  and  princes  of  Asia,  rather  than  by 
JBO.  warfare.  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, he  married  a  sister  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  with  whom 
he  received  the  province  of  Phrygia  as  a  dowry.  In  ii.c. 
222,  he  gave  his  daughter,  Laodicfi,  in  marriage  to  Antioehus 
the  Great,  the  son  of  Callinicus,  and  at  the  same  time  mar- 
ried another  daugliter,  called  also  Laodice,  to  Ach^us,  the 
cousin  of  Antiochus.  He  did  not  allow  these  connections, 
however,  to  fetter  his  political  action.  In  the  war  between 
Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  he  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  on  one  occasion  he  inflicted  a  most  severe  defeat 
upon  his  brothei'-in-law,  who  lost  20,000  men.  In  b.c.  220, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks  of  Sin6pe,  but  this 
town,  which  was  assisted  by  the  Ehodians,  appears  to  have 
maintained  itself  against  his  efforts.  It  is  uncertain  how 
long  Mithridates  HI.  reigned,  but  the  conjectui-e  is  reason- 
able that  he  died  about  b.c,  190, . 

6.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Pbarnaces, 
who  conquered  Sin6p4,  and  made  it  the  royal  I'esidence, 
■n.-^^tpu..  '^^"'''  ^'^-  ^^3-  This  king  soon  afterwards  in- 
nacesL.nbout  voivod  himself  in  a  war  with  Enmenes  of  Perga- 

mus  (see  p.  318),  of  whose  greatly  augmented 
power  he  had  naturally  become  jealoiis.  Rome  endeavored 
to  hinder  hostilities  from  breaking  out,  but  in  b.c.  181  Phar- 
aaces  took  the  field,  oveiTan  Paphlagoni a,  expelling  the  king, 
Morzes  or  Morzias,  and  poured  his  troops  into  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia.  At  first,  he  met  with  considerable  success ; 
bat  after  a  while  the  tide  turned, and  in  b.c.  179  he  was  glad 
to  make  peace  on  condition  of  giving  up  all  his  conquests 
except  the  town  of  Sin8p6.      After  this  we  hear  nothing 
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more  of  him ;  but  he  BCcma  to  have  lived  some  conaidevable 
time  longer,  probably  till  about  b.c,  160, 

7.  Phamaces  I.  was  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Mithridates, 
■who  took  the  name  of  "  Euergetes,"  and  reigned  about  forty 
BeisnofMiOi-  ye3Ts,from  near  b.c.  160  to  120.  He  entered  into 
nbiMtu."cfi'i}0-  alliance  with  Attains  II,,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
^™-  lent  him  important  assistance  in  liis  wars  with 
Pi'asias  XL  of  Bithynia,  aa  154.  A  few  years  later  he  made 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  sent  a  contingent  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  Third  Punic  "War,  ]j.c.  150  to  146,  He  likewise  assisted 
Rome  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  ac.  131,  and  at  its 
close  received  the  Greater  Phvygia  as  the  reward  of  his 
services.  His  end  was  ti-agical.  About  b.c.  120,  his  own 
immediate  attendants  conspired  against  him,  and  assassin- 
ated liim  at  Sinfip6,  where  he  held  his  court, 

8.  Mithridates,  the  eider  of  his  two  sons,  succeeded,  and 
took  the  title  of  "  Eupator,"  for  which,  however,  modem 
itaignofMith-  historlans  have  generally  substituted  the  more 
K^iTn^'^^  high-sounding  epithet  of  "the  Great."  He  was 
iM-M,  undoubtedly  the  most  able  of  all  the  Pontic 
kings,  and  will  bear  compai-ison  with  any  of  the  Asiatic 
monarchs  since  Darius  Hystaspis.  Ascending  the  throne 
while  he  was  still  a  minor,  and  intrusted  to  guardians 
whom  lie  suspected,  it  was  not  till  about  b,c.  112  that  he 
could  undertake  any  important  enterprise.  But  the  interval 
of  about  eight  yeai-s  was  well  employed  in  the  training  of 
his  own  mind  and  body — the  foi-mer  by  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, whereof  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  twenty-five;  the 
latter  by  perpetual  hunting  expeditions  in  the  roughest  and 
most  remote  regions.  On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
assuming  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  realized  at 
once  the  danger  of  his  position  as  raler  of  a  petty  kingdom, 
which  must,  by  its  position  upon  her  borders,  be  almost  im- 
mediately attacked  by  Rome,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance.  Already,  during  his  minority, 
the  grasping  republic  Jiad  seized  his  province  of  Phrygia; 
and  this  was  felt  to  be  merely  a  foretaste  of  the  indignities 
and  injuries  with  which,  so  long  as  he  was  weak,  he  would 
have  to  put  up.  Mithridates  therefore  detennined,  not  un- 
wisely, to  seek  to  strengthen  his  kingdom,  and  to  raise  it 
into  a  condition  in  which  it  might  be  a  ni.atch  for  Rome. 
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With  this  object,  in  is-c.  112,  he  holdly  started  forth  on  a 
career  of  Eiistcra  conquyst.  Here  Rome  could  not  interfere 
Hiaconaueais.  '**^*^  him;  and  in  the  space  of  about  seven  years 
he  had  added  to  his  dominions  the  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, Colchis,  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Chei-sonesuB  Taurica,  or  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  (the  mod- 
ern Crimea),  and  even  the  whole  ti-act  westward  from  that 
point  to  the  Tyras,  or  Dniester.  Having  thus  enlarged  his 
dominions,  and  having  further  strengthened  himself  by  alli- 
ances with  the  wild  tribes  on  the  Danube,  Getre,  Sarmatje, 
and  others,  whom  he  hoped  one  day  to  launch  upon  Italy, 
he  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  and  commenced  a  series  of  in- 
trigues and  intermarriages,  calculated  to  give  him  greater 
power  in  this  quarter. 

Marriage  of  MitJiriilateB's  sister,  Laodice,  to  Ariarathes  VI.,Miigof  Cappn-  ' 
docia,  probably  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign,  about  u.c.  120  to  115.  Mar- 
riage of  his  daa^ter,  Cleopatm,  to  Ttgranes,  king  of  ttte  Grants  Avmsnia, 
aboat  B.C.  96.  Alliance  with  Hicomedes  II.  of  Bithjnia,  for  the  partition  of 
Fnphlagonia,  b.c,  102.  Occupation  of  Galatia  the  same  year.  !First  seizure 
of  Cappadocia,  and  consequent  war  with  Nicomedes  (see  p.  323),  B.C.  9C. 
Kicomeilfla  defeated,  and  Aiiarathes  VII. ,  son  of  Ariarathes  Tl.  and  Laodiee, 
set  np.  Quairel  picked  with  this  prince  by  Mithridates,  who  iniites  him  to 
u  conference  and  mnrders  him,  about  b.c.  94.  Attempt  to  eslablisli  tiis  own 
son  on  (he  Cuppadoclnn  throne  fails,  B.C.  93.  Attempt  to  place  Socrates  on 
the  thi'one  of  BiChynia,  b.c.  90,  also  fdls. 

9.  Althongh  it  must  have  been  evident,  both  to  the  Ko- 
mans  and  to  Mithridates,  that  peace  between  them  could 
Eoptnte  witb  not  be  maintained  much  longer,  yet  neither  party 
Firatwa^fn.a  '^^^  ^^  7^*  prepared  for  an  actual  rapture.  The 
*^'-  hands  of  Rome  were  tied  by  the  condition  of  Ita- 

ly, where  the  "  Social  War  "  impended ;  and  Mithridates  re- 
garded it  as  prudent  to  temporize  a  little  longer.  He  there- 
fore submitted,  in  b.c.  92,  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, which  assigned  Cappadocia  to  a  native  monarch,  Ario- 
bai-zanes,  and  in  n.c.  90  to  another  decree  which  reinstated 
Nicomedes  on  the  throne  of  Bithynia.  When,  however,  in 
the  following  year,  Kicomedes,  encouraged  by  the  Romans, 
proceeded  to  invade  the  Pontic  kingdom,  and  the  demand 
which  Mithridates  made  for  redress  produced  no  result,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  change 
his  policy,  and,  laying  aside  all  pretense  of  friendliness,  com- 
mence tlie  actual  struggle. 
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FiESl  Roman  Was.  The  war  began,  b,c.  83,  wiih  the  invBsion  of  Cap- 
podocia  by  MithridMes,  who  took  possession  of  the  countiy  and  drove  out 
Ariobarzanes.  Bithjnia  was  then  invaded,  and  the  forces  of  Nicomedes 
were  completely  coated  on  the  Amneins.  His  Roman  allies  also  anifered  a 
severe  defeat.  Mithridates  oven'an  Galntia,  Phryg^  and  even  the  Roman 
province  of  Asin,  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor  except  a  few  towns  in 
Lycift  and  Ionia.  HaTing  taken  np  his  winter-qnartevs  at  Pergamus,  he 
gave  the  fatal  order  (hat  all  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  should  on  one  day 
he  massacred — an  order  which  was  generally  obeyed,  and  which  caused  the 
death  of  80,000  persons.  The  next  year,  B.C.  ST,  Milliridates  sent  his  gen- 
eral, Ai'ohelaus,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  into  Greece;  and  in  B.C.  8G 
he  sent  a  second  amiy  to  reinforce  the  first  under  Taxilas.  But  the  !Komans 
onder  Snlla  toUlly  defeated  the  entire  combined  force  at  Chisroneia  in  the 
same  year,  and  Mithridates  liad  to  send  over  a  third  army,  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Doiylaiis.  Hitherto  the  Pontic  prince  had  been  the 
assailant,  and  had  kept  the  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  bat  now  a  change 
occuned.  A  second  Roman  army  under  Fimbria,  a  fclarian  pwtisan,  took 
the  field,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Asia,  made  Mithridates  tremble  for  his 
own  territory.  His  generals  lost  a  great  battle  in  JBithynia,  b,c.  SB,  and  he 
himself,  forced  to  become  a  fugitive,  with  difficulty  avoided  foiling  into  his 
enemies'  hands.  Soon  afterwards  Archelaus  and  Dorylatis  suffered  a  severe 
i-ererse  in  Greece ;  and  Mithridates  felt  himself  obhged  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  first  negotiation  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  B.C.  Si  terms  were  agreed 
upon.  The  Pon^c  prince  snrreudered  al!  his  conqnests,  agreed  to  pay  a  sum 
of  2000  talents  (nearly  half  a  million  sterling)  lo  indemnify  Rome  for  the 
cost  of  the  wai',  and  also  delivered  into  the  victor's  hands  a  fieet  of  seventy 
ships.  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes  were  restored  to  their  kingdoms,  and 
the  Roman  aulhorily  was  i-e-established  in  the  province  of  "Asia." 

10.  TfiG  disasters  suffered  hy  Mithridates  in  the  Koman 
War  encouraged  the  nations  which  he  had  subjected  in  the 
Bevoits,  and  East  to  revolt.  The  kingdom  of  tlie  Bosporus 
mauWar^.o.  threw  off  its  allegiance,  the  Colchians  rebelled, 
33-62.  and  othei'  nations  in  the  same  quarter  showed 

symptoms  of  disaffection.  Mithiidates  proceeded  to  collect 
a  large  fleet  and  army  for  the  redaction  of  the  rebels,  when 
his  enterprise  had  to  be  relinquished  on  account  of  a  second 
and  wholly  unprovoked  Roman  War.  Murena,  the  Roman 
commander  in  Asia,  suddenly  attacked  him,  almost  without 
a  pretext,  b.c.  83 ;  and  it  w^  not  till  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year  that  peace  was  re-established. 

Second  Romas  War.  Mnrena  invades  Pontus  at  the  instigation  of 
Archelatis,  who,  having  incm'red  the  suspicion  of  ill-faith,  had  fled  from  the 
court  of  his  master  and  been  rec^ved  with  honor  by  the  Romans.  Mithri- 
dates makes  no  resistance,  but  sends  to  liome  lo  complain,  b.c.  83.  The 
Sonale  by  a  legate  commands  Mnrana  to  desist;  but,  disregarding  the  in- 
junction, he  prepares  fbr  a  second  iuvssion.     Mithridates  meets  him  on  the 
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banliB  of  the  Hnljs,  and  gains  a  complete  vietocy,  Murana  escapes  with 
difficulty  into  Phiy^a,  while  Cappadocia  is  occupied  by  Miihridatts.  The 
SeuaCe  now  sends  a  second  legate,  and  peace  is  restored,  Mithridates  onee 
more  evacuating  Cappadocia,  B.C.  83. 

11.  The  conclusion  of  the  Second  Koman  War  allowed 
Mithildatea  to  complete  the  reduction  of  his  revolted  sub- 
^^  ■  jects,  which  he  accomplished  without  much  diffi- 
tor  the  final  culty  between  the  years  b.c.  81  and  74.  He  suf- 
etrusgie.  fered,  however,  during  this  interval,  some  heavy 
losses  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  subdue  the  Achteans 
of  the  Caiicasus.  But  it  was  not  eo  much  in  wai-s  as  in 
preparations  for  war  that  the  Pontic  monarch  employed  the 
breathing-space  allowed  him  by  the  Romans  after  the  failure 
of  the  attack  of  Murena.  Vast  efforfa  were  made  by  him  to 
collect  and  discipline  a  formidable  army ;  troops  were  gath- 
ered fi-om  all  q«ai'te]'a,  even  fi'om  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; 
the  Roman  ai-ms  and  training  were  adopted ;  fresh  alliances 
were  concluded  or  attempted ;  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the 
number  of  400  ti-iremes ;  nothing  was  left  undone  that  care 
or  energy  could  accomplish  towards  the  construction  of  a 
power  which  might  faMy  hope  to  hold  its  own  when  the 
time  for  a  final  trial  of  strength  with  Rome  should  arrive. 

Alliance  of  Mithridates  with  Sertorins,  alwiut  B.C.  75.  Kenewalof  the  al- 
liance with  'Rgranes.  Att«mpts  to  conclude  treaties  with  Phraates,  king  of 
PavtJiia,  and  with  various  Scythic  chiefs.  Sarmatians,  Scjths,  and  Bastarnse 
are  induced  to  serre  in  the  Pontic  army. 

12.  The  anned  truce  might  have  continued  some  years 
longer,  for  Mithridates  still  hoped  to  increase  bis  power,  and 
Breaking  ont  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  war  in  Spain  against 
^^n™M,  the  rebel  Sertoiius,  had  not  the  death  of  Kico- 
ftc.  T4.  medes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  b.c.  74,  brought 
abont  a  crisis.  That  monarch,  having  no  issue,  followed  the 
example  of  Attains,  king  ofPergamus,in  leaving  his  domin- 
ions by  will  to  the  Roman  people.  Had  Mithridates  allow- 
ed Rome  to  take  possession,  the  Pontic  kingdom  would  have 
been  laid  open  to  attack  along  the  whole  of  its  westem  bor- 
der ;  Rome  would  have  been  brought  within  five  days'  mai-ch 
of  Sin6p& ;  and  thus  the  position  of  Pontus,  when  war  broke 
out,  would  have  been  greatly  weakened.  Mithridates  thei-e- 
fore  resolved  to  seize  Bithynia  before  Rome  could  occupy  it. 
But  this  act  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  since  the 
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lionor  of  the  gi'cat  republic  could  not  allow  of  her  tamely 
submitting  to  the  seizure  of  what  she  regarded  as  her  own 
property, 

13.  The  Third  War  of  Mithi-idates  with  Romi;,  which 
broke  out  in  b,C,  74,  was  protracted  to  B.C.  65,  and  thus  last- 
Generni  cd  nearly  nine  years.    The  scene  of  the  war  was 

wnr.  CausB^s  Asia,  Its  result  was  scarcely  doubtful'from  the 
of  tte  Ho^^*  &vst,  for  the  Asiatic  levies  of  Mithridates,  though 
mans.  armed  after  the  Homan  fashion  and  disciplined  to 

a  certain  extent,  were  no  match  for  the  trained  veterans  of 
the  Roman  legions.  The  protraction  of  the  war  was  owing, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  Pontic 
monai-cb,  who  created  aiiny  after  arrny,  and  who  gradually 
learnt  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  pitched  battles,  and  wasting 
the  power  of  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  falling 
on  his  detachments,  entangling  him  in  difficult  ground,  and 
otherwise  bars^sing  and  annoying  him.  It  was  further  ow- 
ing to  the  participation  in  it  of  a  new  foe,  Tigranes,  who 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  neighbor  and  connection  a  foi-ee 
exceeding  his  own,  and  very  considerable  I'esources,  Rome 
was  barely  capable  of  contending  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  two  such  kingdoms  as  those  ofPontus  and  Armenia; 
and  up  to  the  close  of  rc.  67,  though  her  generals  had  gain- 
ed many  signal  victories,  she  had  made  no  great  impression 
on  either  of  her  two  adversaries.  The  war,  if  conducted 
without  any  change  of  plan,  might  still  have  continued  for 
another  decade  of  years,  before  the  power  of  resistance  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  kings  would  have  been  exhausted.  But 
the  genius  of  Pompey  devised  a  scheme  by  which  an  imme- 
.diate  and  decisive  result  was  made  attainable.  His  treaty 
with  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  brought  a  new  power  into 
the  field — a  power  fully  capable  of  turaing  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  aide  whei-eto  it  attached  itself.  The  attitude  of 
Phraates  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  b,c,  66  paralyzed 
Tigranes ;  and  the  Pontic  monarch,  deprived  of  the  succore 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  greatly  depended,  though  he  still 
resisted,  and  even  fought  a  battle  against  his  new  antago- 
nist, was  completely  and  manifestly  overmatched.  Defeat- 
ed near  the  Armenian  border  by  the  Romans  under  Pom- 
pey, and  forbidden  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Ai'menia  by  his  timid 
and  suspicious  brother-in-law,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield 
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Ilia  home  dominions  to  the  victor,  and  to  retire  to  those  re- 
mote territories  of  which  he  had  become  possessed  by  con- 
quest. Even  Pompey  shrank  from  following  bis  beaten  foe 
into  these  inhospitable  regions,  and  witb  the  passage  of 
Mithridatee  across  the  river  Phasis,  his  third  war  with  Rome 
came  to  an  end. 

Details  of  the  War.  b.c.  74.  Advance  of  Mithridtites  thvongli  Bi- 
thjTiia.  His  victory  over  Cotta.  Sieges  of  Chaleedon  and  Cjzicos. — b.c. 
73.  Siege  of  Cyiicos  abandoned.  Great  losses  of  Mithridaws.  His  aimy 
defeated  by  LucuUus.  Double  defeat  of  his  fleet.  He,  howevei',  takes  Hera- 
cleia  Pontica,  and,  Tetuming  to  bis  capital,  raises  a  fiesh  army,  and  lakes  np 
aposition  atCabdra. — b.c.  72.  Lucullns  besieges  Amisus,  but  when  Mitjiii- 
dates  does  not  move  to  its  relief,  he  raiees  the  siege  and  marches  npon  Ca- 
beira.  Numerous  partial  encounters  follow.  At  length  Mithridates  deter- 
mines to  move  his  camp,  whereupon  a  panic  ensues;  his  anny  is  attacked 
and  routed,  and  he  himself  with  difficulty  escapes  and  flies  to  Tigranes,  in 
Armenia. — b.o.  71  to  70,  A  pnoso  in  the  war  now  occurs,  while  the  Romans 
endsavor  to  persuade  Tigi'anes  to  surrender  Mithridates.  On  hia  final  re- 
fusal, B.o.  70,  he  too  is  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  war  is  transferred 
into  his  territories. — b.o.  69.  Great  victory  of  Lncullus  over  Tigranes,  near 
Tigranocerta,  and  capture  of  that  city.  Inefteclual  appeal  of  Mithridates  to 
the  Parthian  king,  Phraates.— b.c.  68.  Second  victory  of  Lncullas  over  Ti- 
granes and  Mithridates  at  Artaxata.  Siege  of  Nisibis.  Mithridates  retunis 
with  an  army  to  Pontus,  defeats  FabJas,  and  shuts  him  up  in  Cabeira, — B.C. 
6T.  Great  victory  of  Mithridates  over  Triarins :  7000  Romans  shun.  Aclion 
of  LueuIhiB  paralyzed  by  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers.  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  recover  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.— B.C.  66.  Lncullns  recalled,  and 
Pompey  sent  into  Asia,  Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  made  with  Phraa- 
tes. Tigranes  devotes  all  his  (jfbrts  to  the  defense  of  his  sonthem  frontier. 
Mithridates  lelreats  before  Pompey,  but  is  compelled  to  fight  at  gi-eat  disad- 
vantage, and  loses  almost  bis  whole  army.  He  flies  to  Synoria,  where  he 
once  more  collects  a  force,  and  prepares  to  move  into  Armenia ;  bnt  Tigranes 
dechnes  to  receive  him,  and  he  therefore  retreats  eastward,  crosses  tbe  Phasia 
and  winters  at  Dioscuiias,  in  the  modem  Mingrelia.  The  war  now  comes  to 
an  end,  thongh  no  peace  is  made,  Mithridates  having  practically  relinqnished 
liis  kingdom  and  withdrawn  to  regions  whither  Rome  does  not  care  to  follow 

14.  Mithridates,  in  b.c.  65,  retreated  from  Dioscurias  to 
PanticapEeum,  and  established  himself  in  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus.  Such  a  principality  was,  however,  too  narrow 
for  his  ambition.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  come  to 
.  terms  with  Pompey,  he  formed  the  wild  design  of  renewing 
the  struggle  with  Rome  by  attacking  her  in  a  new  quarter. 
It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  westward  round  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
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Roman  frontier,  perhaps  even  to  inarcli  upon  Italy.  But  nei- 
ther Iiis  soliiiers  nor  his  near  relatives  were  willing  to  em- 
hark  in  so  wild  a  project.  Its  announcement  caused  general 
disaffection,  which  at  last  ended  in  conspiracy.  His  own 
son,  Pharnacea,  headed  the  malcontents ;  and  the  aged  mon- 
arch, finding  no  support  in  any  quai-ter,  caused  himself  to  be 
dispatched  by  one  of  hie  guards,  b.c.  63.  The  bulk  of  Pon- 
tus  became  a  Koman  province,  though  a  portion  continued 
till  the  time  of  Nero  to  be  ruled  by  princes  belonging  to  the 
old  royal  stock. 

Among  works  on  the  kingdom  ofPontua  may  be  mentioned  the  foliowing : 

FoY-VilLlANT,  J.,  Seges  Ponti,  in  hia  AduEiuemdaniin  Lnperima.  (see  p. 
521). 

Woltbesdohf,  3.  E.,  Commentdlio  vitaia  Mit&ridatis  Magmper  annos 
dige^tam  sislens.     Gottingie,  1312. 

Clinton,  H.  F.,  Kings  ofPontm,  in  hia  Fasti  Ilelknid,  vol.  iii,,  Aplicn- 
dix,  dmp.  viii. 

V.     KINGDOM  or  CAPPADOCIA. 

1.  After  the  division  of  the  Cappadoeian  satrapy  into  two 
provinces,  a  northern  and  a  southern  (see  p.  326),  the  latter 
iLdependente  continued  subject  to  Peraia,  the  government  be- 
Sirath^^L  'tig'  however,  hereditary  in  a  branch  of  the  same 
II.O.S31.  '  family  which  had  made  itself  independent  in  the 
northern  province.  The  Datames  and  Ariamnes  of  Diodonis 
held  thia  position,  and  are  not  to  be  i-egai-ded  as  independent 
kings-  It  was  only  when  the  successes  of  Alexander  loosed 
the  bands  wliich  held  the  Persian  empire  together  (e.g.  331) 
that  the  satrap,  Ariarathes,  the  son  of  Aiiamnes,  assumed  the 
airs  of  independence,  and,  resisting  the  attack  of  Perdiccas, 
was  by  him  defeated,  made  a  prisoner,  and  crucified,  ac.  322. 

2  Perdiccas,  having  subjected  Cappadocia,  made  over  his 
conqnest  to  Eumenes,  who  continued,  nominally  at  any  rate, 
Eeignof  Art-  its  rulcr  until  his  death  in  B.C.  316.  Cappadocia 
about^la"  ^^^  revolted  under  Ariarathes  II.,  the  nephew  of 
315-280.  Ariarathes  L,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Macedo- 

nian general,  Amyntas,  expelled  the  foreign  garrisons,  and  re- 
established the  independence  of  his  conntry.  No  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  dispossess  him  either  by  Antig- 
onus  or  Seleucua ;  and  Ariarathes  left  his  crown  to  the  eld- 
est of  hia  sons,  Ariamnes,  probably  abont  Ka  280. 

3.  The  next  two  kings,  Ariamnes,  and  his  son,  Ariarathes 
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HI.,  are  little  heard  of  in  history :  they  appear  to  have  reigii- 
ReieuaofAri-  ^^  qoletly  b«t  inglonously.  A  fi-ieodly  connee- 
™nes  ms  tioii  l)etwee^  the  royal  houses  of  Cappadocia  and 
in.,  about  Syria  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  former, 
"■"■  ■  -who  obtained  as  a  wife  for  his  much-loved  son, 
StratonicS,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theus.  The  two 
reigus  of  Ariamnes  and  Ariarathes  III.  appear  to  have  coi  - 
ered  a  space  of  aboat  sixty  yeai-s,  from  b.c.  280  to  220.  Ari- 
arathes  IIL  left  the  crown  to  a  son,  beai-ing  the  same  name, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  an  infant. 

4.  The  reign  of  Ariarathea  IV.  is  remarkable  as  being 
that  which  ended  the  comparative  isolation  of  Cappadocia, 
Kei  D  of  Ar[.  ^"^  brought  the  kingdom  into  close  relation  with 
arafliaaiv.,  the  Other  monarchies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  only 
with  them,  but  also  with  the  great  republic  of 
the  West.  The  history  of  Cappadocia  is  henceforth  inextri- 
cably intermixed  with  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  has  been  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  in  what 
has  been  said  of  them.  Ariarathes  IV.,  who  was  the  first 
cousin  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  married  in  b,c.  192  his  daugh- 
ter. Antiochis,  and,  being  thus  doubly  connected  with  the 
Seleiicid  family,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  Syrian 
king,  assisted  him  in  his  war  against  Rome,  and  bore  his 
part  in  the  great  battle  of  Magnesia  by  which  the  power  of 
the  Syrian  empire  was  broken,  b.c.  190.  Having  thus  incur- 
red the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  their  power,  Ai-iarathes  proceed- 
ed, in  B.C.  18S,  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  and  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Roman  prot&ffi,  Eumenes,  which  was  cemented  by  a 
marriage,  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  offended  republic  and 
obtained  favorable  terms.  Ariarathes  then  assisted  Eume- 
nes in  his  war  with  Pharnaces  of  Pontus,  b.c.  183  to  119,  af- 
ter which  he  was  engaged  in  a  prolonged  quarrel  with  the 
Gauls  of  Galatia,  who  wished  to  annex  a  poition  of  his  terri- 
tory. He  continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Rome 
from  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  b.c.  188  till  his  death  in  the 
winter  of  aa  168-2.    His  reign  lasted  flfly-eight, years. 

Ariarathea  IV.  most  have  been  married  at  least  twice.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  a  ilanghter,  married  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamns,  in  B.C.  188.  By  his 
second,  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  he  hnd  a  son,  Mitli- 
ridates,  wlio  took  (lie  niime  of  Ariarathea  at  his  accession.  -  He  had  also  two 
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other  reputed  sons  by  Antiochis,  Aiiarathee,  and  Holopheraes  ov  Oi'opliemes, 
BUpposititiouH  children  whom  Aiitiochis  had  imposed  upon  liiin  when  she 
thoaght  hei'self  barren. 

5.  Ariai-athes  V.,  surnamed  "Philopator"  from  the  aifec- 
tion  which  he  bore  his  father,  maintained  the  alliance  be- 
EeiimofAti.  ''"^^'^  Cappadocia  and  Rome  with  great  fidelity, 
nrnaissv.,      Solicited  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  enter  into  alli- 

H.0. 162-131.  -    ,      ,  -  n  , .       ~        ., 

ance  wita  nim  and  to  connect  his  iamdy  with 
that  of  the  Selencidte  once  more  by  a  maiTiage,  he  declined 
out  of  regard  for  Rome.  Angered  by  his  refusal,  Demetrius 
Bet  up  against  him  the  pi-etender,  Orophernea,  b,c.  158,  and 
for  a  time  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, with  the  help  of  Attains  11.,  restored  Mm  in  the  year 
following.  After  this  Ariarathea  lent  Attains  important  aid 
in  Ilia  war  with  Priisias  of  Bithynia,  b.c.  156  to  I6i,  and 
when  Aristonicua  attempted  to  resist  the  Roman  occupation 
of  that  province,  b.c.  133,  he  joined  the  Romans  in  pei-son, 
and  lost  his  life  in  their  cause,  b.c,  131. 

The  character  of  AriaratJies  V.  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  those 
of  almost  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  student  of  philosophy,  andmade 
Cappadocia  a  residence  of  learned  men.  Out  of  respect  for  bis  father  he 
would  accept  no  share  in  the  government  during  his  lifetime.  When  Artax- 
ias  of  Armenia  suggesiad  to  bim  an  iniquitous  appropriation  of  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  he  not  only  declined  the  overture,  but  was  indignant  that  it  had 
been  made  to  him.  Ho  cruel  or  perfidious  deed  of  hia  doing  is  upon  record. 
He  conciliated  the  aifeclion  of  his  subjectB  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
neighbors.  The  history  of  the  three  centuries  after  Alexander  shows  us  no 
other  monarch  who  led  so  pm'e  and  blameless  a  life. 

6.  Ariarathes  V.  seems  to  have  left  behind  him  as  many 
as  six  sons,  none  of  whom,  however,  had  reached  maturity. 
Regemyot  Lao^lc^,  therefore,  the  queen-mother,  became  re- 
Laodi^ai^d  geut ;  and,  being  an  ambitious  and  nosci-npuious 
arathesvi.,  woman,  she  contrived  to  poison  five  out  of  her  six 
""  '  eons  before  they  were  of  age  to  reign,  and  so  kept 
the  government  in  her  own  hands.  One,  the  youngest,  was 
preserved,  like  the  Jewish  king,  Jo  ash,  by  his  near  relatives; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Laodic6,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  pop- 
ular indignation,  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes  VL  Little  is  known  of  this  king,  except  that  he 
made  alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  married  a  sis- 
ter of  that  monarch,  named  also  Laodicfi,  about  B.C.  115.  By 
her  he  had  two  sons,  both  named  Ariarathes.     He  was  mur- 
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dered  by  an  emissary  of  Mithridates,  ac.  96,  when  his  sona 
weivj  juat  growing  into  men. 

1.  On  the  removal  of  Ai'iarathes  VI.  his  dominions  were 
seized  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mithridates,  who  designed  to 
HeimisofAri-  asBume  the  rule  of  them  himself;  but  Laodic^,  the 
Braaesvn.,  ividow  of  the  late  king,  having  called  in  the  aid 
of  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  she  man-ied,  Mith- 
ridates, in  order  to  retain  his  hold  on  Cappadocia,  found  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  country  its  own  monarch, 
thea  V1II-,  and  accordingly  set  up  as  king,  B.C.  96  or-  95,  Ari- 
"""'  "  arathes  VII.,  elder  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  and  con- 
sequently the  legitimate  monarch.  This  prince,  however, 
showing  himself  toi>  independent,  Mithridates,  in  b.c  94,  in- 
vited him  to  a  eonfei-ence  and  slew  him;  after  which  he 
placed  on  the  throne  a  son  of  his  own,  aged  eight  years, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Ariarathcs.  But  the  Cappado- 
cians  rose  in  rebellion  against  this  attempt,  and  I'aised  to 
the  throne  another  Aiiarathes,  the  son  of  Ariarathes  VI., 
and.  the  younger  brother  of  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  establish  himself;  but  was  driven  out  by  Mithridates 
and  died  shortly  afterwards.  By  the  death  of  this  prince  the 
old  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct ;  and  though 
pi-etenders  to  the  throne,  claiming  a  royal  descent,  were  put 
forward  both  by  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes,  yet,  as  the  nul- 
lity of  these  claims  was  patent,  Rome  permitted  the  Cappa- 
docians  to  choose  themselves  a  new  sovereign,  which  they 
did  in  b.c.  93,  when  Ariobarzanes  was  proclaimed  king, 

8.  Ariobarzanes  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he 
was  expelled  by  Tigi-anes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  forced  to  fly 
to  Rome  for  protection.  The  Romans  reinstated 
baraanea  I.,  him  in  the  next  year,  B.C.  92 ;  and  he  reigned  in 
11.0. 93,8*.  peace  for  four  years,  b.c.  92  to  88,  when  he  was 
.  again  ejected,  this  time  by  Mithridates,  who  seized  his  terri- 
tories, and  i-etained  possession  of  them  during  the  whole  of 
his  first  war  with  the  Romans.  At  the  peace,  made  in  e.c. 
84,  Ariobarzanes  was  once  more  restored.  He  now  continued 
undisturbed  till  B.C.  67,  when  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  in 
combination  drove  him  from  bia  kingdom  for  the  third  time, 
afler  which,  in  rc.  66,  he  received  bia  third  restoration  at  tbe 
hands  of  Pompey.  About  two  years  later  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Ariobarzanes. 
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9.  Ariobarzanes  II.,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  began  to  reigti 
probably  in  b.c.  64.  He  took  tbe  titles  of  "Eusebes"  (the 
HeignofArio.  ^^0"^)  ^iid  "Pbilorhomseus"  (lover  of  the  Ro- 
iiaranneeiL,    nians),  and  appears  to  have  aimed  steadily  at 

deserving  the  latter  appellation.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  please  all  parties  in  the  civil  wars.  Ariobarza- 
nes sided  with  Pompey  against  Cfflsar,  and  owed  it  to  the 
magnaiiiraity  of  the  latter  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  after  Pharsalia,  but  forgiven  and  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  territory.  In  the  next  civil  war  he  was  less  foi-- 
tnnate.  Having  ventured  to  oppose  the  "Liberators,"  he 
was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  Cassias,  b,c.  42,  after  he  had 
reigned  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years, 

10.  After  Philippi,  Antony  conferred  the  crown  of  Cap- 
padocia  on  Arlai-athes  IX.,  the  son  (apparently)  of  the  last 
Eeisna  oEAtl-  ^™S-  ^^  ^^^  1^*  l<*igj  however,  before  this  prince 
»raa™ix.  _    lost  his  favor,  and,  in  b.c.  36,  he  was  put  to  death 

■  by  Antony's  orders,  who  wanted  his  throne  for 
Archelafls,  one  of  his  creatures.  Ai-ehelatis,  the  grandson  of 
Mithridates's  general  of  the  same  name,  ruled  Cappadocia 
from  B.C.  36  to  a.d,  15,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Tiberius,  who  had  been  offended  by  the  circumstance  that 
Archelafls  paid  him  no  attention  when  he  was  in  voluntary 
exile  at  Rhodes.  Archelatis  in  vain  endeavored  to  excuse 
himself:  he  was  retained  at  Rome  by  the  tyrant,  and  died 
there,  either  of  a  disease,  or  possibly  by  his  own  hand,  about 
A.D.  1 7.  His  kingdom  was  then  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province. 

On  the  Cf^pailocian  history,  see  Clinton's  Kings  of  Cappadocia,  in  his 
Fasti  Helleidd,  voi,  iii..  Appendix,  chap,  ix. 


VI.  KINGDOM  OP  THE  GItEATEE  AEMENIA. 
■1.  Armenia,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  batlle  ofljjsus, 
B.C.  301,  formed  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Scleucidse,  re- 
independence  volted  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by 
^"jm''^Bar-  ^^^  Romans,  rc.  190,  and  became  split  up  into 
lymonarebB.  ^^g  kingdoms,  Armenia  Major  and  Armenia  Mi- 
nor, the  latter  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  first  king  of  Armenia  Major  was  Artaxias,  who  had  been 
a  general  of  Antiochus.    He  built  Artax'ata,  the  capital,  and 
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reigned  probably  about  twenty-five  yeare,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  naade  prisoner  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  about  b.c.  165,  who  recovered  Armenia  to  the  Syrian 
empire.  How  long  the  subjection  continued  is  uncertain ; 
but  about  B.C.  100  we  find  an  Armenian  king  mentioned,  who 
eeems  to  be  independent,  and  who  canies  on  war  with  the 
Parthian  monarch,  Mithridates.  This  king,  who  is  called  by 
Justin  Ortoadistes,  appears  to  have  been  succeeded,  b.c.  96, 
by  the  greatest  of  the  Aimenian  monai-chs,  Tigranes  I.,  who 
took  the  part  already  described  (snpra,  p.  332)  in  the  great 
,  war  between  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans. 

2,  Tigranes  I.,  who  was  a  descendant  df  Artaxias,  raised 
Armenia  from  the  condition  of  a  petty  kingdom  to  a  powei^ 
Eeign  of  Ti-  f"l  and  extensive  empire.  Compelled  in  his  early 
^^^  Efis'""  ysiirs  to  purchase  a  peace  of  the  Parthians  by  a 
early  wara.  cession  of  territory,  he  soon  afterwards,  about  B.C. 
90  to  87,  not  only  recovered  his  provinces,  but  added  to  his 
dominions  the  important  countries  of  Atropat4n4  and  Gor- 
dyfiiie  (or  Upper  Mesopotamia),  chastising  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch on  his  own  soil,  and  gaining  for  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  then  determined  to  attack  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
which  was  verging  to  its  fall  under  Philip,  eon  of  Grypus. 
Having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  be  easily  made  himself  master 
of  the  entire  Syrian  territory,  including  the  province  of  Ci- 
licia;  and  for  fourteen  years,  b.c.  83  to  69,  his  dominions 
reached  across  tho  whole  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  borders 
of  Pamphylia  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  during 
War  wiih  tue  *^^^^  years  that  he  founded  his  gi-eat  capital  of 
EomanB,  jto.  Tigranocerta,  and  gave  grievous  oifense  to  Kome 
by  his  conduct  towards  her  prot^^,  Ariobarzanes 
of  Cappadocia,  whose  ten-itory  he  ravaged,  b.c.  75,  carrying 
off  more  than  300,000  people.  Soon  afterwards  he  added  to 
the  offense  by  receiving  and  supporting  Mithridates,  and 
thus  ho  drew  tho  Roman  arms  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
Wae  or  TioitVKBa  with  Kome.  b.c.  C9.  Tigranes  invades  Lycaonia. 
Lucolliis  proceeds  into  Armenia,  defeats  Hfithrobaraanes,  and  tlireatens  Ti- 
grauoCerla.    Ticranea  Bui«4eE  to  tlie  relief  of  K«  capital.    Giana.  isatiw  ^~ 

Defectioa  of  Syria,  which  is  given  to  Antiochus  Aaiaticue,  ^e  son  of  Eiise- 
bes. — B.O.  68.  Tigranes,  aocompanied  by  Mithridates,  retreats  to  the  Arme- 
nian higUands,  whither  they  arc  followed  by  LucuUns.  Battle  near  Artax- 
Bta,  another  RomaD  rictoiy.     Disafiectjon  of  the  tiix>ps  of  Luculius  prevents 
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any  farther  successes.  LucuUua  quits  Armenia,  and  marches  soutliwai-d 
into  Mesopotamia.  Siege  and  Ml  of  Hisibia. — b.c.  67.  Tigranes  and  Mith- 
ridates  take  the  offensive ;  the  latter  recovers  Pontus ;  the  former  reoccupies 
CappHdocia,  and  invades  Armenia  Minor.  The  movements  of  Lucullus  are 
pHralyzed  by  the  disaffection  of  his  troops.— b.c.  6G.  Command  of  Pompey, 
who  allies  himself  witli  the  Parthian  king,  Phraaies.  Relwllion  of  the  young 
Tigranes,  who  is  supported  by  Phraaies  against  his  father.  Invasion  of  Ar- 
menia by  Phraates.  Se<Mnd  invasion,  later  in  the  year,  by  Pompey.  Sub- 
mission of  Tigranes.     Terms  granted  him. 

3.  The  result  of  the  war  with  Rome  was  the  loss  by  Ti- 
granes of  all  his  conquests.  He  retained  merely  his  original 
Later  yaara  of  kingdom  of  the  Greater  Armenia.  The  fidelity, 
Tigpoaes.  however,  which  he  showed  towards  Pompey  led 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions,  e.c.  66,  by  the  addition 
of  Gordy6n6 ;  and  the  Eoman  alliance  was  othei-wise  seiTice- 
able  to  him  in  the  war  which  he  continued  to  wage  witli  Par- 
thia.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  b.c.  55,  eleven  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  liis  peace  with  Rome,  and  one  year 
before  the  expedition  of  Crassus_, 

4.  Tigranes  was  succeeded  by  his  eon,  Artavaades  I.,  who 
began  his  i-eign  by  following  out  the  later  policy  of  his  fa- 
Eai    ofArta-  ^^^'^'  ^^^  endeavoring  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
vaeSea  i.a.c.  the  Komans.    He  bore  a  part  in  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Crassus  against  the  Paithians,  b.c.  54 ; 

and  it  was  only  when  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  advanced 
against  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from 
Rome,  that  he  consented  to  a  Parthian  alliance,  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Orodes's  eon,  Pacorus.  Thia  led  him, 
when  Pacorus  invaded  Syria,  b.c.  51,  to  take  up  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  Romans.  But,  at  a  later  date,  when  An- 
tony threatened  the  Parthians,  b.c.  38,  he  again  espoused  the 
Roman  side,  and  took  part  in  that  general's  expedition  into 
Media  AtropatSn4,  which  turned  out  unfortunately.  Antony 
attributed  hia  repulse  to  Artavasdes  deserting  him  in  his  dif 
iicultiee,  and  therefore  invaded  his  country,  in  b.c  34,  obtain- 
ed possession  of  hk  peraon,  and  can-ied  him  into  captivity. 
Cleopatra  afterwards,  b.o.  30,  put  Artavasdes  to  death. 

It  is  worth  remark  that  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  culture  in  Ar- 
menia at  this  period.  Its  character  was  Greek.  Tigranes  I.  striielt  coins 
with  a  Greek  legend.  Aitavasdes  I.  wrote  speeches,  tragedies,  and  even  Jiia- 
toiical  worlis  in  the  Greek  language. 

5.  On  the  captivity  of  Artavasdes,  the  Amienians  conferred 
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the  royal  dignity  on  Artiixias  II.,  his  son.  At  first  the  Ro- 
ReignotAr-  '^^"■''^j  i"  Conjunction  with  Artavasdes  of  Atropa- 
^laa  11.,  ito.  tSn^,  drove  him  out ;  but  during  the  ati-uggle  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Antony  he  returned,  defeated 
the  AtropatSnian  monai-ch,  and  took  him  prisonei-.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  command  for  a  massacre  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  Armenia,  which  accordingly  took  place.  He  reigned 
from  B.C.  34  to  1 9,  when  he  was  murdered  by  hia  relations. 

6.  The  Romans  now  brought  forward  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Tigranee,  the  brother  of  Artaxias  U., 
who  was  installed  in  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius  at  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  and  ruled  the  country  as  Tigranes  II. 
From  this  time  Aiinenian  independence  was  really  at  an 
end.  The  titular  monarchs  were- mere  puppets,  mamtained 
in  their  position  by  the  Roman  emperoi-s  or  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  alternately  exercised  a  pi-epon derating  influence 
over  the  country.  At  length  Armenia  was  made  into  a  Ro- 
man province  by  Trajan,  B.a  114. 

A  geneitil  Sietori/ j>/ Araiema  fram  tbe  earliest  times  to  !iis  own  day  waa 
ivriiten  in  the  Armenian  Inngoage  by  Moses  Choeenensis,  abont  a.d.  430 
to  450.  It  embodies  tlie  national  ti'aditions,  and  posEeeses  thus  a  cerlain 
amonjit  of  interest ;  but  it  ia  contradicted  bj  classical  writers,  contemporary 
wiUi  tbe  events,  on  so  many  points  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  possessing 
more  than  a  veiy  slight  historical  value.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Whistoh,  and  pdblished  in  a  single  ito  volnme.    London,  1736. 

Lists  of  the  Armenian  kings  from  Arlaxias  downward  have  been  colletted 
by  Foy-Vaillast,  in  his  Arsaeidamm  imperiiim  (Api>endix,  Elenchusregvm 
-Imeniffi  Majoris),  by  Bbotiek  in  liis  notes  to  Tacitus  fvol.  i.  pp.  426  to 
43g),  and  others. 

VJI.  KINGDOM  or  ARMENIA  MINOR. 
The  kingdom  of  Armenia  Minoi-  was  founded  by  Zaria- 
di-as,  a  general  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  about  the  same  time 
DaraiAoB  ot  that  Aitaxias  founded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
Som'"i.'*iSu'  Major,!,  e., about  b,c.190.  It  continued  a  sepa- 
10A.D.T3.  rate  state,  governed  by  the  descendants  of  the 
founder,  till  the  time  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  his  dominions  by  that  ambitious  prince.  Subse- 
quently it  fell  almost  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  generally  attached  to  one  oj-  other  of  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  it 
was  converted  into  a  Roman  province.     The  names  of  the 
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early  kings  after  Zariadras  aro  unknown.  Among  tlie  later 
were  a  Cotys,  contemporary  with  Caligala,  a.d.  47,  and  an 
Anatobalus,  contemporary  with  Nero,  a.o,  54.  The  latter 
prince  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Herods. 


Till.     KINGDOM  OF  BACTKIA. 

1.  The  Baotdan  satrapy  was  for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  only  nominally  subject  to  any  of  the  so-called 
->.  .     ...      "  S  access  org."     But,  about  B.C.  305,  Seleucua  Ni- 

Orleln  of  the  .     ,  .     ^   .  ■  -,•  -  .       n     ,  i 

wngdom,  cator  ju  his  Oiiental  expedition  received  the  suw- 
"'  ^'^  mission  of  the  governor ;  and  from  that  date  till 
the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Antioehns  Theus,  Bactria  -con- 
tinued to  be  a  province  of  the  Syrian  empire.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  personal  character  of  Antioehus  Theus,  and  his 
entanglement  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  which 
taxed  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  encouraged  the  remoter 
provinces  to  revolt;  and  about  b.c.  255  Diodotus,  satrap  of 
Bactria,  declared  himself  independent,  and  became  the  found- 
er of  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

2.  Little  is  known  of  Diodotus  I.  beyond  the  date  of  his 
accession,  and  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  his  reign  from 
„  .  „„.  about  E.C.  255  to  237.  It  is  possible  that  about 
dotnsi.jabont  Rc.  244  he  (nominally  at  any  rate)  submitted  to 

Ptolemy  Euergetes;  and  probable  that  when 
Seleucus  Oallinicus  made  his  fii-st  attack  on  Paithia,  Diodo- 
tus lent  him  assistance,  and  obtained  in  return  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  independence.  He  appeai-s  to  have  died 
during  the  expedition  of  Callinicus,  which  is  assigned  prob- 
ably to  the  year  ac.  237.  At  hia  death  he  left  the  crown  to 
a  son  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  in  ils  origin 
purely  Greek,  and  that  thus  it  stands  in  marked  conti'ast  with  the  Parthian. 
The  coins  of  Diodolns  I.  are  excellent  in  type;  tliey  liave  whoUy  Gi-eek 
legends. 

3.  Diodotus  II.,  who  succeeded  Diodotus  I.  about  rc.  237, 
pui-sued  a  policy  quite  different  fi-om  that  of  his  father.  In- 
EeignofDio-  stcad  of  lending  aid  to  Callinicus,  he  concluded  a 
dutnB  IL  treaty  with  Areaces  II.  (Tiridates),  the  Parthian 
king,  and  probably  assisted  him  in  the  great  battle  by  which 
Parthian  independence  was  regarded  as  finally  established. 
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Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  king ;  nor  can  it  even  be  <\&- 
termmed  whether  it  was  he  or  his  eon  who  was  removed  by 
Euthydemus,  when  that  prince  seized  the  crown,  about  b.c. 
222. 

4.  Euthydemus,  the  thii-d  known  Bactrian  king,  was  a 
Greek  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  circumstances  iin- 
Heign  otEa-  der  whjch  he  seized  tlie  crown  are  unknown  to 
litfmiTa'aaa  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^  appears  that  he  had  been  king  for 
-*»■  some  conaidei-able  time  when  Antiochus  the 
Gi-eat,  having  made  peace  with  Areaces,  the  thii-d  Paithian 
monarch,  turned  his  arms  against  Baetria  with  the  view  of 
reducing  it  to  subjection.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  Anus 
(Heri-Eud),. Euthydemus  was  defeated;  but  Antiochus, who 
i-eceived  a  wound  in  the  engagement,  shortly  after  granted 
him  teiTOR,  promised  to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Demetrius,  Euthydemus's  son,  and  left  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  dominions,  b.c.  206.  The  Indian  conquests 
of  Demetrius  seem  to  have  commenced  soon  afterwai-ds, 
while  his  father  was  still  living.  They  wei-e  on  the  sooth 
gide  of  the  Paropamisus,  in  the  modem  Candahar  and  Cabol. 

5.  Demetrius,  who  is  proved  by  hie  coins  to  have  been 
king  of  Baetria,  no  doubt  succeeded  his  father.  He  engaged 
BeienofDe-  ^^  *"  important  series  of  conquests — partly  as 
meirice.B&oiit  crown  prince,  partly  as  king — on  the  southern 

side  of  the  Paropamisus,  which  extended  proba- 
bly over  the  greater  portion  of  Affghanistan,  and  may  even 
have  embraced  some  districts  of  the  Punjah  region.  Tlie 
city  of  Demetrias  in  Avachosia,  and  that  of  Eutbydemeia  on 
the  Hydaspes,  are  with  reason  regarded  as  traces  of  these 
conquests.  While  Demetrius  was  tlius  employed,  a  robel 
named  Eucratides  seems  to  have  supplanted  him  at  home; 
and  the  reigns  of  these  monarehs  were  for  some  time  paral- 
lel, Demetrius  ruling  on  the  south  and  Eucratides  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  dates  foe  the  acceaaon  and  deaih  of  Demetrius  are  exceedingly  donbt- 
ful.  The  best  aHthorities  assign  him,  eonjectmiiUj,  the  space  from  ahout 
11.C.  200  to  180. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Eucratides  appears  to 

have  reia-ned  over  both  kinsdoms.    He  was  a 

Eel™  of  Ea-  "  ■-,■,,         ■  -,  ■    •  i 

cma(!ee,ai)out  monaroh  of  considerable  vigor  and  activity,  and 
pnshed  his  conquests  deep  into  the  Punjab  re- 
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gion.  He  lost,  however,  a  portion  of  his  home  territory  to 
the  Parthian  princes.  On  liie  j-eturn  from  an  Indian  expedi- 
tion he  was  waylaid  and  slain  by  his  own  son,  whom  he  had 
previously  associated  in  the  kingdom.  His  reign  must  have 
lasted  from  about  B.a  180  to  160. 

7.  The  son  of  Enoratides,  who  after  his  murder  became 
sole  monareh  of  Bactria,  appeare  to  have  been  a  certain  He- 
Kciira  of  He-  '^'^*'^^^>  ^^'^  ^'^'^^  *^^  *'*'^  "f  Akaioc,  "  the  Just," 
lioJes,  aix.ut  and  I'cigned  over  Bactria  probably  from  about 
B.C.  160  to  150.  2J"othing  is  known  in  detail  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  reign ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Bactria  now  rapidly  declined  in  power,  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  Scythian  noniades  towards  the  noith, 
DeciineofBac-  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  Parthiaws  OH  the  west  and  south, 
triaupowei'.  ^^^  contiuuaily  losing  one  province  after  anoth- 
er to  the  invaders.  It  was  in  vain  that  these  unhappy 
Greeks  implored  in  their  isolation  the  aid  of  their  Syrian 
brethren  against  the  constant  encroachments  of  the  barbari- 
ans. The  expedition  of  Demetrius  Nieator,  undertaken  for 
their  relief,  b.c.  142,  terminated  in  his  defeat  and  capture. 
Hellenic  culture  and  civilization  proved  in  this  quarter  no 
m.iteh  for  barbaric  force,  and  had  of  necessity  to  give  way 
and  reti-eat.  After  the  reign  of  Heliocles,  we  have  no  further 
indication  of  Gi'eek  I'ulers  to  the  north  of  the  Paropamisus. 
On  the  soutliern  side  of  the  mountain-chain  somewhat  more 
of  tenacity  was  shown.  In  Cabul  and  Candahar  Gi-eek  king- 
doms, offshoots  of  the  Bactrian,  continued  to  exist  down  to 
about  B.C.  80,  when  the  last  remnant  of  Hellenic  power  in 
this  quarter  was  swept  away  by  the  Yne-ctii  and  other 
Scythio,  or  Tatar,  races. 

To  tliese  Indian,  rather  than  Bnctiiaii,  kingdoms  belong  the  names  of  Ljs- 
ias  (about  B.C.  160),  Antimftchus  (same  dale),  Apollodotua  (same  date), 
Menander  (b.o.  140),  Philoxenes  (same  date),  Anticleides,  Archebias,  Dio- 
medes  (about  B.C.  100),  Hemiaius  (same  date),  and  others,  whose  coins, 
which  have  Greek  legends,  show  them  to  have  reigned  in  these  regions.  Ko 
great  historical  interefiC  attaches  to  any  of  these  kings  except  Menander. 
Menander  was  a  powerful  monarch,  who  held  his  conrt  probably  at  the  aty 
of  Cabul,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  extending  from  the  Paivpamisus  on 
the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  sonth,  and  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Herat  on  the  one  side,  to  llie  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  tiie  Ganges,  on  the 
other.  His  coins  are  found  in  the  Hanarah  country,  west  of  Cabul,  at  Cahnl 
itself,  at  Peshawur,  ami  on  llie  hanks  of  the  Jumna,      In  the  first  century  af- 
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tev  Christ  thej  were  cun'eiit  on  the  coast  of  Guzemt,  and  about  tlie  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  There  is  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  Straba  did  not  exag- 
gerate his  power,  which  probably  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  re^ons  mentioned. 

On  the  Gneco-Bacirian  history,  see  the  following  works : 
Ba.Y£E,  T.  S.,  Historia  regtii   Gneconan  Baclrioni.     I'etropoL,  1738; 
ltd.     The  earliest,  and,  so  tar  as  the  notices  of  the  audents  go,  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject, 

WiLsoM,  Prof.  H.  i!..,Ariana  Antiqua  (chnp.  iv,).  London,  1841 ;  4io. 
Conlains  a  foil  and  excellent  nccount  and  representation  of  the  Graco-Bat- 

'LASSES,'Proi.,Indisclie  Alterllaiiasliimik.  Bonn,  1849;  3  vols,  tall  8vo. 
See  pavdculaily  the  section  entitled  Oeschkkle  der  OriecUsch-'Baktriscken 
Kimige,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277  to  844, 

Special  works  on  the  Corns  of  Bactria  and  the  adjoining  countries  aie  tiu- 
merotis.    Among  them  the  following  deserve  attention : 

Raoui^Rochette,  Notice  sur  quelqves  mldailles  grecgaes  inidites,  (^par- 
tenant  &  des  rots  inconnm  de  Bar.triane  et  de  I'Inde,  published  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants  for  183* ;  pp.  338  et  seqq. 

Grotefend,  C.  Zi.,  Die  Miimen  der  griechischen,  parthischen,  nnd  indos- 
ki/tMscAea  Koaige  von  Bahtriert  vnd  den  LSrtdem  am  Indus,     Hanover, 


IS.    KINGDOM  or  PAETHIA. 

The  ParthiaTi  kingdom  is  said  to  Iiave  been  founded  near- 
ly at  the  same  time  with  tlie  Bactrian,  during  the  i-eign  of 
Fiinbian  Antiochws  Thens  in  Syria,  about  b,c.  255  or  256. 
ftom^B.o.'aM  I'  originated,  however,  not  in  the  revolt  of  a  sa- 
toi.n.«28.  trap,  but  in  the  uprising  of  a  nation,  Eeinforced 
by  a  kindred  body  of  Turanians  from  beyond  the  Jaxartes, 
Gib  yarthi  oi  0\e  legion  lying  Bouth-east  of  the  Caspian  rose 
in  revolt  against  their  Grecian  masters,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  independence.  From  a  small  beginoiug 
they  gradually  spread  their  power  over  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Asia,  being  for  a  considerable  period  lords  of  all  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Satlej.  As  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  thongh  a  fragment  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, was  never  absorbed  into  that  of  the  Romans,  but  con- 
tinued to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  P^man  empire  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  ■latter,  it  is  proposed  to 
reserve  the  details  of  the  history  ibr  the  next  Book,  and  to 
give  only  this  brief  notice  of  the  general  character  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  present  place. 
15* 
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X.     KINGDOM  or  JUDJEA. 


1.  Though  the  Jewish  kingdom,  ivliich  came  into  being 
midway  in  the  Syrian  period,  originating  in  the  intolerable 
im  ortanccot  '^'■'"^1*1^3  ^""^  Oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kings,  was 
Jewish  Wato-  geographically  of  such  email  extent  as  scarcely 
'^'  to  claim  distinct  treatment  in  a  work  which  must 
needs  omit  to  notice  many  of  the  lesser  states  and  kingdoms, 
yet  the  undying  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  the  vast  influence  which  the  nation  has  exercised 
over  the  progress  of  civilization,  will  justify,  it  is  thought, 
in  the  present  place,  not  only  an  account  of  the  kingdom, 
but  a  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  the  nation  from  the 
time  when,  as  related  in  the  firat  Book  (p.  69),  it  was  carried 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  period  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  independence.  This  histoiy  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  periods: — 1.  From  the  Captivity  to  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  B,c.  588  to  823;  and,  2.  From  the 

fall  of  the  Persian  empii-o  to  the  i-e-establishment 
of  an  independent  kingdom,  b.c.  323  to  168.  The 
history  of  the  kingdom  may  also  bo  most  conveniently  treat- 
ed in  two  portions:— I.  The  Maccabee  period, from  b.c.  168 
to  37;  and,  2,  The  period  of  the  IIerods,B.a  37  to  a.d,  44, 
when  Judeea  became  finally  a  Roman  province.  Thus  the 
entire  history  will  fall  under  four  heads. 

2.  FiKST  Pbkiod.  About  fifty  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  nearly  seventy 
First  Period,  years  after  its  commencement,  a  gi-eat  change 
Becnni  Croat  was  effected  iu  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
captivlty.  pig  |jy  CyiTis.  'fhat  monarch,  having  captured 
Babylon  in  the  year  b,c.  538,  found  among  his  new  subjects 
an  oppressed  race,  in  whose  religion  he  recognized  a  consid- 
erable i-esemblance  to  his  own,  and  in  whose  fortunes  be 
therefoi-e  took  a  special  interest.  Learning  that  they  had 
been  violently  removed  from  their  own  country  two  genera- 
tions previously,  and  finding  that  numbers  of  them  had  a 
strong  desire  to  return,  he  gave  permission  that  such  as 
wished  might  go  back  and  re-establish  themselves  in  their 
country.  Accordingly,  a  colony,  numbering  42,360  persons, 
besides  their  servants,  set  out  from  Babylonia,  and  made 
their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  in  or  near  which  the  greater  nnm- 
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ber  of  them  settler!.  'Phis  colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Zerubbabel,  a  descendaot  of  the  old  line  of  kings,  was  aftei'- 
wai-ds  streDgtheoed  by  two  othei-s,  one  led  by  Ezra,  in  ac. 
458,  and  the  other  by  Nehemiah,  in  ac.  445.  Besides  these 
known  accessions,  thei-e  waa  probably  also  for  many  years  a 
continual  influx  of  individuals,  or  families,  who  were  attract- 
ed to  their  own  land,  not  only  by  the  love  of  conntiy,  which 
has  always  been  ho  especially  strong  in  the  Jews,  but  also 
by  motives  of  religion.  Still  great  numbers  of  Jews,. prob- 
ably half  the  nation,  remained  where  they  had  bo  long  re- 
sided, in  Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

3.  The  exiles  who  returned  under  Zerabbabel  belonged 
predominantly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  three  tribes,  J udah,  Levi, 
The  Temple  ^^^  Benjamin.  It  was  their  first  object  to  re- 
rebniii,  b.o.     build  their  famous  Temple  on  its  former  site,  and 

to  re-establish  the  old  Temple-service.  But  in 
this  work  they  were  greatly  hindered  by  their  neighbors. 
A  mixed  race,  partly  Israelite,  partly  foreign — including 
Babylonians,  Pei'sians,  Eiamites,  Ai-abs,  and  others — had  re- 
peopled  the  old  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  established  there  a 
mongrel  worahip,  in  part  Jehovietic,  in  part  idolatrons.  On 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Jewish  colony,  this  mixed  race  pro- 
posed to  join  the  new-comers  in  the  erection  of  their  Tem- 
ple, and  to  make  it  a  common  sanctuary  open  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  Jews.  But  such  a  course  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  the  parity  of  religion;  and  Zembbabel  very 
properly  declined  the  offer.  His  refusal  stin-ed  up  a  spirit 
of  hostility  among  the  "Samaritans;"  which  showed  itself 
in  prolonged  efforts  to  preveiit  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
and  the  city — efforts  which  were  for  a  while  successful,  con- 
siderably delaying,  though  they  could  not  finally  defeat,  the 
work. 

Building  of  Temple  commenced  about  B.C.  585.  Work  stopped  by  a  re- 
script of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  (Artaxerxes  of  Ezia  iv.  7-23),  nlioot  b.c.  532. 
Besumed,  B.C.  519,  in  conaoqueneo  of  a  decree  of  Dariue  Ilystaspis.  Com- 
pletioE  of  Temple,  u.c.  515. 

4.  The  favor  of  Darius  Hystaspis  allowed  the  Jews  to 
complete  their  Temple,  and  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in 
the  country  of  their  ancestors,  despite  the  ill-will  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  and  tribes.  But  in  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, Xerxes,  a  terrible  danger  was   incurred.     That   weak 
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Daneet  otthe  W''^^^  allowed  liis  minister,  H.iman  (Omaiiesf),  to 
Jews.  Pro-  pei-auadB  Iiim  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
ere  a-verwdbj  of  his  empire,  if  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  found 
tion"f^'Jiittr,  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  always  adistinct 
aboniB.0.413.  j.j^g^  „(,j  amalgamating  with  those  among  whom 
they  lived,  could  be  quietly  got  rid  of.  Having  obtained 
the  monarch's  consent,  he  planned  and  prepared  a  general 
massacre,  by  which  on  one  day  the  whole  race  was  to  be 
swept  from  the  earth.  Fortunately  for  the  doomed  jiation, 
the  inclinatioQ  of  the  fickle  king  had  shifted  before  the  day 
of  execution  came,  the  interposition  of  the  wife  in  favor  at 
the  time,  who  vtas  a  Jewess,  having  availed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  people.  Instead  of  being  taken  nnawai'es  by 
their  enemies,  and  massacred  unresistingly,  the  Jews  were 
every  whei'e  warned  of  their  danger  and  allowed  to  stand  on 
their  defense.  The  weight  of  the  government  was  thrown 
on  their  side ;  and  the  result  was  that,  wherever  thoy  were 
attacked,  they  triumphed,  and  improved  their  future  posi- 
tion by  the  destruction  of  all  their  most  bitter  adversaries. 

The  "AlinEueriia"of  tlieBook  of  Esther  has  been  identified  bj  wi'xters  of 
repute  with  Darius  Hjstiispis  and  with  Artnxeraes  Longimanus,  as  well  as 
ivith  Xerxes,  lint  the  votes  of  time,  character^  aad  name,  which  all  point  to 
X^^es,  have  produced  among  modems  almost  a  consemas  in  his  laior.  The 
historical  character  of  tlie  nacrntiTe  is  proved  by  the  institution  of  the  fbaat 
of  Pmim,  which  is  still  ^ept  by  the  Jews,  and  of  which  no  othei' account  can 
he  given. 

5,  Though  the  Jews  had  thus  escaped  this  great  danger, 
and  had  strengthened  their  position  by  the  destruction  of  so 
Tendency  to  many  of  their  enemies,  yet  their  continued  exist- 
with  torei^-  ence  as  a  separate  nation  was  still  far  from  se- 
by  Eim^  cure.  Two  causes  imperilled  it.  In  spite  of  the 
Nehemiah.  refusal  to  allow  foreigners,  even  though  partially 
allied  in  race,  to  take  part  in  the  rebnilding  of  the  Temple,  a 
tendency  showed  itself,  as  time  went  on,  towards  a  fusion 
with  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  practice  of  intermar- 
riage with  these  peoples  commenced,  and  had  gained  a  great 
head  when  Ezra  brought  his  colony  from  Babylon  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Longimanus,  b.c.  468.  By  the  earnest  ef- 
forts, first  of  Ezra,  and  then  of  Kohemiah,  about  b.c.  434,  this 
evil  was  cheeked. 

0.  The  other  peril  was  of  a  different  kind.     Jerusalem, 
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though  rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  tlio  colony  of  Zerubbabel, 
was  -without  walla  or  other  defenses,  and  thus  lay 

Fortification  ^^      ,  „  ^      „  '         .,  .    ,*' 

of  jeriiBaiem,  Open  to  attack  ou  the  part  of,  any  hostile  iieigh- 
B.O.M5.  i^^j,^     rjTjjg  authority  of  Persia  was  weak  in  the 

more  remote  provinces,  which  not  unfrequently  revolted, 
and  remained  for  yeai-s  in  a  state  boi-dering  on  anarchy.  It 
was  an  important  gain  to  the  Jews  when,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  came  down  from  the  court 
with  authority  to  i-efortify  the  city,  and  effected  his  purjjose 
despite  the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  B.a  445. 

7.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Peraian  system  to  allow  the  na- 
tions under  their  rule  a  good  deal  of  self-government  and  in- 
Methoaofod-  temal  independence.  Judsea  was  a  portion  of 
onaeKhePer-  ^^®  Syrian  satrapy,  and  had  no  doubt  to  submit 
sinni.  ^q  ga^h  requisitions  aa  the  Syrian  satrap  made 

upon  it  for  men  and  money.  But,  so  long  as  these  requisi- 
tions were  complied  with,  there  was  not  much  further  intei-- 
ference  with  the  people,  or  with  their  mode  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  Occasionally  a  local  governor  (Tirshatha), 
with  a  rank  and  title  below  those  of  a  satrap,  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  superintend  Judaea,  or  Jerusalem;  but 
these  officei-s  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  each  other 
with  regularity,  and,  when  they  were  appointed,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  always  natives.  In  default  of  a  regular 
succession  of  such  governors,  the  High-priests  came  to  bo 
regarded  as  not  merely  the  religious  but  also  the  political 
heads  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  direction  of  affairs  fell 
into  their  hands. 

Lire  oy  Hiqh-phiestb  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  tlie  Per- 
eian  period: — 1.  Jashiin,  B.C.  .136  to  CIS.  Contemporaiy  witli  Zerubbabel, 
Haggtii,  and  Zechai'iah.  3.  Joiakim,  son  of  Joshua,  about  b.c.  JjOO  lo  400. 
S.  Etioshib,  son  of  Joiakim,  b.c.  468  to  434.  Contemporaiy  with  Ezm'and 
Nehemlab.  4.  Joiada,  son  of  Eliaehib,  about  b.c.  430  to  400.  Contempo- 
tar;  with  Darius  Nothus.  5.  Jonathan,  son  of  Joiada,  about  B.C.  400  to  360. 
Contemporary  ivith  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Mnrders  his  brother  Jeshua. 
(1.  Jaddua,  son  of  Jonathan,  about  360  to  830.  Contemporary  with  Darina 
('odomnnnus.  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  yiebia  Jerusalem  to  Alexander  the 
Great. 

S.  Second  Peeiod.    In  the  partitions  which  were  made 

juaiEiiunaer   '*^  Alexander's  dominions   at  Babylon   and   at 

thoPwtoie!,  Triparadisus  (see  pp.  239  and  241),  the   Syrian 

satrapy,  which   included  Palestine,  was   consti- 
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tutud  a  separate  government.  But  a  very  little  time  e 
before  Ptolemy  Lagi  annexed  the  satrapy,  the  southern  di- 
vision of  which  continued  thenceforward,  except  during  ehoit 
intervals,  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  until  the  i-eign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Alexander 
assigned  the  Jews  any  special  privileges  in  the  gi'eat  city 
which  he  founded  in  Egypt ;  but  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
the  eai'ly  Ptolemies  highly  favored  this  class  of  their  sub- 
jects, attracting  them  in  vast  numbers  to  their  capital,  en- 
couraging their  litei-atui-e,  and  granting  them  many  privi- 
leges. The  subjection  of  Judsea  to  Egypt  lasted  ft'om  b.c. 
320  to  ac  203 ;  and  though  the  country  was  during  this 
space  ravaged  more  than  once  by  the  forces  of  contending 
armies,  yet  on  the  whole  the  time  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  The  high-priests  continued 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  ruled  Judsea  without  much 
oppressive  interference  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  HiGH-piUEST8  during  this  period  were — 1.  OniBS  I.,  the  son  of  Jad- 
dua,  about  n.c.  380  to  800.  2.  Simon  the  Just,  the  son  of  Oniaa,  abont  u.c. 
300  to  290.  3.  Eleaiar,  brother  of  Simon  the  Jnat,  abont  b.c.  290  to  365. 
i.  Manasseb,  also  a  brother  of  Simon,  about  B.C.  26R  to  SW.  6.  OniaE  II., 
son  of  Simon,  b.c.  240  to  226.  Nearly  brought  about  a  rupture  with  Egjpt 
from  hia  refusal  to  pay  the  eustomaiy  tribute.     G.  Simon  II.,  son  of  Onies 

9,  Towards  the  close  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  Jews 
began  to  have  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  their  Egyp- 
Judiea  voiun-  *'^"  ruiers.  The  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator),  a 
loritypis^B  weak  and  debauched  prince,  attempted  to  violate 
(hescieucwie,  the  sanctity  of  the  Jewish  Temple  by  entering  it, 
'^'^^'^-  and,  when  his  attempt  was  ft-ustrated,  sought  to 

revenge  himself  by  punishing  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who 
had  done  him  no  injury  at  all.  It  was  the  natural  result  of 
these  violeut  proceedings  that  the  Jews,  in  disgust  and  alarm, 
should  seet  a  protector  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  when  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  in  the  infancy  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  de- 
tei-mined  to  attack  Egypt,  and  to  annex,  if  possible,  to  his 
own  dominions  the  valuable  maritime  tract  extending  from 
his  province  of  Upper  Syria  to  the  Sinaitic  Desert,  the  Jews 
voluntarily  joined  him  ;  and  thongh  Ptolemy's  general,  Sco- 
pas,  i-ecovered  most  of  what  had  been  lost,  yet  Antiochns, 
by  the  victory  of  Paneas,  b.c.  198,  was  left  in  final  possession 
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of  the  whole  region,  which  thencefoi-tii,  tliough  often  disputed 
by  Egypt,  became  a  possession  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

10.  Under  Antiochua  the  Great,  and  for  a  time  under  his 
elder  son,  Seleuous  Philojiator,  the  Jews  had  no  i-easoii  to  i-e- 
iii-tieatmant  P^"*  ^^^  exchange  they  had  made.  Both  Antio- 
oftheJewaby  chu8,and  Selencus  for  a  while,  respected  the  priv- 
laada  to  re-  iloges  of  the  nation,  and  abstained  from  any  pro- 
vot.B.o.  ceedings  that  could  give  umbrage  to  their  new 

subjects.  But  towai'ds  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Seieucus,  an 
important  change  of  policy  took  place.  The  wealth  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  being  reported  to  the  Syrian  monarch,  and 
his  own  needs  being  great,  he  made  an  attempt  to  appropri- 
ate the  sacred  treasure,  which  was  however  frustrated,  either 
by  miracle,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  High-priest  Onias. 
This  nnwaiTantable  attempt  of  Seieucus  was  followed  by 
worse  outrages  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Antiochns  Epiphanes.  Not  only  did  that  monareh  sell  the 
office  of  High-priest,  first  to  Jason  and  then  to  Menelafls, 
bnt  he  endeavored  to  effect  by  systematic  proceedings  the 
complete  Ilellenization  of  the  Jews,  whereto  a  party  in  the 
nation  was  already  sufficiently  inclined.  Further,  having,  by 
his  own  iniquitous  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  given  occasion  to  a  civil  war  between  the  rival 
claimants,  he  chose  to  regard  the  war  as  i-ebellion  against  liis 
authority,  and  on  his  return  from  his  second  Egyptian  cam- 
paign,B.c.  l70,took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  it  np 
to  massacre  and  pillage.  At  the  same  time  he  plundered 
the  Temple  of  its  sacred  vessels  and  treasures.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Two  yeai-s  afterwards,  B.C.  168,  he  caused  Jerusalem 
to  he  oconpied  a  second  time  by  an  armed  force,  set  up  an 
idol  altar  in  the  Temple,  and  caused  sacrifice  to  be  offered 
there  to  Jupiter  Olympiiis.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  any 
longer  to  observe  the  Law,  and  were,  to  be  Hellenized  by 
main  force.  Hence  the  rising  under  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
gradual  re-establishment  of  independence. 

HlOH-PEIBSTB  TINDER  THE  StIOAKS  ; 1,  OniflS  III.,  SOU  of  SiltlOll  II.,  D.C. 

198  to  176.  Fruatrales  the  atlempt  made  lo  plundur  the  Temple  by  llelio- 
(loras  at  the  command  of  Seleucns  Philopator.  Deprived  of  the  priesthood 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  at  the  instigation  of  Jason.  2.  Jason,  brother  of 
Onias  III.,  B.C.  175  to  173,  Buys  the  office  of  Antiochns.  Introdaces 
Greet  cnstoms.  Sends  an  offering  to  Hercnles  at  Tyre.  Suppianled  by  bis 
emissaij  Menelaus.      D,  MenelaUs  (according  lo  Josephns,  brother  of  Ja- 
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son),  B.C.  172  to  163.     Buys  tlie  office.     Civil  war  betiveen  him  and  Jason. 
Put  to  death  hy  Anliochuh  Eupator. 

11.  Third  Peeiod.  At  first  the  patriots  who  rose  up 
against  the  attempt  to  annihilate  the  national  religion  and 
Judsa  under  life  were  a  scanty  band,  luaiDtaining  themselves 
bees,  r.a'iss-  with  difficulty  in  the  mountains  against  the  forces 
^'-  of  the  Syrian  kings.  Jenisalem,  which  was  won 
by  Judas  Maccabasus,  was  lost  again  at  his  death ;  and  it 
was  rot  till  about  rc.  153,  foui-teen  yeai-s  after  the  firet  re- 
volt, that  the  struggle  entered  on  a  new  phase  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contentions  which  then  began  between  differ- 
ent pretenders  to  the  Syrian  throne.  When  war  arose  lie- 
tweon  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  support  of  the 
Jews  was  felt  to  bo  of  importance  by  both  parties.  Both, 
consequently,  made  overtures  to  Jonathan,  the  thii-d  Maeca- 
bee  prince,  who  was  shortly  recognized  not  only  as  prince, 
but  also  as  high-priest  of  the  nation.  From  this  time,  as 
there  were  almost  constant  disputes  between  rival  claimants 
of  the  crown  in  Syria,  the  Jews  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves with  comparative  ease.  Once  or  twice,  during  a 
pause  in  the  Syrian  contest,  they  were  attacked  and  were 
forced  to  make  a  temporary  submission.  But  the  general 
result  was  that  they  maintained,  and  indeed  continually 
enlarged,  their  independence.  For  some  time  they  did  not 
object  to  acknowledge  the  Syiian  monarch  aa  their  suzerain, 
and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute;  but  after  the  death  of 
Antioehiis  VII.  (Sidetes)  all  such  payments  seem  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  complete  independence  of  the  country  was 
established.  Coins  were  struck  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Maccabee  prince,  and  the  title  of  "King."  Judfea  was  in- 
deed from  this  time  as  powerful  a  monarchy  as  Syria.  John 
Hyrcanus  conquered  Samaria  and  Idumsea,  and  thus  largely 
extended  the  Jewish-  boundaries,  exactly  at  the  time  when 
those  of  Syria  were  undergoing  rapid  contraction.  (See 
p.  259.) 

12.  The  deliverance  of  the  state  from  any  further  fear  of 
subjection  by  Syria  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
Comments  internal  qnarrels  and  dissensions,  which  led  nato- 
"cikJD^to'^  rally  to  the  acceptance  of  a  position  of  snbordi- 
Eome,  B.o,  63.  nation  under  anotiier  power.  The  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  liitherto  mere  religious  sects,  became  tvansfonncd 
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into  political  factions.  Civil  wars  broke  oiit.  The  membevB 
of  the  royal  family  quarrelled  among  each  other,  and  the 
different  pretenders  to  the  crown  appealed  for  assistance  to 
foreign  nations.  About  ac.  63  the  Romans  entered  upon 
the  scene ;  and  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  the  Macca- 
bee  peiiod — b.c.  63  to  37 — while  feeble  pi-inces  of  the  once 
mighty  Asmoniean  family  still  nominally  held  the  tlirone, 
the  Great  Republic  was  really  supreme  in  Palestine,  took 
tribute,  and  appointed  governors,  or  sanctioned  the  rule  of 
tings,  at  her  pleasure.  It  is  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  not 
any  change  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  that 
causes  the  year  b.c.  37  to  he  taken  as  that  at  which  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  close  of  one  period  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another. 

B  AsMON^iN  Peinoes  1 — 1.  Msttathias,  n  priest,  !«odor  of  the 
18  to  167.  2.  Judas  Maccabiens,  his  third  eon.  After  some 
s,  defeats  Apollonius  at  BeCh-horon,  B.C.  I6T.  Gains  a  victorj 
over  the  forces  of  L^sias,  u.c.  166,  and  defeats  Lj^ias  himself  at 
I.C.  165.  Occupies  il  Jerusalem  except  the  citadel,  and  purifies 
Jerusalem  besieged  by  Lysias,  B.C.  163.  Expedition  of  Uica- 
Jadas  defeats  him  at  Capharsalama  and  at  Adasa.  Invasion 
of  Bacchides.  Judas  is  defeated  and  fUla  at  Eleasa,  "the  Jewish  Thermop- 
jlffi."  Jerusalem  recovered  by  the  Syrians.  3.  Jonathan,  a  younger  brother 
of  Judas,  maintains  the  war  for  eight  years  with  Mr  success  in  the  mountaina 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  inflicting  several  defeats  upoo  Bacchides  The  m- 
vaaion  of  Syria  by  Alexander  Bales,  b.c.  153,  entirely  clianges  his  posiiion 
Both  parses  court  him.  Demetrius  puts  him  in  possesion  of  Jeittsalem 
Alexander  nominates  him  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  obtains  his  assistance 
in  the  war  which  follows.  At  his  death,  B.C.  116,  Demetrius  II  makes 
terms  with  the  Jews,  but  fails  to  falfiU  them,  in  consequence  of  which  Jona 
thanioins  thepai'ty  of  Antioehus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  lends 
It  efficient  aid,  till  his  murder  by  the  conspirator  Ti'yphon,  b.o.  1**.  i. 
&inion,  the  last  remaining  son  of  Matlathias,  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan, 
and  to  avenge  his  deatli  made  common  cause  with  Demetrius  II.  against 
Tryphon,  b  o.  143,  stipulating,  however,  at  the  same  time  for  the  complete 
independence  of  his  conntry.  The  first  Jewish  coins  are  now  struck.  The 
Spiatt  gat  rison  is  expelled  from  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  (jinion  is  practi- 
callv  king  of  Ihe  Jews.  At  the  same  time  he  holds  the  high-priesthood. 
The  Jews  continue  undisturbed  and  pi'osperous  for  some  years;  and  when, 
in  B.C.  138,  Antioehus  Sidetes,  having  redneed  Tryphon  to  eKtremities,  re- 
solves to  make  an  attempt  t«  reconquer  the  countiy,  his  general,  Cendeb^ns, 
is  defeated,  and  Simon  once  moi-e  triomphs.  Soon  afterwards,  howevei',  B.C. 
135,  he  is  assassinated  by  his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemeeus,  who  attempts  to 
seize  the  kingdom.  E.  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon,  obtains  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  before  he  is  well  settled  in  his  kingdom,  Sidetes  renews  his  enter- 
prise, and  after  a  war  which  lasts  two  years,  B.C.  IBG  to  133,  he  forces  Hyr- 
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canus  to  acknowledge  his  authovity,  1o  dismantle  Jernsalem,  and  to  renew 
the  payment  of  tiibute.  But  on  the  ileatli  of  Sidetes  in  the  Parthian  War, 
B.C.  129,  Hyi'eanus  throws  off  the  yoke,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  tronbJes 
which  break  out  anew  in  Syria  to  enlai^  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of 
Idunuea  and  Samaiia,  b.  o.  109.  From  thb  time  the  authority  of  Syria  is  at 
an  end.  John  Hyrcanns  dies  in  peace,  b.c  lOQ,  leaving  the  government  to 
his  eldest  son,  Aristobolns.  6.  Aristobulns  reigns  one  year  only,  dnring 
ivhich  he  shows  a  cmel  disposition.  He  is  ancceeiled  by  his  brotlier,  T. 
Alexander  Jannieus,  who  reigns  ft-om  b.c  105  to  78.  In  this  r^gn  the 
quarrels  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea  come  to  a  head  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  countiy.  Alexander  is  a  Saddncee ;  and,  the  Pharisees 
having  induced  the  people  to  insult  him,  a  war  breaks  out,  which  rages  /or' 
six  years  (b.c.  95  to  89),  Jannieas  being  finally  the  victor.  An  attempt  is 
snbseqnently  made  to  dethrone  bim  by  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Encwrus  of 
Syria.  (See  p.  260.)  Success  again  rests  with  Jannjons,  who  once  more 
severely  punishes  his  ttdverearies.  After  tJlis  be  reigna  for  some  years  peace- 
fully, and  is  allowed  to  leave  his  crown  to  his  widow,  8.  Alexandra,  who 
joins  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  is  maintained  on  the  throne  by  their 
influence.  At  her  death,  in  b.c.  70,  her  two  sons,  9.  Hyrcanus,  the  high- 
priest,  and,  10.  Arislobulus,  qiuirrelled  for  the  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
engaged  in  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  Pompey,  in  b.  c.  63,  took  Jerusalem, 
carried  ofl'  Arislobulus,  and  eslahhshed  Hyrcanus,  who  llien  reigiied  quietly 
from  B.C.  63  to  57.  In  B.C.  57,  Avistobulns,  having  escaped  from  Rome, 
raised  fresh  troubles,  which  were  qaelled  by  the  Roman  commander,  Gabin- 
ius,  who  deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  established  a  species  of  oligarchy,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  b.o,  67  to  47.  Hyrcanus  was  then  restored  to  power  by 
Julius  Casar,  whom  he  had  aided  in  the  I^yptJan  campMgn  of  b.c,  48,  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  alfairs  till  n.c.  40,  when  ha  was  deposed  and  muti- 
lated by  the  last  Asmonajan  prince,  11.  Antigonus,  who,  having  obtained 
a  Parthian  force,  took  Jerusalem,  and  held  the  government  for  three  years, 
B..C.  40  to  37,  when  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  Herod,  assisted  by  (lie  Eomans. 

13,  FouKTH  Period.  During  the  fourth  period  Roman 
influence  was,  not  only  pvacticallj-,  ae  during  much  of  the 
Judieauufler  third  period,  but  professedly  predominant  over 
iLo.sT^toj^'ii.  *^^  country.  The  Herods,  who  owed  their  estafe- 
*^  lishment  in  authority  wholly  to  the  Romana,  had 

no  other  means  of  maintaining  themselves  than  by  preserv- 
ing the  favor  of  their  patrone.  Obnoxious,  except  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  nation,  from  their  Idumsean  descent,  they  wei'G 
hated  still  more  as  the  miniione  of  a  foreign  power,  a  standing 
proof  to  the  nation  of  its  own  weakness  and  degraded  con- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  doubt  some  who 
viewed  the  rule  of  the  Herods  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  pro- 
tection against  Rome,  a  something  interposed  between  the 
nation  and  its  purely  heathen  oppi'essors,  saving  the  nation- 
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al  life  from  extinction,  and  offering  the  best  cotopvomise 
■wliioh  circumstaTicea  permitted  between  an  impossible  en- 
tire independence  and  a  too  pTobaWe  absorption  into  the 
empire.  Such  persoue  were  willing  to  see  in  Herod  the 
Great,  and  again  in  Herod  Agrippa,  the  ]VIessiah — the  king 
foredoomed  to  save  them  from  the  yolte  of  the  foreigner,  and 
to  obtain  for  them  the  respect,  if  not  even  the  obedience,  of 
the  suiToiuiding  peoples. 

14,  But  these  feelings,  and  the  attachment  to  the  dynasty 
■wliich  grew  out  of  them,  must  have  become  wealter  as  time 
periodotRo.  wcnt  Oil.  The  kingdom  of  the  Herods  gradually 
^ent^f^fS  'ost  instead  of  gaining  in  power.  Rome  continu- 
^  ally  encroached  more  and  more.    As  early  as  a.i>. 

8,  a  portion  of  Palestine,  and  the  most  important  portion  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was  fonnally  incoi-porated  into  the  Ro- 
man empire;  and  though  the  caprice  of  an  emperor  after- 
wards revoked  this  proceeding,  and  restored  another  Herod 
to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  yet  from  the  moment  when 
the  firet  Pi'ocurator  levied  tases  in  a  Jewish  province  all  but 
the  willfully  blind  must  have  seen  what  was  impending.  The 
civil  authoi-ity  of  the  last  native  piince  over  Jadoea  came  to 
an  end  in  a.d,  44 ;  and  the  whole  of  Palestine,  except  a  small 
district  held  as  a  kingdom  by  Agrippa  H.,  was  from  that 
time  absorbed  into  the  empire,  being  appended  to  the  Ro- 
man previnee  of  Syria  and  ruled  wholly  by  Roman  Pracurar 
tors.  The  national  life  was  consequently  at  the  last  gasp. 
As  far  as  political  forms  went,  it  was  extinct;  but  there  re- 
mained enough  of  vital  energy  in  the  seeming  corpse  for  the 
nation  once  more  to  reassert  itself,  and  to  show  by  the  great 
"War  of  Independence  "that  it  was  not  to  be  finally  crushed 
without  a  fearful  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  at  one  time  ap- 
peared almost  doubtful. 

Line  of  Jewish  Governobs  from  b.c.  S7  to  a.d.  44: — ^1.  Herod  tbe 
Great,  Obtidns  his  crown  by  tbe  favor  of  Aii,t<iny,  u.  c.  37.  Marries  Mar i- 
amnc,  the  AemonEEan  princess,  tbe  same  year.  His  dominions  increased  b; 
AaguEtoa,  after  Acliam,  b.c  30.  Eebailds  the  Temple  witli  great  magnifi- 
cence, but  also  rebuilds  that  on  Monnt  Gerizim,  and  at  Csesarea  erects  hea- 
then temples.  Maintains  a  bodj-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Cruel  and 
tnispicious,  especiany  tou'ards  tbe  membei's  ofhis  own  iamil^.  Puts  Ki  death 
Mariamn^,  her  gi'andtather  Hyreanas,  her  two  sons  Avistobnlus  and  Alex- 
ander, Anlipftter,  his  eldest  son,  and  others.  Dies  ii.c.  4  (according  lo  tbe 
received  chronology).    2.  Arcbeiaiis,    8.  Antipns,  and   4.  I'liilip,  inherit  por- 
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tions  of  their  fafhev's  dominions,  Arclielaiis  having  Idumceji,  Jrdica,  and  Sn- 
maiia;  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Penea;  and  Pliilip,  Itiiriea  and  Ti'dcbouitis. 
ArcbeWis  iiUes  oppi^essively,  and  is  deposed  by  the  llomans,  a.b.  8,  who  add 
his  dominions  to  the  province  of  83^10,  but  assign  the  actual  government  to 
Procnrators.  Thesewere,  5.Coponius;  6. M. Ambivius ;  7, Annins Kufos ; 
8.  Valeiios  Gratna,  i.e.  14  to  25 ;  9.  Pontius  Pilate,  a.d.  36  to  36 ;  10. 
Marceltus.  Antipas  ruled  in  Galilee  from  B.C.  i  to  A.D.  39,  when  ha  was 
deposed;  and  Philip  in  Trachonitia,  from  u.c  4  to  a.d.  37,  when  he  died. 
As  these  principalities  l>ecame  vacant  they  were  conferred  by  the  tavor  of 
Caligula  on  11.  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  in  a.d.  41 
received  froru  Claudius  the  further  addition  to  his  kingdom,  of  Samaria  and 
Judiea,  and  thns  united  under  his  sway  all  Palestine,  He  died,  after  com- 
mencing a  persecution  of  the  Chiiatiana,  a.d.  **;  whereapon  the  Romans 
placed  Palestine  once  raoie  under  the  government  of  Piocurators.  Those  of 
Jadffiawere,  13.  CaspiusFadus, a.d.  44t«48;  13.  VentidiusCumanuB,  a.d. 
48  to  49 ;  14,  Antonius  Felix,  a.d.  49  W  B5  ;  IB.  Pordus  Festus,  a.d.  65 
to59;  16.  Albinus,  A.D,  63to66;  and  17.  Gessiua  Horus,  imdet  whom  the 
Jews  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Parallel  witli  this  later  line  of  Procnra- 
lors  was  the  government  of  17.  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  first  in  Chalcia,  and  then 
in  Abilfln^  and  Trachonitia,  from  a.d,  50  to  70,  when  his  principality  waa 
swallowed  up  in  the  new  arrangements  consequent  npon  the  revolt  of  the 
Jews  and  thwr  redaction.  Agrippa  assisted  the  Romans  in  the. Tewish  War; 
and  at  its  close  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  till  the  third  yeai-  of  Trajan, 


15,  The  proximate  cause  of  the  great  Jewish  revolt  and  of 
the  "  War  of  Indepeudenco  "  was  the  oppression  of  the  Proc- 
Tyranuyof  iirators,  and  especially  of  Geseius  Floras.  But, 
fei'r?,  b!o!"^"  even  had  the  Roman  governore  ruled  mildly,  it  is 
puidowii."'  prohable  that  a  rebellion  would  sooner  or  later 
of^jerasaiem  ^^^'^  broken  out.  The  Roman  system  ■was  unlike 
B.o.to.  '  those  of  the  foreign  powei-s.to  which  Jtidtea  had 
in  former  times  submitted.  It  was  intolerant  of  differences, 
and  aimed  everywhere,  not  only  at  absorbing,  but  at  assimi- 
lating the  populations.  The  Jews  could  under  no  circum- 
stances have  allowed  their  nationality  to  be  crushed  other- 
wise than  by  violence.  As  it  was,  the  tyranny  of  Gessius 
Florus  precipitated  a  struggle  which  must  have  come  in  any 
case,  and  made  the  contest  fiercer,  bloodier,  and  more  pro- 
tracted than  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  From  the  first 
revolt  gainst  his  authority  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ti- 
tna  was  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  B.a  66  to  70.  The  fall 
of  the  city  waa  followed  by  its  destruction,  partly  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  desperation  of  the  resistance,  but  more  as  a 
precaution  to  deprive  the  Jews,  now  felt  to  be  really  formi- 
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dable,  of  their  natural  ral lying-point  iti  any  future  rebel- 
lion. 

■Works  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
extremely  valimble.  The  more  important  have  been  already  notJcei  (See 
p.  59.)    But  the  following  also  deserve  nttentioti : 

BaBBAGB,  Histoire  des  Juifi  d^nas  Jisas  Chiiat  jutqa'a  present  La 
Haye,  1716  ;  15  vols.  12mo.     Parts  J.  and  ii.  belone  to  thia  peiiod, 

Pbideadx,  The  Old  and  New  Teslameni  connected  in  the  Sisimy  of  the 
Jems  and  Neighboring  Nations.  London,  1714  ;  S  vols.  8vo.  Mochofthifl 
ti-ealiee  is  now  andquated;  but  it  has  not  been  wholly  anperseded  by  any 
hitev  English  work  on  the  subject, 

JoBT,  J.  M. ,  Geschickte  der  IsraeUlen  seil  der  Zeit  der  MakkabSer  his  auf 
unsere  Tage.     Berhn,  182&-47 ;  10  Tola.  Bvo. 

Hebzeeld,  C,  Gesekichte  des  Voltes  Israel  voa  Vollendmig  dea  xweilen 
Teinpei  bis  tar  JEinsetsung  des  MaiikabSera  Sehinum  mm  hohen  Prieater. 
Leipzig,  1S6S;  2  vole.  8vo.  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  history  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  valuable  wovfc  of  DoLLiNftEB,  J.J,  T.,i5erfli!it&  and  t&rJads. 
Mlinchen,  1S5T.  An  nutliorized  translation  of  this  work  has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Gentile  and  the  Jem  in  the  Coarts  of  the  Temple  of 
Christ.     From  the  GeouKn  by  N.  Darnell.     Loiidoii,  1862 ;  2  vols.  8vo. 
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PART  I.— HISTORY  OF  ROME. 
Preliminary  MemarJcs  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Italy. 

1.  The  Italian  Peninsula  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  tracts 
which  pi-ojcet  themselves  from  the  European  continent  south- 
itaiy— size  Ward  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length 
aiidbomida-   hctween  the  Alps  and  Cape  Spartivento  is  720 

miles,  and  its  greatest  width  between  the  Little 
St.  Bernard  and  the  hills  north  of  Trieste  is  330  miles.  The 
ordinary  width,  however,  is  only  100  miles ;  and  the  ai'ea  is 
thus,  even  including  the  littoral  islands,  not  much  more  than 
110,000  square  miles.  The  peninsula  was  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  the  Alps,  on  the  oast  by  the  Adri- 
atic, on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Mare  Tyrrhenwn). 

2.  The  LiTTOBAL  BXTEHT  of  Italy  is,  in  proportion  to  its 
area,  very  considerable,  chiefly  owing  to  the  length  and  nar- 
Eitcniottte  rowness  of  the  peninsula;  for  the  main  coasts  are 
sea-board.  ■^^^^^  ^^^.^  slightly  indented.  Towards  the  west  a 
moderate  number  of  shallow  gnlfs,  or  rather  bays,  give  a  cer- 
tain variety  to  the  coast-line ;  while  on  the  east  there  is  bat 
one  important  headland,  that  of  Gargano ;  and  but  one  bay 
of  any  size,  that  of  Manfi'edonia.  Southward,  however,  the 
shore  has  two  considerable  indentations  in  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  but  a  short  line,  viz.,  the  deep  Gulf  of  Taranto  and 
the  shallower  one  of  Squillace.  A  character  generally  simi- 
lar attaches  to  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  islands,  Sardinia,  Sic- 
ily, and  Cornea;  and  hence, though  a  nantical  tendency  be- 
longs naturally  to  the  Italian  people,  the  tendency  is  not  so 
distinct  and  pronounced  as  in  the  neighboring  country  of 
Greece. 
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s  Thp  Mountains  of  Italy  cousist  of  the  two  famous 
chains  of  tlie  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  (a)  The  Alps,  which 
Tbemounfain  ^lound  Italy  along  the  whole  of  its  northero  and 
sistam.  The  a  part  of  its  westem  side,  form  a  lofty  ban-ier 
naturally  isolating  the  region  from  the  rest  of 
Em-ope,  Nowhere  less  along  the  entire  boundary-line  than 
4000  feet  in  height,  and  vaiying  from  that  minimum  to  a 
maximum  of  15,000  feet,  they  are  penetrable  by  no  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  difficult  passes,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Their  general  direction  ia  from  east  to  west,  or,  speaking  more 
strictly,  from  N.E.  by  E.  to  S.W.  by  W. ;  but,  at  a  certain 
point  in  their  ooui-se,  the  point  in  which  they  culminate,  this 
direction  ceases,  and  they  suddenly  change  their  coarse  and 
ran  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the 
comer  thus  formed,  like  a  gigantic  buttress  at  the  angle  of  a 
mighty  building.  The  length  of  the  chain  from  Mont  Blanc 
southward  to  the  coast  ia  about  150  miles;  the  length  cast- 
wai-d,  so  far  as  the  Alps  are  Italian,  is  about  330  miles. 
Thus  this  huge  bamer  guards  Italy  for  a  distance  of  480 
miles  with  a  rampart  which  in  ancient  time  could  scareely 
be  scaled.  (5)  From  the  point  where  the  Alps,  striking 
southward  fi-om  Mont  Blanc,  reach  most  nearly  to  the  sea, 
TheApen-  ^  secondary  chain  is  thrown  off,  which  runs  at 
moQB.  gpgj^  from  west  to  east,  almost  parallel  with  the 

shore,  to  abont  tine  longitude  of  Cremona  (10°  east  from 
Greenwich,  nearly),  after  which  it  begins  to  trend  south  of 
east,  and  passing  in  this  direction  across  about  three-fourths 
of  the  peninsula,  it  again  turns  still  more  to  the  south,  and 
■proceeds  in  a  eoui-se  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  due 
gouth-east,  parallel  to  the  two  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  along 
its  entire  length.  This  chain  is  properly  the  Apennines.  In 
modem  geography  its  more  western  portion  bears  the  name 
of  "The  Maritime  Alps;"  but  as  the  chain  is  really  continu- 
ous from  a  point  a  little  north-east  of  Nice  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reggio  (Rheginm),  a  single  name  should  be  given 
to  it  throughout;  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  that  name 
shonld  certainly  not  be  "Alps "but  "Apennines."  The  Ap- 
ennines in  Northern  Italy  consist  of  but  a  single  chain,  which 
thi-ows  off  twisted  spurs  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left ; 
but,  when  Central  Italy  is  reached,  the  character  of  the  range 
becomes  more  complicated.    Below  Lake  Fucinus  the  chain 
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bifurcates.  While  one  range,  the  stronger  of  the  two,  pur- 
fiues  the  old  south-easterly  direction,  another  of  minor  eleva- 
tion branches  off  to  the  south,  and  approaching  the  south 
coast  very  closely  in  the  vicinity  of  Salernum,  curves  round 
and  rejoins  the  main  chain  near  Compsa.  The  range  then 
proceeds  in  a  single  line  nearly  to  Venueia,  when  it  splits 
once  more ;  and  while  one  branch  runs  on  nearly  due  east 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Inpygia,  the  other  proceeds 
almost  due  south  to  Rhegium. 

4.  The  most  marked  feature  of  Italian  geography  is  the 
strong  contrast  in  which  Northern  stands  to  Southern  Italy, 
contraatbe-  Northern  Italy  is  almost  all  plain;  Southern  al- 
Bm^dSoniti-  ™ost  .ill  mountain.  The  conformation  of  the 
emitaij.  mountain  ranges  in  the  north  leaves  between  the 
parallel  chains  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apennines  a 
vast  tract — from  100  to  150  miles  in  width,  which  (speaking 
broadly)  may  be  called  a  single  plain — "the  Plain  of  the 
Po,"  or  "the  Plain  of  Lombardo-Venetia."  In  Southern  It- 
aly, or  the  Peninsula  proper,  plains  of  more  than  a  few  miles 
in  extent  are  rare.  The  Apennines,  with  their  many-twist- 
ed spurs,  spread  broadly  over  the  land,  and  form  a  continu- 
ous mountain  region  which  occupies  at  least  one  half  of  the 
snrfaee.  But  this  is  not  all.  Where  the  chain  is  sufficient- 
ly narrow  to  allow  of  the  inteiposition,  between  its  base  and 
tlie  shore,  of  any  tolerably  wide  tract — as  in  Etniria,  in 
Latium,  and  in  Campania — separate  systems  of  hills  and 
mountains,  volcanic  in  character,  exist,  and  prevent  the  oc- 
curi'ence  of  any  really  extensive  levels.  The  only  exception 
to  this  general  rule  is  in  Apulia,  where  an  extensive  tract  of. 
plain  is  found  about  the  Candelaro,  Cervaro,  and  Ofanto 

5.  The  RrvKES  of  Italy  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but 
only  one  or  two  are  of  any  considerable  size.    The  great  riv- 

The  rivers.  ""^  '^  ^^"^  ^°  (Padus),  which,  rising  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  44°  40',  long.  7°,  nearly,  drains 
almost  the  whole  of  the  great  northern  plain,  receiving  above 
a  hundred  tributaries,  and  having  a  course  which,  counting 
only  main  windings,  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  The  chief 
of  its  trtbutaries  are  the  Duria  (Dora  Baltea),  the  Ticinus 
(Ticino),  the  Addua  (Adda),  the  OlHus  (Oglio),  and  the  Min- 
cius  (Mincio),  from  the  north ;  from  the  south,  tlic  Tanarus 
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(Tanaro),  tbe  Trebia  (Trebbia),  the  Tarus  (Taro),  the  Stcia 
(Secchia),  the  Scultenna  (Panaro),  and  the  Ehenus  (Reno). 
The  next  most  important  of  the  Italian  rivers  13  the  Athe&is, 
or  Adige,  which,  rising  iu  the .  Tyrolean  Alps,  flows  south- 
waivi  nearly  to  Verona;  after  which,  curving  round,  it  runs 
parallel  with  the  Po  into  the  Adiiatio.  Both  these  rivers 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula  proper.  Within  those 
limits  the  chief  streams  are  the  Arnus,  Tiber,  Liiis,  Vultur- 
nus,  and  Silarns  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  Apennines;  the 
.^sis,  Aternns,  TifernuB,  Fi-ento,  Cerhalns,  and  Aufldus  to 
the  east  of  those  mountains. 

6.  Italy  possesses  a  fair  number  of  Iakes,  Most  of  these 
lie  towards  the  north,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  at  tbe  point 

where  the  mountains  sink  down  into  the  plain. 

"The  chief  are  the  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda),  be- 
tween Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the  Sevinna  (Lago  d'  Iseo), 
the  Lariue  (Lago  di  Como),  the  Ceresins  (Lago  di  Lngano), 
the  Verbaans  (Lago  Maggiore),  and  the  Lago  d'  Orta,  which 
is  unnoticed  by  the  ancients.  There  is  one  important  lake, 
the  Laous  Fucinns,  in  the  Central  Apennine  region.  Li 
Etraria  are  the  Trasimenus  (Lago  di  Perugia),  the  Volsinien- 
sis  (Lago  dlBolsena),  and  the  Sabatinus  (Lago  di Braociano). 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerons  lagoons  on  the  aearcoast, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice,  and  several  mount- 
ain tarns  of  small  size,  but  of  great  beauty. 

7.  The  Italian  Islahbs  are,  from  their  size,  their  fertility, 
and  their  mineral   treasures,  peculiarly  impoitaut.    They 

constitute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  country.  Sicily  is  exceedingly  productive 
both  in  com  and  in  wine  of  an  excellent  quality.  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  are  rich  in  minerals.  Even  the  little  island  of 
Elba  (Ilva)  is  valuable  for  its  iron.  Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
isles  yield  abundance  of  sulphur. 

8.  The  only  Naturatj  Division  of  Italy  is  into  Northero 
and  Southern — the  former  compi-iaing  the  plain  of  tbe  Po  and 
Chiafaivls-  ^^^  mountains  inclosing  it,  so  far  as  they  arc  Ital- 
i*"^  ian;  the  latter  coextensive  with  the  Peninsula 
proper.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  divide  the  peninsula  itself 
artificially  into  two  portions  by  a  line  dmwn  across  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  to  that  of  the  Tifernue.  In  this 
way  a  triple  division  of  Italy  is  produced :   and  the  three 

16 
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parts  are  then  called  Nortjiebn,  Central,  and  Suuthern. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  the  countries  into  which 
Italy  was  anciently  paroelled  out  nnder  the  three  heads  fur- 
nished by  this  latter  diviBion. 

9.  Northern  Italy  contained,  in  the  moat  ancient  times 
to  which  history  goes  back,  the  three  countries  of  Liguria, 
NoBTiiEEN  Upper  Elruria,  and  Venetia.  After  a  while,  part 
Italv.  ^f  Liguria  and  almost  the  whole  of  Upper  Etra- 
ria  were  occupied  by  Gallic  immigrants ;  and,  the  boundary- 
lines  being  to  some  extent  changed,  there  still  remained  in 
this  largo  and  important  tract  three  countries  only,  viz.,  Li- 
guria, Venetia,  and  Grallia  Cisalpina;  the  last-named  having, 
as  it  were,  taken  the  place  of  Upper  Etruria. 

10.  Liguria  was  the  tract  at  the  extreme  west  of  Northern 
Italy.    Before  the  Gallic  invasion  it  probably  reached  to  the 

Pennine  and  Graian  Alps ;  but  in  later  times  it 
'^"  ■  was  regarded  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po, 
on  the  west  by  the  Alps  from  Monte  Viso  (Vesulus)  south- 
ward, on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Macra.  It  was  a  country  almost  entirely  mount- 
ainous; for  spni-s  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines  occupy  the 
whole  ti-act  between  the  monntain-ranges  and  the.  river  Po, 
as  far  down  as  long.  8°.  Liguria  derived  its  name  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Ligures  or  Ligyes,  a  race  who  once  occupied 
the  entire  coast  from  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  to  Mas- 
silia.  Its  chief  towns  were  Genua  (Genoa),  Nicte  (Nice), 
and  Asta  (Asti). 

11.  Venetia  was  at  the  opposite  side, or  extreme  east,  of 
North  Italy.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  its  original  or 

,,  .,  natoi'al  limits.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  the  Veneti  were  always 
encroached  upon,  fii-at  by  the  Etniscans  and  then  by  the 
Gauls,  nntil  a  mere  comer  of  North  Italy  still  remained  in 
their  possession.  This  coi-ner  lay  between  Histria  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Lesser  Meduacus  upon  the  other;  south- 
ward it  extended  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  northward  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a  tract  of  country  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  flat,  well  watered  by  streams  flowing  from 
the  Alps,  and  fertile.  The  chief  city  in  ancient  times  was 
Patavinm,  on  the  Lesser  Meduacus ;  but  this  place  was 
afterwards  eclipsed  by  Aqaileia. 
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12,  The  Etruscan  state,  which  the  Gauls  conquered,  was  a 
confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  whose  territory  reached  from 
QaiiiaCieuipi-  the  Ticinus  on  the  west  to  the  Adiiatic  and  the 
""■  months  of  the  Po  upon  the  east.  Among  its  citr 
ies  were  Melpum,  Mediolaniini  (Milan),  Mantua,  Verona,  Ha- 
tria,  and  Felsina  or  Bononia,  Northward  it  was  bonnded 
by  the  Alps,  southward  by  the  Apennines  and  the  course 
of  the  litis,  or  perhaps  by  tliat  of  the  Rubicon.  When  the 
Gaulamade  their  conquests  they  ovei-atepped  these  bounda- 
ries, taking  from  the  Ligurians  all  their  territory  north  of 
the  Padus,  and  perhaps  some  to  the  south,  about  Placentia 
and  Parma,  encroaching  on  the  Veneti  towards  the  east,  and 
southward  advancing  into  TJmbria.  Thus  Gallia  Cisalpina 
had  lai^er  limits  than  had  belonged  to  North  Etruria.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  fey  the  Alps ;  on  the 
Boiith  by  Liguria,  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  the 
jEsis  river;  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia.  The 
whole  ti'act,  except  in  some  swampy  districts,  was  richly  fei-- 
tile.  While  it  remained  Gallic,  it  was  almost  without  cities. 
The  Ganls  lived,  themselves,  in  open  nnwalled  villages,  and 
Buffei-ed  most  of  the  Etmscan  towns  to  fall  to  decay.  Some, 
as  Melpum,  disappeared.  A  few  maintained  themselves  as 
Etruscan,  in  a  state  of  semi-independence ;  e.  g.,  Mantua  and 
Verona.  In  Roman  times,  however,  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  most  important  cities,  chiefly  Roman 
colonies.  Among  these  were,  in  the  region  south  of  the  Po, 
Placentia,  Parma,  Mutina  (now  Modena),  Bononia  (now  Bo- 
logna), Ravenna,  and  Ariminium  (now  Rimini) ;  and  across 
the  river  to  the  north  of  it,  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin), 
Ticinum  (Pavia),  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia  (Brescia),  Ci-e- 
mona,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Vincentia  (now  Vicenza). 

13,  Cemtkal  Italy,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
proper,  comprised  six  countries — Etruria,  Latium,  and  Cam- 
cebtkii. iTd-  pania  towards  the  west;  Umbria,  Picenura,  and 
"■  the  Sabine  territory  (which  had  no  general  name) 
towards  the  east.  These  countries  included  the  three  most 
important  in  Italy,  viz., Latium,  Etruria,  and  the  temtory  of 
the  Sabines. 

14,  Etruria,  or  Tyrrhenia  (as  it  was  called  by  the  Greets), 
was  the  tract  immediately  south  and  west  of  the  northeiTi 
Apennines,  interposed  between  that  chain   and  the  Medi- 
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Btnirio.  t«rraneaii.  It  was  bounclecl  on  the  north  by  Li- 
gni-ia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  east  byTTmbria 
aud  the  old  Sabine  country ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  on  the  south  by  Latium.  The  line  of  separa- 
tion between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  continent  was  very  marked, 
*  being  first  the  sti-ong  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  then,  al- 
most fi-om  its  source,  the  i-iver  Tiber.  Etrnna  w^  -watered 
by  two  main  streams,  the  Amus  (Amo),  and  the  Clanis 
(Ohiana),  a  tributaiy  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  consisting  in  its  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  strong  spurs  thrown  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  in  its 
southern  and  western,  of  a  separate  system  of  rocky  hillis, 
ramifying  irregularly,  and  reaching  ii-om  the  valleys  of  the 
Amus  and  Clanis  very  nearly  to  the  coast.  The  little  level 
land  which  it  contained  was  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  near  the  sea-shore.  The  soil  was  generally  rich,  but 
in  places  marshy.  The  country  contained  three  important 
lakes.  (See  §  6.)  The  original  Etrurian  state  consisted  of 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among  which  were  certainly 
Volsinii,  Tarquinii,  Vetulonium,  Pemsia,  and  Clusium ;  and 
probably  Volaterrje,  Arretium,  Rusell^,  Veii,  and  Agylla  or 
Cffire.  Other  important  towns  were  Pisas  (Pisa),  and  Fasulfe 
(Fiesole),  north  of  the  Arnus;  Populonia  and  Cosa,on  the 
coast  between  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber;  Cortona  in  the  Cla- 
nis valley ;  and  Falerii  near  the  Tiber,  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Veii. 

15,  Latium  lay  below  Etruria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tiber,  the  Anio, 
and  the  Upper  Liris  rivers;  on  the  west  and 
south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Lower  Liris  and  a  spur  of  the  Apennines.  These,  however, 
were  not  its  original  limits,  but  those  whereto  it  ultimately 
attained.  Anciently  many  non-Latin  tribes  inhabited  por- 
tions of  the  ten-itory.  The  Volsci  held  the  isolated  range 
of  hills  reaching  from  neai-  Pi-teneste  to  the  coast  at  Tarra- 
cina  or  Anxur.  The  Mtjai  were  in  possession  of  the  Mons 
Algidus,  and  of  the  monntain-range  between  Praneste  and 
the  Anio.  The  Heraici  were  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Trems,  a  tributary  of  the  Liris.  On  the  Lower  Liris  were 
established  the  Ausones.  The  nation  of  the  Latins  formed, 
we  are  told,  a  confederacy  of  thirty  cities,  Alba  having  origi- 
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iially  the  pre-emiaency.  Among  the  thirty  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  following : — Tibiir,  Gabii,  Preeneete,  Tuecu- 
Inm,  TelitrfB,  Alicia,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Laviniam,  Ai-- 
dea,  Antinm,  Circeii,  Anxur  or  Tarracina,  Setia,  Norba,  and 
Satrieiiin.  Latium  was  chiefly  a  low  plain,  but  diversified 
towards  the  north  by  spurs  from  the  Apennines,  in  the  cen- 
tre and  towards  the  south  by  two  important  ranges  of  hills, 
One  of  these,  known  as  "the  Volscian  i-ange,"  extends  in  a 
continuons  line  from  near  Preeneste  to  Tarracina ;  the  other, 
which  ia  qaite  separate  and  detached,  rises  out  of  the  plain 
between  the  Volscian  range  and  the  Tiber,  and  is  known  as 
"the  Alban  range,"  or  the  "Mons  Algidns."  Both  are  in 
the  western  pari;  of  the  country.  The  eastern  is  compara- 
tively a  flat  region.  Here  were  Anagnia,the  old  capital  of 
the  Hernici,  Arpinum,  Fregeilffi,  Aquinum,  Interamna  ad  Li- 
nm;  aud,  on  the  coast,  Lantultc,  Fundi,  ■FormiffijMinturnfe, 
and  Vescia. 

16,  Campania  in  its  general  charaeter  very  much  resem- 
bled Jjatium,  but  the  isolated  volcanic  bills  which  here  di- 
versified the  plain  were  loftier  and  placed  nearer 

oiapnn  n,  ^j^^  coast.  To  the  extreme  south  of  the  countiy 
a  strong  spur  ran  out  from  the  Apennines  tei-minating  in  the 
promontory  of  Minei-va,  the  southern  protection  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  Campania  extended  along  the  coast  fi-om  the  Li- 
i-is  to  the  Silarus,  and  reached  inland  to  the  more  southern 
of  the  two  Apennine  ranges,  which,  separating  a  little  below 
Lake  Fucinus,  reunite  at  Compsa,  The  plain  country  was 
all  rich,  especially  that  about  Capua.  Among  the  principal 
Campanian  towns  were  Capua,  the  capital,  Nola  and  Tea- 
nam  in  the  interior,  and  upon  the  coast  Sinuessa,  Cumje,  Pu- 
teoli,  Parthenop^,  or  Neapolis,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sur- 
rentum,  Salernum,  and  Picentia, 

17.  Umbria  lay  east  of  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated, fii-st  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  then  by  the 

^  .  river  Tiber,     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 

Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
Pieenura  and  the  Sabine  country ;  on  the  south-west  aud 
west  by  Etrnria.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  it  reach- 
ed as  fer  north  as  the  Rubicon,  and  inclnded  all  the  Adriatic 
coast  between  that  stream  and  the  Msis ;  but  after  the  com- 
ing of  the  Senones  this  tmct  was  lost,  and  TJmbria  was  shut 
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out  from  tlie  sea.  The  Umbriaa  territory  was  almost  whol- 
ly mountaiiiouE,  Consisting,  as  it  did,  chiefly  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  together  with  the  spni-s  on  either 
side  of  the  chain,  from  the  source  of  the  Tiber  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Tiber  of  the  Nar.  Some  rich  plains,  liowevei-, 
occuiTed  in  the  Tiber  and  Lower  Nar  valloyB.  The  chief 
towns  of  Umbria  were  Iguvium,  famous  for  its  inscriptions  ; 
Sentinum,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  with  the  Gauls  and 
Samnitea ;  Spoletium  (now  Spoleto) ;  Interamna  {now  Ter- 
ni) ;  and  Hamia  (Narai),  which,  though  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  NaT,  was  still  reckoned  to  Umbria. 

18.  Picenum  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  .iEsis  to  the  Matrinus  (Piomba)  river.    It  was  com- 

poaed  mainly  of  spurs  from  the  Apennines,  but 

contained  along  the  coast  some  flat  and  feiliile 

country.    The  chief  towns  were  Ancona,  on  the  coast,  Fir- 

mnm  (Permo),  Asculum  Picenum  (Ascoli),  and  Iladria  (Atri), 

in  the  interior. 

19.  The  territory  of  the  Sabine  races,  in  which  Picenum 
ought  perhaps  to  be  included,  was  at  once  the  most  exten- 
The  Sniiiue  sive  and  the  most  advantageously  situated  of  all 
territory.  ^1,^  countries  of  Central  Italy.  In  length,  fi-om 
the  Mons  Fiacellns  (Monte  Rotondo)  to  the  Mens  Vultur 
(Monte  Vulture),  it  exceeded  200  miles ;  wliile  in  breadth  it 
reached  very  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  boi-dering  the  Adriatic 
from  the  Matrinus  to  the  Tifernus  rivers,  and  closely  ap- 
proaching the  Mediterranean  in  the  vicinity  of  Salernum. 
In  the  north  it  comprised  all  the  valieya  of  the  Upper  Nar 
and  its  tributaries,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  the  plain  country  south  and  east  of  Lake  Fuoinns, 
and  the  valieya  of  the  Suinus  and  Aternus  rivei-s.  Its  cen- 
tral mass  was  made  up  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ss^rus,  Trinius, 
and  Tifernus,  together  with  the  mountain-ranges  between 
them;  while  southward  it  comprised  the  whole  of  the  great 
Samnite  npland  drained  by  the  Vulturnue,  and  its  tribnta- 
riea.  The  territory  had  many  distinct  political  divisions. 
The  north-western  tract,  about  the  Nar  and  Tiber,  i-eaching 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Anio,  waa  the 
country  of  the  old  SabineB  (Sabini),  the  only  race  to  which 
that  name  is  applied  by  the  ancient  writers.  East  and 
south-east  of  this  region,  the  tract  about  Lake  Fucinus,  and 
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the  yalleys  of  the  Suinus  and  Ateraus  rivera,  wei-e  in  the 
possession  of  the  League  of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  Marai, 
Mari'uciiii,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  who  probably  were  Sabine 
i-aces.  Still  farther  to  the  east,  the  valleys  of  the  Sagrus 
and  Ti-inins,  and  the  coast  tract  from  Ortona  to  the  Tifemus, 
foiTned  the  country  of  the  Frentanl.  South  and  south-east 
of  this  was  Samnium,  comprising  the  high  upland,  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  eastei-u  Sank  of  that  chain 
for  a  certain  distance.  The  chief  of  the  Sabine  towns  were 
Beate  on  the  Velinns,  a  tributary  of  the  Nar;  Teate  and 
Aternum  on  the  Atemus ;  Man-ubium  on  Lake  Fueinus ;  and 
Beneventum  and  Boviannm  in  Samnium. 

20.  Southern  Italy,  or  tlie  tract  below  the  Tifernus  and 
Silarus  rivers,  contained  four  countries — on  the  west,  Lnca- 
SoDTdEUK  "i*  "nd  Bruttium ;  on  the  east,  Apulia  and  Mes- 
iTAtY,  sapia,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  lapygia. 
The  entire  number  of  distinct  countries  in  ancient  Italy  was 
thus  thirteen. 

21.  Lucania  extended  along  the  west  coast  of  Italy  from 
the  Silarus  to  the  Latis  river.     Its  boundary  on  the  north 

Lncanin  ^'^^^  formed  by  the  Silarus,  the  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines from  Compga  to  the  Mona  Vultur,  and  the 
course  of  the  Bradanus  (Brandano).  Eastward,  its  border 
was  the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf;  southwai'd,  where  it 
adjoined  Bruttium,  the  line  of  demarkation  i-an  from,  the 
Lower  Lafls  across  the  mountains  to  the  Crathis,  or  river  of 
Thurii.  The  country  was  both  picturesque  and  fertile,  di- 
vei-sifled  by  numerous  spui-s  from  tho  Apennine  range,  and 
watei-ed  by  a  multitude  of  i-ivere.  It  had  tew  native  cities 
of  any  importance;  but  the  coaeta  were  thickly  occupied  by 
Grecian  settlements  of  great  celebrity.  Among  these  were, 
on  the  west  coast,  Posidonia  or  Ptestum,  Elea  or  Velia,  Pys- 
Tis  or  Buxentum,  and  Latts ;  on  the  east,  Metapontum,  Hera- 
cleia,  Pandosia,  Siris,  Sybaris,  and  Thurii,    (See  pp.  177-182.) 

22.  Bruttium  adjoined  Lucania  on  tho  south,  and  was  a 
country  very  similar  in  character.     Its  chief  native  city  was 

Consentia,  in  the  interior,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Crathis  rivei-.     On  the  western  coast  were  the 

Greek  towns  of  Temesa,  Terina,  Hipponium,  and  Rhegium ; 

on  the  eastern  those  of  Croton,  Caulonia,  and  Locri. 

23.  Apulia  lay  entirely  ou  the  eastern  coast,  adjoining 
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Saniiuuin  upon  tlie  west,  and  separated  from  the  countiy  of 
the  Frentani  by  the  Tifernus  river.  The  range  of 
the  Apennines,  extending  from  the  Mons  Yultur 
eastward  as  fai-  as  long.  17°  40',  divided  it  from  lapygia. 
Apulia  differed  from  all  the  other  counti'ies  of  the  Peninsula 
proper  in  being  almost  wholly  a  plain.  Except  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  province,  no  spurs  of  any  importance  here 
quit  the  Apennines,  but  from  their  base  extends  a  vast  and 
rich  level  tract,  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  wide,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  and  divereified  towai-ds  its  more  east- 
era  portion  by  a  number  of  lakes.  The  tract  ia  especially 
adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Among  its  rivers  are  the 
Aufldus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Cannte  was  fought,  the  Cer- 
balus,  and  the  river  of  Arpi.  The  only  mountainous  part  of 
Apnlia  is  the  north  and  north-west,  where  the  Apennines 
send  down  to  the  coast  two  strongly-raarked  spars,  one  be- 
tween the  Tifemns  and  the  Frento  rivers,  the  other,  east  of 
the  Frento,  a  still  stronger  and  more  important  I'ange,  which 
running  towards  the  north-east  ]-eaches  the  coast,  and  foi'ms 
the  well-known  rocky  promontory  of  Gargannm,  The  chief 
cities  of  Apulia  were  Larinum,  near  the  Tiferans ;  Luceria, 
Sipontum,  and  Arpi,  north  of  the  Cerbalus ;  Salapia,  between 
the  Cerbalus  and  Anfidus ;  and  Cannsium,  Cannje,  and  Ve- 
nusia,  south  of  that  river.  It  was  usual  to  divide  Apulia 
into  two  regions,  of  which  the  north-western  was  called  Dau- 
nia,  the  sonth-eastem  Peucetia. 

24.  Messapia,  or  lapygia,  lay  south  and  east  of  Apulia, 
comprising  the  entire  long  promontory  which  has  been  call- 
ed the  "  heel "  of  Italy,  and  a  triaugniar  tract  be- 

spjgia.  t^eej,  tiig  east  Apeunine  range  and  the  river 
Bradanus.  Towards  the  east  it  was  low  and  flat,  full  of  nu- 
mei-oas  small  lakes,  and  without  important  rivere;  westward 
it  was  divereifled  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  spurs  from 
the  Apulian  Apennines,  which  sheltered  it  upon  the  north 
and  i-endered  it  one  of  the  softest  and  most  luxurious  of  the 
Italian  countries.  Tlie  most  important  of  the  lapygian  cities 
was  Taras,  or  Tarentum,  the  famous  Lacedsemonian  colony. 
{See  p.  177.)  Other  Greek  settlements  were  Callipolis  (now 
Gallipoli),  and  Hydras  or  Hydruntum  (now  Otranto).  The 
chief  native  town  was  Brundusiiim. 

25.  The  geography  of  Italy  is  incomplete  without  a  de- 
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scription  of  the  principal  islands.    These  wei'e  tliree  in  num- 
ber, Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.    There  were 
also  numeroas  islets  along  the  western  and  a  few 
off  the  eastern  coast,  which  will  require  a  vei-y  brief  notice. 

26.  Sicily,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  ten  thou- 
sand square  miles,  is  an  irregular  triangle,  the  aides  of  which 
face  i-espectively  the  north,  the  east,  and  tlie 
EOnth-west.  None  of  the  coasts  is  much  indent- 
ed; but  of  the  three,  the  northern  has  the  most  noticeable 
bays  and  headlands.  Here  are  the  gulfs  of  Castel-a-Mai-e, 
Palermo,  Patti,  and  Milazzo ;  the  headlands  of  Trapani 
(Drepanum),  Capo  St.Vito,  Capo  di  Gallo,  Capo  Zaffarana, 
Capo  Orlando,  Capo  Calava,  and  Capo  Bianco.  The  south- 
western, and  most  of  the  easte™,  shores  run  in  smooth 
lines;  but  towards  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  island 
tliere  is  a  fair  amount  of  indentation.  Good  harbors  are 
numerous.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Messana  and 
Syracuse,  the  former  protected  by  a  cui-ions  curved  strip  of 
land,  resembling  a  sickle,  whence  the  old  name  of  Zancl6; 
the  latter  rendered  secure  in  all  winds  by  the  headland  of 
Plemmyrium  and  the  natuml  breakwater  of  Ortygia.  There 
are  also  excellent  ports  at  Lilybieum  and  Panormus  (Paler- 
mo). The  mountain  system  of  Sicily  consists  of  a  main 
chain,  the  continuation  of  the  Bruttian  Apennines  (Aspro- 
monte),  which  traverses  the  island  from  east  to  west,  be- 
ginning near  Messina  (Messana)  and  terminating  at  Cape 
Drepanum.  This  main  chain,  known  in  its  different  parte 
by  various  names,  throws  off,  about  midway  in  its  course, 
a  strong  epnr,  which-  strikes  south-east  and  terminates  in 
Cape  Pachynns  (Passaro).  Thus  the  island  is  divided  by 
its  moantain  system  into  three  tracts  of  comparative  low- 
land— a  narrow  tract  facing  northwai-d  between  the  main 
chain  and  the  north  coast;  a  long  and  broad  tract  facing 
the  south-west,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  western  half 
of  the  main  chain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  apnr;  and  a  broad 
but  comparatively  short  tract  facing  the  east,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  spur,  and  on  the  north  by  the  eastern  half 
of  the  main  chain.  In  none  of  these  lowlands,  however,  is 
there  really  much  fiat  country.  Towards  the  north  and 
towards  the  south-west,  both  the  main  chain  and  the  spur 
tlirow  off  numerous  branches,  which  occupy  almost  the 
IB* 
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wbole  country  between  the  rivere ;  while  towards  the  east, 
where  alone  are  there  any  extensive  plauis,  volcanic  action 
has  thrown  up  the  separate  and  independent  mountain  of 
Etna,  which  occupies  with  its  wide-spi-eading  roots  almost 
one-third  of  what  shonld  naturally  have  been  lowland. 
Thus  Sicily,  excepting  in  the  tract  between  Etna  and  Syra- 
cuse, where  the  famous  "  Piano  di  Catania  "  extends  itself,  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  mountain  and  valley,  and,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  difficult 
country.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Simsethus  on  the  east, 
which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  plain ;  the  Hi- 
mera  and  Halycua  on  the  south ;  and  the  Hypsa,  near  the 
extreme  south-west  comer.  The  only  important  native 
town  was  Enna,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  all  the 
other  cities  of  any  note  were  settlements  of  foreigner ; 
Eryx  and  Egesta,  or  Segesta,  of  the  Trojans  (?) ;  Lilybseum, 
Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis,  or  Soluntura,  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  Himera,  Messana,  Tauromenium,  Naxos,  Catana, 
Megara  Hyblfea,  Syi-acuse,  Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and 
Selinus,  of  the  Greeks.  (On  the  history  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, see  pp.  181-190.) 

2?.  Sardinia,  which  modern  surveys  show  to  be  larger 
than  Sicily,  has  an  area  of  probably  about  11,000  square 
=  ^,_-  miles.  It  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  the  sides 
ot  which  may  be  viewed  roughly  as  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points,  though  in  reality  the  south  side  has  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  east,  and  the  north  side  a 
stronger  one  towards  the  west.  Though  less  mountainous 
than  either  Sicily  or  Corsica,  Sardinia  is  ti-avereed  by  an 
important  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  eastern  and 
western  shores,  but  nearer  the  former,  from  Cape  Lungo-Sar- 
do  on  the  north  to  Cape  Carbonara  at  the  extreme  south  of 
the  island.  This  chain  throws  out  numerous  shoi-t  branch 
ranges  on  either  side,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  half  ot  the  island.  The  western  half  has  three  sepa- 
rate mountain-clusters  of  its  own.  One,  the  smallest,  is  at 
the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  island,  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Asinara  and  Alghero ;  another,  three  or  fonr  times 
larger,  fills  the  south-westeni  corner,  reaching  from  Cape 
Spartivento  to  the  Gulf  of  Oristano.  Both  these  are,  like 
the  main  range,  of  primary  (granitic)  formation.     The  third 
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cluster,  which  is  interposed  between  the  two  othei's,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  tract  extending  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Oristano  and  the  river  Tirso  to  the  coast  between  the  Turri- 
lano  and  Coguinas  rivers,  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  is  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  formation.  These 
mountain-clusters,  together  with  the  m^n  range,  occupy  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island.  They  still,  however, 
leave  room  for  some  important  pltuns,  as  especially  that  of 
Campidano  on  the  south,  which  stretches  across  from  the 
Gwlf  of  Cagliari  to  that  of  Oristano ;  that  of  Ozieri  on  the 
north,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Coguinas;  and  that  of 
Sassari  in  the  north-west,  which  reaches  across  the  isthmus 
from  Alghero  to  Porto  ToiTes.  Sardinia  is  fairly  fertile,  but 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  malaria.  Its  chief  river  was 
the  Thyi-sua  (Tirso).  The  principal  cities  were  Caralis  (Cag- 
liari), on  the  sontli  coast,  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  Sulci, 
at  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  island,  opposite  the  Irisnla 
Plumbaria;  Neapolis,  in  the  Gulf  of  Asinara;  and  Olbia, 
towards  the  north-eastei'n  end  of  the  island.  There  was  no 
city  of  any  importance  in  the  interior, 

28.  Corsica,  situated  directly  to  the  north  of  Sardinia, 
was  more  mountainons  and  rugged  than  either  of  the  other 

Corsicii  ^^^'^  great  islands,  A  strong  mountain-chain  ran 
through  the  island  from  north  to  south,  culminar 
ting  towards  the  centre  in  the  Mons  Antseus  (Monte  Roton- 
do).  Numerous  branch  ranges  intersected  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  main  chain,  rendering  the  entire  region  one 
of  constant  mountain  and  valley.  Streams  wei-e  numerous; 
but  the  limits  of  the  island  were  too  narrow  for  them  to  at- 
tain any  considerable  size.  The  chief  town  was  Alalia  (af- 
terwai-ds  Aleria),a  colony  of  the  Phocfeans.  Besides  this, 
the  only  places  of  any  importance  were  Mariana,  on  the  east 
coast,  above  Alalia,  Centurimnm  (now  Centuri),  on  the  west 
side  of  the  northern  promontory,  Urcinium  on  the  west  coast 
(now  Ajaccio),  and  Talcinum  (now  Corte)  in  the  interior. 

29,  The  lesser  islands  adjacent  to  Italy  were  Ilva  (Elba), 
between  northern  Corsica  and  the  main-land;  Igilium  (Gi- 

glio)  and  Dianium  (Giannuti),  opposite  the  Mons 

Argentarius  in  Etruria;  Palmaria,  Pontia,  Sino- 

nia,  and  Pandataria,off  Anxur;  Pithecussa  (Ifichia),  Prochy- 

ta  (Procida),  and  Capi-ese  (Capri),  in  the  Bay  of  Naples; 
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StTOugyle  (Stvomboli),  Enoaymns  (Panaria),  Lipara  (Lipari), 
Vulcania  (Volcano),  Didym^  (Salina),  Phtenioussa  (Felicudi), 
Eviooesa  (Alicudi),  and  TJstica,  off  the  north  coast  of  Sicily ; 
the  Agates  Insula,  off  the  western  point  of  the  same  island ; 
the  Chtevades  Insulie,  off  Tai-entura ;  and  Trimctus  (Tremiti) 
in  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Mods  Garganus. 

On  the  geographj  of  Italy,  the  most  important  works  ai-e— 

CLtrvJSBice,  Italia  Antiqiia.     Lagd.  Bat.,  1624 ;  3  -vols,  folio. 

RoMAHELT.T,  Antica  Topografia  istorica  del  Regno  di  Ifapoli.  Napoli, 
1815  ;  3  vols.  *to. 

Mabnekt,  K.,  Geograpkie  der  Gnechen  tmd  Bonier  oms  ihsn  Sclirifien 
daryestdlt.     Leiprig,  1801-39 ;  10  vols.  8vo. 

SwiNBrENB,  H.,  Traveh  in  !he  2W  Sullies  in  the  Years  1777-80. 
London,  1783-86;  3  vols.  Jto. 

Dennis,  G.,  Cities  iml  Cemeteries  of  the  Etruscans.  London,  1848;  2 
vols,  Svo. 

Abbkes,  Mittel-Italien  vor  den  Zeiten  Rdadscher  Herrschoft.  Stuttgart, 
1843;  8vo. 

Ckamee,  GeograpMeal  and  Historical  Description  of  Ancient  Italy.  Os- 
foi'd,1826j  2  Tola.  8to. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  the  suhjeot,  combining  local  knowledge  with  nd- 
vanceJ  BchoJarship  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  authorities,  is  still  & 
desideratum. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY. 
FIRST  PERIOD. 
The  Ancient  Traditional  History  from  the  Eariieel  2'imes  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  BepMic,  b.c  608. 
SouECEs.  1.  Native.  A  few  fn^menis  of  the  Fasti  Triwrnphales  be- 
long to  this  early  period ;  but  sneh  knowledge  of  ic  as  wc  posaess  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  works  of  historians.  Among  these  the  first  plate  most  be 
assigned  to  the  fragoieots  of  the  early  Amialiets,  especially  of  Q.  Fabics 
PiciOB,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dionyheits  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
most  copious  native  writer  on  the  period  is  Livr,  who  delivers  an.  accoant  of 
it  in  his  First  Book.  Other  native  authorities  are  Cicero,  who  has  sketched 
the  constttntional  histoty  of  the  period  in  his  treatise  De  Mepublica  (book 
ii.),  and  Floktjb,  who  has  briefly  epitomized  it  The  portion  of  VELLEirrs 
Patbrotjuis  which  treated  of  the  time  is  almost  entirely  lost.  No  lives  of 
Nefos  touch  on  it.  Many  allusions  to  it  are  contmned,  howevei',  in  the 
works  of  the  poeta  and  grammarians,  as  Ovio  (Fasti),  Vikgil  (jSneid,  book 
vi.),  Sbbtics  (ad  jEneid,),  Fbbids,  and  othere.  2.  Foreign.  The  Greek 
writoi's  are  fuller  on  the  early  history  than  the  Roman.  The  most  important 
of  them  i^  Dionysids  of  Hnlica™a.ssus,  in  whose  woi'k  (Archieohgia  Ro- 
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mana  ;  ed.  Reiskb.  Lipsiffi,  1774-J7 ;  C  rols.  8vo)  the  ante-regal  and  regaj 
periods  occupy  Ihe  first  four  boots.  Next  to  DioNYaios  may  be  placed 
PuTPABCH,  whose  Lives  of  Eoraulns,  Nnina,  and  Poplicola  bear  upon  this 
portion  of  the  history.  The  part  of  Diodohus  Sioulits  which  treated 
of  the  time  (books  yii.-x.)  is  lost,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  ftw  brief  frtig- 

On  the  raliie  of  these  eonrces  the  most  diametrically  opposife  opinions  con- 
tinne  to  be  held  after  a  contJwersy  which  has  lasted  more  tlian  a  century. 
The  n^ative  criticism,  which  was  begun  by  Peiizonius,  Bayle,  and  Beau- 
foit,  veceired  a  eU'ong  impulse,  early  in  the  present  century,  from  the  gieat 

HiEiiuHR,  B.  G.,  HomijKAe  GeacMchte.  Bei'lin,  1826-32;  3  vols.  8vo, 
(First  and  second  volumes  translated  by  Juuirs  Hare  and  Bp.  Thirlwall' 
Cambridge,  1881-33 ;  thiid  volume  tvanslatsd  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  Dr.  l! 
ScHMiTz.  London,  1842;  Svo);  which  was  followed  in  England  by  "the 
veiy  popular  work  of 

ARNOL»,Dr.T.,flis(orif  o/^fiowe.  London,  1838-43  ,■  3vols.8vo;  and 
in  Germany,  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  that  of 

ScHWEGLEE,  A,,  BStmtche  GeschicAte.  Tubingen,  1853-68 ;  3  vols.  8vo. 
Written  in  the  true  spirit  jif  the  Tiibingen  School. 

The  doubts  of  the  last-named  writer,  filing  on  congenial  soil  in  Uiis  conn, 
try,  produced  an  elaborate,  bnt  intensely  skeptical  work,  which  has  prebably 
exhansted  all  that  can  he  said  on  the  negative  side  of  the  subject,  viz. : 

Lewis,  Sh-  G.  C,  On  the  CremiUty  of  the  Earhj  Roman  ISstoru  Lon. 
don,  1865;  3vols.  8vo. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  some  important  treatises  havo  been 
published  recently.    Note  especially  the  following : 

Ampere,  J.  J.,  L'Bistoire  Romaim  u  Borne.  Paris,  1862-64 ;  4  vols.  8vo. 
The  writer  argues  that  the  discoveries  made  by  recent  excavations  with  re- 
gard to  the  originftl  Rome  strongly  confirm  the  early  traditional  history, 

Dyer,  T.M.,Hulon/ of  Ihe  Citi/ of  Home.  London,1865;  Svojandthe 
same  writer's  Hts(mT/o/ife£;njFso/ii™e.  London,  1868 ;  Svo.  It  is  Mr. 
Dyer's  object  to  show,  first,  that  authentic  materials  for  the  early  history  ex- 
isted in  the  times  of  the  first  Annalists,  b.o.  220  to  200 ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  internal  difficulties  and  discrepancies  are  not  such  as  to  I'ender  the  histo- 
ry that  has  come  down  to  us  inei'edible. 

Works  of  a  more  dogmatic  and  leas  argumentative  character,  embracing 
Ihe  early  period,  or  distinctly  written  npon  it,  wwthy  of  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, are  the  following : 

Newman,  F.,  Regal  Rome ;  an  Introduction  to  Roman  History.  London 
1852 ;  12mo. 

MoiiMSEN,  Th.,  Bdmiscie  Geschichte.  8d  edition.  Eeriin,  1861 ;  S  vols. 
Svo.  The  value  of  this  very  original  work  is  greatly  diminished  by  tlie  al- 
most entire  absence  of  references.  (Translated  by  W.  P.  Diokson  Lon- 
don, 1863;  3  vols,  small  Svo.) 

R%i<iRii.-Ei,T.,  History  of  Rome.    London,  1836.    A  useful  compendium. 
KoRTUEM,  F.,  Bovdsche  GescMchte.     Heidelberg,  1843 ;  8vo 
LiDBELt,  H.  G.,  Hutori,  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Ihe  Estab- 
lishment  of  tie  Empire.    London,  1855;  3  vols.  Svo. 
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GbeGoroviuS,  S.  ,  Geschickte  der  Siadl  Rom.     Stuttgai-t,  1850-62  ;  i  vols. 
8vo. 
Petbb,  C,  Geschichte  Roms.     Halle,  1865-67 ;  8  vols.  8vo. 

1.  Italy  was  inhabited,  at  the  earliest  times  to  whicli  oui' 
knowledge  carries  us  back,  by  five  principal  races.  Those 
Chief  races  of  were  the  Liguvians,  the  Venetians,  the  EtiTisoans, 
andentiuaj.  ^]jg  Italians  propev,  and  the  lapygiaiis.  The  Li- 
guriana  and  Venetians  may  have  been  branches  of  one  stock, 
the  lUyi'ian ;  but  there  is  no  suiBcieut  evidence  to  prove  this 
connection.  They  were  weak  and  unimportant  races,  con- 
fined to  narrow  regions  in  the  north,  and  without  any  influ- 
ence on  the  general  history  of  Italy.  Setting  them  aside, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  we  may  confine  o«r  attention  to 
the  three  other  races. 

2.  The  lapygians  were  probably  among  the  earliest  set- 
tles. The  heel  of  Italy,  which  stretches  out  towards  Greece, 
Tbeiapygi-  invites  colonization  from  that  quarter;  and  it 
"'"■  would  seem  that  at  a  very  I'emote  date  a  stream 
of  settlers  passed  across  the  narrow  sea  from  the  Hellenic  to 
the  Italic  peninsula,  and  landing  on  the  lapygian  promontory 
spread  themselves  northward  and  westward  over  the  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  foot  of  Italy.  The  language  of  the  race  in 
question  remains  in  nnmeroos  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  TeiTa  di  Otranto,  and  shows  them  to  have 
been  nearly  connected  with  the  Greeks.  Their  woi-ship  of 
Greek  gods,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a  later  date, 
they  became  actually  Hellenized,  point  in  the  same  direction. 
We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  a  race  kindred  with  the 
Greeks  held  in  the  early  times  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  was  thus  prepared  for  the  later  more  positively 
Hellenic  settlements.  To  this  stock  appear  to  have  belong- 
ed the  Messapians,  Peucetians,  (Euotriatis,  the  Cbaones  or 
Chones,  and  perhaps  the  Daunii. 

It  i9  supposed  by  some  that  the  lapy^n  migration  took  place  by  land,  the 
settlers  pHssing  round  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  being  pushed  south- 
ward by  later  imraigi'ants.  This  is  possible ;  bat  migrafion  by  sea  may  be 
nccomplished  even  by  a  very  primitive  people. 

3.  The  Italians  proper,  who  in  the  historical  times  occupy 
with  their  numerous  tribes  almost  the  whole  of  Central  Ita- 
The  iiaiions  ly,  appear  to  have  boon  later  in-comers  than  the 
proper.  lapygians,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  north,  and 
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to  have  pressed  with  great  weight  on  the  semi-Greek  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  regions.  They  comprised,  apparently, 
four  principal  subordinate  races;  viz., the  Umhrians, the  Sa- 
binea,  the  Oscans,  and  the  Latins.  Of  these  the  TJmbrians 
and  Oscans  were  very  closely  connected.  The  Latins  were 
quite  distinct.  The  Sabines  are  suspected  to  have  been  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Osco-Umbrians. 

The  Sabine  race  was  remnvliable  for  its  numerous  subdivisions.  It  com- 
prised ttie  Sabini  proper,  tlie  Sanmites,  the  Picentes  (probablj'},  tiie  Mnisi, 
Mamicini,  I'eligni,  and  Vestini,  tbe  Frentsni,  tbe  Campaiii,  and  the  Lucani. 
The  Samnites  had  also  subdivisions  of  tlieir  own,  e.  g.,  the  Caraceni,  tbe 
I'entii,  and  the  Hivpini.  ,, 

There  were  also  a  consiiiei'able  number  of  Oscatt  tribes ;  as  the  Volsei, 
jEqui,  Heraici  (?),  Aumnei,  Ansones,  and  Apnii.  These  names  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  chiefly  varinnls  of  the  general  ethnic  title. 

4.  The  Tuscans  or  Etrnscans,  the  most  powerful  nation  oi 
the  north,  difiered  in  race  compl^dy  from  ali  the  other  in- 
TheEtrns-  habitants  of  Italy.  It  appeara  to  be,  on  the 
cane.  whole,  most  probaWe  that  they  were  Tui-anians. 

of  a  type  similar  to  that  which  ia  found  in  various  parts  ot 
Europe — Lapps  and  Finns  in  the  extreme  north,  Esthonians 
on  the  Baltic,  Basques  in  Spain — remnants  of  a  primitive 
population  that  once,  we  may  suppose,  overspread  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  original  seat  of  the  I'ace,  so  far  as  it  ia  trace- 
able, seems  to  have  been  Rhsetia,  or  the  country  abont  the 
head-streams  of  the  Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adige.  Their 
native  name  was  Ras  ;  and  this  name,  changed  by  the  Ital- 
ians into  Rhissi  or  Rhseti,  was  long  attached  to  the  mountain 
region  from  which  their  hordes  had  issued.  These  hordes  at 
a  very  remote  time  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  of  the 
Po  from  tlie  Ticinas  to  beyond  the  Adige,  and  formed  there, 
as  we  are  told,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.  {See  p.  363.) 
After  having  flourished  in  this  tract  for  an  indefinite  period, 
they  overflowed  the  mountain  bamer  to  the  south,  and  occu- 
pying the  region  between  the  northern  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber,  fonned  there  a  second,  quite  separate,  confederacy, 
consisting,  like  the  northern  one,  of  twelve  distinct  states. 
Subsequently,  but  probably  later  than  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  they  passed  the  Tiber  and  established  tempo- 
rarily a  dominion  in  Campania,  where  Capua  and  Nola  were 
cities  founded  by  tliem. 
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Chabactiseihtics  op  THii  Ethusoans.  Physically,  they  were  a  bvawny, 
Etout  race,  shoi-t  in  stutui'e,  with  ki^e  hends  and  thick  arms,  ofTemg  a  sti-ong 
conti'sst  to  tlie  gmcefnl  and  slender  Italians.  Th^'  rehg^ous  ideas  were 
gloomy  and  strange.  They  (ielighted  in  aaguriee,  in  the  mystical  handling 
of  numbers,  and  in  the  exact  obsei'vance  of  a  mittnte  and  manifold  ritual 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  made  a,  considerable  advance  in  the 
arts ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  how  far  the  wor^  of  ari;  found  in  thmr  tombs 
are  of  native  pi'odnotjon,  how  far  mere  imports  from  Gi'eece.  They  were 
certainly  the  best  aichitects  of  all  the  early  Itahan  races,  and  the  only  race 
that  showed  a  marked  inclination  to  maritime  puvenits.  Tuscan  corsaire 
coveved  the  Western  Mediterranean  from  a  very  early  time ;  and  Agjlla 
hail,  before  e.o.  550,  an  important  trade. 

Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage and  art  of  the  Etruscana  are — 

iKGHiHAJir,  MoTtian^ti  Etniichi.     Kesole,  1821-36 ;  7  vols.  Ito. 

Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  £!tnDica  e  di  altre  anliche  ipltatia.  Koma, 
1789 ;  8vo.     The  edition  of  Florence,  18S*-26,  ts  the  best 

Dennis,  G.,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  the  Etruscass.     (See  p.  872.) 

MtiLLER,  K.  O.,  Die  Etrmker..     Breslau,  1828 ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

M.ui!JA,  Stima  degii  Antichi  Popoli  Italiam.    Tirenze,  1832;  3  vols.  8vo. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  belonged,  at 
any  rate  pvedominantly,  to  tbe  second  of  the  three  i-aces  who 
originofthe  ^^^"^  '"^  *''^  early  times  to  have  divided  the  pe- 
Romaua:  the  ninsula  anionff  them — the  race  which  has  been 

here  termed,  tor  tKoxv,  Itahc."  They  had,  in- 
deed, a  tradition  which  connected  them  with  a  body  of  im- 
migrants who  were  thought  to  have  come  by  sea  into  Italy 
from  the  distant  city  of  Troy,  at  a  date  which  preceded  by 
nearly  500  years  the  building  of  the  city.  And  this  tradi- 
tion was  brought  out  into  great  prominence  by  writers  of 
the  Imperial  times.  But,  whatever  amount  of  truth  we  may 
suppose  to  be  contained  in  the  "  story  of  jEneae,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  crews  of  a  few  vessels  landing  on  a  thickly- 
peopled  coast,  and  belonging  to  a  race  not  much  more  civ- 
ilized than  that  to  which  they  came,  could  make  but  a  very 
slight  impression  on  the  pi-evions  population,  in  which  they 
■would  be  sure  to  be  very  soon  swallowed  up  and  absorboci. 
The  Trojan  colony  to  Latium  is  therefore,  whether  tnie  or 
false,  a  matter  of  small  consequence — it  had  no  part  in  de- 
termining the  ethnic  character  of  the  Roman  people. 

6.  Kor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of 
the  branch  races  included  here  under  the  general  name  of 
The  Eomane  "  Italic,"  the  Romans  belonged.  Language  is  the 
really  Latins.    ^^^^^  certain  indication  of  race,  and  the  language 
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■vvhicli  the  Eoraane  spoke  was  Latin.  Their  own  ti-aditions 
connected  the  early  city  in  a  special  way  with  Layinittm  and 
Alba  Longa ;  and  these  cities  were  univerBally  allowed  to 
have  heen  two  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns.  To  whatever  ex- 
tent the  Romans  were  a  mixed  people— and  that  they  were 
BO  to  some  extent  is  admitted  by  all — it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  predominantly  and  essentially — not 
Oscans,  not  Sabines,  much  less  Umbrians — but  Latins. 

7.  It  is,  however,  far  from  easy  to  determine  in  what  ex- 
act position  the  original  Rome  stood  to  the  Latin  stock.  It 
RoDiB  proba.  '^  ^^^^^'  **^^*  ^^^  '^"■^  ^'^*'  ^  '"^^'^  Latin  town,  not 
aS^LoSkL"^  one  of  the  thirty.  She  stands  in  the  early  times 
of  the  monarchy  quite  outside  the  confederacy ; 
and  a  peculiar  character  belongs  to  her  which  is  not  simply 
and  wholly  Latin.  The  tradition  which  makes  her  founda- 
tion the  spontaneous  act  of  a  band  of  adventui'ous  young 
men,  whose  affection  for  the  locality  leads  them  to  set  up  a 
new  town,  which  is  ako  a  new  state,  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  been  wont  to  pasture  their  flocks,  is  at  variance  with 
the  condition  of  Italy  at  the  time,  which  was  not  a  wilder- 
ness, with  abundant  waste  land,  whereon  the  firat  comer 
might  settle,  but  a  thickly-peopled  country,  whei-e  every 
inch  of  ground  had  an  owner,  or  was  disputed  between 
neighboring  tribes.  If  there  be  any  trath  at  all  in  the  ac- 
count which  has  come  down  to  ua  of  the  original  settlement, 
that  account  must  be  a  poeticized  version  of  a  very  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  Latin  towns  were  in  the  habit  of  extend- 
ing or  defending  their  tenitories  by  the  establishment  of 
colonies.  ISTothing  is  more  easily  conceivable  than  that  the 
original  Home  should  have  been  a  colony  frem  Alba  Longa, 
planted  in  a  strong  though  unhealthy  position  at  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  territoiy,  where  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Tnscans  upon  the  west  and  still  more  by  the  advancing  Sa- 
bines towards  the  noi-th.  Rome  heraelf  was  afterwards  ac- 
customed to  plant  her  colonies  in  exactly  snch  positions. 
Among  the  various  conjectures  which  critics  have  formed 
on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  that  which  regards  her 
as  a  colony  from  Alba  appears  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  list  of  the  Albaii  kings  can  not  bo  regarded  as  in  nuy  sense  belonging 
to  lioman  iiistoiy,  for  the  history  of  a  colony  dat&s  fi'cm  its  tbundalioii. 
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Were  the  list  genuine,  it  would  be  an  impovtant  lecoid  for  early  Italian 
history,  as  distinct  from  Roman.  But  the  catalogue  has  oil  the  nppeavance 
of  bang  a  forgery, 

8.  But  if  Rome  was  originally  a  mere  Alban  dependency, 
it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  long  continue  such.    The  fii-st 

clearly  marked  fact  in  her  history  is  her  entrance 
pendeni.  The  into  volnntary  union  with  the  natives  of  an  ad- 
w^th^lTsa-  jaeent  .Sabine  settlement,  an  act  which  implies 
blues.  independence  and  the  assertion  of  sovereignty. 

The  colony  must  either  previously  have  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother-city,  or  else  must,  in  the  very  act  of  uniting 
herself  with  an  alien  people,  have  assei-ted  autonomy.  From 
the  date  of  the  otij'ou:«7-/mjc,  if  no  earlier,  Rome  was,  it  is  clear, 
a  self-governing  community.  No  power  exereised  control 
over  her.  She  stood  aloof  from  the  Latin  league,  on  terms 
which  were  at  first  rather  hostile  than  friendly.  Her  posi- 
tion was  uniqne  among  the  states  and  cities  of  the  period. 
The  amalgamation  of  two  bloods,  two  civi!i2ations,  two  kin- 
dred, but  still  somewhat  different,  religious  systems,  pro- 
duced a  peculiar  people — a  people  stronger  than  its  neigh- 
hoi-e,  possessing  wider  views  and  syrapathies,  and  more  va- 
ried tastes — a  people  better  calculated  than  its  neighbors  to 
form  a  nncleus  round  which  the  various  tribes  of  the  Italic 
stock  might  gather  themselves. 

9,  While  the  history  of  individuals  at  this  remote  period 
is  wholly  wanting — for  such  names  as  Romulus,  Remus,  Ce- 
Enriieai  hia-  ler,  Titus  Tatius,  and  the  like,  can  not  be  regard- 
t"iMid''n""''"  ^^  ^^  having  any  thing  more  of  historic  substance 
petBouaL  than  their  parallels,  Hellen,  Dorua,  Ion,  Amyclas, 
Hoples,  etc.,  the  heroes  e^onymi  of  Greek  legend — it  is  not 
impossible  to  trace  out  the  early  character  of  the  govera- 
ment,  the  chief  features  of  the  constitution,  the  principal  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  of  classes  within  the  community, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  each.  Tradition 
is  a  trustworthy  guide  for  certain  main  features;  analogy 
and  analysis  may  be  allowed  to  liirnish  others ;  for  the  laws 
of  the  growth  of  states  are  sufficiently  well  known  and  snf 
ficiently  uniform  to  make  it  possible  in  most  cases,  where  we 
have  before  us  a  full-grown  constitution,  to  trace  it  back  to 
its  foundations,  and  gather  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  history 
fi-om  the  form  and  character  of  its  several  parts. 
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10.  The  known  points  of  the  early  constitution  ai-e  the 
following :— («)  The  form  of  government  was  monarehical. 
chiefpoiniH  -^  chief,  called  "rex,"  i.  e./'mler,"  or  "director," 
of'i'eeariy  Htoocl  at  the  head  of  the  state,  exercising  a  great, 
though  not  an  absolnte,  power  over  the  citizens. 
(5)  The  monarchy  was  not  hereditaiy,  but  elective.  When 
the  king  died,  there  was  an  "interregnum."  The  direction 
of  affairs  was  taken  by  the  Senate  or  Conneil,  whose  ten 
The  king,  the  chief  men  ("Decem  Primi")  exercised  the  royal 
cnSJ^""^""^  authority,  each  in  his  turn,  for  five  days.  It  he- 
longed  to  the  Senate  to  elect,  and  to  the  people 
to  confirm  the  king,  (c)  Under  the  king  was,  first  of  all,  an 
hereditary  nobility  ("patricii"),  membere  of  certain  noble 
families,  not  deriving  their  nobility  from  the  king,  but  pos- 
sessing it  by  immemorial  descent.  These  noble  families  or 
"houses"  ("gentes")  were,  prior  to  the  iroroiKiafioe,  one  hun- 
dred in  number;  after  the  iTvyoiaiTfi6£,  two  hundred.  Each 
was  represented  by  its  chief  in  the  council  of  the  king  ("se- 
natus");  and  thus  the  senators  wei-e  originally  one  hundred, 
afterwards  two  hundred.  All  the  members  of  a  "  house  " 
had  one  name  ("nomen  gentilitinm") ;  all  might  participate 
in  certain  sacred  rites  {"  sacra  gentilitia  ")  ;  and  all  had  cer- 
tain rights  of  property  in  common,  (d)  All  the  males  of  full 
age  belonging  to  the  nobility  possessed  the  right  of  attend- 
ing the  public  Assembly  ("comitia"),  where  they  voted  in 
ten  bodies  ("curise"),  each  composed  of  the  membei-s  often 
"  honses."  Each  cwia  had  its  chief,  called  "  curio ;"  and  the 
Assembly  was  presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the  ten  ciiHones, 
who  was  called  "  Cnrio  Maximus."  (e)  Every  change  of  law 
required  the  consent  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly. 
The  Senate  had  the  right  of  discussing  and  voting,  but  the 
Assembly  had  the  right  of  voting  only.  The  Assembly  was 
also  privileged  to  determine  on  peace  or  war;  and  if  one  of 
its  members  appealed  to  it  from  the  sentence  of  the  king,  or 
of  a  judge,  it  determined  the  appeal  and  condemned  or  ac- 
quitted at  its  pleasure.  {/)  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  "  gentes,"  the  early  Roman  state  contained  two  other 
classes.  These  wei'e  the  Clients  and  the  Slaves.  The  Slaves 
resembled  persons  of  their  class  in  other  commnnities;  but 
the  Clients  were  a  peculiar  institution.  They  were  depend- 
ents upon  the  noble  "houses,"  and  personally  free,  but  pos- 
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Bcsscd  of  no  political  privileges,  and  usually  either  cultiva- 
ted the  lands  of  their  "patrons,"  or  caii-ied  oq  a  trade  under 
their  protection.  They  resembled  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  "  retainers  "  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

11.  Under  this  constitution,  Rome  flourished  for  a  period 
which  is  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  important  change.     According  to 

-  one  tradition,  a  double  monarchy  was  tried  for  a 
ia  and  Sabine  short  time,  in  order  that  the  two  elements  of  the 
Humflna.  gtate — the  Roman  and  the  Sabine  (or  the  Ramnes 
and  the  Tities) — might  each  furnish  a  i-uler  from  their  own 
body.  But  the  experiment  was  not  tried  for  very  long.  In 
lieu  of  it,  we  may  suspect  that  for  a  while  the  principle  of 
altei-nation  was  employed,  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  each 
in.  their  tura  furoishing  a  king  to  the  community. 

This  seems  to  be  implied  iii  the  ordinnry  nniTative,  which  gives,  us  the  first 
four  kings — 1.  Eomnlus  (Latin  from  Alba) ;  2.  Nnmn  (Sabine) ;  8.  Tullus 
(Latin  from  Medullia) ;  and  i.  Aacas  (Sabine — grandson  of  Bnma). 

1 2.  The  duplication  of  the  community,  which  was  thus  per- 
ceptible through  all  rants,  aflfected  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
TracesofthB  tent  the  national  religion.  Not  only  wasthere  a 
ties  io'tlTre-"  duplication  of  the  chief  religious  officers  in  con- 
iLgion.  sequence  of  the  syncecismtes,  but  sometimes  the 
duplication  extended  to  the  objects  of  worehip,  the  deities 
themselves,  Quiriniis,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  the 
Sabine  Mars,  woi-shipped,  like  the  Latin  Mars,  by  his  own 
"  Flamen  "  and  college  of  "  Salii."  Juno  was  perhaps  the 
Sabine  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Diana,  another  form  of  the 
same  name,  but  in  the  popular  belief  a  different  goddess.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  the  duplication  was  more  marked. 
It  can  be  traced  in  the  college  of  the  Pontifices,  in  that  of 
the  Augurs,  in  that  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  the  priesthoods 
of  Mara,  and  (probably)  in  the  priesthood  of  Hei-cnles. 

Character  ov  the  Roman  Eeligiok.  (a)  Less  imaginative  and  more 
mattec-of-laiS  than  the  Gi'eek,  (6)  Consisted  mainly  in  Che  recognition  of 
certiun  obligations  (I'eligiones) ;  viz.,  (i.)  the  obligation  to  worahip  each  of  the 
state  gods  wilft  saerificaa  of  a  stated  kind  at  stated  times,  and  to  keep  certain 
festivals ;  (ii.)  the  obligation  on  tlie  part  of  the  paterfamilias  to  make  daily 
ofFerings  to  the  "Lares"  of  his  own  SioHsehoM ;  (iii.)  the  obligation  to  per- 
form vows  and  to  make  occnsional  ihnnk-offerings ;  (iv.)  the  obligation  to 
abstain  from  bnsineas  on  "dies  nefasti."  (c)  ITiongh  maialy  of  home 
growth,  contained  a  eei'tain  number  of  foreign  elements,  derived  chiefiy  from 
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contact  with  the  Greeks.     The  most  iraportaiit  of  theso  was  belief  in  the  val- 
ue of  oiHCies,  shown  iu  the  practice  of  consulting  the  SibjUine  books. 

13.  The  names  wliicli  tradition  assigned  to  the  early  Bo- 
man  monarche  seem  to  be  fictitious.  Romnlus,  Titue  Tatius, 
KeiraofTui-  and  Numa  Pompilius  aro  personifications  rather 
Pei^nij'hia'-  ^^sm  pereoiiages.  .  We  first  touch  ou  personal  his- 
tory begiae.  joj.y  y^  the  Roman  i-ecords  when  we  come  to  the 
name  of  TuUus  Hostilins,  the  fourth,  or,  omitting  Tatius,  the 
third  traditional  king.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  monarch  actually  lived  and  reigned ;  his  name  was  the 
first  that  was  handed  down  to  posterity,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  tlie  fii-st  king  who  effected  an  important  con- 
quest, and  raised  Rome  from  a  humble  position  to  one  of 
dignity  and  eminence.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  TuUua  that 
he  conquered  Alba  Longa,  the  chief  of  the  Latin  cities,  the 
mothei'^city  of  Rome  itself.  His  conquest  probably  doubled, 
or  even  tripled,  the  Roman  territory;  it  prepared  the  way 
for  that  hegemony  of  Rome  over  all  Latium  to  which  she 
owed  her  subsequent  greatness ;  and  it  largely  increased  the 
population  of  Rome,  and  the  militai-y  strength  of  the  nation. 
For  Tullas  was  not  content  with  a  simple  conquest.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  principle  of  synoecismiis,  which  had  already 
been  found  to  answer,  he  destroyed  Alba,  except  its  temples, 
and  transferred  the  inhabitants  to  his  own  capital.  He  thus 
greatly  strengthened  the  Latin  element  in  the  Roman  state, 
and  made  the  Sabines  a  mere  modifying  influence  in  a  com- 
munity essentially  Latin. 

iHiBitMAL  CRAHCBS  Consequent  on  tl:e  destruction  of  Albu.  The  Alban. 
nobles  (Lucares  ?)  being  added  to  the  Patrician  bofly  on  the  plan  nh'eady 
adopted  upon  the  junction  of  the  primitive  Bomans,  or  Bumnes,  with  the  Sa- 
bines (Titles),  the  tiibes  became  three,  the  cariiB  thirty,  and  the  "houses" 
three  hundred.  The  Senate,  however,  continued  at  its  former  niunber  of 
two  Imndred,  the  privilege  of  sending  their  representatives  into  it  not  being  at 
first  conceded  to  the  Alban  houses.  No  change  was  made  in  the  chief  aacred 
offices — those  of  the  ElameuB,  Pontificeg,  and  Augura — but  as  the  home  of  the 
Allwin  race  was  now  tvansierred  to  Rome,  the  college  of  Vestal  Virgins  was 
increased  from  four  to  six. 

14.  The  next  Roman  king  whose  name  has  descended  to 
us  ia  Ancus  Martina,  who  ia  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sa- 
Eeijm  of  An-  bines  OF  Titles.  This  monarch  appears  to  have 
Kiee^^hB^"  l*een  regarded  by  the  later  Romans  as  the  found- 
"Piebs."        ei-  of  the  Plebeian  order.    He  pursued  the  policy 
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of  Tiillus  botli  in  making  war  on  neighboring  Latin  towns, 
and  in  using  liis  victories  for  tlie  aggrandizement  of  his  capi- 
tal by  transferring  to  Rome  the  populations  of  the  conquered 
states..  A  portion  of  the  new  settlei-s  undoubtedly  became 
Clients ;  but  the  richer  and  more  independent  would  decline 
to  take  up  thia  relationship,  and  would  be  content  with  the 
pj'otection  of  the  king.  Hence  would  come  a  sudden  aug- 
mentation of  that  free  commonalty,  which  must  always  grow 
up — out  of  various  elements — in  all  states  which  commence, 
like  Rome,  witli  a  privileged  class  of  nobles,  and  a  wholly 
unprivileged  class  of  retainers  or  dependents. 

Elements  of  a  "Fuses"  on  CoMuoNALir.  (a)  Free  setllera;  either 
politionl  rafiigees,  mei'eanaij  soldiers,  or  ti-adera.  Tlio  iivst-named  would  be 
niimevonB  in  a  time  of  eo  mucll  distnibaiiee  as  that  in  which  Home  grew  up. 
(6)  Forced  settlers.  To  this  class  would  helong  the  whole  of  the  conqnered 
popuIalJonB,  except  such  as  were  dther  formally  admitted  into  the  Patrician 
body,  or  Toltmtarily  attached  themselves  as  retainers  to  a  noble  house,  (c) 
Clients,  whose  "family," or,  at  any  rate,  whose  "gens,"diedout  flnii  became 
extincL  (d)  The  issue  of  matriages  of  inequality,  i.  e,,  of  all  cases  in  which 
n  Patrician  took  to  wife  a  person  of  a  class  which  did  not  possess  tlie  right  of 
inteimaniage  with  the  nobie  houses  ("jus  connnbii").  This  Inst  element 
would  be  small  btit  very  important, 

15.  The  time  at  which  it  becomes  necessary,  or  expedient, 
in  such  a  community  as  tho  Roman,  to  recognize  the  exist- 
The  "BebB"  ^"'^^  ''^  *^^  commonalty  in  a  formal  way,  by  the 
aS'^hb^  grant  of  political  or  municipal  rights,  varies  with 
iiaetgas  u  the  circumstances  within  very  wide  limits.  At  Kome 
the  recognition  took  place  early,  matter  coming 
rapidly  to  a  bead  in  consequence  of  the  quick  gi-owth  of  the 
territoiy,  and  especially  of  the  practice,  which  the  kings  pur- 
sued, of  removing  large  masses  of  the  conquered  populations 
to  their  capital.  If,  as  we  are  told,  Ancus  gave  up  the  entire 
Aventine  Hill,  previously  uninhabited,  to  his  new  settlers, 
thus  assigning  to  their  exclusive  occupation  a  distinct  quar- 
ter of  the  capital,  municipal  institutions  must  have  been  at 
the  same  time  granted,  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a  town  can  not 
be  surrendered  to  anarchy.  The  "  Plebs  "  must  at  once  have 
had  "  sediles,"  if  not "  tribunes ;"  and  a  machinery  must  have 
been  established  for  their  election,  since  nomination  by  the 
monarch  is  not  to  be  thought  of  But  of  the  details  of  An- 
cus's  regulations,  whatever  they  were,  we  have  no  kuowl- 
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edge,  the  later  arrangements  of  Servius  Iiaving  not  only  su- 
perseded but  oT)Uterated  them. 

16.  Among  the  other  acts  assigned  to  Ancus  Martins,  the 
most  important  are,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
other  KcMot  the  sea,  and  the  establishment  of  the  port  of  Os- 
Aacua.  ^j^,  ^j^g  constrnction  of  salt-pana  (saUnm)  in  its 
neighborhood;  the  erection  of  the  "pons  sublieius,"  ov 
"  bridge  of  piles,"  across  the  Tiber,  and  the  occnpation  of  the 
Janiculan  Hill  by  a  strong  fort,  or  tMe  rhi  pont;  the  drain-  . 
ing  of  some  of  the  low  land  about  the  Seven  Hills  by  the 
"Fossa  Qoiritiura,"  and  tho  construction  of  the  firet  prison. 
It  would  seem  that  civilization  was  advancing  with  both  its 
advantages  and  its  drawbacks — trade,  manufactures,  and  en- 
gineering skill  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  crime  and  its 
repression. 

Tbe  curious  notion  of  n  modern  historian,  thnt  Borne  was  from  the  first 
lliflerelltiated  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  nation  bj  n  peculiarly  annmerciai 
chariurter,  ia  remnrliably  at  varinnee  with  the  tradition,  that  she  obiained  hei' 
first  access  to  the  sea  in  the  I'eign  of  Ancas. 

17.  The  next  known  king  of  Rome  is  L.  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, According  to  the  ti'adition,  be  was  a  refugee  from  the 
EeignofTar-  Etruscaii towii  of  Tai'quinii;  according  to  the  ev- 
quiiiids  Pris-  idencc  fuiTiished  bv  bis  name  and  by  his  acts,  he 
cue,  Hla  con-  -r  •  t  i  t  i  i  •  ^  i 
stitutionai  was  a  Latin,  probably  belonging  to  cue  oi  the  no- 
c  anges.  -^^^  „  jj^^g^g  i>  f,.Qj^  Alba.  Two  important  consti- 
tutional changes  are  attributed  to  him.  (a)  He  raised  the 
ideal  number  of  the  Senate  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred, by  adding  to  it  the  representatives  of  the  "  Gentes  Mi- 
nores,"  or  " Younger  Houses" — who  can  scarcely  be  diifer- 
ent  from  the  "  houses  "  adopted  into  the  Patrician  body  fi-om 
among  the  nobles  of  Alba.  If  he  were  himself  a  member  of 
one  of  these  "  houses,"  his  act  would,  it  is  clear,  have  been 
thoronghly  natural,  (b)  He  "doubled  the  equestrian  centu- 
ries," or,  in  other  words,  the  actual  number  of  the  Patrician 
"houses."  The  "houses"  had, apparently, so  dwindled, that 
instead  of  the  ideal  number  of  three  hundred,  the  actual 
number  was  but  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts.  Tar- 
quin  proposed  to  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  "  houses  " 
from  among  the  nobles  who  bad  settled  at  Rome  after  the 
addition  of  the  Albans;  these  he  proposed  to  add  in  three 
new  tribes,  which  were  to  stand  side  bv  side  with  the  three 
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old  tribes  of  the  Ramiics,  Titles,  and  Luccrcs.  Opposed  by 
the  Patricians,  wJio  put  forward  the  augur,  Attus  NaviuB,  as 
objector,  he  yielded  bo  far  as  to  create  no  new  tribes ;  bat 
still  he  added  the  new  "  houses  "  in  three  new  half-tribes,  atr 
taching  them  to  the  old  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  but  on 
terms  of  slight  inferiority. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  disUnclion  of  "Gentes  Mhjoi'sb"  and  "Gentea 
Minorea"  applied  to  file  "tiOuscs"  anteriov  lo,  and  lie  "hoases"  consti- 
tuted by  Tarquiiiius  PiiscuB  |  but  Livj  and  Dionjsius  regard  tho  dbtinction 
as  eatabliahed  earlier. 

18.  The  wars  of  Tarqninius  Prisons  were  also  of  impor- 
tance. He  repulsed  a  fierce  attack  of  the  SahLues,  who  had 
crossed  tJie  Anio  and  threatened  Rome  itself. 
He  then  attacked  the  Latin  towns  on  the  Upper 
Tiber  and  in  the  angle  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
reduced  all  of  them  except  Nomentum.  Antemnte,  Crnstu- 
merium,  Ficulea  or  Ficulnea,  MeduUia,  Caenina,  Cornicalum, 
and  Oameria  were  among  his  conquests.  After  this,  towards 
tho  close  of  his  reigti,  he  engaged  in  a  war,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  Etrnscans,  and  gained  important  suc- 
cesses. 

IP.  Tarquinius  Priscuswas  disthiguished  among  the  kings 
of  Rome  for  the  number  and  the  character  of  his  great  worts. 
HiaerBHt  To  him  is  ascribcd  by  the  best  authorities  the 
worfis.  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  most  remarkable  monument 

now  existing  of  the  regal  period,  a  constnictiou  of  the  grand- 
est and  most  massive  description.  Connected  with  the  Clo- 
aca, and  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same  builder,  was  a 
strong  and  solid  quay  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which 
checked  the  natural  inclination  of  the  liver  to  flow  off  on 
that  side  and  to  inundate  the  low  lands  about  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  Hills.  Tarquin  further  constructed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  a  "  Cireus,"  or  race-course,  known 
as  the  "  Circus  Maximus ;"  and  he  also  designed  and  com- 
menced the  great  Temple  of  Jove,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
which  was  completed  by  the  last  monarch. 

Is  there  any  reaEon  for  regarding  these  massire  worlte  as  "Etrnscan"  in 
charaeter?  Was  not  the  early  architecture  of  the  Latins  just  as  maasire  aa 
that  of  tlieir  neighbors  across  the  Tiber,  and  indeed  veiy  similar  to  it  in  all 
respects?  The  remains  at  Pneneste,  Tibur,  Tnvcaeimi,  and  other  Latin 
(owns  are  as  massive  as  any  in  Etraria. 
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20,  Tarquinius  Pi-iscus  appeai-s  to  have  been  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  hy  Servius  TulUus.  According  to  the  account 
Beignorser-  which  has  most  verisimilitude,  Servius  was  an 
His  Bimscaii  Etruscau,  ons  of  a  tody  of  mercenaries  ■whom 
vpar.  Tarquin  had  employed  and  had  efettled  in  hia  cap- 

ital. He  took  advantage  of  hie  position  about  the  monarch's 
person  to  conceal  his  death  for  a  time,  and  act  in  hia  name ; 
.  after  which  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  nsm-ped 
the  throne.  Having  gained  considerable  successes  against 
the  Etruscana,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  devise  and 
carry  through  a  complete  change  of  the  constitution.  Hith- 
erto, the  whole  political  power,  except  that  wielded  by  the 
king,  had  been  engrossed  hy  the  noble  "  Houses."  Servius 
determined  to  admit  all  ranks  of  freemen  to  the  franchise. 
HiBarranga-  Taking  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  army  as 
"Com^tiacen-  ''•  grouudwork,  hc  constructed  a  new  Assembly 
tuiteta."  (II  comitia  oenturiata  "),  in  which  all  free  Romans 
found  a  place.  Dividing  the  citizens  into  "classes"  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  theii-  property,  he  then  subdivided  the 
"  classes  "  into  a  htrger  or  smaller  number  of"  centuries  "  ac- 
cording to  the  aggregate  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
"  class;"  and  to  each  century,  whatever  the  number  of  the 
persona  composing  it,  he  gave  a  single  vote.  The  result  was 
that  a  decidedly  preponderating  power  was  given  to  the 
richer  classes;  but  if  they  differed  among  tliemselves,  the 
poorer  claasea  came  in  and  decided  the  point  in  dispute. 

Dbiailb  op  the  Comitia  CBNirHrATA.  With  regard  to  tha  main  points, 
the  three  grant  aulJiorilies,  Cicero,  tivy,  and  Dionysias,  are  agreed ;  but  with 
respect  to  minor  points  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discrapanoy.  Main  Pmnts  -■ 
(a)  Tlie  first  phiee  in  tho  Assembly  was  given  to  the  eqidtes  (horsemen),  who 
formed  eighteen  centuries,  six  of  which  (sex  auffragia,  sex  centariiB)  were  ex- 
dnavaly  Patrician,  while  the  remaining  twelve  were  mixed,  being  composed 
indifferently  of  Patricians,  Plebeians,  and  (perhaps)  Clients.  A  property 
qnalification,  amount  unknown,  separated  off  tliis  ckss  from  the  rest  (6) 
The  balk  of  tha  citizens  below  the  "equites"  were  divided  into  five  "class- 
es," according  as  their  property  amounted  to  100,000,  76,000,  60,000, 
35,000,  luid  13,600  (Dionys.),  or  11,000  (Livy)  asses.  The  first  ehiss  fnr- 
nished  60  centuries,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  SO  each,  and  the  fifth  30. 
The  nnmber  of  individoals  in  the  century  rose  as  the  property  qoalification 
sanh.  If  (as  is  thought  probable)  a  centuiy  of  tho  first  class  contained  76 
man,  then  one  of  the  second  contained  100,  of  the  thivd  l.'iO,  of  the  fonith 
300,  of  the  fifth  600.  (e)  There  were  a  certain  small  numbei-  of  CMituriea  of 
professionals — artillerymen,  and  musicians— to  which  no  property  qnalifica- 
17 
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tion  attached,  (d)  the  romaioder  of  the  fi'ee  population,  bslow  the  "class- 
es," formed  also  a  certidn  EiuaU  number  of  centuries,  not  more  at  an;  ratA 
than  four,  in  the  lowest  of  which  were  included  even  those  who  had  nothing, 
(e)  Knally,  whatever  the  exact  details,  the  arrangement  was  undoubtedly 
such,  that,  if  the  "eqnitea"  and  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  were  unani- 
mous, the  matter  was  determined;  a  majority  was  obtitined,  nitd,  in  ihul 
case,  the  voles  of  the  remaining  centuries  were  not  taken. 

21.  Another  important  institation  ascribed  by  good  au-  ■ 
thority  to  tho  reign  of  Serviua  is  that  of  the  local  tribea. 
HI  -n  m  t*     Hitherto  the  only  "tribes"  in  Rome  had  been 
of  the  local     tlioss  of  the  Patrfcian  order — the  Ramnes,  Titles, 
"  ^^'  and-Luceres — which  were  hereditary,  and  had  no 

connection  with  localities.  Servius  divided  the  city  into 
four,  and  the  territory  probably  into  twenty-six  districts, 
and  formed  the  land-owneva  within  every  such  district  into 
a  tribe.  Each  tribe  had  the  right  of  meeting  and  appoint- 
ing its  own  "tribnnws,"  its  "sedilis,"  and  probably  its  "ju- 
dex" or  "  judices."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  body 
of  the  tribes  had  at  first  the  right  of  meeting  together  in 
one  place ;  but  ultimately  the  right  was  asserted  and  exer- 
cised, the  meeting-place  for  the  whole  body  being  the  forum 
at  Rome,  Here  were  held  the  "comitia  tiibuta,"  which 
were  not,  perhaps,  exclusively  Plebeian,  but  which  came  to 
be  so  regarded  from  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Ple- 
beians in  the  cla^  of  land-owners.  The  original  object  of 
Servius  in  creating  this  organization  was  perhaps,  as  much 
as  any  thing,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  property- 
tax  (ttiAutum),  which  the  tribunes  had  to  levy,  collect,  and 
pay  into  the  treasury.  He  may  also,  however,  have  aimed 
at  contenting  the  mass  of  the  Plebeians,  by  intrusting  them 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  power  of  self-government. 

The  four  city  tribes  were  called  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  die  Esqailine, 
and  the  Snbnrran.  Of  the  original  conntiy  tribes  the  names  of  fifteen  only 
are  known.  They  are  the  .lEmilian,  the  Camilian,  the  Cluentinn,  the  Ck)t'ne- 
tian,  the  Fabian,  the  Galerian,  the  Horatian,  the  Iremonian,  the  Menenian, 
tJie  Pagurian,  the  Papinian,  the  Bomilian,  the  Sergian,  the  Vetmian,  and  the 
Yollinian.  There  is  an  evident  connection  between  these  naines  and  those 
of  the  Patrician  "houses." 

22.  Servius  is  also  said  to  have  made  an  allotment  of  land 
Hisaiiotment  ont  of  the  public  domain  to  needy  Plebeians — an 
of  laucis.  g^^jj.  ^(,i;,[(,h  greatly  exasperated  the  Pati'ieianp,  who 
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iiad  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
such  land  by  means  of  their  right  of  occupation  {possesaio). 
The  land  allotted  appears  to  have  lain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  consisting  of  tracts  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
Etruscans  after  their  defeat.     (See  §  20.) 

23.  According  to  some  authors,  it  was  likewise  this  king 
who  raised  Eome  externally  into  a  new  and  most  important 
„^  ^  position,  getting  her  to  be  acknowledged  as  act- 
with  the  Lat-   ual  head  of  the  entire  Latin  confederacy,  or  at 

any  rate  of  all  hut  few  recalcitrant  towns,  such  aa 
Gabii.  This  position  was  undoubtedly  held  by  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  monarchy ;  and  it  may  have  been  first  assumed 
in  the  reign  of  Servius.  The  position  was  not  exactly  that 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Alba,  AIha  had  been  one  of 
the  thirty  cities,  exercising  a  presidency  over  her  sister 
states,  which  gave  her  a  superiority  of  rank  and  dignity, 
but  no  real  control  over  the  federation,  Rome  was  never 
one  of  the  Latin  cities.  Her  position  was  that  of  a  "  sepa- 
i-ate  state,  confronting  the  league,"  equal  to  it,  or  even  supe- 
rior to  it  in  power,  and  when  accepted  as  a  close  ally,  neces- 
sarily exercising  a  protectorate.  By  the  teims  of  the  treaty, 
equality  between  Rome  and  Latium  was  jealously  insisted 
upon;  but, practically,  Rome  was  paramount,  and  directed 
the  policy  of  the  league  at  her  pleasure. 

24.  An  extension  of  the  city  of  Rome  accompanied  this 
advance  in  her  territorial  influence  and  in  her  dignity.  The 
His  extension  original  "Eoma  quadvata"  was  confined  to  a  sin- 
timoftife*'  S'^  ^'^''  ^^  Palatine,  of  which  perhaps  it  occa- 
'^'y-  pied  only  the  noi-th-westero  half.  From  this  cen- 
tre the  town  spread  to  the  neighboring  heights,  the  Esquiline 
on  the  north-east,  ajid  the  Ccelian  on  the  south-east,  whereon 
suburbs  grew  up,  perched  upon  eminences,  which-together 
with  the  Palatine  were  seven  in  number,  and  constituted 
the  primitive  "  Septimontium."  The  Rome  which  had  these 
limits  was  confronted  by  a  separate  settlement,  probably 
Sabine,  on  the  hills  ("colles")  directly  to  the  north,  the 
Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal.  But  after  a  while  the 
two  communities  coalesced ;  and  the  Rome  of  TuUus  prob- 
ably included  the  houses  both  of  the  "Montani"  and  the 
"Collini,"  or  those  of  the  "Mount-men"  and  the  "Hill-meu." 
AncuB  added  a  settlement  on  the  Aventine,  so  completing 
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tlio  later  "  Septimontium."  It  remained,  however,  for  Ser- 
vius  to  inclose  the  Yarions  eminences,  and  a  consideralJle 
space  between  and  beyond  them,  within  a  single  continuous 
line  of  wall.  It  is  significative  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
man state  at  this  time,  that  the  "  walls  of  Servius  "  sufHced 
for  the  city  down  to  the  time  of  Anrelian. 

Mitny  excellent  works  have  been  written  on  the  Icpograpii  j  of  Komo,  espe- 
cially in  recent  times.    Tlie  best  are — 

GblIi,  Sir  W.,  Ti^ography  of  Boirte  and  its  Vicinity.  London,  1846. 
2d  edition. 

BrHfBOi,  iBaron,  Besckreil/ung  der  Stadt  Eom.  Stuttgart,  1839-40 ;  8 
vols.  8vo.     Witli  Atlas. 

Bboker,  W.  a.,  Hand/mch  der  SSmiscien  AlterthUmer.  Leipzig,  18+.S- 
64 ;  3  vols.  Svo. 

Casiki,  L.,  Indicasione  topoffrajica  di  Roma  antica,  Koma,  1850.  4tli 
edition,  8vo.  And  the  same  mitei's  Edifizj  di  Roma  antica.  Koma, 
1840;  4  vols,  folio. 

Dybb,  T.,  The  Hislory  of  the  City  of  Rome.     (See  p.  373.) 

25.  It  is  said  that  Servius,  towards  the  close  of  a  long 

reign,  began  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  his  institutions,  and 

planned  measnres  which  would,  lie  hoped,  secure 
His  intention    *\    .  ,  ,-,     .  -,\  tt-, 

toabdicatc     their  Continuance.     Jrle  intended  to  abdicate,  be- 

™  ■  fore  doing  so  presiding  at  the  election  of  two 
magistrates  by  the  fi'ee  votes  of  the  people  assembled  in 
their  centuries  (ooni-itta  centwicUa),  who  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  appointed  to  their  office,  not  for  life,  but  only 
for  a  single  yeai-.  It  should  be  their  business,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  bold  an  assembly  for  the  election  of  their 
successors;  and  thus  the  state  would  have  passed,  without 
violence  or  revolution,  under  the  goveniment  of  popular  an- 
nual magistrates.  The  office  of  chief  magistrate  was,  it  is 
probable,  to  be  open  to  both  orders.  But  the  members  of 
the  "houses,"  disgusted  at  this  prospect, frustrated  the  mon- 
arch's plans  by  anticipating  them.  Before  Servius  could 
effect  the  changes  which  he  had  designed,  they  brote  out  in 
open  revolt,  murdered  the  aged  monarch  in  the  Senate- 
house,  and  placed  a  Tarquin,  the  son  of  the  former  ting  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  throne, 

26.  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  having 
gained  his  crown  by  the  sole  favor  of  the  Patricians,  acted 
no  doubt  in  some  respects  oppressively  towards  the  other 
order.     He  set  aside  at  once  the  whole  constitution  of  Ser- 
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KeignofTnt-  vins,  and  lestoi'ed  that  which  had  existed  uuder 
pa^ua!  ^His  ^^^  eai'liet  kings.  But  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
the'c^mou-  ^''  ^'^  oppression  of  tbe  commonalty  ever  pro- 
mtj.  ceeded  farther  than  this.    Some  writers  represent 

him  as  grinding  down  the  .people  by  task-work  of  a  grievous 
and  distasteful  kind,  and  then,  when  they  murmured,  banish- 
ing them  from  Rome  to  distant  colonies.  But  the  worka 
which  seem  to  be  rightfully  assigned  to  the  second  Tarquin 
are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  imply  servile  or  grinding 
labor.  Their  object  was  most  probably  the  contentation  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  obtained  by  means  of  them  constant 
employment  at  good  wages.  And  the  planting  of  colonies 
was  always  a  popular  measure,  Involving,  as  it  did  of  neces- 
sity, an  allotment  of  fresh  lands  to  needy  persons.  Again, 
the  "cloacie"  of  8uperbus,and  his  construction  of  permanent 
stone  seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  were  for  the  advantage 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  citizens, 

27.  The  real  "tyranny"  of  Superbus  was  over  the  Patri- 
cians. It  can  not  have  commenced  very  early  in  his  reign. 
His  tyranny  When,  however,  he  felt  hunself  securely  settled 
Mcta4  imd  "1^*^°  ^^^  throne,  when  he  had  made  himself  fairly 
hia  Bspniaion.  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  community,  when, 
by  the  vigor  of  his  external  administration,  he  had  acquired 
a  reputation,  and  perhaps  an  amount  of  military  strength 
which  made  him  careless  of  oifendlng  the  "houses,"  he  ceased 
to  respect  tlje  rights  of  the  privileged  class,  and,  dispensing 
with  their  assistance  in  the  government,  took  the  complete 
direction  of  aifairs  into  his  own  hands.  Perhaps  this  was 
not  much  more  than  earlier  monarchs  had  done,  when  they 
felt  themselves  fairly  established.  Bnt  the  spirit  of  the  no- 
bles was  higher  than  it  had  formerly  been.  Tliey  had  re- 
cently slain  one  king  and  set  up  another.  They  viewed 
Tarquin  as  their  creature,  and  were  indignant  that  he  should 
turn  against  them.  Still,  had  the  tyranny  of  tlie  monarch 
been  merely  political ;  had  their  persons  and  the  honor  of 
their  families  remained  secure,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no 
outbreak  would  have  occuri-ed.  But  Tarquin,  suspicious  of 
their  intentions,  commenced  a  series  of  prosecutions.  He 
had  charges  brought  against  the  most  powerful  Patricians, 
and  took  cognizance  of  them  himself.  Disallowing  the  right 
of  appeal,  he  punished  numbers  by  death  or  exile.    Finally, 
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the  outrage  upon  a  noble  Patrician  matron  woke  the  smoul- 
dering discontent  into  a  flame.  Rebellion  broke  out ;  and, 
the  monarch  having  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  Patrician  or- 
der, with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  Plebeians,  revolution- 
ized the  government. 

The  vigor  of  Tarqnin's  adminiatraUon  to  the  last  is  indicated  ty  the 
"Treaty  with  Carthage,"  which,  he  must  have  been  negotiating  at  the  time 
of  Ilia  dethronement.  The  story  of  his  dealings  with  Tnmus  Herdoniits 
eeems  to  indicate  that  he  held  a  posidon  of  more  anihority  with  respect  to 
the  Latin  league  than  had  been  occupied  by  Scrvins.  And  the  terms  used 
with  respect  to  the  I^lins  in  the  treaty  above  mentioned  confirm  (his  view. 
The  conquest  of  Gnbii  in  liis  reign  is  probably  a  feet,  though  the  civciira- 
Btances  of  the  conqnest  may  he  fictitious. 

The  great  worts  of  Taiquin  were  the  Capitelme  Temple,  the  branch  cfoociE 
which  drained  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  seats  in  the  Circns  Maximus, 
aiid  perhaps  the  Cyclopian  wall  still  existing  at  Signia, 

28.  The  chronology  of  the  kingly  period  at  Rome  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Traditionally  the  period  was  reckoned 
chronoio  **  either  240  or  244  years.  To  Romnlus  were  as- 
of  the?cgnl  Signed  37  years  ;  to  Numa,  39  (or  43)  ;  to  Tullus, 
^''°^  32;  to  Ancu3,24;  to  Tai-quin  L,38;  to  Servius, 

44 ;  to  Tarqnin  IT.,  25  ;  and  an  "  interregnum  "  of  a  year  was 
connted  between  Romulus  and  Numa,  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  average  duration  of  the  reigns  (35  years  nearly) 
is  improbably  long;  and  that  the  numbera  bear  in  many 
points  the  appeai-ance  of  artificial  manipulation.  On  the 
earlier  numbei-s  in  the  list,  and  therefore  upon  the  total,  no 
dependence  at  all  can  be  placed;  for  neither  Romulus  nor 
STuma  can  be  regarded  as  real  personages.  Tlicre  ie  re^on 
to  believe  that  the  "regifagium"  took  place  in  oi-  ahont 
the  year  rc.  508.  Perhaps  we  may  accept  the  traditions 
with  respect  to  the  later  kings  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the 
reigns  of  the  last  three  monarchs  covered  the  space  of  about 
a  centuiy,  and  those  of  the  two  preceding  them  the  space  of 
about  half  a  century.  The  time  that  the  monarchy  had  last- 
ed before  Tullus  was  probably  unknown  to  the  Romans  at 
the  period  when  history  firet  began  to  be  written. 

See  on  this  subject  the  work  of  Amiabotti,  Saggio  eopra  la  dwata  de' 
rec/ni  de'  re  di  Rotaa,  in  his  Opere  (Venezia,  1791-4 ;  17  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
compare  Nibbuhr,  Smaim  Eistori/,  vol.  i.  pp.  338-257,  and  Lewis,  Credi- 
iilitu  of  the  Early  Roman  History,  vol,  i,  pp,  411-546. 
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From  the  Foundalion  of  the  Republic  to  the  Coimaencemertt  of  the  Samnils 
Wars,  E.C.  508  to  3i0. 
SoniiCEa.  Tlis  most  copioua  antJioritiea  are,  as  before,  Liyt  (books  ii.- 
vii.),  and  Dionybids  (books  v.-xi.  and  fi-agmentB  of  books  xiL-xx.);  to 
which  may  be  added  PLriAKCH,  in  his  lives  of  Poplicola,  Carioloma,  and  Ca- 
tsilha;  DioDonra  SrouLTTB  (books  si. -xvi.) ;  and  tlie  fragmenls  ot'AppiAN, 
and  Dio  Cashius.  Oeiasioniil  notices  of  the  period,  mostly  of  great  value, 
are  also  found  in  PoLTBins.  "Sox  the  chronology,  the  best  authority  is  the 
important  monmnent  dng  ap  on  the  site  of  the  Forum,  and  generally  known 
as  die  Fasti  Capitdini  (see  p.  SO),  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  invtduable. 

The  period  is  scantily  treated  in  the  history  of  Momuhes,  copiously  in 
those  of  !NuiBVtm,  Abkold,  and  Petbb.  Mommsen,  however,  has  publish- 
ed an  importimt  work  on  the  chronology,  entitled  Die  Remische  Ckronologie 
bit  auf  Ctesar.     &1  edition,  Berlin,  1859 ;  8vo. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  Roman  history  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  belongs  mainly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
„      ....      Republic,  the  strugele  between  the  orders,  the 

Ware  of  this  '  '  ='?       ,  ,      n    .       . 

period  nniai-  gTOwth  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws ;  see- 
"""^  ondarily  only,  and  by  comparison,  slightly,  to  the 

external  affairs,  wai-s,  treaties,  alliances,  and  conquests.  With 
the  three  exceptions  of  the  first  Latin  War,  the  Veientine 
contest,  and  the  great  attack  of  Gauls,  the  wars  are  unevent- 
ful and  unimportant.  The  progress  made  is  slight.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  at  the  close  of  the  period  Terminus 
has  advanced  in  any  direction  beyond  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  under  the  kings.  The  relations  of  Rome  to  Latlum 
are  certainly  less  close  and  less  to  the  advantage  of  Rome  at 
the  close  of  the  period  than  at  its  commencement;  and  thus 
far,  the  power  of  the  Roman  state  is  diminished  rather  than 
augmented, 

2.  The  internal  changes  during  the  period  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  They  in- 
Highiuterast  <*lnde  the  establishment  of  the  Plebeian  Tribu- 
oEfteiniemni  nate,  the  Deccmviral  constitution  and  legislation, 
the  institution  of  the  Censorship,  the  experiments 
of  the  Fii-st  and  Second  Military  Tribunates,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Consulship  with  the  proviso  that  one  consul 
should  be  a  Piebeian,  the  infringement  of  the  proviso,  and 
the  whole  series  of  tlie  early  agrarian  enactments  and  dis- 
turbances.    There  is  no  portion  of  the  constitutional  history 
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of  any  ancient  state  which  has  a  deeper  interest  than  this — 
none  ffom  which  lessons  of  gi-eater  value  can  he  learnt.  A 
certain  amount  of  ohscnrity  rests,  indeed,  upon  raany  points, 
on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  clearer  and  more  certain 
knowledge ;  hut,  despite  this  drawback,  the  history  is  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive,  and  will  well  reward  the  study  of 
all  those  who  love  hoth  order  and  freedom. 

3.  The  constitution  established  on  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 
qnin  was,  in  part,  the  actualization  of  the  ideal  of  Scrvias,  in 
constitntion  P*'-'''  ^"  eulai^ement  of  that  ideal,  coneeivcd  in 
fti'^"'™to  ^'^  *'*^  same  spirit.  Servius  had  designed  to  intrust 
watdftbePie.  the  government  of  the  State  to  two  annual  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  free  voice  of  the  centuries, 

and  had  made  the  centuiiea,  in  which  all  freemen  were  en- 
rolled, the  recognized  Assembly  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
had  given  the  non-burghers  generally  the  rights  of  municipal 
self-government ;  of  the  election  of  their  own  "  tribunes," 
"  sediles,"  and  "judges;"  and  of  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  their  own  taxes.  But  this,  so  far  as  appears,  was  all. 
The  leaders  oif  the  revolution  of  n,c.  508  went  farther.  They 
restored  the  constitution  of  Servius,  and  they  added  to  it. 
Two  "  prsetors,"  or  "  consuls,"  were  elected  by  the  free  voice 
of  the  centuries,  according  to  a  foiTO  of  proceedings  which 
SeiTius  had  left  behind  him  in  writing ;  and  one  of  the  first 
pair  of  consuls  was  a  non-hurgher  or  Plebeian.  Tlie  Senate, 
which  had  dwindled  under  the  later  kings,  partly  from  natu- 
ral causes,  partly  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  tyrant,  was 
completed  to  its  ideal  number  of  300,  by  the  addition  of  164 
life-members  ("conscripti"),  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the 
"equites,"  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  Plebeians. 
The  right  of  appeal,  suspended  under  the  last  king,  was  re- 
vived, and  was  so  enlarged  as  to  include  all  freemen.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  the  new  constitution  wore  the  appearance,  at 
any  rate,  of  equality.  No  sharp  line  of  demarkation  was 
drawn  between  the  two  ordera  in  respect  of  personal  free- 
dom, or  admissibility  to  political  privilege;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Patrician 
body  in  b.c,  608  had  continued  to  prevail,  contentions  and 
struggles' between  the  two  orders  would  never  have  ai-isen. 

4.  But  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded  over.    The  Pa- 
tricians had  been  induced  to  make  the  concessions   above 
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commeuce-  enumerated  to  the  other  Order,  not  from  any 
aln'mmes^'  sensB  of  justice, but  through  fear  of  Tai-quin  and 
HOD.  Ilia  partisans,  who  were  lahormg  to  bring  about  a 

restoration.  Of  this  there  was  for  a  time  considerable  dan- 
ger. There  was  a  royalist  party  among  the  Patricians  them- 
selves; and  both  the  Etruscans  and  the  Latins  were  inclined 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  deposed  king.  When,  how- 
ever, this  peril  was  past,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  royalist  fac- 
tion were  banished  or  executed,  when  the  Etrascans  had  met 
a  resistance  which  they  had  not  counted  on,  and  the  Latins 
had  sustained  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  the 
policy  of  the  Patricians  changed.  No  Plebeian  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  consulship  after  Brutus,  and  by  degrees  it  grew 
to  be  forgotten  that  any  but  Patricians  had  ever  been  re- 
garded as  eligible.  No  plan  was  adopted  by  which  Plebe- 
ians could  obtain  regular  entrance  into  the  Senate;  and, as 
their  life-members  died  off,  the  council  of  the  nation  wa»  once 
more  closed  to  them.  The  whole  power  of  the  government 
was  engrossed  by  the  Patrician  order;  which, finding  itself 
free  from  any  check,  naturally  became  overbearing  and  op- 
pressive. 

The  imminent  danger  of  a  restoration  at  one  time  is  indicated  by  the  Bti>- 
17,  whith  Livy  tells,  of  llie  origin  of  tlie  Dictatorship.  Snch  an  office  wna 
evidently  no  part  of  the  oHginol  Idea  of  Iha  conacitntion ;  but 
^o.  "  ''  ^"^  osactiy  wliat  might  natnraHy  have  heen  devised  to  meet 
an  emergency.  If  the  circamstaDces  were  such  as  Livy  men- 
tions, the  first  Dictator  must  have  beeii  named  by  the  Senate.  In  aftw-titnes 
it  is  certain  that  the  Senate  claimed  the  right  of  nomination,  though  practi- 
cally they  were  generally  satisfied  10  select  the  consul  who  should  nominate. 

5.  The  loss  of  political  privilege  would  not,  it  is  probable, 
by  itself,  have  called  forth  any  active  movement  on  the  pait 
Ouocation  of  *^^  ^^^  commonalty.  It  required  the  stimnlus  of 
the  law  of  pci'sonal  Suffering  to  etir  up  the  law-loving  Ro- 
man to  offer  any  resistance  to  constituted  author- 
ity. This  stimulus  was  found  in  the  harah  enforcement,  not 
long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Republic,  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor — a  law  which,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  pressed  heavily  on  vast  numbere  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  personal  free- 
dom, if  not  even  of  their  lives. 

Nature  of  the  Hojian  Law  of  Debt,  Distinction  hetween  tlebts  arising 
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fioni  nioney  lent  and  ordinaij  debts ;  in  the  former  case,  both  the  property 
and  the  person  answerable ;  in  the  latter,  the  properly  only.  Proeess  of  at- 
taching the  person  tronblesoine  and  tedious.  Eights  of  creditor,  when  the 
process  was  comjilete,  extreme ;  indtiding  certiunly  the  right  ta  use,  or  sell, 
the  debtor  ns  a  glare,  and  probably  the  right  to  put  him  to  death.  At  any 
ratfi,  several  creditors,  by  proceeding  at  once,  obtuned  the  right  to  pot  to 
death.  Uatm'e  of  the  na™^  doubtful ;  but  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
practice  grew  up  of  persons,  when  they  borrowed  money,  contracting  to  work 
ont  their  debt  by  the  performance  of  tusks  set  them  by  their  creditors.  Thus, 
practically,  ih&x  were  four  classes  of  iJebtors ; — (1)  Persons  who  had  bor. 
rowed  under  no  special  contract^  and  were  still  at  liberty,  proceedings  not 
having  been  commenced  against  them ;  (2)  persons  who  had  borrowed  under 
a  contract  to  work  ouC  their  debts,  who  consequently  spent  the  day,  like 
slaves,  but  not  as  slaves,  in  the  workshops  (ergastala)  of  theii-  masters ;  (3) 
persona  against  whom  the  law  of  debt  was  in  course  of  enforcement,  who 
were  kept  in  custody  by  their  creditors,  but  could  not  be  compelled  by  them 
to  do  work  of  any  kmd;  and  (+)  persons  against  whom  the  hiw  had  been 
fnlly  enforced,  and  -whoi  having  been,  assigned  to  tlieir  creditors  (addicti), 
wore  their  actnal  slaves. 

6!  The  operation  of  the  law  of  debt  acquired  political  im- 
poi-tance  chiefly  from  the  large  iiumber  of  the  debtors  at 
Causes  of  the  ^'^'^  period  of  the  history ;  and  it  is  therefore  nec- 
generaipoT-  esssry  to  inqiiire  what  were  the  circumstances 
foetiim  of  the  which  cansed  the  wide  prevalence  of  indebtedness 
conqnea^f  at  the  time — a  prevalence  which  threatened  revo- 
S^S^ISbI^i'  Intiou.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  ia  more 
Mdo^anl  ''^^*''  *''*"  *^^^  *^®  change  from  the  Monarchy 
to  the  Republic  was  accompanied  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rome,  which  sank  from 
a  position  of  pre-eminence  among  the  central  Italian  nations 
to  one  of  comparative  insignificance.  The  Latins  profited  by 
the  occasion  to  reclaim  their  complete  independence ;  the 
Etruscans  assumed  an  aggressive  attitnde,  and  an  Etnisean 
monarch,  Lars  Porsenna,  appears  to  have  actually  for  a  term 
of  years  held  Rome  in  subjection.  This  yoke  was  indeed 
shaken  off  after  a  while ;  but  a  permanent  result  of  the  sub- 
jection remained  in  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  Romans  whose  lands  lay 
on  that  side  of  the  river  thus  lost  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  separation  between  Rome  and  Latium  laid  the  Ro- 
man territory  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  open  to  incur- 
sions. The  Sabinea  and  Oscans  plundered  and  ravaged  free- 
ly; the  crops  were  ruined,  the  farm  buildings  and  imple- 
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ments  destroyed,  the  cattle  earned  off.  A  general  impovei'- 
ishment  was  the  natural  consequence;  and  this  ■would  of 
course  lie  felt  moet  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  especially  by 
those  whose  small  plots  of  land  were  their  sole  means  of  sus- 
tenance, 

1.  The  poverty  thus  produced  was  further  aggravated,  1. 
By  the  exaction  of  taxes,  which  by  the  Roman  system  were 
jicgcoviitioDB  assessed  upon  individuals,  not  for  a  single  year, 
ofiSe  poverty,  font  for  a  term  of  five  years,andljad  to  be  paid  for 
that  term,  whether  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  individnal  or  not;  2.  By 
the  high  rate  of  interest,  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  tho  time,  rose  probably  from  the  normal  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  {uneiarium  fixnus)  to  eueh  rates  as  30, 40,  or  pei'^ 
haps  even  50  per  cent. ;  3.  By  tho  non-payment  of  tho  rents 
due  to  the  treasury  from  the  possessores,  the  withholding  of 
which  caused  the  property-tax  (tributum)  to  become  a  se- 
rious bui-den;  4.  By  the  cessation  of  the  system  of  allot- 
ments {dvoisio  agrormn)  instituted  by  Sei-vius,  which  was  in- 
tended to  compensate  the  Plebeians  for  their  exclusion  from 
the  right  of possesaio. 

8.  When  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes  had  reached 

to  a  certain  height  from  the  cruel  enforcement  of  the  laws 

concernina;  debt,  murmurs  and  indignant  outcries 

The  flrat  bg-     ,  ?    i         :i       a  ..  c     ^  -u  ii, 

cession, ii.o.     began  to  be  beam.    At  first,  however,  the  opposi- 

*^"  tion  of  the  discontented  took  a  purely  legal  shape. 

The  Roman  was  a  volunteer  army,  not  a  conscription;  and 
the  Plebeians  had  been  wont,  at  the  call  of  the  consuls, 
freely  to  offer  their  services.  Now  they  declined  to  give  in 
their  names  unless  upon  the  promise  of  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Promises  to  this  effect  wore  made  and  broken.  The 
Plebeians  then,  di-iven  to  despair, "  seceded  " — that  is  to  say, 
they  withdrew  from  Rome  in  a  body,  and  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare for  themselves  now  abodes  across  the  Anio,  intending 
to  found  a  new  city  separate  from  the  bm-gesses,  where  they 
might  live  under  their  own  sole  government.  Such  a  step 
was  no  doubt  revolutionary;  it  implied  the  complete  disnip- 
tion  of  the  state;  but  it  was  revolution  of  a  kind  which  in- 
volved no  bloodshed.  The  bui^hers,  however,  seeing  in  the 
step  taken  the  rum  of  both  orders— for  Rome  divided  against 
herself  must  have  speedily  succumbed  to  some  one  or  other 
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of  her  powerful  neigliboi's — felt  compelled  to  yield.  The 
Plots  required  as  the  conditions  of  their  return,  1.  That 
all  debts  of  persons  who  could  prove  themselves  insolvent 
should  be  cancelled ;  2.  That  all  pei-sons  in  the  custody  of 
their  creditors  on  account  of  debt  should  be  set  at  liberty; 
and  3.  That  certain  guardiaDB  of  the  Plebeian  order  should 
be  annually  elected  by  the  nation  at  large,  whose  peraons 
should  be  sacred,  who  should  be  i-ecognized  as  magistrates 
of  the  nation,  and  whoso  special  business  should  be  to  defend 
and  protect  from  injury  all  Plebeians  appealing  to  them. 
These  were  the  famous  "  Tribuni  Plebis,"  or  "  Tribunes  of 
the  Commons,"  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Republic,  Their  original  number  is  uncer- 
tain; but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  either  live  or  two. 

9.  It  is  evident  that  the  economical  portion  of  this  ar- 
rangement veiy  insufficiently  met  the  difficulty  of  1110  exist- 
Syeteroofoi-  '"=  poverty;  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that, 
lotmeutathc  bcsidcs  the  foiTual  provisos  above  mentioned, 
Bgoinsttbe  tbcro  was  an  understanding  that  the  Plclieian 
pn'orT-  grievances  should  be  redressed  by  an  equitable 
system  of  allotments.  Such  a  system  was  advocated  short- 
ly afterwards,  b.c.  484,  by  Sp.  Cassius,  one  of  the  consuls  un- 
der whom  the  Plebs  returaed  from  their  secession,  but  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Patrician  order,  and  cost 
its  advocate  his  life.  Still,  from  time  to  time,  concessions  of 
this  kind  were  made,  to  keep  the  Plebeians  in  good  humor ; 
and  gi-adnally,  as  the  temtoiy  once  more  grew  in  size,  con- 
siderable portions  of  it  were  parcelled  out  to  small  proprie- 
tors. 

In  11,0.  468,  Ti.  .Similiua  and  L,  Valerius  bronglit  tonvard  nu  ngravian 
Jaiv,  which  was  oppoBed  by  Ap.  Claudius,  and  perhaps  not  passed.  In  b.c. 
466  tlie  same  .ffimilius  and  Q.  Fabius  were  more  successful,  providing  for 
1000  needy  Pleb^ns  by  their  colony  to  Anliiun.  In  b.  o.  415,  and  again  in 
B.C.  892,  small  allotmenla  were  made.  In  b.c.  890,  afWr  the  fall  of  Veil,  an 
allotment  was  made  of  seven  j'tijera  to  all  who  wished,  in  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritoi7.  Eight  years  later,  b,  o.  383,  SOOO  Plebeians  received  small  allotments 
at  Sfttcicum ;  and  two  years  after  this  Plebeian  colonies  ivei-e  settled  at  Ko- 
peCe  (in  Etruiia)  and  in  the  Pontine  marsh  district; 

10.  But  a  new  character  was  given  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween tiie  orders  by  the  tribunate,  which  enabled  the  wealth- 
ier Plebeians,  whose  especial  grievance  was  their  exclasion 
from  the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  to  turn  the  efforts  of  their 
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Btraggie  (or  oi'dev  to  the  obtaining  of  equal  political  privi- 
mnmieiSe?  leges  and  thus  to  initiate  a  contest  which  lasted 
to'voiMo'^'"'  ^'^''  "^^o^®  ^  century.  The  first  step  taken  in  ad- 
B.o.4m  vaiice  was  'by  the  law  of  Publilins  Volero  (b.c. 

410),  the  main  importance  of  which  was  that  it  assumed  the 
initiative  in  legislation,  hitherto  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  order.  When  the  attempt  thus  made  to  legis- 
late in  a  matter  of  public  importance  succeeded,  when,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  and  Patricians,  the  rogatio  J'tMUia 
became  law,  the  contest  was  virtually  decided;  a  door  was 
opened  by  means  of  which  an  entrance  might  be  effected 
into  the  veiy  citadel  of  the  constitution ;  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  sufficient  patience  and  perseverance,  a  determina- 
tion in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  press  steadily  forward  to  the 
required  end,  and  to  consent  permanently  to  no  compromise 
that  should  seriously  interfere  with  the  great  principle  of 
ec^ual  rights. 

11.  The  Plebeians,  victorious  in  this  first  struggle,  did  not 
long  rest  upon  their  oars.  In  co.  460  the  tribune,  C.  Teren- 
LnwofTeren-  tlliiis  Harsa,  bfought  forward  a  proposition,  the 
leadlto'ttB  real  object  of  which  was  a  complete  change  of 
^Seflretile-  ^^^  Constitution.  He  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
ceiHviTB.  boai-d  of  commiseionere,  half  Patrician,  half  Ple- 
beian, whose  duties  should  be  to  codify  the  existing  laws,  to 
limit  and  define  the  authority  of  the  consjils,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  just  and  equitable  to  both  orders.  The 
proposition  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
violence.  Even  at  the  last,  it  was  not  formally  carried ; 
but,  after  ten  years  of  the  most  vehement  strife,  after  Rome, 
through  the  contentions  between  the  orders,  had  several 
times  been  nearly  taken  by  the  Volseians,  and  had  once  been 
actually  occupied  by  a  band  of  adventurers  under  a  Sabine 
named  Appius  Herdonius,  called  in  by  some  of  the  more  vio- 
lent of  tho  Patrician  body,  the  nobles  virtually  yielded — 
ihey  agreed  that  that  should  be  done  which  the  law  pro- 
posed, but  required  that  it  should  be  done  in  anotJier  way. 
The  nation,  assembled  in  its  centuries,  should  freely  choose 
the  ten  commissioners  to  whom  so  important  a  task  was  to 
be  intrusted,  and  who  would,  moreover,  constitute  a  provis- 
ional government,  superseding  for  the  time  all  other  magis- 
trates.   The  Plebeians  consented;   and  the  natural  conse- 
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quenco  was  that  ten  Patriciana  were  chosen— Patricians, 
however,  mostly  of  known  moderation,  who  might  he  ex- 
pectecl  to  perfoi-m  their  task  prudently  and  justly, 

12.  The  First  Decemvirs  did  not  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  them.  In  their  codification  of  the  laws  they 
Work  m  ^^  little  biit  stereotype  the  existing  practice, 
piishod  by  the  putting,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  written  form 
rira.°c™cteo(  what  had  previously  been  matter  of  precedent  and 
^**'  usage.     In  some  matters,  however,  where  the  law 

was  loose  and  indeterminate,  they  had  to  give  it  definiteness 
and  precision  by  expressing  for  the  first  time  its  provisions 
in  writing.  The  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables — "fons  omnia 
ptebUei privatiquejwis  " — which  dates  from  this  time,  was  a 
most  valuable  digest  of  the  early  Roman  law,  and,  even  in 
the  fi-agmentary  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  de- 
serves cai-eful  study. 

The  fragments  of  the  code  have  been  publiahed  by  several  writers,  as  by 
Haubolb  ia  his  Institutiojitaa  juris  Eomani  privati  LiiteameKta,  LipsiiB, 
1826 ;  and  by  Bikksen  in  Ma  Ueherticht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Kriiik 
and  Herstdhng  des  Textee  der  ZwSlf- Tqfel  -  Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1824, 
The  subject  has  been  well  ti'eated  by  Abhold  in  his  Soman  History,  vol.  i., 
chap.  Jtiv.  The  following  Bre  the  Tftblee,  as  ^ven  by  Dieksen,  the  original 
form  of  the  langUHge  being  only  parlMIy  preserved : 
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13.  But  the  main  work  of  the  Decemvirs  was  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  devised  and  sought  to  estahlish.  In  ]jeu  of 
,.    „     .-.     the  double  maeistracVi  half  Patrician  and  half 

NowConstitu-  .  ..TIT  1       T-111 

Hon.  Second  Plebeian,  which  had  recently  divided  the  state, 
eceniT  .  ^^^  j^^^  threatened  actual  disruption,  the  Decem- 
virs instituted  a  single  governmental  hody — a  board  of  ten, 
halfPatiician  and  half  Plebeian,  which  was  to  superaede  at 
once  the  consulate  and  the  tribunate,  and  to  be  the  sole  Ro- 
man executive.  The  centuries  were  to  elect;  and  the  Patri- 
cian assembly  was,  probably,  to  confirm  the  election.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  duration  of  the  office  was  intended  to  ex- 
ceed a  year ;  bnt  this  is  perhaps  uncertain. 

14.  Fairly  as  this  constitution  was  intended,  and  really 
liberal  as  were  its  provisions,  as  a  practical  measure  of  I'e- 
The  sBcoua  lief  it  failed  entirely.  One  member  of  the  board, 
b^"M™"r-  -Appius  Clandius,  obtained  a  complete  ascendency 
nunj,  E.o.  449.  oye^.  hjg  colleagues,  and  persuaded  them,  as  soon 
as  they  came  into  office,  to  appear  and  act  as  tyrants.  The 
abolition  ot  all  the  other  high  magistracies  had  removed 
those  checks  which  had  previously  restrained  consuls,  trib- 
unes, and  even  dietatoi's;  there  was  now  no  power  in  the 
state  which  could  legally  interfere  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
authority,  unless  it  were  the  Senate ;  and  the  Senate  was  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  prefer  a  tyranny  which  did  not  great- 
ly affect  its  own  members,  to  the  tumulta  and  disorder  of 
the  last  forty  years.  Rather  than  see  the  tribunate  restored, 
the  Patricians,  and  their  representatives  the  senators,  were 
prepared  to  bear  mnch ;  and  thus  there  waa  small  hope  of 
i-edress  from  this  quarter, 

15.  It  was  on  the  Plebeians  that  the'yqk-e  of  the  Decem- 
virs pressed  most  heavily.  It  was  supposed  that,  as  they 
had  now  no  legal  mode  of  even  making  their  complaints 
heard,  since  there  were  no  tribunes  to  summon  the  tribes  to 
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Revolt  breaks  '^'^^^t  '^ey  at  any  rate  might  lie  oppressed  and  in- 
™t-  The  ^^  suited  with  absolute  impunity.  Accordingly,  they 
for  the  Bscoiid  were  Subjected  to  every  kind  of  wrong  and  iadig- 
DecBinvirsoi)-  nity — the  Decemvira  and  their  partisans  plundei-- 
diea{o,E,(i.«8.  g^  them,  outraged  their  peraons,  heaped  contume- 
ly upon  them,  and  finally  attacked  them  in  the  tendevest  of 
all  points — the  honor  of  their  families.  Then  at  length  re- 
sistance was  aroused.  Ae  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia  had  aimed 
the  Patricians  against  Tarquin,  so  those  of  Virginia  produced 
a  rising  of  the  Plebeians  against  Appina.  The  armi^,  which 
wei-e  in  the  field,  revolted :  the  commons  at  home  rose ;  and, 
when  the  Senate  still  declined  to  take  any  active  steps  against 
the  Decemvirs,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Plebeians  once  more 
occupied  the  Mons  Sacer,  The  walls  of  a  new  city  began  to 
rise;  the  Koman  state  was  split  in  two;  its  foreign  enemies, 
seeing  their  opportunity,  assumed  a  thi-eatening  attitude; 
destruction  was  imminent ;  when  at  last  the  Senate  yielded, 
Appius  and  his  colleagues  were  required  by  a  decree  (siswo- 
tusconsuMum)  to  resign  theii'  offices,  and,  having  now  no 
physical  force  on  which  they  could  fall  back,  they  submitted, 
and  went  through  the  formalities  of  abdication. 

16.  Forced  hurriedly  to  extemporize  a  govei-nment,  the 
state  fell  back  upon  that  form  which  had  immediately  pre- 
Ha-estabiiah.  Ceded  thc  establishment  of  the  Fii-st  Decemvirate. 
ment  ofthe     It  was  adopted,  however,  with  certain  modiflca- 

conanlntB  and     ,  -n-i-n  - 

ttibnnate  of  tions.  Prior  to  the  Decemvirate  for  above  thirty 
years,  the  Patricians  had  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  appointing  by  their  own  exclusive  assembly  one 
of  the  two  consuls.  It  was  impossible  at  the  present  con- 
jmictnre  to  maintain  so  manifestly  unfair  an  usurpation. 
The  fi'ee  election  of  both  consuls  was  consequently  restored 
to  the  centuries.  The  tribunate  of  thc  Plebs  was  re-estab- 
lished exactly  as  it  had  existed  before  the  Decemvirate, 
But  the  position  of  the  other  Plebeian  magistrates  was  im- 
proved. The  Plebeian  "tediles"  and  judges  were  allowed 
the  "sacrosanct"  character;  and  the  former  were  made 
custodians  of  all  decrees  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  it 
henceforth  became  impossible  for  the  magistrates  to  ig- 
nore or  falsify.  Further,  a  distinct  recognition  was  made 
of  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  consult  the  tribes  on  mat- 
t-ers  of  public  concern,  and  thus  initiate  legislation — a  right 
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hithei'to  resting  nieroly  upon  grounds  of  reason  and  pre- 
scription. 

The  law  of  Valerius  and  Horafius,  "  «(  quod  Irihotim  plehs  jvssisset  popv- 
lum  tenerel,"  covlA  not  at  this  time  have  meant  more,  than  thai  piebiscita 
should  be  binding,  if  they  recmred  the  aanction  of  the  Senate  anil  Curies. 
This  is  further  rendei'ed  evident  by  the  later  histoiy  of  the  PuMliaa  and 
UorCensian  laws. 

17.  In  relinquishing  temporarily  tbeir  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  supreme  magiati-aey  for  the  purpose  of  securing  at  any 
Conatitnt'.on  ^'^^^  ^^^  restoration  of  the  much-valued  tribunate, 
The  cij^i-  *^^  PleHwiftna  were  far  from  intending  to  profess 
Bhhiauper-  themselvcs  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  possession 
eombined  ^  of  high  office  by  the  Other  party.  They  expected, 
a^^mmtarj  perhaps,  that  some  proposition  for  giving  them  a 
iiibunate.  certain  share  in  the  government  would  emanate 
from  tlio  Patricians  themselves,  who  were  not  universally 
blind  to  the  Justice  of  their  claims.  But,  as  time  went  on 
and  no  movem.eut  in  this  direction  was  made,  the  Plebeian 
leaders  once  more  took  up  the  question,  and  in  is.c.  442,  C. 
Canwleius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought  forwai-d  two  sepa- 
rate but  connected  laws,  one  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
Plebeian  order,  the  other  legalizing  intermarriage  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  providing  that  the  children 
should  follow  the  i-auk  of  the  fether.  Both  laws  encounter- 
ed a  strenuous  opposition;  and,  according  to  one  authority, 
no  concession  was  made  untd  the  Plebs  once  more  seceded, 
this  time  across  the  Tiber  to  the  Janiculan  Hill,  wten  the 
"  Intei-maiTiage  Law  "  {lex  de  eonnubio)  was  passed,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  other,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the 
orders.  It  was  agreed  to  put  the  consulate  in  commission, 
substituting  for  the  double  rule  of  two  equal  magistrates, 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  a  'board  of  (probably)  five 
persons*  of  unequal  rank,  among  whom  the  consular  powers 
were  to  be  parcelled  out.  The  duties  with  respect  to  the 
revenue,  and  the  an-angement  of  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  knights,  and  of  the  citizens  generally  in  t"he  centuries, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  consuls,  were 

*  Mommsen  Bays  ''dght" — two  censors,  and  six  niilit*ry  tribunes;  but 
there  fs  no  Jnstmioo  of  a  board  of  six  military  tribunes  tiU  ii.c.  402,  forty 
veavB  later :  after  which  time  there  is  no  inativnce  of  a  hoard  ci 
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separated  off  and  made  over  to  two  "  Censors  "  elected  by  the 
centuries  from  among  the  nobles  only.  The  remaining  duties 
of  the  consuls  were  consigned  to  three  "military  tribunes," 
also  elected  by  the  centniies,  but  from  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians indifferently.  The  latter  officera  were  to  be  annual ; 
the  former  were  to  hold  office  for  a  tenn  of  five  years. 

It  is  probnblo  that  the  constitution  of  d.c.  442  wns  intenJed  to  supersede 
altogether  that  which  preceded  it,  and  to  rule  the  elections  year  after  year 
rt^ularly.  But  the  Patriciaoa  contrived  to  throw  a  dowbt  on  this  intention  ; 
and  jlie  praclice  grew  up  of  the  Senate  focnmllj  deteiinining  towrads  the 
close  of  the  year  whether  the  ensning  election  should  he  one  of  military  trib. 
unes  or  of  consnls.  In  the  latter  case  the  Patricians  were  secare  of  the  two 
eeats  without  a  stru^le ;  in  the  lomier  there  wits  danger  that  one  or  more 
Fleheians  might  be  elected, 

IS.  The  working  of  this  constitution  was  extremely  nn- 
satisfactory  to  the  Plebeians.  By  means  of  the  irregular 
Unsatisfseto-  alternation  of  the  consulate  with  the  military 
t&?couai]fu^  tribunate,  at  least  half  the  supreme  magistracies 
tion.  were  monopolized  by  the  nobles  without  the  Ple- 

beians being  able  even  to  be  Ciindidates.  With  i-espect  to 
the  other  half,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  they  could 
have  avenged  themselves.  But  practically  it  was  fonnd 
that  only  on  rare  occasions,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
excitement,  could  the  centuries  be^  induced  to  elect  a  Ple- 
beian candidate.  The  Patiicians  by  their  own  votes  and 
those,  of  their  clients  in  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  (see 
p.  385)  had  almost  the  complete  control  of  the  elections ;  and 
during  nearly  forty  years,  at  the  most  t/iree  Plebeians  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  college.  Even  then  their  position  was 
insecure.  The  colleges  of  saci-ed  lore  might  be  called  upon 
to  inquire  whether  some  accidental  informality  at  the  elec- 
tion had  not  rendered  it  invalid.  Of  the  three  Plebeian 
tribunes  elected  under  the  constitution  of  rc.  442,  one  was 
made  to  resign  in  his  third  month  of  ofiice,  because  the  au- 
gural tent  had  not  been  pitched  rightly, 

19,  Nov  were  the  Plebeians  compensated  for  their  disap- 
pointment with  raspeot  to  the  constitution  of  b.c.  442  by 
Illiberal  treat-  mild  or  liberal  treatment  in  other  respects  dur- 
piebflhiiia'fE  '"S  ^^^  forty  ycars  that  it  lasted  (b.c.  442  to 
othei'respects.  402).  The  dignity  of  the  censorship  was  indeed 
lessened  by  the  .lEmilian  law,  which  diminished  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  oiBce  froni  five  yeai-s  to  eighteen  months ;  but 
auy  advantage  which  the  Plebeians  might  seem  to  have 
gained  in  this  respect  was  eounterbalanced  by  the  elevation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  city,  an  exclusively  Patrician  officer,  to 
the  position  of  a  colleague  of  the  military  tribunes  when 
there  were  no  censors  in  office.  A  demand  which  the  Ple- 
beians made  for  a  share  of  the  qusestorship  was  practically 
eluded  in  the  way  which  had  now  come  to  be  fashionable, 
by  throwing  the  office  open  to  both  orders,  llequests  for 
allotments  of  land  wore  either  wholly  rejected,  or  answered 
by  niggardly  assignments  of  two  "jugera  "  to  a  man  in  poi-- 
tions  of  the  territory  very  open  to  attack  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy.  The  state-rents  were  generally  withheld  by  the 
"  poseessorea ;"  and,  to  malce  up  the  deficiency  in  the  rev- 
enue, the  property-tax  was  unduly  augmented.  The  de- 
mand of  the  tribunes,  that  the  soldiera  should  receive  pay 
daring  the  time  that  they  were  on  active  sei-vice,  was  not 
complied  with ;  nor  was  any  thing  done  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  interest. 

20.  Thns  the  Plebeians,  though,  by  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  had  made  ceitain  not  inconsiderable  gains 
Modifleuaon  ^'^06  the  abolition  of  the  Decemvirate,  were 
^siiemiiitnrj  Scarcely  better  contented  with  their  position  in 
CoosututiDu  the  state  than  they  had  been  when  Terentilius 
or  when  Canuleius  commenced  their  agitations. 
And  the  Patricians  wei-e  quite  aware  of  their  feelings.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  about  b,c.  403,  the  military  position  of 
Rome  among  her  neighbors  had  become  such  as  to  justify 
the  nation  in  entering  upon  a  more  important  war  than  any 
hitherto  waged  by  the  Republic,  and  it  was  clear  that  suc- 
cess wonld  depend  very  much  upon  the  heartineas  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  whole  nation  threw  itself  into  the 
struggle,  the  Patricians  themselves  came  forward  with  pro- 
posals for  a  change  in  the  military  tribunate,  and  probably 
one  also  in  the  censorship,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
better  contentation  qt  the  other  order.  A  new  constitution 
was  framed;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the 
state-rente  should  be  carefully  collected,  and  from  the  mon- 
ey thus  obtained  regular  pay  should  be  given  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  now  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  year. 
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B.C.  403.  (o)  The  number  of  tlie  militmy  Iribuiies  is 
imt-ed  fiom  ihree  to  six,  one  of  whom,  however,  is  the  "pnefeotna  m'bis," 
and  BO  necessarily  a  Patrician — perhaps  even  elected  by  the  Pntiician  as- 
semhlr  The  other  five  are  elected  by  the  centnrtes  freely  from  either  order, 
(b)  The  censorship  is,  like  the  militaiy  tribnnate,  thrown  open  to  both  or- 
den  (r)  It  is  agreed  tlmt  this  conslJtntion  shall  operate  permanently ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  consnlate  Ehall  be  wholly  given  np,  and  mililaiy 
tiibuncB  hold  office  every  year, 

21.  The  ware  of  the  Republic  had  hitherto  hcoii  of  minor 
impoitance.  After  the  yoke  of  Poreenna  was  thrown  oif 
waiBottht  ^^^^  §  6)  ^  short  and  ehai-p  struggle  had  super- 
Kepuiiiiefi'oin  vencd  with  the  Latins,  who  were  compelled  by 
menttoB.o.  Sp.  Casslus  (b.c.  491),  If  iiot  to  renew  theii-  old 
treaty,  at  any  rate  to  enter  into  a  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  the  Romans.  The  Hernicans  of  the 
Upper  Liris  countiy  were  soon  afterwards  (b.c.  484}  forced 
by  the  same  general  to  join  the  alliance.  The  special  object 
of  the  league  was  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Oscaii 
nations,  particularly  the  JBqui  and  Volsci,  who  wei-e  now  at 
the  height  of  their  power.  A  long  struggle  with  these 
nations,  attended  with  very  varying  success,  had  followed. 
Rome  had  at  times  been  reduced  to  great  straits.  Many 
Latin  cities  had  been  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Volscians. 
But,  after  above  half  a  centniy  of  almost  peipetnal  contest, 
the  power  of  the  Oscans  began  to  wane.  The  confederated 
Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans  recovered  most  of  their  lost 
ground.  Taui-acina  was  reoccupied,  b.c.  405.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pressure  of  the  Sabines  upon  Rome,  constant  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Republic,  had  ceased.  A  great  victo- 
ry, gained  by  tlie  consul  Horatius,  in  B.C.  446,  had  relieved 
Rome  of  this  ecemy,  whose  superabundant  energies  found 
for  many  yeai-s  an  ample  scope  in  Southern  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  comparative  freedom  fi-om  any  press- 
ing danger,  Rome  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  she 
might  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  race  for  power.  She  was 
cramped  for  room  towards  the  north  and  west  by  the  near 
vicinity  of  an  important  but  not  very  formidable  state,  Veil. 
Having  first  tested  her  adversary's  strength  in  a  contest  for 
the  possession  of  that  single  post  which  the  Eti-uscans  still 
held  south  of  the  Tiber,  namely,  Fidenffl,  and  having  after 
some  diffieidty  been  successful  so  far  (n.c.  423),  Rome  pro- 
ceeded in  B.C.  402  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  war  with  Veii,  dis- 
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tinctly  inteiKling  to  effect,  if  sha  could,  a  pevnianeut  con- 
quest. 

22,  Tlie  war  with  the  Veientities,  commenced  in  this  spir- 
it, lasted,  according  to  the  tradition,  ten  years— b.c.  402  to 
warwittveii  ^^^'  ^*'"'^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'""^  maintained  in 
aa<H>i^m  '  the  field  continuoasly  an  armed  foree,  thus  laying; 
itBcapinreaDd  the  foundation  of  that "  standing  army  to  wnicn 
"""'  she  ultimately  owed  most  of  her  greatness.  She 
made  her  attack  on  the  powerful  Etruscan  state  at  a  fortu- 
nate time.  Almost  contemporaneously  with  her  first  serious 
aggressions  npon  the  southernmost  city  of  the  confederacy 
began  that  terrible  inroad  from  the  North  which  utterly 
shattered  and  broke  up  the  Etruscan  power  in  the  plain  Of 
the  Po,  and  first  alarmed  and  then  seriously  crippled  the 
strength  of  the  Cis-Apennine  league.  Had  not  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  Northei-n  Etrus- 
cans, it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  made  common 
cause  with  the  threatened  Veii,  in  which  case  the  war  would 
scarcely  have  terminated  as  it  did  in  the  capture  and  ruin  of 
the  city. 

Details  op  the  last  Wah  with  Veil  ac,  i03  to  iOl,  Tlie  Koinana 
occupy  variouH  posts  in  the  Veientine  tenitoiy,  and  oftev  battle,  which  is  de- 
clined.— B.C.  400.  The  siege  of  Vdi  is  commenced — atlempt  at  cirenmval- 
latjon.  The  Vaientinea  destroy  the  works,  which  are,  however,  restored  late 
in  the  year. — b.c  399.  Aid  brought  to  the  Veientines  by  the  people  of  Fa- 
leiii  and  Capena.  The  Koraan  works  are  carried  and  the  besieging  array  is 
driven  off. — b.c  398.  Koman  armies  invade  Ihe  tenitories  of  Faletii  and 
Capena,  No  great  impression  made. — B.C.  397.  Siege  of  T^i  re-formed. — 
B.C.  396.  Second  attempt  of  the  Faliaei  and  Capenatos  to  relieve  theii' neigh- 
bor feils. — B.C.  39+.  Attempt  of  the  people  of  Tarquinii  equally  imsiiccess- 
ful.^ — B.C.  892.    Veii  stormed  by  CamiUus. 

23.  The  successful  issue  of  the  war  with  Veii  encouraged 
tho  Romans  to  fresh  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Capena 
Further  gains  was  Conquered  and  her  territory  absorbed  in  the 
la  Birurfi.  yg^^p  after  Veii  fell.  Then  Falerii  was  attacked 
and  forced  to  cede  some  of  her  lands.  The  neighboring 
towns  of  ITepete  and  Sutriura  submitted  at  the  same  time, 
and  became  Roman  dependencies.  Finally,  w^ar  was  de- 
clared against  the  Volsinians,  and  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  beyond  the  Cimiuian  mountains.  Here  victoiy  was 
again  with  the  aggressora;  but  the  success  failed  to  bring 
any  increase  of  tenitory, 
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24,  But  now  the  progress  of  Rome  received  a  sudden  and 
terrible  check.  The  Gallic  hordes,  which  had  begun  to 
Attack  rtb  ^^^^•'i"  across  the  Alps  about  e.c.  400,  and  had 
Ganis.  Koma  conqncred  Noithcm  Etruria  nearly  at  the  time 

ariit,  u.o.  38T.  ^]jg^  j.]jg  Romans  took  Veil,  after  a  brief  pause 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  spread  like  a  flood  over  Central 
Italy.  Whether  Rome  gave  them  any  special  provocation, 
or  no,  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  they  poni-ed  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber  in  irresistible  force,  utterly  defeated  the  en- 
tire armed  strength  of  the  Romans  upon  the  AUia,  captured 
the  city,  and  burnt  almost  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  Capi- 
tol, The  Capitol  itself  was  besieged  for  months,  but  stiil 
held  out,  when  the  Gauls,  weary  of  inaction  and  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  conquests  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  consent- 
ed, on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  retire. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  ttestrnceioii  of  Bonis  was  so  eomplete  as  gen- 
erally alleged.  The  Ganla  would  have  wished  to  sare  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ings as  a  sheltei'  to  themselves  against  heac  and  wet.  And  these  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  destroy  at  their  departure  nnder  iu  circumstances. 
The  town  would  probahly  have  contained  many  solid  stone  buildings  calcu- 
lated to  resist  a  rapid  conflagration.  And  the  Cnpilol,  with  its  temples  and 
other  public  edifices,  ivas,  we  know,  untoached. 

The  question  concerning  liie  credibility  of  the  early  Roman  history  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  of  devastation  committed  by 
the  Gauls.  But  it  is  also,  in  part^  independent  of  that  question,  tuming  upon 
the  further  one,  which  of  the  existing  monuments  waro  likelj-  to  have  been 
usually  kept  in  the  Capitol,  or  to  liai'o  been  removed  to  it  before  the  siege 
began. 

25.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  fearful  blow 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  among  the 
Effeotofthe  Italic  nations.  But  the  result  w^otherwise.  At 
Miiita^Wst^  first,  indeed,consequenee8  followed  which  brought 
SomSaffiT-  ^^^  Republic  into  serious  danger,  and  seemed  to 
Bfs-  menace  its  existence.  The  Latins  and  Hernicans, 
who  had  been  nuited  in  the  closest  possible  league  with  the 
Romans,  the  former  for  above,  the  latter  for  not  much  less 
than  a  century,  took  the  opportunity  of  Rome's  defeat  to  de- 
clare the  league  dissolved.  The  Oscan  nations,  the  Volsci 
especially,  renewed  their  attacks.  The  Etruscans  took  the 
offensive,  Rome  was  saved  from  immediate  destruction  by 
the  genius  of  Camillus,  and  then  gradually  rose  again  to 
power  and  preponderance  by  her  own  inherent  enei^y.     To 
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account  for  the  slightness  of  the  check  which  the  Gallic  con- 
quest gave  to  her  external  pivaaperity,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  was  not  really  upon  Rome 
alone,  or  even  upon  Rome  specially  and  peculiarly.  The 
first  burst  of  their  fuiy  had  fallen  on  the  Etruscans,  and  had 
permanently  weakened  that  important  people.  Their  later 
irraptions  injured  the  Italic  nations  generally,  not  Rome  in 
particular.  The  Umbrians,  Sabines,  Latins,  j3Equi,  and  Vol- 
eci  all  suffered,  perhaps  about  equally.  Thus  Rome,  on  the 
whole,  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  place  among  the  Italian 
states ;  and,  the  same  causes  which  had  previously  given  her 
a  preponderance  continuing  to  work,  she  gradually  lifted  her- 
self up  once  more  above  her  neighbors.  She  warred  succees- 
fnlly  with  the  Volscians,  and  with  several  cities  of  the  Lat- 
ins, which  were  now  leagued  with  them.  She  held  her  own 
in  Etruvia.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  generation  she  in- 
duced the  Latins  and  compelled  the  Hernicans  to  resume 
their  old  position  of  confederates  (ac.  355)  under  her  he- 
gemony. Within  five-and-tbirty  years  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  Rome  had  fully  recovered  from  all  the  effects  of  the 
blow  dealt  by  the  Gauls ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
general  weakness  caused  by  the  Gallic  ravages,  had  relative- 
ly improved  her  position. 

26.  While  Rome  thus,  on  the  whole,  prospered  externally, 
her  internal  condition  was  also  gradually  improving.  The 
lutemaihisto-  secoud  militaiy  tribunate  was  not,  indeed,  very 
tiie  ranwiw-'  "'^*''*  more  successful  than  the  fii-st,  failing  equal- 
tion of  11.0.402.  ly  to  Content  the  aspirations  of  the  Plebeiin  oi- 
gorornipovet-  der.  ihough  it  gavc  them  a  laigei  propoitiou 
''■  of  the  high  offices,  the  proportion  w  as  still  so 

small — not  so  much  as  one-twelfth — that  then  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  unreasonably,  continued.  They  nevei  obtained  the 
military  tribunate  excepting  under  abnormal  ciicumstanees, 
and  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  they  gained  the  censoi 
ship  {ac.376),  it  was  wi'ested  from  them  undei  a  leligious 
pretext.  The  Patricians  conld  still,  ordinarily,  command  the 
votes  of  the  centuries ;  and,  if  a  Plebeian  obtained  office,  it 
was  by  Patrician  snffei-ance  or  contrivance.  Excepting  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  grasp 
as  much  power  as  they  could ;  and  hence  the  Plebeians  felt 
that  tiiey  had  no  firm  hold  on  the  constitution,  no  security 
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for  the  continuance  of  even  that  small  share  of  office  which 
had  practically  fallen  to  them.  They  would  probably  have 
set  themselves  to  obtain  a  change  in  the  constitution  many 
years  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  were  actually  bi-ought 
forward,  had  not  the  Gallic  invasion  produced  such  an  ex- 
tent of  poverty  and  debt  aa  effectually  cramped  for  a  time 
all  Plebeian  aspirations,  changing  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  into  a  struggle  for  existence. 

Causes  os  the  oebehal  Poverty  at  tliis  jjeriod.  (a)  Lobs  of  proporly 
— farm-buildings,  implements,  ci-ops,  cfitile,  even  seed-tom — in  consequenea 
of  the  Gallic  inioad.  (b)  Hecessity  of  boiTowing  inoney  in  order  to  rebuild 
the  Uemolished  houses  and  re-stock  the  plundered  forms,  (c)  High  rate  of 
interest,  owing  to  the  necessaiy  suspension  of  the  Decemyiral  a  n  n 
(d)  Probable  forfeiture  of  the  secucitj  given  to  the  State  for  the  om  ti  n 
of  the  houses  in  a  year,  (e)  Rise  in  theamount  of  property-tax,  ng  part- 
ly to  the  number  of  public  buildings  which  I'equired  to  he  rebuilt  o  pai  ■ed 
and  partly  to  the  non-payment  of  the  state-renta.  (/)  Difflculty  of  prond 
ing  allotments  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  not  maMng  much  advan  e  e 
ally. 

Tlie  second  ilem  might  have  been  in  great  part  spared,  if  Rom    h  d  b 
deserted  and  its  population  had  removed  to  Veii.     But  the  mo  al  gr      d 
against  such  a  transfer  of  ttie  capital  fai'  outweighed  all  the  mate         n      n 

27.  The  firet  important  result  of  the  general  pravalency  of 
distress  among  the  Plebeians  was  the  attempt  of  M,  Man- 
AffalrofM  ^^^^'  ^^^^  pate  and  disinterested  than  his  pro- 
MBDiiua,E.a.    totype,  Spnmis  Cassius,  he  made  the  Plebeian 

wrongs  the  stalking-horse  of  his  own  ambition. 
Partly  tempted,  partly  goaded  into  crime,  he  is  entitled  to 
our  pity  even  though  we  condemn  him.  His  intentions  were 
jfl'obably  at  the  first  honest,  and  the  means  that  he  designed 
to  use  legal ;  but  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  drove 
him  to  desperate  measures,  and  he  became  in  the  end  a  dan- 
gerous conspirator.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Rome  had 
she  possessed  a  method,  like  that  which  Athena  enjoyed  in 
the  ostracism,  of  securing  her  own  liberties  by  the  tempora- 
ly  banishment,  rather  than  the  death,  of  a  great  citizen ! 

28.  During  the  Manlian  straggle,  and  immediately  after  it, 
some  slight  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  relieve 
Slight  at-  tile  general  destitution.  In  B.C.  383  two  thou- 
i™a  UiBimv-  ^^^  Plebeians  received  allotments  of  two  and  a 
^r-  h&lf  Juffera  at  Satrieum.    Two  years  later,  colonies 
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were  seut  out  to  Nepete  in  Etruvia  and  to  the  Pontine  mai'sh 
diBtrict,  But  these  were  mere  palliatives,  and  in  no  way  met 
or  grappled  with  the  disease.  It  was  necessary,  if  the  bulk 
of  the  Plebeian  order  was  not  to  be  swept  away  from  the 
state,  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  Patricians  or  of  foreignei-s, 
that,  measures  should  be  taken  on  a  large  scale,  both  to  meet 
the  present  distress,  and  to  prevent  such  crises  from  recur- 
ring. 

29.  Great  difficulties  call  for,  and  seem  in  a  way  to  pro- 
duce, great  men.  Fourteen  yeare  after  the  distress  had  be- 
Grand  scheme  '^^'^^  Considerable  owing  to  the  Gallic  inroad, 
sStina'"^""''  ^^^  Plebeians  of  high  rank  and  great  ability, 

0.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextias,  came  foi-wai-d 
with  a  scheme  of  legislation  skillfully  framed  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  vai-ioua  heads  of  Plebeian  grievance,  and  to  provide 
at  once  a  remedy  for  the  actually  existing  evils  and  security 
against  future  oppression.  Considering  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  evil  to  remedy,  political  inequality  and  want,  they 
franied  their  measures  against  both.  For  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  the  needy,they  brought  forward  their  "  lex  4e  cere  alie- 
no"  which  provided  that  whatever  had  been  paid  on  any 
debt  in  the  way  of  interest  should  be  counted  as  a  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  deducted  from  the  amount  due ; 
and  that  the  balance  remaining,  if  any,  should  be  demanda- 
ble  only  in  installments,  which  should  be  spread  over  the 
space  of  three  yeai's.  For  the  prevention  of  the  poverty 
in  future,  they  proposed  their  "  lex  agraria  "—which,  in  the 
first  place,  threw  open  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land 
to  the  Plebeians  ;  in  the  second,  affixed  a  limit  beyond  which 
occupation  should  not  be  carried  ;  and  in  the  third,  requirefl 
all  occupiers  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  a 
certain  definite  proportion  of  free  labor.  For  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  political  equality,  they  proposed  the 
■  restoration  of  the  consulship,  with  the  proviso  that  one  of  the 
two  consuls  should  each  year  be  a  Plebeian  (lex  de  eonaida- 
tu) ;  and  the  equal  division  of  a  sacred  office,  that  of  the  keep- 
ers of  the  Sibylline  books,  between  the  two  orders  {lex  de  de- 
cemviris  sacromm).- 

30.  The  importance  of  these  laws  was  immense.  They 
established  fully  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  two  or- 
ders, both  as  respected  sacred  and  civil  office — a  principle 
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importanoEof  whidi,  once  admitted,  was  sure  to  work  itself  out 
s^an"egia-  to  the  full  In  couTse  of  time.  They  gi-eat!y  al- 
ceptancoltto?'  leviated  the  existing  poverty,  and  by  the  two 
™*-  provisions  for  extending  the  right  of  occnpation  to 

Plebeians,  and  compelling  the  employment  of  a  large  amount 
of  free  labor  on  the  public  lands,  they  made  considerable 
provision  against  extreme  poverty  in  the  future.  Above  all, 
they  secured  to  the  Plebeians  a  succession  of  champions  in 
the  highest'  offices  of  the  State,  who  would  watch  over  their 
intei-ests  and  protect  them  against  unfair  treatment.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  being  so  important,  the  laws  were  opposed 
with  the  utmost  determination  by  the  other  order.  The 
struggle,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  of  eleven  yeare' 
duration.  It  was  probably  not  until  a  "  secession  "  had  be- 
gun, or  at  any  rate  was  threatened,  that  tlie  Patricians  yield- 
ed, the  laws  received  the  sanction  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  nobles,  and  a  Plebeian  consul,  L.  Sex- 
tius,  was  elected,  B.C.  363. 

Tvvo  new  offices  arose  in  eonnectjon  wth  the  Licinio-Sextian  lagislntion — 
the  Piwtorebip  (excliisively  Patrician)  sjid  tlie  Cunile  -lEdileship  (alternately 
Patrician  and  Plebeian).  The  PrEetorship  is  perhaps  best  liewed  as  an  office 
formed  bj  detaching  froni  tbe  rest  some  of  the  old  consolac  powers,  and  bo 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  Patricians  for  their  loss  of  one  consulship, 
{Compare  the  origin  of  the  Censorship.)  The  Curnle  ^dileship  was  proba- 
bly an  old  office  newly  arranged— the  Patiicinn  jEdileship  being  new-casl, 
because  of  Uie  aiimission  of  the  PlebeiMis  into  the  nation. 

31.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  struggle  between  the 
ordei-s  would  now  have  come  to  a  close — that  when  the  high- 
TiniBofteoo-  est  civil,  and  one  of  the  highest  religious,  offices 
dSo-serUan'  had  been  once  opened  to  the  Plebeian  oi-der, 
sefaddeltie-  '^^'^''^  remained  nothing  which  the  other  order 
e»!i/-  could  regard  as  worth  fighting  for.     But  the  fact 

was  otherwise.  Not  only  were  there,  now  as  ever,  among 
the  Patricians  those  who  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle 
even  the  l^t  "rag  of  privilege;"  but  there  existed  in  the 
body  at  this  time  a  party  disinclined  to  view  the  recent  de- 
feat as  decisive,  or  to  accept  it  as  final.  During  the  quarter 
of  a  eentui-y  which  followed  on  the  passage  of  the  Licinio- 
Sextian  laws,  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  no  the  Plebeian 
advance  could  be  maintained.  A  certain  amount  of  reaction 
set  in.     For  the  space  of  fourteen  ycai-s — from  B.C.  352  tos.c. 
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339 — the  regular  operation  of  the  Liciuio-Sextian  constitution, 
was  set  aside.  lustead  of  Plebeian  consuls  following  each 
other  in  regular  succession  year  after  year,  the  Fasti  show 
during  the  fourteen  yeai-s  seven  Plebeian  names  only,  while 
there  are  twenty-one  Patrician. 


n  by  wliat  menas  this  illegal  system  was  introduced  or  main- 
tamed  ;  but  Ihere  are  grounds  for  suspecting  tliaC  it  was  vei'j  m^nly  through 
the  deiecrion  of  a  portion  of  the  Plebeian  nobility  from  the  cause  of  their  or- 
der. Four  Plebeians,  C.  Marcins  Rutilus,  M,  Popiilius  Ljenaa,  C.  tceteiius, 
and  C.  Flaatius,  seem  to  have  become  Fatiician  partisans,  and  as  a  reward  fbr 
their  services  to  have  receired  thvongh  the  influence  of  the  Patricians  an  ac- 
cumulation of  high  otBces.  These  men  and  their  party  among  the  Plebeians 
connived  at  the  Patrician  usurpations,  which  were  the  less  sensibly  felt  fay  the 
mass  of  the  Oi'der,  as  they  affected  directly  only  the  interests  of  tie  compara. 
tivelj  few  wealthy  families. 

32.  The  illegal  setting  aside  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  consti- 
tution conid  not  fail  to  produce  among  the  more  prudent 
DiBcontentof  and  fai'-seeing  of  the  Plebeians  violent  discon- 
ihe  piebeiauB.  ^g^j.^  jf  ^  party  in  the  State  is  once  allowed  to 
begin  the  practice  of  setting  the  law  at  nought,  there  is  no 
saying  where  it  will  stop.  The  old  chanapions  of  the  Plebe- 
ian cause — the  Licinii,  Genucii,  Publilii,  etc. — must  have 
been  violently  angered ;  and  as  time  went  on  and  the  ille- 
gality continued,  the  bulk  of  the  Order  must  have  become 
more  and  more  disgusted  with  their  own  renegades  and 
with  the  Patrician  iisurpei-s.  These  last  must  have  felt,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  nsni-pation,  that  they  walked  npon 
a  hidden  volcano^that  a  fire  might  at  any  moment  burst 
forth  which  would  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

33.  It  was  probably  with  the  view  of  pacifying  and  sooth- 
ing the  discontented, that  the  Patricians  granted  duringthis 
MeasnreBtak-  interval  many  boons  to  the  pooi-er  classes.  The 
low™  toedie-  re-establishment  of  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  (10 
content.  pej  cent.)  in  B.C.  351,  and  the  subsequent  i-educ- 
tion  of  the  rate  by  one-half  in  b.c.  344,  were  populai'  meas- 
ures, evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  lower  orders.  The 
tax  on  the  manumission  of  slaves  (b,o,  364)  would  also  please 
them,  since  it  would  fell  wholly  upon  the  wealthy.  Of  a  still 
more  popular  character  were  the  general  liquidation  of  debts, 
ill  B.C.  349,  by  means  of  a  Commission  empowered  to  make 
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advances  from  the  treasury  to  all  needy  pereons  who  could 
offer  a  fair  security;  and  the  suspension  of  the  property-tax, 
and  spread  of  the  debts  over  the  space  of  thi-ee  yeare,  which 
were  among  the  measures  of  relief  adopted  in  B.a  34i.  The 
pi-actieal  opening  to  the  Plebeians  withoat  a  struggle  of  the 
civil  offices  parallel  with  the  Consulate — the  Dictatorship 
and  the  Mastership  of  the  Knights  (ac,  858) — may  also  he 
regarded  as  among  the  politic  concessions  of  this  period, 
made  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  Plebeians  in  good  humor, 
and  preventing  an  outbreak. 

34.  But,  though  these  boons  and  blandishments  effected 
something,  it  was  felt  nevertheless  that  the  state  of  affaire 
Tear  of  no  was  Unsettled,  and  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
ducea^ape^M^  Convenient  opportunity,  there  would  probably  be 
policy,  ^  rising.      Accordingly  the  government   deteiv 

rained,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  avoid  fai'nishing  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  hence,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
lioman  State,  we  find  a  policy  of  peace  adopted  and  steadily 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years.  Between  the  years  no.  855 
and  347,  ti-eaties  of  peace  were  concluded  with  all  the  impor- 
tant powers  of  Central  Italy ;  and  Rome  left  herself  no  ene- 
my against  whom  she  could  legitimately  commence  a  war 
excepting  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  Oscan  nations  and 
perhaps  the  Sabines  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Anio. 

Peace  and  alliance  were  made  with  tlie  Latins,  B.C.  855 ;  witli  the  Hei'ni- 
cans  in  the  same  year;  with  the  SamniteB,  b.c  851;  with  C£eve,a,a  3605 
with  Tftrqniiiii  and  Falerii,  "in  B.C.  348.  It  is  not  impoasible  that  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Gituls  aftei'  the  campaign  of  B.C,  84G,  after  which  they 
Hi-e  never  again  fbtind  in  listiura.  A  conimereial  treaty  with  tlie  Curthagin- 
ians  was  made  in  B.o.  845 ;  but  this  would  not  belong  to  the  "peace  policy" 
hei'e  spolten  of,  sinca  there  *a3  at  tliia  time  no  possibility  of  a  war  with  C«r- 


35.  At  length,  in  b.c,  340,  twelve  years  after  the  Licinio- 
Sextian  constitution  had  been  set  aside,  an  occasion  offered 
Thepeacepoi-  which  tempted  the  goveniment  to  depart  from  its 
wof^tV^  peace  policy,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  internal  ti-ou- 
samuimn.  ^le  which  was  Well  known  to  be  implied  in  the 
commencement  of  a  great  and  important  war.  The  tempta- 
tion, one  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  was  the  offer  of  the 
Campanians  to  become  Roman  subject-allies,  if  Rome  would 
protect  them  against  the  Samnites.    To  accept  this  oflfer  was 
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to  more  than  donljle  the  Roman  territory ;  to  reject  it  was 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  Samnitee,  already  the  chief  power 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  The  government,  which  though  Pa- 
trician,.waa  still  Roman,  was  too  psitriotic  to  hesitate.  Cam- 
pania was  therefore  received  into  alliance,  and  the  First  Sam- 
nite  "War  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

36.  The  military  operations  of  the  war  will  he  described 
in  the  nest  portion  of  this  book  (Per.  III.,  §  2) ;  bnt  its  effect 
Miitiuy  of  tie  ou  the  civil  history  is  too  closely  connected  with 
BoiiiLeia.  jjjg  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  to  admit 

of  separation  from  it.  The  Roman  army,  having  carried  on 
a  successful  campaign,  wintered  in  Campania;  and  the  sol- 
diei-^itizena,  having  thna  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
together,  detei-mined  to  mutiny.  Some  were  for  a  "  seces- 
sion" to  Capua,  hut  the  majority  were  for  enforcing  their 
will  upon  the  usurping  government  at  Rome.  In  vain  the 
consuls,  perceiving  what  was  afloat,  tried  to  disperse  the 
army  little  by  little  before  an  outbreak  should  come.  Their 
intention  was  perceived,  and  the  mutiny  took  place  at  once. 
The  army  marched  upon  Rome  and  made  its  demands — the 
government  met  it  with  a  hasty  levy,  but  these  troops  re- 
fused to  fight.  Long  negotiations  followed.  At  length,  a 
tribune  of  the  Plebs,  a  Genucius,  pi-oposed  and  carried 
iteBtorntfoiio/  throngh  a.  series  of  laws,  which  were  accepted  on 
SQiHanmn-  ^'^^^  sidcs  as  tonus  of  reconciliation.  The  Licin- 
atiwtiouanfl  jan  Constitution  was  practically  re-established; 
Etenn^n  but  it  was  enacted,  as  a  just  penalty  on  the  Pa- 
ws, B.O.  .  j;,.i(jja^^g  fgp  their  repeated  usurpation  of  both  con- 
sulships, that,  though  both  consuls  might  never  legally  be 
Patricians,  it  should  be  allowable  for  both  of  theni  to  be  Ple- 
beians. To  prevent  any  future  seduction  of  a  Plebeian  par- 
ty by  the  temptation  of  accumulated  oflices,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  Plebeian  should  henceforth  hold  the  same  ofiice 
twice  within  ten  years,  or  two  offices  in  the  same  year.  To 
alleviate  the  remaining  pressure  of  debt,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute abolition  of  all  outstanding  claims,  and  a  law  was  pass- 
ed making  the  lending  of  money  upon  interest  illegal.  Some 
military  grievances  were  at  the  same  time  redressed,  provis- 
ion being  made  that  no  soldier  should  be  dismissed  the  serv- 
ice without  cause  shown,  and  that  no  petty  officer  should  be 
degraded  to  the  ranks.     On  these  conditions  peace  was  re- 
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established ;  and  domestic  tranquillity  being  attained,  Rome 
was  once  more  ready  to  devote  lier  whole  strength  to  the 
forwarding  of  her  interests  abroad. 

For  a.  full  account  of  this  inteteeting  period  of  Roman  history,  see  iin  arti- 
cle contributed,  by  the  present  writec  to  the  Oxford  a-^  Camhridge  Review 
for  April,  1846;  pj).  241-257. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

History  ofRoBie/rom  the  breaking  out  of  the  First  Samnile  War,  B.C.  340, 
to  the  CommencemeBt  of  the  Wars  with  Carthage,  B.C.  26*. 
SorKCEs.  (a)  Aathors.  Livr  and  Diodobus  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  earlier  porrion  of  this  period;  but  tlie  latter  writer  fdU  ns  aftet  B.C. 
302,  The  flagments  of  Aftian's  Sanadiiea  are  of  some  value.  For  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  Plutarch's  Li/e  of  that  hero  is  the  main  sonrce  ;  but  his 
nan'alivs  mnst  be  supplemented  from  the  fragments  of  Dio  Cabsius,  Dio- 
NYSiDS,  and  Affiab,  and  ti'Om  the  continuous  narratives  of  Justin,  Obosi- 
us,  and  Zonarab.  For  the  period  following  the  dqKirtiii'e  of  FjiThus  from 
Italy  (B.C.  275  to  064)  these  latter  writers  ai-e  almost  our  sole  authorities. 
We  may  consnit  however  with  advantage  tbs -Epitoims  of  Livr  and  the  brief 
abatract  of  Flobus.  (i)  Imcripfions.  The  Fasli  Capilolitd  are  full  and  tol. 
eiubly  continuons  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  period.  There  belong  also 
to  it  ft  certain  number  of  sepulchral  and  other  inscriptions,  which  will  be 

Ohelli,  J.  C.,Iiiscriptioniim  Laliitamm  eeleclamm  antplissima  ti^lectio. 
Turioi,  1823;  2vols.  8vo:  and  in 

MoMMSES,  Tn.,  Iitscriptiones  Laliita  untigmtsiiao!  ad  CiEsaris  nmrteni. 
Berolim,1868;  folio. 

The  modem  miters  best  worth  consulting  on  this  period  are  those  already 
mentioned  (supra,  p.  283)  as  autlioritiea  on  tlieliistory  of  Periodll. 

1.  The  Third  Period  of  Roman  History  is  that  of  the  great 
wars  in  Italy,  whereby  Rome  succeeded  in  making  hei-self 
External  his-  inistress  of  the  entire  Peninsula  proper.  It  com- 
tiolch'ieflV^  piTses  the  four  Samnite  Wars,  the  great  Latin 
luiporimii.  -War,  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  a  war  with  the 
Gauls,  and  several  minor  wars  terminating  in  the  conquest 
of  the  other  lesser  Italian  natious.  The  external  history  of 
the  period  is  thus  of  the  highest  interest ;  while  the  internal 
history  is,  comparatively  speaking,  scanty  and  unimportant, 

2,  When  Rome  detennioed  to  accept  the  Campanians  as 
subject-allies,  she  broke  her  treaty  with  Samnium,  and  prae- 
FivBtwarof  tically  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Campania 
&im'niHm"B.o.  ^^  ^  Samnits  dependency  which  had  revolted, 
stP-338.  and  which  the  Samnites  were  bent  on  snbjuga- 
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ting.  The  interposition  of  Rome  in  the  quarrel  resembled 
that  of  Athens  in  the  contest  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
(supra,  p.  203).  Morally,  it  could  not  be  justified ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  it  could  not  be  impugned,  Rome  already 
saw  that  her  most  formidable  Italian  rival  was  Samnium, 
and  that  it  was  with  Samnium  she  would  have  to  contend 
for  the  fii-st  place  in  Italy,  A  step  which  at  once  strength- 
ened herself  and  weakened  her  antagonist  could  not  but  be 
expedient;  and  we  can  not  be  sui-prised  that, despite  its  in- 
justice, the  step  was  taken. 

Details  or  the  War.  b.c.  S40.  Eoma  sends  two  consular  armies  into 
Campania,  one  of  which,  etitecs  Samninm  from  the  west,  wliile  tha  Latins  in- 
vade the  countiy  of  the  Pdigni  and  threaieu  Samnium  on  the  north.  The 
Roman  invading  army  gets  into  difficnltiee,  but  is  exti'icated  by  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  a  Decius.  The  Latins  malie  no  serious  impression.  The  oth- 
er Eoman  aimy,  however,  which  remains  in  Campania,  gains  two  victories, 
one  at  Mount  Ganrus,  near  Haples,  tind  the  other  at  Suessnla.  Both  Eoman 
armies  winter  in  Campania. — B.C.  889.  Mutiny  of  the  Soman  troops.  Tho 
whole  management  of  the  war  is  left  to  the  Latins,  who  carry  it  on  soccess- 
fnUy,  pTOtecling  Campania,  and  more  than  once  defeating  tlie  Samnites, — B.a 
338.  Tha  Romans  and  Latins  invade  Samnium  separately.  Home,  perceiv- 
ing thai  Latium  has  assumed  an  independent  attitude,  hastily  makes  peace 
with  (be  Snmnites,  and  ileteimines  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Latium, 

3,  Rome,  about  to  engage  in  a  war  for  supremacy  witli 
Latium,  strengthened  herself  by  an  alliance  with  the  knot 
Rrenttatin  of  Sabino  communities  known  as  "the  Marsian 
War,  ij,o.  S3J-  League."  Latium  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the 
Campanians,  Sidieinians,  and  Volacians.  Samni- 
um was  an  active  ally  to  neither  party,  but  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  contest  offered,  to  advance  her  frontier  on 
the  side  of  the  Volscian  teiTitory.  The  struggle  between  the 
two  main  belligerents  was  begun  and  concluded  within  the 
space  of  three  years,  and,  indeed,  was  virtually  decided  by 
the  events  of  the  first  campaign.  The  battles  of  Vesuvius 
and  Tiifannm  (b.c.  337)  were  stoutly  contested  by  the  Latins, 
but  nevertheless  were  very  decided  Roman  victories.  Their 
effect  was  to  break  up  the  confederacy.  Many  states  at  once 
submitted.  Othera  continued  a  desultory  and  ineffectual  re- 
sistance; but  by  the  end  of  b,c.  335  the  last  Latin  town  had 
made  its  submission;   and  Rome,  having  effected  the  con- 

;he  work  of  pacification. 

EJM.     Till!  pi-iHciples  of  ihe  pncilication  weie  isola- 
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tioii  and  separation  of  interests.  The  federal  meetings  at  llie  liKtis  Fereaii. 
was  weie  of  coarse  abolished.  The  rights  of  inteimaLiiage  between  the  dtj- 
zeiiE  of  the  different  states,  and  of  holding  lands  in  each  others'  territories, 
were  suspended.  Some  cities,  as  Telitiie  and  Antiuni,  were  occupied  by 
Roman  colonies.  Otliers,  as  Tibni"  and  Prceneate,  forfeited  a  large  portion 
of  their  territory.  One  town,  Tuseulum,  was  amply  restored  to  its  former 
condition  of  a  Uomsii  "mnnicipinm."  The  same  position  was  assigned  to 
Aricia,  Nomentitim,  and  Pednm,  Jjinuvium  was  receired  into  fnll  citizen- 
ship. Laurentnm,  which  had  taken  no  pari  in  the  war,  was  allowed  a  nomi- 
nal independence, 

4.  The  conclusion  of  the  gi'eat  sti'uggle  with  Latium  ia 
followed  by  a  pause  of  twelve  yeai-s,  during  which  Rome 
panaeot  undertook  nothing  but  trivial  and  uninipoilant 

d"rsife)nt«!l  waTS,  and  those  chiefly  wars  which  were  forced 
33S-323.  upon  her.     Her  action  was  paralyzed  by  two 

causes,  one  intei-nal,  the  other  external.  Her  internal  danger 
was  from  the  subjected  Latins,  who  were  known  to  be  dis- 
contented with  their  treatment,  and  might  be  expected  to  re- 
volt the  moment  Rome  should  enter  npou  any  impoi-tant  con- 
test. The  external  cause  of  alarm  was  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander of  Ejjirus,  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Gi'eat,  who  landed 
in  Italy,B.c.  831, at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentinee.  Alex- 
ander's quai-rel  was  mamly  with  the  Samnites  and  their  de- 
pendent allies ;  but,  if  he  had  been  successful  against  them, 
he  would  probably  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Rome,  doubtful  of  the  result,  protected  herself  by  a  treaty 
with  the  invader,  and  then  nursed  her  strength  and  prepared 
herself  to  resist  Iiim  if  he  should  attack  her. 

Minor  Wahb  op  this  Period.  In  b.c.  333  and  333  Itome  atiacIiH  and 
reduces  tJie  Ansonians.  The  year  after  their  reduction,  she  malies  war  on  the 
Sidicini.  In  B.C.  327  PriTemuro  and  Fundi  rei-olt  under  Vitruvius  Taccus, 
Fundi  speedily  suhmits.  Priveraum  is  reduced,  b.c,  326.  In  the  same  year 
an  attack  of  tlie  Gauls  is  met  and  repnlsed. 

6.  The  revei^es  which  befell  Alexander  of  Epirus,  about 
B.C.  325,  encouraged  the  Romans  to  resume  their  old  policy 
Agerissions  ^^  aggression,  and  to  take  steps  which  led  natu- 
^Rome  upon  rally  and  almost  necessarily  to  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle  with  Sanmium.  By  founding  the  colo- 
ny of  Prcgellte  on  land  conquered  by  the  Samnites  from  the 
Yolscians,  a  challenge  was  flung  down  to  Samnium,  which 
she  could  scarcely  refuse  to  take  up.  This  was  followed  by 
an  attack  oh  Palseopolis,  an  independent  Greek  city,  which 
18* 
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had  long  been  under  Samnite  protection.  War  ensued  as  a. 
matter  of  course.  Tlie  time  bad,  iu  fact,  come  when  Rome 
was  prepared  to  contest,  with  the  power  which  she  recog- 
nized as  her  great  rival,  the  mastery  of  Sonthern  Italy,  Mis- 
ti-ess  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  secui-ed  by  treaties  from 
any  early  Etniecan  attack,  she  felt  herself  equal  to  a  vast  ef- 
fort ;  and  she  therefore  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  for 
a  war  which  should  decide  whether  the  hegemony  of  the 
peninsula,  or  at  any  rate  of  its  southern  portion,  should  be- 
long to  herself  or  to  the  Samnites. 

6.  The  Second  Saannite  War — the  duel  between  the  two 
chief  races  of  Italy — covei-ed  a  space  of  twenty-one  years, 
secoudWac  from  RC.  323  to  303,  inclusive.  It  divides  itself 
um''^o.'^'  naturally  into  three  portions.  During  the  fii-st, 
^*-  from  B.a  323  to  319,  the  war  langniabed,  neither 

pai-ty  apparently  putting  forth  its  full  sti'ength.  During 
the  second,  from  b.C.  319  to  812,  the  issue  was  really  deter- 
mined by  the  three  great  battles,  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  of 
Lautulce,  and  of  Cinna,  The  third  period,  from  b.c.  312  to 
803,  was  again  one  of  languid  hostilities,  tie  war  being  un- 
duly spun  out,  partly  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  beat- 
en party,  partly  through  the  desultoiy  attacks  which  were 
made  upon  Rome  during  these  yeai's  by  various  enemies. 

Details  of  the  Wab.  First  Period,  b.c.  333  fo  319.  "Rome  obtains 
allies  among  the  Lncaulans  and  Apnlians,.  and  prei^ai'es  to  attack  Samnium 
fiom  the  south ;  but  the  Sanmites  crush  the  Eoman  part^  in  Lucania,  B.C. 
333.  Rome  then  mates  ivai-  on  Ihe  Vestini  and  the  other  memberB  of  the 
Marsien  League,  defeats  them  and  establiEhes  a  line  of  communication  with 
Apulia  through  their  tenitories,  b,  c.  323.  The  next  year  the  war  is  trans- 
ferred into  Apulia,  vfith  sudi  efl'eet  that  in  B.c,  320  the  Samnites  mafce  pro- 
posals for  peace.  These,  however,  are  rejectecl,  and  the  war  continues.  Sec- 
ond Feuiod,  B.C.  319  to  313.  The  great  -vietoiy  of  the  Candine  Forks  is 
gained  by  C.  Pontius,  b.c.  319.  Halt  the  Konian  army  is  destroyed.  The 
rest  surrenders,  but  is  released  from  captivity,  on  the  signature  of  a  peace  by 
the  consuls  and  two  bibunes  of  the  Piebs.  The  authorities,  however,  having 
recovered  their  men,  refuse  lo  be  bound  by  the  ti-eaty,  which  they  declare  in- 
formal. TliB  war  conlinuea  wilhont  any  veiy  important  event  till  the  year 
B.O.  313,  when  the  battle  of  Lfintulaj  is  fought.  This  is  a  second  great  Saiu- 
nite  victory,  and  seems  to  promise  them  complete  sticeess  in  Ihe  war.  Cam- 
pania revolts  from  Rome.  Tlie  Ausonians  join  the  Samnites.  The  Vol- 
sdans  of  Sora  go  over  to  them,  massacring  the  Eoman  CQlonists.  Lucevia, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Apulia,  deseits  the  Eoman  alliance.  There  is  a 
general  expectation  that  the  Samnites  are  going  to  cany  all  before  them,  and 
a  wide-spreaii  defection  from  the  Roman  cause.     But  in  the  eusning  yeai-  all 
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is  reverKed.  By  a  vast  effort  Rome  Eaeceeds  in  ln'ioging  into  the  field  an 
army  larger  and  better  appointed  than  that  which  had  been  lost ;  the  Sani- 
nites  ace  once  more  met  in  the  iield ;  and  ihe  Romans  gain  the  victory  of 
Cinna,  defeating  their  enemy  wilh  such  loss  that  tiiere  in  no  after-reeoveiy 
from  the  blow.  Thied  Pebiod,  b.c.  811  lo  803.  'Ji;he  Romans  cany  tho 
war  into  Samnium,  which  they  ravage  year  after  year.  Only  two  battlea  of 
any  imporunce  ate  fought.  In  b.c.  308  the  Samnites  make  a  lust  eflbrt,  de- 
feat the  Romans  under  C.  Marcins  lihitilus,  but  are  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
L.  Papirine  Carsor.  Tbe  war  Js  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  eiibrts 
which  are  made  lo  help  Samiiiom  by  oilier  powei^,  as  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
B.C.  309  and  308  ;  by  the  Urabiiane,  in  the  latter  year;  by  the  Marsi  and. 
Peligni,  in  B.C.  307 ;  by  the  Sallentioi,  in  b.c.  306  ,■  and  by  the  .^qni  and 
Hemici,  in  jj.\!.  305.  Conld  the  eiforta  of  these  various  nations  have  been 
concentrated  into  one  great  attack,  Borne,  if  slw  had  not  sHceumbed,  might 
have  received  a  serious  check.  But  the  want  of  nnion  among  het  foes  gave 
her  ari  easy  triumph :  ei'ery  attaci  was  repulsed ;  and  in  the  year  b.c.  803, 
Samnium,  in  despair,  eubmiited,  becoming  politically  subject  to  the  Bomans, 
bat  retaining  its  internal  independence. 

i.  The  Second  Saninite  War  brought  the  disaifection  of 
the  Tjatins  very  rapidly  to  a  head.  In  rc.  832,  the  second 
Revolt  anfl  year  of  the  war,  there  was  beyond  a  doubt  a 
S™^^'  great  Latia  revolt.  Tusculum,  Velitrre,  and  Pri- 
ijimi,B.o.3a2.  vernam,  three  of  the  cities  which  had  experi- 
enced the  harshest  treatment,  took  the  lead.  A  night  at- 
tack seems  to  have  been  made  on  Rome,  and  great  alarm 
caused.  The  Roman  government,  however,  met  the  danger 
with  its  usual  wisdom.  While  some  recommended  meas- 
ures of  extreme  violence,  the  Senate  adopted  a  policy  of 
conciliation.  Terms  were  made  with  the  rebels,  some  of 
whom  were  given,  others  promised,  full  citizenship.  The 
discontented  part  of  Latium  was,  in  fact,  incorporated  into 
Rome.  To  mark  the  completeness  and  reality  of  the  union, 
L.  Fulvius,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  became  consul  for  the 
year,  b,c,  321.  Henceforth  Latium  -was  satisfied  with  its 
position,  and  continued  faithful  throngh  all  the  later  troub- 
les and  rebellions. 

8.  An  intei-val  of  five  years  only— b.c  303  to  298 — sepa- 
rates the  Second  from  the  Third  Samnite  War.  Rome  nlil- 
iiiiei'vfii  be-  ^^^^  '*  ^7  completely  reducing  the  remnant  of 
nnrTWrd""^  the  .^quian  people,  by  bringing  the  four  nations 
sato^mrs,  forming  the  Marsian  League  into  the  position  of 
her  subject-allies,  by  making  alliances  with  the 
Frentani  and  Picetitiui,  and  hy  seizing  nnd  occupying  the 
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Strong  position  of  Neqiiimim  (Namia)  in  Umbria.  Slie  alao 
during  tliie  period  sent  aid  to  the  Lucanians,  wlio  were  at- 
tacked by  Cleonymne  of  Spaita.  Samnium  probably  nego- 
tiated, dnring  the  pause,  with  the  Etruscans,  TJmbrians,  and 
Gauls,  taking  steps  towards  the  foi-mation  of  that  "  League 
of  Italy"  which  she  brought  to  bear  against  Rome  in  the 
ensuing  war. 

9-.  The  Third  Samnite  War  is  the  contest  of  confederated 
Italy  against  the  terrible  enemy  whose  greatness  was  now 
Thirtisam-  Seen  to  threaten  every  power  in  the -peninsula, 
GBQeSont-  ■"■^^  turaing-point,  which  well  deserves  its  place 
iine.  among  the  ten  or  twelve  "Decisive  Battles  of  the 

World,"  was  the  battle  of  Sentiuum.  After  two  yeara  of 
comparatively  petty  warfare,  Samnium,  in  b.c.  296,  bi-onght 
the  projected  alliance  to  bear,  Geliius  Egnatius  marched, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Samnite  force,  acro^  Central  Italy 
into  Etruria,  The  Gauls  and  Umbrians  joined ;  and  in  b,c 
295,  the  confederate  army  of  the  four  nations  advanced 
upon  Rome,  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. But  a  bold  step  taken  by  the  Romans  saved  them. 
Instead  of  standing  merely  on  the  defensive,  they  met  the 
invaders  with  one  army  under  the  consuls  Fabina  and  De- 
cius,  while  they  marched  another  into  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
On  hearing  this,  the  selfish  Etruscans,  deserting  their  con- 
federates, drew  off  to  protect  their  own  country.  The  Sam- 
BtittieofSen-  nites  and  Gauls  retired  across  the  Apennines  to 
tiQum.  Sentinum,  losing  the  Umbrians  on  the  way,  who 

remained  to  protect  their  own  towns.  Rome  followed  the 
retreating  force,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  defeated  it, 
thus  really  deciding  the  war.  The  confederation  was  bro- 
ken up.  The  Gauls  took  no  further  part  in  the  contest. 
Rome  carried  it  on  separately  with  Etruria  on  the  one  side 
and  Samnium  on  the  other,  till  the  exhaustion  of  both  pow- 
ers compelled  them  to  make  peace.  Samnium  was  forced  to 
submit  unconditionally,  was  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  became  a  subject-ally  of  Rome. 

Details  ob  the  Wak.  Tibst  Pbmod,  b.c.  2a8  to  397.  The  Samnites, 
B.C.  298,  form  alliances  with  the  Lacaniaiis  and  Apulians.  lioman  Hrmies 
invftdo  EtiTivia  tmd  Samniam,  defeat  tho  Etrascans  at  Volaterra,  and  lake 
Bovianum  and  Aiifidena  in  Northern  Samnium.— b.c,  297.  Fabins  defeats 
the  Samnites  and  Decius  tlia  Apnliang.      Lncania  compelled  to  sntmit  to 
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Rome.  Se<»bd  Pebiod,  B.C.  296  to  295.  Gellius  Egnalius  maj-dies  into 
Etruiia. — b,o.  396.  Tbe  whole  Roman  force  being  eoUetted  to  meet  him, 
Samuinm  invades  Campania,  whicli,  however,  Rome  reooreva  towards  the 
close  of  the  year. — b.c  295.  The  Gauls  nod  Umbiians  join  tbe  Eti'ascaiis 
and  Samnites.  Advance  of  the  allied  armj.  Destruction  of  a  Roman  legion 
at  Cliisitim.  Romans  invade  Etniria,  Allies  retreat.  ]JattIe  of  Sentinuin. 
The  Ganls  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  Third  Pehiod,  b-C.  33*  to  290. 
War  carried  on  by  the  Romans  sepaiutely  in  Etniria  and  Samninm.  Des- 
perate resistance  of  the  Samniles.  Groat  efibrt  made  in  B.c  293.  Defeat 
of  Fabins  Guides  hy  C.  Pon^ua,  followed  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Pon- 
tius by  Fabins  JUaximus.  Pontius  led  in  triumph  and  put  to  death,  B.C. 
291.    The  Samiiites  submit,  B.C.  290. 

10.  Ten  years  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Third 
Samnite  War  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  great 
lutervoibe-  struggle  in  which  Rome  was  engaged.  Much 
T^MSamuite  obscuritj  rests  upon  thia  interval,  in  which  we 
woe  ";^.  t^a  lose  the  guidance  of  Livy  without  obtaining  that 
rhHB.B.o.aso-  of  Plutarch.  It  appears,  however,  that  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  troub- 
les broke  out  afresh  in  Southern  Italy  in  consequence  of  a 
war  between  the  Lucaniana  and  the  Greeks  of  Thnrii,  kc 
288.  Home  interfered  to  protect  Thavii,  whereupon  the  Lu- 
canians  effected  a  union  against  Roreie  of  the  Gauls  (Seno- 
nes),  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnitee,  Lncaniana,  Bruttians, 
and  Tai-entiiies,  which,  in  the  year  b.c.  283,  menaced  the  Re- 
public with  deati-uetion.  But,  though  brought  into  serious 
danger,  Rome  triumphed  over  her  difScnlties.  Fabricius  de- 
feated the  combined  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  relieved  Thu- 
rii,  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  Greek 
towns  of  the  neighborhood  except  Tarentum,  Dolabella 
avenged  on  tbe  Senonian  Gauls  the  defeat  of  Metellus  at  Ai-- 
retium,  by  seizing  their  country  a;nd  driving  them  beyond 
its  borders.  The  Eti-uscans,  and  their  allies,  the  Boii  (Gauls), 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Late  Vadimon.  Ta- 
rentum alone  remained  unpunished.  It  was  probably  to  in- 
flict damage  on  this  covert  enemy,  with  whom  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  actual  contest,  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  aent  in 
B.C.  282,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  an  existing  treaty,  to  cruise 
rouud  the  heel  of  Italy.  This  fleet  having  been  attacked  and 
sunk  by  the  Tarentines,  who  also  took  possession  of  Thurii, 
Rome  in  b.o.  281  declared  war  against  Tarentum,  which,  ac- 
customed to  lean  on  Gi-eece  for  suppoi-t,  invited  over  the 
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Epirotc  prince  Pyn-lius,  who  Lad  already  made  himself  a 
name  by  his  victory  over  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  his 
iii'st  biicf  reigii  over  Macedonia.     (See  p.  291.) 

II.  The  war  with  Pyn-hiis  lasted  six  years, from  ac.  280 
to  274.  It  was  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  Macedon- 
wavwith  ^^"^  Crreece  and  Rome.  Pyn-hus  brought  with 
PyiTiHi8,ji.ti.  Iiim  into  Italy  an  army  of  22,500  foot  and  aOOO 
horse,  disciplined  in  the  Macedonian  fashion,  and 
also  20  elephants.  At  the  outset  he  obtained  no  troops  from 
any  Italians  but  the  Tarentines,  whose  services  were  almost 
worthless.  Nevertheless,  in  his  fii'st  battle  on  the  Siria, 
though  with  an  array  inferior  in  number,  he  completely  de- 
feated the  Romans,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  hie  elephants, 
which  disconcerted  the  Koman  cavalry.  All  Lower  Italy 
then  joined  him;  and,  in  the  remainder  of  the  conte=ii,  he 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  Greeks  generally,  of  the  Lu- 
canians,  the  Bruttians,  and,  above  all,  the  Samnites.  But 
neither  after  his  firat  victory,  near  Heracleia,  nor  after  his 
second,  at  Ansculwm  (Ascoli),was  he  able  to  effect  any  thing. 
The. battles  which  he  gained  were  stoutly  contested,  and  cost 
him,  each  of  them,  several  thousands  of  men,  whom  he  could 
not  replace  and  conld  ill  spare.  His  power  necessarily 
waned  as  time  went  on,  His  allies,  except  the  Samnites, 
were  of  little  value.  His  Greek  troops  harmonized  ill  with 
the  Italians.  Above  all,  while  he  fought  for  glory,  the  Ro- 
mans fought  for  their  existence;  and  their  patriotism  and 
patient  courage  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  gallantry 
and  brilliant  strategy  of  then*  opponent.  It  was  ats  much 
from  disgust  at  his  ill  success,  so  far  iw  the  general  ends  of 
the  war  were  concerned,  as  from  the  attraction  of  a  tempt- 
ing offer,  that  Pyrrhus,  in  b.c.  278,  quitted  Italy  for  Sicily, 
accepted  the  Pi-otectorate  of  the  Gi-eeka,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  which  threw  them  on  the  Ro- 
man side.  Successful  in  this  quarter  to  a  certain  extent, 
but,  with  his  usual  restlessness,  leaving  his  conqneat  uncom- 
pleted, the  Epirote  piince  returned  to  Italy  with  difficulty ; 
and,  having  ItBt  Sicily  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure, engaged  the  Romans  in  a  third  battle  near  Beneventum, 
and  being  there  completely  defeated,  gave  up  the  war,  and 
returned  with  the  almost  entire  lose  of  his  ai-my,  but  with 
heightened  reputation,  to  his  native  country. 
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Chkonology  of  the  Wae.  PjitIius  lands  in  Italy  eaily  in  B.C.  280. 
Defeats  L^vinus  near  Heraeleiii  in  the  nutumn  of  the  same  year.  Attempt 
to  conclude  peace  fails.  Advance  of  Pyrrhus  into  Apulia,  B.C.  279.  Battle 
of  Aaseulum.  Pjirhoa  invited  iol«  Sidly.  Second  attempt  at  ftp«ace,B.c. 
278.  Pyrrhns,  leaving  garriaons  in  Tarentum  and  Locri,  a^ls  to  Syracuse. 
The  Bomang  recover  all  Southern  Italy  e:(cept  Tarenttint.  Return  of  Pyr- 
rbns  from  Sicily,  B.C.  27G.     Battle  of  Benevealuni.    Pyrrhns  quits  Italy. 

12,  The  departure  of  Pyrrhas  waa  followed  rapidly  by 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Southern  Italy.  Tarentum  eur- 
coneoiiaouon  rendered  b.c.  272.  Lncania  and  Bruttmm  sub- 
^ww ta'p™  mitted  in  the  same  year,  Rheginm  was  stormed, 
iy°B."o''aTa-'^  B.C.  270.  In  Samnium  a  guerrilla  warfare  was 
™s.  maintained  till  cc  269,  when  resietanee  finally 
ceased.  The  Sallentines  and  Messapiana  were  conquered  in' 
B.C.  266.  At  the  same  time  Rome  extended  and  consoli- 
dated her  power  in  the  North.  A  qnarrel  was  picked  with 
Picenum  in  aa  268.  War  and  subjection  followed;  and,  to 
prevent  future  resistance,  half  the  nXtion  was  torn  fi-om  its 
native  land  and  transplanted  to  the  opposite  coast,  where  it 
received  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Salernum,  In  b.c.  266, 
Umbria  was  forced  to  make  its  submission ;  and  in  the  year 
following,  Volsinii,  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  towns,  was  be- 
sieged, taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  rc.  265,  Rome  reigned  supreme  over  the  length  and 
bi-eadth  ofItaIy,from  the  Macra  to  Tarentum  andRhegiura. 

13.  The  chief  means  by  which  Rome  established  and  se- 
cured her  power  was  her  system  of  colonies,  with  its  supple- 
system  otcot-  ment,  her  military  roads.  The  foundation  of  col- 
«uies.  onies  began,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  histo-' 
Hans,  under  the  kings.  At  any  rate,  it  ia  certain  that  early 
in  the  struggle  between  the  combined  Romans,  Latins,  and 
Hernici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Oscan  nations  on  the  other, 
the  plan  of  establishing  colonies,  as  garrisons,  in  towns  taken 
from  the  enemy,  was  very  widely  adopted.  Such  colonies 
were  made  up,  in  equal  or  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  citi- 
zens of  the  three  nations,  who  together  formed  the  burgher 
or  Patrician  body  in  the  city  where  they  took  up  their 
abode,  the  previous  inhabitants  counting  only  as  a  "Plebs." 
The  system,  thus* employed  by  Rome  in  conjunction  with 
her  allies,  was  afterwards  made  use  of  copiously  in  the  con- 
quests which  she  effected  for  her  own  sole  advantage.  As 
Terminus  advanced,  either  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  {colo- 
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HJCE  eiiiium  Romanomm),  who  retained  all  their  civic  rights, 
or  "  Latin  colonies  "  (colonim  iMtitu^,  consisting  of  Romans 
who  by  becoming  colonists  lost  their  rights  of  voting  in  the 
Koman  "  oomitia  "  and  of  aspiring  to  honors  {jus  siiffragii  et 
honorum),  but  retained  the  rest  of  their  citizenship,  were 
planted  far  and  wide  over  Italy,  These  colonists,  being  Ro- 
mans, having  many  Roinan  rights,  and  being  planted  in  an 
invidious  position  among  aliens,  naturally  clung  to  the  moth- 
ei>city,  and  were  the  great  bulwarks  of  Roman  power 
throughout  the  peninsula. 

Tlie  following  places  are  Esid  to  have  been  founded  ns  colonies  under  the 
tings  ; — Antemnsf  and  Cnistumerium,  ascribed  to  Roraviliis  ;  Ostia,  lo  An. 
CHS ;  Signia  and  Circeii,  to  Tai'qninins  Superbns.  Among  the  joint  colonies 
of  the  Eomans,  Latins,  and  Hemiei,  were  probably  S^nia,  founded  B.C.  493 ; 
Velitrce,  fonnded  B.C.  492 ;  Hoi'ba,  founded  b.c.  490 ;  Cora  and  Suesaa  Po- 
metia,  Ibacded  probably  ahout  the  same  timoj  Antiom,  founded  B.C.  465, 
afterwards  recorered  by  the  Volseians;  Ardea,  fonnded  b.c.  439;  Lavici, 
founded  B.C.  416;  Circeii,  re-l6unded  B.C.  391 ;  Vitellia,  founded  before  b.c. 
390;  Satricura,  founded  B.C.  882;  and  Setia,  fomided  b.c,  379,  sti'engthened 
B.C.  876.  Among  Roman  colonies,  mostly,  however,  with  I^atin  liglils, 
were  Sutrium,  founded  about  b.c.  388 ;  Nepete,  fonnded  b.c.  380 ;  Antium, 
fonnded  b.c.  335;  Cales,  founded  B.C.  833;  Anxnr  or  Tanadna,  founded 
B.C.  336;  Fi'egellEe,  founded  B.C.  320;  Luceria,  fonnded  b.c.  312 ;  Snessa 
Aurunca  and  Pon^  founded  B.C.  811 ;  Casinum  and  Interamna,  fonnded 
B.C.  810;  Saricnla,  fonnded  probably  abont  the  same  time;  SoraandAlba 
Fncentia,  fonnded  B.C.  802;  Carseoli,  fonnded  b.c.  301;  ITamia,  founded 
B.C.  299  ;  Mintumce  and  Sinuessa,  founded  B.C.  296  ;  Yennsia,  founded  B.C. 
29i — 20,000  colonists  sent  there;  Hatiia  in  Picennm,  fonnded  B.C.  289; 
Sena,  founded  B.C.  283  ;  Pieslum  and  Cosa,  founded  B.C.  278 ;  Beneventnm 
and  Ariminum,  founded  b.0.  268 ;  Firmium  and  CaBtrnm  Novum,  founded 
B.C.  264 ;  and  jBsei-nia,  fonnded  B.C.  268.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber were  colonite  Latina ;  hut  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  the  maritime  colonies  gen- 
ii. Closely  connected  with  the  Roman  colonial  system 
was  that  of  the  military  roads.  The  genius  of  Appius  Clau- 
dins  Csecus  first  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting 
'"'^^  Rome  with  her  newly-annexed  dependency,  Cam- 
pania, by  a  solid  paved  road  of  excellent  construction  (b.c. 
310  to  306).  This  road,  which  issued  from  the  Porta  Cape- 
na  (Gate  of  Capua),  passed  through  Aricia,  Velitrffl,  Setia, 
Tarracina,  Mintumie,  Sinuessa,  and  CasiKnum  to  Capaa; 
whence  it  was  carried,  pi-obably  as  early  as  B.C.  291,  to  Ve- 
nusia,  and  later  to  Brundusium.  Much  of  the  work  still  re- 
mains, and  attracts  the  admiration  of  travel  lei's. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  of  tlie  great  wiie  belong  to  this  period. 
The  "Via  Valeria  "probably  took  its  name  from  the  censor  of  n.c.  305,  M. 
Valerius  Maximus ;  but  it  in  not  likely  that  any  part  of  the  reel  solid  via  was 
made  by  him. 

On  tba  general  subject  of  the  'Eoman  Roads,  see  the  work  of  Bekgibh, 
Histoire  des  grands  cheains  de  VEmpire  Eomaine  (Paris,  1622,  *to) ;  and 
NiBBY,  Delle  Vie  degli  Antiehi  diasertoiione,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  4t]i 
Eomnn  edition  of  Naedini'b  Eonta  Anlica  (Roma,  1818-20  ;  4  vols.  8va), 

On  the  colonial  system  of  the  Koinans,  see  Mahvig,  J.  N.,  De  Jure  et  Con- 
ditione  Colonianem  Pc^ali  ifonuini.    Hanniie,  1 832 ;  4to. 

15.  The  mode  in  which  Kome,  having  attained  hersiipvem- 
aey,  administered  the  government  of  Italy,  was  exceeding- 
KeiaKons  of  ly  complicated.  It  ie  impossible  in  a  work  like 
™bTeMc^*  the  present  to  do  move  than  point  ont  the  main 
mnnitiaa.  features  of  the  system,  and  distinguish,  one  from 
another,  the  principal  classes  into  which  the  population  of 
the  state  was  divided.  Broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  Eo- 
man Republic  bore  sway  iu  Italy  over  a  host  of  minor  re- 
publics. Self-go veram en t  was  most  widely  spread.  Eveiy 
colony  was  a  sort  of  independent  community,  electing  its 
own  officers  and  administering  its  own  affairs.  Every  foi"- 
eign  city  under  their  rale  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as 
a  separate  state,  and  was  placed  on  a  certain  definite  footing 
with  regard  to  the  central  community.  The  most  highly 
favored  were  th.e /cederafm  civitates — states  that  had  snbmit- 
ted  to  Rome  npon  tenns  varying  of  course  in  different  cases, 
but  in  all  implying  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  the 
appointment  of  their  own  govemoi-s,  and  the  administration 
of  their  own  laws.  Next  to  these  in  advantage  of  position 
were  the  mtmieipta,  foreign  states  which  had  received  all 
the  burdens  together  with  some  or  all  of  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizenship.  Last  of  all  came  the  dedititii,  natives  of 
communities  which  had  suiTendered  themselves  to  Rome  ab- 
solutely, and  which  had  all  the  burdens  without  any  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Roman  law  was  administered  in  these 
communities  by  a  governor  {prcefeotus)  appointed  by  Rome. 

Besides  the  classes  above  ennmeratea,  and  oeonpying  a  still  lower  position, 
were,  (1)  the  native  inliabitants  of  the  ci^es  occnpied  by  Homan  or  Latin 
colonies,  who  were  nlmost  without  rights ;  and  (3)  the  Slaves,  who  were  the 
ahsoltite  pi'operty  of  llieir  masters. 

16.  Rome  reserved  to  herselfthree  principal  rights,  where- 
by she  regarded  her  sovereignty  as  snfliciciitiy  guarded.     («) 
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lUehtaotsoY-  She  alone  might  make  peace  or  declare  war;  (i) 
ser^'toTep.  ^^^  alone  might  receive  embassies  from  foi'eigu 
neifbySome.  pcuv'ere ;  and  (c)  she  alone,  might  coin  money. 
She  had  also  nndoubtedly  the  right  {d)  of  requiring  fi'om  her 
subject-allies  such  contiDgents  of  troops  as  sbe  needed  in  any 
war;  which  involved  a  further  right  (e)  of  indirect  taxation, 
ainc^  the  contingents  were  armed  and  paid  by  the  communi- 
ty which  furnished  them.  She  did  not,  like  Athens,  direct- 
ly tax  her  subject-allies;  but  sbe  derived  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant revenue  from  them.  On  the  conquest  of  a  state, 
Rome  always  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  previ- 
ously existing  government ;  and,  as  each  Italian  state  had  a 
public  domain  of  some  kind  or  other,  Rome,  as  she  pushed 
her  conquests,  became  mistress  of  a  vast  amount  of  i-eal 
property  of  various  kinds,  as  especially  mines,  forests,  quar- 
ries, fisheries,  salt-works,  and  the  like.  Further,  generally, 
when  a  state  submitted  to  her  after  a  wai',  she  required,  be- 
yond all  these  sources  of  revenue,  the  cession  of  a  tract  of 
arable  or  pasture  land,  which  she  added  to  her  old  "  ager 
publicus."  Thus  the  domain  of  Rome  was  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  it  was  (at  least  in  part)  to  collect  the  revenue 
from  the  domaui  throughout  Italy  that,  in  b.c.  267,  the  four 
"  Italian  quasstoi-s  "  were  appointed, "  the  first  Roman  func- 
tionaries to  whom  a  residence  and  a  district  out  of  Rome 
were  assigned  by  law." 

17,  The  constitutional  changes  io  Rome  itself  during  the 
period  under  consideration  were  not  very  numerous  or  im- 
coneatoUon-  P^i'tant.  They  consisted  mainly  in  the  carrying 
ni  chanees  in  out  to  their  logical  rcsult  of  the  Licinio-Sextian 
Bqnoiizacion  enactments — m  the  complete  equalization,  that  is, 
oftheOrderB.  ^f  j(,g  ^^^^  Ovders.  By  the  laws  of  Publilius 
Philo,  of  OviniuH,  and  of  the  Ogulnii,  the  last  vestiges  of  Pa- 
trician ascendency  were  removed,  and  the  Plebeians  were 
placed  in  all  important  respects  on  a  complete  equality  with 
the  Patricians.  Admitted  practically  to  a  full  moiety  of  the 
high  governmental  offices,  they  acquired  by  degi-ees,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Ovinian  law,an  influence  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  Patricians  in  the  Senate.  By  the  tribunate, 
which  remained  exclusively  theirs,  they  had  even  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  Order,  T"he  strong-hold  of  the  exclusive 
party,  which  last  yielded  itself,  was,  naturally,  that  of  relig- 
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ious  privilege.  But  when  the  Pontificate  aticl  the  Auguv- 
ship  were  fairly  divided  between,  the  Orders,  the  straggle 
between  the  "houses"  and  the  commons  was  over,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  latter  to  desire. 

Legislation  of  Fublilius  Pliilo,  B.C.  339.  One  pliice  in  the  censoi'ship  se- 
cuved  (0  the  Plebeians.  Prtetorship  (probfibly)  thrown  open.  Right  of  the 
Patiicinn  Asisemblj  t»  interfere  with  legishition  abolished,  or  maile  n  mere 
tbim.  X^w  of  OviniuB  (date  uncertain)  gives  all  ex-consnla,  prjatovs,  and 
cuvule  lediles  a  right  to  Beats  in  the  Senate.  Ognlnian  Law,  B.C.  300,  en- 
larges the  eoUeges  of  Pontiffs  and  Augurs,  and  gives  ha]f  the  places  in  each 
to  the  Plebeians. 

18.  But  the  termination  of  the  internal  struggle  which  bad 
hitherto  occupied  the  commonwealth,  and  secured  it  against 
Hewa^.  the  deadly  evil  of  political  stagnation,  was  not 
ture'attBmpc  Complete  before  a  new  agitation  manifested  itself, 
ciauXaCie-  ^n  agitation  of  a  far  more  dangerous  character 
HahSadt'^  than  that  which  was  now  just  coming  to  an  end. 
mocracy.  Hitherto  the  right  of  suffrage  at  Rome,  at  any 
rate  in  the  more  important  of  the  two  popular  assemblies — 
the  tribes  (comitia  tributa) — had  rested  upon  the  double  ba- 
sis of  free  birth  and  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  freehold  land. 
About  B.C.  312,  the  class  which  these  qualifications  excluded 
from  the  franchise  began. to  exhibit  symptoms  of  discontent. 
Appiua  Claudius  Cseeus,  one  of  the  boldest  of  political  in- 
novators, perceiving  these  symptoms,  and  either  regarding 
them  as  a  real  peril  to  the  State  or  as  indicating  an  occasion 
which  he  might  turn  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  being 
censor  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  excluded  classes,  and,after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  individuals  belonging  to  them  into  the  Sen- 
ate, enrolled  the  entire  mass  both  in  the  centuries  and  in  the 
tribes,  Kor  vras  this  all.  Instead  of  assigning  the  new 
votei^  to  the  city  tribes,  within  whose  local  limits  they  for 
the  most  part  dwelt,  Appius  spread  them  through  all,  or  a 
majority,  of  the  tribes,  and  thus  gave  them  practically  an 
absolute  control  over  the  elections.  Their  power  was  soon 
seen,  (1)  in  the  election  of  a  freedman,  Cn.  FlaviUs,  to  the  cu- 
rule  ^dileship,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  and  (2)  in  the  election  of  tribunes  who 
enabled  Appius  to  prolong  Jiis  term  of  ofiice  illegally  to  the 
close  of  the  fourth  year.     This  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
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real  ochlocracy,  a  government  in  "which  the  preponderating 
weight  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  Evil 
consequences  would  no  doubt  have  heen  rapidly  developed, 
had  not  the  work  of  Appius  been  to  agi'eat  extent  undone — 
the  sting  extracted  from  his  measures — by  the  skill  and  bold- 
nesa  of  two  most  sagacious  censoi-s.  When  Q,  Fabins  Maxi- 
^  mua  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  b.c.  304,  removed  all  who 
raneameut  were  without  landed  qaalification  and  all  the 
PaMnaiiHii-  pooTCr  freedmen  from  the  counti-y  tribes,  and  dis- 
"""^  tributed  them  among  the  four  city  ti-ibes  only, 

the  revolutionary  force  of  Ap.  Claudius's  proceedings  was 
annulled,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  very  harmless,  and  al- 
most nominal  enfrauchisement  of  the  lower  orders.  When 
the  "factio  forensis"  could  command  the  votes  of  fourtribes 
only  out  of  thirty-one,  or  ultimately  of  thirty-five,  it  was  ren- 
dered powerless  in  the  comitia  tribiita.  In  the  centuries  it 
was  of  course  even  weaker,  since  there  wealth  had  a  vast 
preponderance  over  mere  numbers. 

IS,  The  pressure  of  poverty  Still  continued  to  be  felt  at 
Rome  for  many  yeai-s  after  the  Licinian,  and  even  after  the 
EeiisfofDOT-  Gl-enucian  legislation.  An  insurrection,  proceed- 
ettybymeans  ing  to  the  length  of  a  eecession,  occurred  in  B.C. 
287  in  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  distress. 
An  abolition  of  debts  was  found  to  be  once  more  a  State  ne- 
cessity, and  was  submitted  to  with  a  view  to  peace  and  the 
contentation  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  the  tide  of  military 
success,  which  soon  afterwards  set  in,  put  a  stop  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  this  ground  of  complaint  and  disturbance. 
The  numerous  and  large  colonies  which  were  continually  be- 
ing sent  out  from  b.c.  232  to  111,  were  an  effectual  relief  to 
the  proletariate,  and  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  any  thing 
like  extreme  poverty  among  Roman  citizens.  At  the  same 
time  the  farming  of  the  revenue  largely  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  more  opulent  classes.  It  is  not  till  about  e.c.  133  that 
we  find  the  questions  of  debt  and  of  the  relief  of  poverty 
once  more  brought  into  prominence  and  recognized  as  raat- 
tera  which  require  the  attention  of  statesmen. 
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y.]        EXTERNAL  KELATIONS. 
FOURTH  PERIOD. 


SoDHCES.  rlie  moat  important  of  the  ancient  anthorities  for  this  period  is 
PoLYBics,  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  Bee  fully  developed  the  true  spirit 
of  liislorical  critidsm.  If  the  great  work  of  this  author  (see  p.  IT)  had  come 
down  to  ua  in  a  complete  ibnn,  we  shoiild  no  more  have  needed  any  other 
authority  for  the  pai'iod  treated  in  it,  than  we  need,  any  work,  besides  that  of 
Thucydidas,  for  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  from  B.C.  4S1  to  ill. 
Unfortunately,  the  complete  hooks  descend  no  lower  than  b.c,  216 ;  and  even 
the  fragments  Gdl  ns  from  the  year  b.c.  146.  Consequently,  after  b.c.  216 
ive  have  to  depend  very  much  upon  other  writers,  as  especially  Livr,  wliose 
"Second  Decade"  covers  the  space  from  u.o.  218  to  IfiS,  thus  taking  up 
the  history  almost  exactly  where  the  complete  boolts  of  Polybins  break  off. 
Next  to  Polybins  and  Livy  may  be  placed  Appiah,  whose  Punka,  Belhm 
HannibaUciim,  and  Rerica  belong  to  this  period  and  occaaionally  throw  im- 
portant light  upon  the  course  of  events.  The  epit«me  of  IFlohus  is  not  here 
of  mnch  value.  The  biographer,  Plutahoh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  consid- 
erable help,  his  "Lives  "  of  FoMua  Maximal,  P.  ^ndlitia,  Marcelius,  M. 
C'ato,  and  Flamim'ims  felling,  all  of  them,  within  this  brief  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  The  sliort  Life  of  Hannibal  by  CoEN.  NbfOS  pos- 
sesses also  some  interest ;  and  occasional  aid  may  be  derive<l  from  Diodo- 
Rus,  and  ZoilAKAS, 

Of  modem  writers  on  this  portion  of  Homan  Hietoij,  besides  those  already 
noticed  (snpra,  pp.  373  and  374),  the  fbilowing  should  be  consulted : 

MoNTEaQDiEC,  Marquis  de,  Consideratiojis  $ar  les  causes  de  la  grandeur 
des  EomaiKS  el  de  lear  decadence.     Amsterdam,  1734 ;  Svo. 

I,  In  tlie  "Fonrth  Period  "  of  Eoman  History,  as  in  the 
"Third"  (see  p.  415), aod  even  more  decidedly,  the  interest 
Fonrth  Peri-  ^W^'^liea  itself  to  the  external  relations  of  ibe 
^  ^^m  P^*^?^®  rather  than  to  their  internal  condition. 
'  external  his-  The  interval  eompriaes  the  long  straggle  with 
""''■  Carthage,  the  Gallic  War  and  conquest  of  the 

plain  of  the  Po,  the  three  Macedonian  Wars,  the  war  with 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the  Numantine 
War,  and  the  redaction  of  most  of  the  Spanish  Penmsnla. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  period  the  dominion  of  Rome 
was  confined  to  the  mere  peninsular  portion  of  Italy;  at  its 
close  she  boi-e  sway  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  straits  of  Constantinople, 
over  the  chief  Mediterranean  islands,  and  over  a  portion  of 
North  Africa;  while,  further,  her  influence  was  paramount 
throughout  tte  East,  where  Pergamas  and  Egypt  were  her 
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dependents,  and  Syria  existed  merely  by  her  sufferance.  In 
E.C.  264,ahe  had  jnst  reached  a  position  entitling  her  to 
count  among  the  "Great  Powers"  of  the  world,  as  it  tlieii 
■was ;  to  i-ank,  i.  e.,  with  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and  Syria ;  in 
RC.  134,  she  had  absorbed  two  of  these  "  Great  Powers,"  and 
made  the  thii-d  a  dependency.  She  was  clearly  the  sole 
"  Great  Power  "  left ;  or,  if  there  was  a  second,  it  was  the 
newly-formed  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates — that  of  the 
Parthiane — which  rose  up  as  Syria  declined,' and  which  ulti- 
mately i-emaiued  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  Roman  state 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  greatness, 

2.  The  cii-camstanoes  of  the  struggle  with  Pyrrhns,  and 
the  Southern  Italians,  had  forced  Rome  to  become  to  some 
commeoce-  extent  a  maritime  power.  As  she  gradually  mas- 
""""iwtweeu  t^™'^  Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  protect  her 
Edmeaiid      coaists,  exposed  as  they  were  to  attack  from  Epi- 

"  °^*'  rus,from  Sicily,  from  Carthage,  even  from  Greece, 
as  experience  showed.  Accordingly,  a  fleet  began  to  be 
formed  as  early  as  sjs.  3S8,  which  received  constant  addi- 
tions, and  had  by  the  year  b.c.  267  acquired  such  importance- 
that  four  "qtiieators  of  the  fleet"  {(ftumtores  dmsiei)  were 
then  appointed,  and  stationed  at  difierent  ports  of  Italy,  with 
the  special  object  of  guarding  the  coasts  and  keeping  the 
marine  in  an  efficient  condition.  But  this  new  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  great  Italian  state  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
the  jealousy  of  the  chief  maritime  power  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  Carthage,  whose  policy  it  had  always  been  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  any  naval  rival  in  the  waters 
which  she  regarded  as  her  own.  Thus,  tmfriendly  feelings, 
aiising  out  of  a  «onsciouBuesB  of  clashing  interests,  had  for 
some  time  been  growing  up  between  Carthage  and  Rome. 
Temporarily  suspended  during  the  height  of  the  Pyrrhic 
"War,  when  a  common  danger  for  a  while  drew  the  two 
states  together,  they  burst  out  at  its  close  in  greater  force 
than  ever;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  decent  pretext,  in 
order  that  the  two  lukewarm  allies  should  become  open  and 
avowed  enemies. 

3,  The  pretext  was  not  long  wanting.  The  Mamertines,  a 
First  Pnnie  ^'O'^y  of  Campaniau  mercenaries  who  had  seized 
Wfir,  n.i!,  364  Messana,  being  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
',    '  combined  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans, ! 
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for  help  to  liome,  and  were  readily  received  into  her  alliance. 
Rome  invaded  Sicily,  and  by  an  act  of  ti-eachery  made  her- 
self mistress  of  the  disputed  post.  War  with  Caithage  nec- 
essarily followed,  a  war  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  for 
maritime  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  moat  re- 
markable feature  of  the  war  was  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Roman  naval  power  during  its  coHree — a  development 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Romans  were 
landsmen  till  b,c.  262.  In  that  year  they  began  to  form  a 
powerful  fleet.  Only  two  years  later,  b.c.  260,  they  com- 
pletely defeated,  under  Duilius,  the  whole  naval  force  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  the  supremacy  thus  acquired  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  by  the  later  victories  of  Regulus  and 
Lutatins.  Their  victories  by  sea  emboldened  them  to  send 
an  army  across  to  AlHca,  and  to  attack  their  enemy  in  his 
own  country.  Success  at  firet  attended  the  efforts  of  Regu- 
lus ;  but  after  a  little  while  he  was  involved  in  difficulties, 
and  his  entire  army  was  either  slain  or  captured.  But  not- 
withstanding this  and  numerous  other  disasters,  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  Romans  prevailed.  After  twenty-three 
years  of  perpetual  warfare,  Carthage  felt  herself  exhausted, 
and  sued  for  peace.  The  terms  which  she  obtained  required 
her  to  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  pay  to 
Rome  a  war  contribution  of  2200  talents,  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  bind  her- 
self not  to  make  war  on  him  or  his  allies. 

Detaiis  op  ihe  War.  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  261. 
Occupation  of  MeBBfliift.  The  Cattliaginiana  and  Hiero  attempt  its  recovery, 
bnt  fail  Hiero  deserts  the  Cftrthaginian  aide  and  becomes  an  ally  of  Rome, 
B.C.  263.  His  example  is  followed  by  Hie  Greek  towns  generally.  The  Ro- 
mans besiege  Agrigentura,  which  is  defended  by  Ilwmibal,  son  of  Gisgo,  e.g. 
263.  Attempt  to  raise  the  si^e  fails,  and  Agrigentum  isUs,  Fii-st  efforts  of 
Rome  to  construct  a  poweiful  fleet.  Fleet  of  120  sail  launched,  b.c.  260. 
Victory  of  Duilius  at  Mylte,  due  to  the  invention  of  boarding  bridges.  Cor- 
sica stiacked,  B.C.  259.  Alerift  taken.  Indecisive  combat  off  Cape  Tynda- 
lis,  B.C.  2S7.  Great  victory  of  Ecnomus,  B.C.  256,  and  invasion  ot  Afi'iot  by 
M.  Adlius  Eegulus,  who  is  snecesefnl  at  first,  but  in  B.C.  255  Buffers  a  com- 
plete defeat,  and  fells  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Romans  evacuate  Afri- 
ca. Destniction  of  their  fleet  by  storms.  Gireat  despondency  at  Rome,  B.C. 
363.  The  war  confined  to  Sicily,  where  Thennw  is  taken,  b.c.  262,  and 
E17X,  B.C.  249.  Lilybffium,  however,  and  Di'epana  still  hold  out ;  and  in  an 
attempt  to  take  the  latter,  n.c.  249,  the  Roman  fleet  is  completely  destroyed. 
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Six  years  of  petty  iviii'fare  follow,  B.C.  Si8  to  B.C.  242,  the  advantage  temaia- 
ing  aa  the  whole  with  the  Cavthnginians,  who,  under  Hamilcar  Bares,  recor. 
er  some  of  thrar  h)at  ground  in  Sicily,  nnd  at  the  sawa  IJme  infest  the  Roman 
coasts  with  Ihrar  privaleerE.  At  last,  however,  in  b.o.  241,  Rome  once  more 
makes  a  great  eftbrt.  A  number  of  the  cirizens  from  their  private  reeoorcei 
huild  and  man  a  fleet  of  200  em],  which  they  present  to  the  nation ;  and  with 
this  fleet  the  consul,  C.  Lutatins,  gains  a  great  victoiy  at  the  Agates  Insulie, 
which  completely  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  Cnrthaginiana  and  induces  them  to 
consent  to  a  peace  on  the  terras  above  mentioned 

4.  The  great  importauoe  of  this  wii  w  as,  that  it  forced 
Roinu  to  become  a  first-i-ate  nav^l  powci  Though  the  Eo- 
importancBot  mans  did  not  dnnng  its  (oui^  obtain  the  com- 
the  wai'.  plete  mastery  of  the  sea,  they  showed  themselves 
fully  a  match  for  the  Carthaginians  on  the  element  of  which 
they  had  scarcely  any  previous  experience.  Their  land  force 
being  much  superior  to  that  of  Carthage,  and  their  resources 
not  greatly  inferior,  it  became  tolerably  apparent  that  suc- 
cess would  ultimately  rest  with  them.  Their  chief  deficiency 
was  in  generalship,  wherein  their  commanders  were  decided- 
ly surpassed,  not  only  by  the  Carthaginian  patriot  Hamil- 
car, but  even  the  mercenary  Xanthippus.  Here  the  Roman 
system  was  principally  to  blame,  whereby  the  commanders 
were  changed  annually,  and  the  same  person  was  expected 
to  be  able  to  command  ec|ually  well  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Carthage  continued  her  commanders  in  office,  and  had 
separate  ones  for  the  land  and  the  sea  service.  Even  Cai'- 
thage,  however,  was  unwise  enough  to  deprive  herself  of  the 
services  of  many  an  experienced  captain  by  the  barbai-ous 
practice  of  putting  to  death  any  general  or  admiral  who  ex- 
perienced a  reverse. 

5.  An  inteiwal  of  twenty-three  years  separated  the  Firet 
from  the  Second  Funic  Wai'.  It  was  employed  by  both 
Furiherprog-  sidos  in  energetic  efforts  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
S^of"*'  ^^^^  ^^^"'  power,  Rome,  in  b.c.  238,  taking  ad- 
sardiniaand   vantage  of  the  position  in  which  Carthage  was 

placed  by  the  revolt  of  her  mercenaries,  made 
herself  miatrese  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  when,  upon  the 
submission  of  the  mercenaries,  Carthage  required  its  restora- 
tion, played  the  part  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  declared  her- 
self injured  by  her  victim,  and  threatened  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  Exhausted  Caith^e  had  to  purchase  her  forbearance 
by  the  cession  of  the  island,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine 
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amonnting  to  1200  talents,  ac,  287,  Rome  then  proceeded 
to  annex  Corsica;  and. soon  afterwards  (b.c.  227)  she  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  provincial  system  by  the  establish- 
ment of  her  first  "  Proconsuls,"  one  to  administer  her  posaes- 
siona  in  Sicily,  the  other  to  govern  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 

Chief  Points  op  the  Pbovinciai.  Sistbm  or  Eome.  The  Proconsul 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  supreme  military  and  civil  functions.  He  ia  at 
once  commander-in-chief,  governor,  and  supreme  judge.  The  revenue,  how- 
ever, is  administered  by  qiiajatovB  responsible  to  the  Senate.  Hntive  authori- 
ties are  to  3  great  extent  tolerated ;  and  different  degrees  of  privilege  are 
conlerred  on  different  portions  of  a  province.  Ko  regnlar  contingent  of 
troops  ia  required  ;  hnt  in  lieu  of  this  burden,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  whole  land  is  claimed  hy  Kome  as  hers,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  ia  levied 
on  all  imports  and  exports. 

6.  About  the  same  time  that  she  seized  Sardinia,  liome 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Eoii  (Gauls)  and  Liguves  in 
War  with  the  ^"^^  Italy,  ill  which  the  Boii  are  said  to  have 
B^i,  ij.0.238-  been  the  aggi-essore.     Unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts duiing  the  campaigns  of  rc.  238  and  237, 

these  barbarians,  in  aa  236,  invited  the  aid  of  their  kindred 
tfibes  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  allies  after  a  little 
while  fell  out,  and  the  Boii  and  Ligures  were  glad  to  buy 
peace  of  Rome  by  the  cession  of  some  of  their  lands. 

7.  Rome,  soon  afterwards,  showed  herself  for  the  first 
time  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  took  part  in 
Soppreseion  *^^  aifairs  of  Greece.  The  decay  of  Grecian  pow- 
otiiiyitoipi-  er  had  allowed  the  piratical  dispositions  of  the  II- 
meiit  effected  lyrjans  to  havc  free  coarse ;  and  the  commerce  of 
0  reece.  ^^^  Adriatic,  the  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Corcyi-a, 
and  perhaps  even  that  of  Italy  to  some  extent,  sufiered  from 
the  constant  attacks  of  Illyrian  cruisers.  Entreated  to  pro- 
tect them  by  the  unhappy  Greek  cities,  the  Romans,  in  b.c. 
230,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scodra,  to  require  the  cessation  of 
the  piracies.  Their  ambassadors  were  murdered ;  and  a  war 
necessarily  followed.  Rome,  in  ts.c.  229,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
ships,  cleared  the  Adriatic,  made  the  Illyrians  of  Scodra  trib- 
utary, established  Demetrius  of  Pharos  as  dependent  dynast 
over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Dalmatia,  and  accepted  the 
protectorate  of  the  Greeks  of  Apollonia,  Epidamnas,  and 
Corcyra.  In  return  the  Greeks  acknowledged  the  Romans 
as  their  kin,  and  admitted  them  to  participation  in  the  Isth- 
mian games  and  the  Eleiisinian  raysterieH.     Thus  Kome  ob- 
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taineiJ  a  hold  npon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a 
right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

8.  A  still  more  important  war  soon  followed.  Rome,  be- 
fore engaging  in  any  farther  enterprises  heyond  the  limits 
Conquest  of  of  Italy,  was  anxiottS  to  extend  her  dominion  to 
g»ij1,''b"o%26  its  natural  boundary  upon  the  north,  the  great 
-iTa.  chain  of  the  Alps  which  shuts  off  Italy  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  With  this  view,  she  proceeded,  abont  b.c. 
232,  to  make  large  f^siguments  of  land,  and  plant  new  and 
important  colonies,  in  the  territory  of  the  Senones,  thus  ang- 
menting  her  strength  towards  the  north  and  preparing  for 
a  great  contest  with  the  Gauls.  These  last,  finding  them- 
selves threatened,  at  once  flew  to  ai-ma.  Obtaining  aid 
from  their  kindred  tidbes  in  and  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
crossed  the  Apennines  in  rc.  225,  and  spread  themselves  far 
and  wide  over  Etruiia,  advancing  as  far  as  Clnsium,  and 
threatening  Home  as  in  the  day«  of  Brennus.  Three  ai-mies 
took  the  field  against  them,  and  though  one,  composed  of 
Etruscans,  was  completely  defeated,  the  two  others,  combin- 
ing their  attack,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  invaders 
near  Telamon,  and  forced  them  to  evacuate  Etruria.  Rome 
then  carried  the  war  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  Having  allied 
hereelf  with  the  Veneti,  and  even  with  the  Gallic  tribe  ad- 
joining them,  the  Cenomani,  she  was  able  in  a  little  time  to 
reduce  the  whole  tract  to  subjection.  The  Boii  and  Lin- 
gones  submitted  in  rc.  224  ;  the  Anari  in  B.C.  223  ;  the  Insu- 
bres  were  conquered  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  occupied 
the  years  b,o.  223  and  222.  Mediolanum  and  Comum,  the 
last  towns  which  held  out,  submitted  in  the  last-named 
year,  and  Roman  dominion  was  at  length  extended  to  the 
great  baiTier  of  the  Alps. 

To  establish  herself  firmly  in  tho  valnnble  traot  thus  conquered,  Kome 
planted  it  thiotly  with  tolonies.  Of  these  the  moBt  important  were  Plaeenfio 
(Piacenza),  Cremona,  and  Mutina  (Modena);  to  which  were  added  after- 
wards Parma,  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  Comura,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  The 
newly-conqnered  tract  was  at  the  same  ^me  attached  to  the  capitid  by  the 
"Flaminian  Way,"  which  was  catried  to  Harnia  about  e.g.  300,  to  Spole- 
tiiun  itt  B.C.  240,  and  to  Arimioiiim  in  n.c.  220. 

9.  These  conquests  were  scarcely  effected  when  fresh 
troubles  broke  out  in  Illyria,  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  position  accorded  him  by  the  Romans,  dc- 
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War  with  De-  clared  himself  independent,  attacked  the  Roman 
^aro^Sfc.  allies,  and  encouraged  the'IUyrians  to  resume 
*i»-     '  the  practice  of  piracy.     Allied  with  Antigonus 

Doson  (see  p.  299),  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
defy  the  Roman  power.  But  Antigonus  dying,  ac.  220,  and 
Philip,  hia  successor,  "being  a  mere  hoy,  a  Roman- army,  in 
B.C.  219,  chastised  Demetrius,  destroyed  his  capital,  and  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom, 

10.  It  was  ill-judged  in  Rome  to  allow  this  petty  quarrel 
to  draw  her  attention  to  the  East,  when  in  the  West  an  ene- 
.-.   _4.i.   ni,    my  had  arisen,  against  whom  her  utmost  efForts 

Growth  01  me        .■  i     a  i         ^ 

cactnasinian   were  HOW  needed.     From  the  moment  that  Car- 
^in.B.o.       thagewasnot  only  robbed  of  Sardiaia,but  forced 
'^^^'  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  ventured  to  remonstrate 

against  the  wrong  done  her,  the  determination  to  resume 
the  struggle  with  Rome  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
became  a  fixed  national  sentiment.  There  was  indeed  a 
peace  party  in  the  Punic  community;  but  it  had  little 
weight  or  force.  The  advocates  of  war,  who  had  found 
their  fitting  leadera  in  the  warriors  of  the  Barcine  family — 
Harailcar,  his  sons,  and  son-in-law — were  all-powerful  in  the 
goverament ;  and  under  them  it  became  and  remained  the 
one  sole  object  of  Carthage  to  bring  hei^self  into  a  position 
in  which  she  could  hope  to  renew  her  contest  with  her  hated 
antagonist  on  such  terms  aa  might  promise  her  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success.  No  sooner  was  the  revolt  of  the  mereena- 
ries  put  down  (b.c.  237)  by  the  judicious  efibrts  of  Hamilcar 
Barca,  than  the  project  was  formed  of  obtaining  in  Spain  a 
compensation,  and  more  than  a  compensation,  for  all  that 
had  heen  lost  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  lesser  islands, 
Hamilcar,  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  b.c.  236  to  228, 
established  the  Carthaginian  power  over  the  whole  of  South- 
ern and  South-eastern  Spainj  the  fairest  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. His  work  was  carried  on  and  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  eight  yeai-a,  b.c.  227  to  220,  by  his  son-in-law, 
Haadrubal.  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia  were  occu- 
pied. A  warlike  population,  Ibeiic  and  Celtic,  was  reduced 
and  trained  to  arras  under  Carthaginian  officers.  Towns 
were  built;  trade  prospered;  agriculture  flourished.  Above 
all,  the  rich  silver-mines  near,  Carthagena  (Carthago  Nova) 
were  discovered  and  skillfully  worked;  Spain  more  than 
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paid  hev  expenses ;  and  the  home-treaaury  was  amply  pro- 
vided with  those  "sinews  of  war"  without  which  a  sustain- 
ed military  effort  is  impossible. 

11.  The  iudiiferenee  with  which  Rome  saw  this  extension 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  is  very  surprising.  She  did  in- 
Paseivp  atti-  deed  make  alliance  with  the  semi-Greek  commu- 
tudsofRome.  jjijjgg  ^f  gaguntum,  (Zacynthus)  and  Emporia 
abont  B.C.  226,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  promise  from 
Hasdrubal  that  he  would  not  push  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Ebro;  hut  otherwise  she  appeared  unobservant  or  careless 
of  her  rival's  acquisitions.  Pi-obably  she  thonght  that  the 
designs  of  Carthage  were  in  the  main  commereial,  and  re- 
gai^ded  an  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  side  of  Spain  as  simply 
an  impossibility.  Perhaps  she  thought  her  enemy's  strength 
so  much  reduced,  and  her  own  so  much  increased,  as  to  ren- 
der it  inconceivable  that  the  struggle  should  ever  be  renew- 
ed, unless  she  chose  at  her  own  time  to  force  a  contest.  As 
she  remained  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  Cai-thage  did  not  even 
make  any  effort  to  dispute  her  maritime  supremacy,  it  seem- 
ed difficult  for  her  rival  to  attack  her  in  any  quarter,  while 
it  was  easy  for  her  to  carry  the  war  into  any  portion  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory. 

12.  But  Hannibal,  swoi'n  from  his  boyhood  to  eternal  ha- 
tred of  Rome,  had  determined,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to 
Plans  of  Han-  'he  command  (ac.  220),  on  the  mode  and  route 
nibai.  ty  which  he  would  seek  to  give  vent  to  his  en- 
mity, to  save  his  own  nation  and  at  the  same  time  destroy 
her  foe.  Fully  appi-eciating  the  weakness  of  Carthage  for 
defense,  it  was  his  scheme  to  carry  the  war  without  a  mo- 
ment's unnecessary  delay  into  the  enemy's  country,  to  give 
the  Romans  ample  employment  there,  and  see  if  he  could  not 
exhaust  their  resources  and  shatter  their  confederacy.  The 
land  route  from  Spain  to  Italy  had  for  him  no  terrors.  He 
could  count  on  the  good  dispositions  of  most  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  who  looked  on  him  aa  the  destined  deliverer  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  from  the  iron  gripe  of  Rome.  He  probably  knew 
hut  little  of  the  dangere  and  difficultiesof  crossing  the  Alps; 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  they  had  been  often  crossed  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  he  would  find  in  the  Alpine  valleys  an 
ample  supply  of  fiiendly  and  experienced  guides.  Arrived 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  would  have  the  whole  population  with 
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him,  and  he  would  be  able,  after  due  consideration,  to  deter- 
mine on  his  further  course.  With  the  veteran  army  which 
he  brought  from  Spain,  and  with  his  own  strategic  ability, 
he  trusted  to  defeat  any  force  that  Rome  could  bring  into 
the  field  against  him.  Por  ultimate  success  he  depended  on 
hia  power  of  loosening  the  ties  which  bound  the  Italic  con- 
federacy together,  of  raising  up  enemies  to  Rome  in  Italy  if^ 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  his  anny  in  such 
efficiency  that  it  might  be  distinctly  i-ecognized  as  master 
of  the  open  field,  incapable  of  being  resisted  unless  behind 
walls,  or  by  defensive  guerrilla  warfare.  With  these  views 
and  objects,  Hannibal,  in  b.c.  219,  commenced  the  Second 
Punic  War  by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum. 

IS,  The  issue  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  determined 
by  the  dauntless  resolution  and  the  internal  vigor  of  Rome. 
„  ,  „  ,  She  had  opposed  to  her  the  most  consummate 
war:iisge[i-  general  of  antiquity;  a  state  as  populous  and 
richer  in  resources  than  her  own;  a  veteran 
anny;  a  possible  combination  of  vaiious  powerful  allies; 
above  all,  an  amount  of  disaifection  among  her  own  subjects, 
the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  estimated  befoi'ehand,  but 
which  was  at  any  rate  sure  to  be  coneideraHo.  Three  bat- 
tles showed  that  Hannibal  was  irresistible  in  the  field,  and 
taught  the  Romans  "to  avoid  general  engagements.  The 
third  was  followed  by  a  wide-spread  defection  of  the  Roman 
subject-allies — all  Italy  from  Samnium  and  Campania  south- 
ward passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal.  But  the  rest  of 
the  federation  stood  firm.  Not  a  Latin  deserted  to  the  ene- 
my. Central  Italy  fi-om  sea  to  sea  held  to  Rome.  She  had 
the  resources  of  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  Sabina,  Latium, 
to  draw  upon,  besides  her  own.  By  immense  eflbrta,  includ- 
ing the  contraction  of  a  large  National  Debt,  she  contrived 
to  mMntahi  her  ground,  and  gradually  to  i-educe  Hannibal 
to  the  defensive.  The  alliances,  by  which  Hannibal  sought 
to  better  hia  position,  with  Syracuse,  B.C.  215,  and  with  Phil- 
ip of  Macedon,  b.c,  216,  did  him  scant  sei-vice,  Rome  in  each 
case  meeting  the  new  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  and  there 
keeping  him  fully  employed.  The  hopes  of  a  successful  is- 
sue to  Carthage  then  rested  upon  the  junction  of  the  second 
array  of  Spain,  under  Hasdrubal,  with  the  reduced  force  of 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  a  junction  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  the 
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Metaurue,  ■which  was  thua  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  Af- 
ter this  reverse,  the  transfer  of  the  war  into  Africa  waa  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  this  transfer  rendered  necessary  the 
recall  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
the  great  hopes  which  his  glorious  entei-prise  had  excited. 
There  remained  just  a  possibility  that  in  a  last  pitched  bat- 
tle on  hie  native  soil,  Hannibal's  genius  might  re-establish 
the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  arms.  But  the  battle  of 
Zama  removed  this  final  chance.  Hannibal  met  in  Scipio 
Africanus  a  general,  not  indeed  his  equal,  but  far  superior  to 
any  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  previously  engaged ; 
and,  his  troops  being  mostly  of  inferior  quality,  he  sufiered, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  great  defeat  which  i-endered 
further  resistance  impossible.  Carthage,  after  Zama,  became 
t  Roman  ally. 


Details  op  tkb  Wak.  The  Second  Punic  War  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods — a  first  period  of  three  jears,  from  the  fall  of  Saguntoni  to 
Cainiie,  a  period  of  uninterrupted  Cnrlhaginian  victory,  B.C.  218  to  216;  a 
second  period  of  nine  jeaiB,  from  Cannte  to  the  battle  of  tlie  Metaums,  a 
dme  of  alternate  vieWry  and  reverse,  during  which  there  was  etill  a  good 
hope  that  tbe  gi'eat  enterprise  of  the  Calhaginiaa  general  might  be  crowned 
with  nlljmate  success,  ii.c.  215  to  207;  and  a  third  period  of  six  years,  a 
time  of  constant  Roman  advance  and  progi'ees,  when  the  termination  of  llie 
war  in  fevor  of  Rome  was  ceiiain,  and  the  only  guestion  was  how  long  re- 
sistance could  be  protracted,  b.c  206  to  201. 

PiHST  Period,  b.c.  218  to  216.— b.c.  218.  Passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Rhone.  Encounter  with  the  army  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  March  to  the  Alps,  and  passage  of  the  great  chain,  prob- 
ably by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  the  month  of  September.  Capture  of  Tu- 
rin. The  Ligurians,  and  the  Celts  generally,  declare  for  Hannibal.  Scipio 
defeated  in  a  cavalry  engagement  on  the  Ticina  Great  battle  of  the  Trebia 
in  the  same  year  (December)  makes  Hannibal  master  of  the  whole  of  North- 
e!Ti  Italy. — B.C.  217.  Passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  march  through  the 
marshes  of  Northern  Etrurio.  Hannibal  loses  an  eye.  Great  victory  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Trasimene,  Alann  at  Rome.  Q.  Fabius  Masimns  made 
dictator.  A  aege  expected.  Hannibal  marches  through  Umbria  into  Pi- 
cennm,  where  he  rests  and  reoi^anizes  hts  army.  He  then  proceeds  along 
the  coast  into  Soathem  Ibily,  hoping  to  pi'oduce  insurrection  among  the  Ro- 
man allies,  who,  however,  remain  tiuthful.  The  dictator,  Fabius  (Onnctator), 
keeps  an  army  in  the  field,  but  avoids  an  engagement.  .  Hannibal  winters  in 
Apolia. — B.C.  216.  Great  effort  made  by  B«me  to  crush  the  invader  termi- 
nates in  the  terrible  disaster  of  Canute,  where  Rome  loses  from  70,000  to 
80,000  men.  Accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  of  Syi'aouse  to  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  Genei'al  defection  of  the  Southern  Italians,  and  especially 
of  Capua.     Noble  altitude  of  Rome  in  her  hour  of  greatest  danger.     Hesolvo 
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to  continne  the  war  and,  while  maintaining  the  struggle  both  in  Spiun  and 
Italy,  to  attack  Macedonia  and  Sjrocase. 

Tiie  question  of  the  pass  bj  which  Hannibul  crossed  the  Alps  has  boen  a 
matter  of  much  controversy,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  eyen  now  to  be  set- 
Ued ;  but  the  weight  of  modem  authority  is  decidedly  in  fitror  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.     The  chief  works  on  the  snbject  are ; 

Whiiakgr,  Kev.  J.,  The  Course  of  Hannibol  over  ike  Alps  aicerlained. 
London,  179i ;  3  vols,  8to.  This  writer  argues  in  fevov  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard, 

CBAJiBit  (Dean)  and  Wickham,  G.L.,  Disserlaiion  oa  lite  Passage  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps.     Oxford,  1820;  Svo. 

LoNO,  B.  L.,  The  March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps.  Lon- 
don, 1831 ;  8vo. 

Ellis,  Bev.  E.,  A  Treatise  on  Hannibal's  Passage  of  Ike  Alps,  in  which 
his  route  is  traced  ov^  the  Idtlle  Mt.  Cent's.  Cambridge,  1SG4.  And  the 
same  writer's  Ingidrt/  into  the  Ancient  Bovies  hetmeea  Italy  and  Gaul ;  with 
an  Examination  of  the  Tlieory  of  Hannibal's  Passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard.  Cambridge,  1867 :  8to. 
Law,  W.  J.,  The  Alps  of  Hannibal.  London,  18GG ;  8vo. 
Sbcokb  Peeiod,  B.C.  21 S  to  207.  The  Second  period  of  the  war  is  do- 
void  of  an;  great  battles,  until  the  one  with  which  it  closes,  and  is  Ccompar- 
aCively  speaking)  Dniateresling.  Hannibal,  having  to  protect  the  Stmtbern 
Italians,  who  have  come  over  to  him,  is  reduced  to  the  defensive.  As  he 
can  not  detach  the  Latins,  or  the  Northern  Italians,  from  the  Koman  con- 
federacy, be  needs  some  great  accession  offeree  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to 
H  sncc^sful  issue.  Por  such  an  accession  he  long  continues  to  hope ;  but  it 
never  arrives.  Phihp  of  Macedon  is  tept  employed  in  Illjricnm  and  Greece 
from  B.C.  SI4  to  207,  when  peace  is  made  with  him.  (See  p.  305.)  Syra- 
cuse is  besieged  by  Marcellns,  B.C.  214,  and  taken,  B.C.  213.  Hasdrubal  is 
detained  in  Spain  year  after  year,  first  by  the  brothers  Cn.  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  and  then  by  the  young  Publius  (afterwards  known  as  Africanus),  until 
B.o.  208,  when,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  he  makes  his  way  to 
the  northward,  crosses  the  Pyrenees,  and,  wintering  in  Gaul,  proceeds  the 
next  spring  by  the  route  which  his  brother  had  followed,  across  llie  Alps, 
into  Italy.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians  join  him.  Etnaia  and  Umbrto  waver 
in  thar  allegiance.  Borne  seems  to  be  brought  into  greater  danger  than 
ever.  But  once  more  her  constancy  and  courage  assert  themselves.  Eveij 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  called  out  to  fight.  Tmenty-tliree  lemons 
are  enrolled.  Above  all,  by  a  masterly  nianoavivre,  the  consul,  Claudius  Nero, 
deceives  Hannibal,  and  marching  away  to  the  north  with  half  hia  army,  con- 
centrates the  great  bulk  of  the  Boman  strength  against  Hasdrubal,  and  crush- 
es him  on  the  Metanrua,  before  he  can  efiect  a  junction  with  his  long-expect- 
ant brother,  B.C.  207.  Withlhedefeat  of  Hasdrubal  disappears  the  last  ray 
of  hope  for  Carthage,  which  has  no  further  reserve  that  can  be  brought  into 
play  with  any  prospect  of  affecting  the  general  issue. 

Thikd  Pewod,  B.C.  206  to  201.  .  It  is  surprising  that  the  Romans  did 
not  cany  the  war  into  Africa  in  the  year  followuig  the  battle  of  the  Melau- 
rus.  Nothing  more  was  to  be  feared  from  Hannibal,  who  had  retreated  into 
the  farther  corner  of  Bmftinm.      IVtucIi  loss  was  the  expedition  of  Mago  to 
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INoith  ItHly,  B.C.  205,  a  leal  danger.  It  would  seem  tlint  tiie  tjeimie  Iieai- 
tnted  owing  to  the  want  of  any  general  of  safficient  abilily,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  Bufficiently  popular  to  call  forth  a  national  effort.  Thns  it  was  not 
till  B.C.  204  that  an  expedition  whs  nctuallj  sent  into  Africa,  nuder  the  jonng 
Seipio,  who  had  veeeiitly  returned  from  Spain  with  a  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion. Scipio,  having  landed,  besieged  Utiea,  but  was  shortly  driven  back  to 
the  coast,  and  wintered  on  a  promontoiy,  whei'e  he  intrenched  himself.  The 
next  year,  however,  b.c.  203,  he  assumed  an  a^ii'essive  atdtnde;  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  levies  in  two  battles ;  look  Syphax  prisoner ;  and  forced 
the  Punic  government,  »s  a  last  resource,  to  recall  HannihaL  That  general 
arrived  fLvm  It^y  in  b.c.  203,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at  negodation,  made 
a  last  effort  to  tucn  the  scale  in  favor  of  his  country  at  tlie  battle  of  Zama, 
where,  however,  he  suffered  defeat,  though  a  defeat  without  dishonor.  Ne- 
gotiations were  then  renewed,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  (b.o.  201)  on  the 
terms  which  follow; — (I)  The  reiinquishment  by  Carthage  of  m  her  terri- 
tory beyond  the  limits  of  Africa ;  (2)  an  engagement  ■on  her  part  not  to  en- 
ga^  in  war  out  of  Africa,  nor  even  in  Afilca  withtSit  permission  from  the 
Tiomans ;  (3)  the  payment  to  Borne  of  an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents 
(£48,800)  for  the  nest  fifty  years;  (4)  tbe  surrender  of  all  their  ships  ex- 
cept ten,  and  all  thdr  elephants ;  and  (G)  the  restoration  to  Masinissa  of  all 
that  had  belonged  to  himself  or  to  his  ancestors.  These  terms  were,  on  the 
whole,  moderate  and  Cdr  under  the  drcamstances ;  and  it  is  ci-editable  to 
Scipio  that  he  had  the  clemency  to  propose,  and  to  Hannibal  that  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  accept,  them. 

The  History  of  the  Hannibalic,  or  Second  Punic  "War,  has  been  partiea- 
Jarly  well  wriiton  hy  Dr.  Ahnold.  See  his  Hislory  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  B8 
to  455. 

14.  The  gains  of  Eomo  by  the  Second  Punic  War  were, 
in  the  first  place,  the  complete  removal  of  Carthage  from  the 
GoinsofRome  position  of  a  Counterpoise  and  rival  to  that  of  a 
iiytiiewar.  gmall  dependent  community, powerless  for  good 
or  evil ;  secondly,  the  addition  to  the  Roman  land  dominion 
of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  which  was  formed  into  two 
provinces,  Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  thirdly,  the  absorption  of 
the  previously  independent  state  of  Syracuse  into  the  Ro- 
naan  province  of  Sicily ;  fourthly,  the  setting  up  of  a  Eoman 
protectorate  over  the  native.Afiican  tribes;  and  fifthly, tlie 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  Roman  maritime  suprem- 
acy over  the  whole  of  the  Western  Mediteri'anean.  The  war 
further  tended  to  the  greater  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Italy.  It  crushed  the  last  reasonable  hopes  of  the 
Lignrians  and  Gaule  in  the  north.  It  riveted  their  fetters 
more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  non-Latiu  races  of  the  centre 
and  the  south,  the  TTmbrians,  Etruscans,  Sabines,  Picentians, 
Apulians,  Bruttians.     Throughout  Italy  large  tracts  of  land 
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wej'e  confiscated  by  the  sovereign  state ;  and  fresh  coloniee 
of  Romans  and  Latins  were  sent  out.  lo  Campania  and  the 
southern  Picenura,  the  ■whole  soil  was  declared  forfeit.  The 
repulse  of  Hannibal  involved  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy, 
more  complete  and  more  harsh  than  the  fii'st.  Everywhere, 
except  in  Latiwm,  the  native  races  were  depressed,  and  a  Lat- 
in dominion  was  established  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Note  the  stcongthening  of  old  and  live  foundation  of  new  colonies  at  this 
period; — Venusia  strengthened  in  B.C.  200,  Naniiain  b.c.  199,  CosainB.o. 
197 ;  Sipontum,  Thnrii  (Copia),  Croton,  Snlemum,  and  Pnteoli,  eBtaWished 
in  B.C.  194 ;  Vibo  (Valenlia)  in  b.c.  192.  In  many  places,  md'eorer,  wbore 
no  town  was  built  or  occupied,  tbe  veterans  were  established  on  the  confisca- 
ted lands  »s  colmi. 

15.  Another  result  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  which  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  Westera  Mediterranean  basin, 
CoiHaion  has-  was  to  hasten  the  collision  between  the  aggres- 
B5m«''^'a™  ^*^^  Republic  and  the  East,  which  had  long  been 
^nst-  evidently  impending.     Already,  as  early  aa  b.c. 

273,  Rome  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Egypt, 
and  even  before  this  she  had  made  a  commercial  treat}'  with 
Rhodes  (see  p.  80V).  About  B.a  245,  she  had  offei-ed  to  King 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  a  contingent  for  his  Syrian  War  (see  p. 
272) ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  interceded  with  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians,  her  "  kindred."  Her  wars 
with  the  Illyrian  pirates,  ac.  229  to  219,  had  brought  her 
iuto  contact  with  the  states  of  Greece,  more  particularly 
with  the  iEtolians  (see  §  7) ;  and  finally,  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  with  Hannibal,  had  forced  her  to 
send  a  fleet  and  army  across  the  Adriatic,  and  had  closely 
connected  her  with  Elis,  with  Sparta,  and  even  with  the 
Asiatic  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (see  pp.  304,  '5).  Circumstan- 
ces bad  thus  drawn  her  on,  without  any  distinctly  ambitious 
designs  on  her  part,  to  an  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
East — an  inter-ference  which,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Oriental  world,  could  not  but  have  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences. For  throughout  the  East,  since  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, all  things  had  tended  to  con-uption  and  decay.  In 
Greece,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  feebly  kept  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  a  select  few,  such  as  Aratos  and  Philopoamen,  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  Intestine  division  made  the  very  name 
19* 
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of  Hellas  a  mockery,  and  pointed  her  out  as  a  ready  prey  to 
any  invader.  In  Macedonia  luxury  had  made  vast  strides ; 
military  discipliae  and  training  had  been  neglected ;  loyalty 
had  altogether  ceased  to  exist ;  little  remained  but  the  in- 
heritance of  a  great  name  and  of  a  system  of  tactics  which 
was  of  small  value,  except  under  the  animating  influence  of 
a  good  general.  The  condition  of  the  other  Alexandrine 
raouarchiea  was  even  worse.  In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  while 
the  barbarian  element  had  been  raised  but  slightly  above 
its  natural  level  by  Hellenic  influence,  the  Hellenic  had  suf- 
fered greatly  by  its  contact  with  lower  types  of  humanity. 
The  royal  races,  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies,  were  efiete  and  de- 
generate; the  armed  force  that  they  could  bring  into  the 
field  might  be  numerous,  but  it  was  contemptible ;  and  a 
general  of  even  moderate  abilities  was  a  rarity.  It  was  only 
among  the  purely  Asiatic  monarchies  of  the  more  remote 
East  that  amy  rival,  really  capable  of  coping  with  Rome,  was 
now  likely  to  show  itself.  ITie  Macedonian  system  had  lived 
out  its  day,  and  was  ready  to  give  place  to  the  young,  vig- 
orous, and  boldly  aggressive  power  which  had  arisen  in  the 
West. 

16.  The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage  was  followed 
rapidly  by  an  attack  on  Macedonia,  for  which  the  conduct 
SecondMnce-  of  Philip  had  fui'uished  only  too  many  pretexts. 
d™^n^r.  Philip  had  probably  lent  aid  to  Carthage  in 
her  final  struggle :  he  had  certainly  without  any 
pi'ovocation  commenced  an  aggressive  war  against  Rome's 
ancient  ally,  Egypt,  and  he  had  plunged  also  into  hostilities 
with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  both  of  whom  were  among 
the  Abends  of  Rome,  the  former  being  protected  by  a  treaty 
(see  p.  306).  Rome  was  bound  in  honor  to  aid  her  allies ; 
and  no  blame  can  attach  to  her  for  commencing  the  Second 
Macedonian  War  in  b,c.  200,  and  dispatching  her  troops 
across  the  Adriatic.  Her  conduct  of  the  war  was  at  firet 
altogether  mediocre;  but  from  tho  time  that  T.  Quinetins 
Elamininus  took  the  command  (ac  198)  it  was  simply  ad- 
mirable, and  deserved  the  success  which  attended  it.  The 
pi-oclamatioh  of  general  liberty  to  the  Grecian  states,  while 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  popular,  and  was  thus  excellently 
adapted  to  deprive  Philip  of  his  Hellenic  allies,  and  to  rally 
to  the  Roman  cause  the  ivhole  power  of  Hellas,  involved  no 
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danger  to  Roman  interests,  wliieh  were  perfectly  safe  under 
a  system  tliat  established  universal  disunion.  The  gift  of 
liberty,  to  the  Greeks  by  Rome  in  b.c.  198,  is  parallel  t-o  the 
similar  gift  of  universal  autonomy  to  the  same  people  by 
Spavta  and  Persia  in  b.c.  387  (see  p.  214)  at  the  "  Peace  of 
Antalcidas."  On  both  occasions,  the  idea  under  which  the 
freedom  was  conceded  was  that  expi'essed  by  the  maxim 
"Divide  et  impera."  The  idea  was  not  indeed  now  carried 
out  to  an  extreme  length.  There  was  no  dissolution  of  the 
leagues  of  Achtea,  ^tolia,  or  Bo30tia.  These  leagues  were 
in  fact  too  small  to  be  formidable  to  sach  a  power  as  Rome. 
And  as  they  had  embraced  the  Roman  side  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  thoii-  dissolution  could  scarcely  be  in- 
sisted on.  Thessaly  however  was,  even  at  this  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  of  separation,  split  up  into  four  govern- 
ments. 

Porlhe  detnils  of  the  Second  Macedonian  Wai',  and  for  the  terms  on  which 
peace  was  concluded,  see  pp.  307,  '8, 

17.  The  battle  of  Cynoscephalffl,  by  which  the  Second 
Macedonian  War  was  terminated,  deserves  a  place  among 
BatiieofCyn-  ^^^  "DecisivG  Battles  of  the  World,"  The  relar 
pBMi^iiB.iia  tive  strength  of  the  "legion"  and  the  "phalanx" 

was  then  for  the  first  time  tried  upon  a  grand 
scale;  and  the  superiority  of  the  "legion"  was  asserted. 
No  doubt,  man  for  man,  the  Roman  soldiers  were  better 
than  the' Macedonian;  but  it  was  not  this  superiority  which 
gained  the  day.  The  phalanx,  as  an  organization,  was  clum- 
sy and  unwieldy ;  the  legion  was  light,  elastic,  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  circumstances.  The  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  phalanx  were  never  better  shown  than  at  Cynosceph- 
alie;  and  its  weakness — its  inability  to  form  quickly, to  main- 
tain its  order  on  uneven  ground,  or  to  change  fi-ont — lost  the 
battle.  Tiie  loss  ws^  complete,  and  irremediable.  Macedo- 
nia was  vanquished,  and  Rome  became  thenceforth  the  arbl- 
tvess  of  the  world. 

18.  While  her  arms  were  thus  triumphant  in  the  East, 
Rome  was  also  gaining  additional  strength  in  the  West.  In 
War  with  tie  ^^^  very  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Car- 
HibreTno"  tl^^ge,  B.C.  201,  she  recommenced  hostilities  in  the 
aoi-ifli.  '  plain  of  the  Po,  where  the  Gauls  had  ever  since 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  defied  the  Roman  authority  and 
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niaintaiiied  their  independence.  It  was  necessary  to  i-ecoii- 
quer  this  important  tract.  Accordingly,  from  b.c.  201  to  191, 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  prolonged  Gallic  War  in  this 
district,  in  -which,  though  ultimately  sncceaaful,  they  suffered 
many  reverses.  Their  garrisons  at  Placentia  and  Cremona 
Tvere  completely  destroyed  and  ewept  away.  More  than  one 
pitched  battle  was  lost.  It  was  only  by  energetic  and  re- 
peated efforts,  and  by  skillfully  fomenting  the  divisions 
among  the  tribes,  that  Rome  once  more  established  her  do- 
minion over  this  fair  and  fertile  region,  forcing  the  Gauls  to 
become  her  relactant  subjects. 

Details  op  the  Wah,  b.  o.  201  to  191.  Hostilities  commonce  in  tlio 
conntiy  of  the  Boii,  who  are  assisted  by  tha  Cacthaeiniaii  general,  HamilcHr. 
The  Komans  are  dofeaMd,  B.C.  201.  Sack  of  Placentia,  b.o.  200,  nnd  eiege 
of  Cremona.  HamilcBC  deffeated  nenr  that  cilj.  Roman  avmy  defeated  by 
the  Insubfes,  B.C.  199.  Tiie  Cenomani  become  allies  of  the  Komans  and 
help  tbem  to  defeat  the  Insnbres  on  the  Minchis,  b.c.  197.  !Fall  of  Comum, 
B.C.  196.  Peace  made  with  the  Insnbres.  War  continues  with  the  Boii, 
B.C.  195  to  191.  Great  Bomnn  vietoiy  of  Mntina,  B.C.  198.  Submission  of 
the  Boii,  who  cede  one-half  of  their  territory,  b.c,  191. 

19.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  followed  by  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  the  temtory.  The  line  of  the  Po  was 
Reanit  of  the  taken  as  tbat  which  should  bound  the  strictly  Ro- 
'""^-  man  possessions,  and  while  "Gallia  Transpada- 
na "  was  relinquished  to  the  native  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  strategic  points,  such  as  Cremona  and  Aqni- 
ieia,  "Gallia  Cispadana"  was  incorporated  absolutely  into 
Italy.  The  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  re-es- 
tablished and  reorganized.  New  foundations  were  made  at 
Bononia  (Bologna),  Mutina  (Modena),  and  Parma  in  the  Boi- 
an  country.  The  ^milian  Way  was  carried  on  (b.c.  187) 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  The  Boians  and  Lingones 
were  rapidly  and  successfully  Latinized.  Beyond  the  Po, 
the  Gallic  communities,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  exist- 
ence and  their  native  governments,  and  even  excused  from 
the  payment  of  any  tribute  to  their  conquerors,  were  regard- 
ed as  dependent  upon  Rome,  and  were  especially  required  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Alpine  or  Transalpine  Celts,  and 
to  allow  no  fresh  immigrants  to  settle  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  monntain-ehain. 

20.  Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  the  defeat  of  Philip,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to 
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freedom,  had  been  far  from  producing  tranquilli- 
EtaisofGrecee  ty.  The  jEtolian  i-obber-commuuity  was  dissat- 
isfied with  tlie  awards  of  FlamininuH,  and  hoped, 
in  the  scramble  that  might  follow  a  new  war,  to  gain  an  in- 
crease of  territory.  Antiochua  of  Syria  was  encouraged  by 
the  weakness  of  Macedon  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  Europe,  proceedings 
which  Rome  could  scarcely  look  upon  with  indifference. 
War  broke  out  in  Greece  in  the  veiy  year  that  Flamininns 
quitted  it,  rc.  194,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  jEtolians,  who 
were  bent  on  creating  a  disturbance.  At  the  same  time,  An- 
tiochua showed  more  and  more  that  he  did  not  fear  to  pro- 
voke the  Romans,  and  was  quite  willing  to  measure  his 
strength  against  theirs,  if  occasion  offered.  In  n.c.  195  he 
received  Hannibal  at  his  court  with  special  honors;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  negotiations  whicli  had  it 
for  their  object  to  unite  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Carthage 
against  the  common  foe.  In  b.c.  194  or  193  he  contracted 
an  alliance  with  the  ,^tolians;  and  finally,  in  B.C.  192,  he 
proceeded  with  a  force  of  10,500  men  from  Asia  into  Greece. 
21,  This  movement  of  Antiochus  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  Romans,  who. about  the  same  time  landed  on  the  coast 
WDrofRome  "^^  Epirus  With  a  force  of  25,000  men.  War  was 
wimAnifo-  thns,  practically,  declared  on  both  sides.  The 
Gwat,ji,o,ifi2  struggle  was,  directly  and  immediately,  for  the 
"^  ■  protectorate  of  Greece;  indirectly  and  prospect- 

ively, for  political  ascendency.  Antiochns  "the  Great,"  as 
he  was  called,  the  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  the  jEgean,  thought  himself  quite  competent  to 
meet  and  defeat  the  upstart  power  which  had  lately  ven- 
tured to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  "  Successors  of  Al- 
exander." Narrow-raioded  and  ignorant,  he  despised  his 
adversary,  and  took  the  field  with  a  force  absurdly  small, 
which  he  could  without  difilculty  have  quadrupled.  The 
natural  result  followed.  Rome  easily  defeated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle,  drove  Mm  across  the  sea,  and  following  him 
rapidly  into  his  own  country,  shattered  his  power,  and  es- 
Grent  victory  tablishod  her  own  prestige  in  Asia,  by  the  great 
ofMagueain.  -victory  of  Magnesia,  which  placed  the  Syrian  em- 
pire at  her  mercy.  Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Rome  that  the 
sceptre  of  Syria  was  at  this  time  wielded  by  so  weak  a  mon- 
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aixih.  Had  the  occupant  of  tho  Seleiickl  throre  io<(  essed 
moderate  capacity ;  had  he  mad        p    p  f  h       ppor- 

tunities;  Lad  he  given  the  ge  H       lal      h   1   was 

placed  at  bis  disposal,  full  scop  hai  1  by  f  nk  aud 
generous  policy,  attached  Philip  f  M  d  n  h  de,  the 
ambitions  Republic  might  have  b  lid  m  d  areer, 
and  have  suffered  a  repulse  fr  1    h    1  H  have 

been  no  recoveiy  for  centuries. 

Details  or  the  War  with  Anii     h  A  tiochus 

lands  M  Demetrifls,  B.C.  192,  but  with  on  y  10,000  foot^  500  hoiaa,  and  six 
elephants.  He  is  made  General-in-Chief  of  tlie  .^tolians.  The  A^amiini- 
sns,  Chalcia  in  Eokea,  Elis,  and  BcBOtia  join  him.  Epiras  negotiates. 
Philip,  offended  at  the  enoouragement  given  by  Antiochns  to  a  pretender  to 
the  Macedonian  crown,  declares  for  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  with  40,000 
men,  enter  Thessalj,  B.C.  191,  and  advaiice  sontliward.  Antiochus  occupies 
Thermopyhe  with  his  small  force,  and  gives  the  guard  of  the  path  over  the 
monntaina  to  the  .ffitolians,  who  are  easily  dislodged,  whereupon  the  whole 
army  of  Antiochns  breaks  up  and  flies  in  disorder.  He  himself  returns  to' 
A^a  and  assumes  an  attitude  of  defense.  His  partisans  in  Greece  are  forced 
to  submit  dther  to  Philip  or  to  the  Bomans.  At  sea,  his  fleet  is  defeated. by 
the  Romans  near  Cyprus,  in  Ionia.  Straggle  for  the  mastfiiy  of  the  JEgean 
between  the  Romans,  Pergamenes,  and  Rhodians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anti- 
ochns, assisted  by  Hannibal,  on  the  other,  B.C.  190.  Contest  decided  by  the 
defeat  of  Hannibal  at  Aspendus,  and  of  Poljxenidas,  the  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus, at  Corycus.  The  Roman  anny,  onder  the  command  of  the  two  Scip. 
ios,  lands  in  Asia.  Attempt  of  Antiochus  to  negotiate  fails.  Battle  of  Mag- 
nesia decides  the  war.  Antiochus  cedes  A^a  Minor  north  of  the  Taurus,  and 
consents  to  pay  the  sum  of  12,000  talents  (nearly  £8,000,000  sterling). 

22,  The  "moderation"  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia has  been  admired  by  many  historians ;  and  it  is  cer- 
Eeaoits  of  tue  tainly  tme  that  she  did  not  acquire  by  her  vic- 
Tictory.  ^q^j  a  single  inch  of  fresh  territoiy,  nor  any  di- 

rect advantage  beyond  the  eniichraent  of  the  State  treasnry. 
But  indirectly  the  advanti^es  -which  she  gained  were  con- 
siderable. She  was  able  to  reward  her  allies,  Eumenes  of 
Pergamua  and  the  Rhodians,  in  such  a  way  as  to  mate  it 
apparent  to  the  whole  East  that  the  Roman  alliance  was 
highly  profitable.  She  was  able  to  establish,  and  she  did 
establish,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  a  great  and  powerful 
state,  a  counterpoise  to  the  only  enemy  which  she  now  fear- 
ed in  Eni'ope.  She  was  able  to  obtain  a  cheap  renown  by 
proclaiming  once  more  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  insisting 
that  the  Greet  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  or  at  any  rate  those 
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which  had  lent  her  aid,  should  be  recognized  as  free— ^a  proc- 
lamation which  cost  her  nothing,  and  whereby  she  secured 
herself  a  body  of  friends  on  whose  services  she  might  here- 
after count  in  this  quarter.  That  she  was  content  with 
these  gains,  that  she  evacuated  Asia  Minor,  as  she  had  pre- 
viously evacuated  Greece  (see  |  20),  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  occnpy,  and 
maintain  her  dominion  over,  countries  so  fer  distant  from 
Rome.  She  had  found  the  difficulty  of  holding  even  Spain 
as  a  part  of  her  empire,  and  was  forced  by  the  perpetual  at- 
tacks of  the  unconquered  and  revolts  of  the  conquered  na- 
tives to  maintain  there  perpetually  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
She  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  annex  even  Greece ; 
much  less,  therefoi-e,  could  she  think  of  holding  the  remote 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  suiBcient  for  her  to  have  repulsed  a 
foe  who  had  ventured  to  advance  to  her  dooi-s,to  have  in- 
creased her  reputation  by  two  giorious  campaigns  and  a 
great  victory,  and  to  have  paved  the  way  for  a  fiiture  occu- 
pation of  Western  Asia,  if  circumstances  should  ever  render 
it  politic 

The  chief  benefit  which  Asia  Minor  derived  from  this  pi'emature  entrance 
into  it  of  the  Eorann  arms  was  tbrongh  the  campaign  of  Cn.  Manlina  Volso 
(ii.c.  189)  against  the  Gauls  or  Galatians.  The  losses  inflicted  on  the  two 
tribes  of  the  Tohstoboii  and  (he  Tectoso^  Becuved  trnnquillity  to  the  ndgh- 
boring  nations  for  a  long  l«na  of  fears.  Bat  the  motive  of  Manlins  seems  to 
have  been  plunder. 

23.  In  Greece,  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  was  followed,  nec- 
essarily, by  the  submission  of  the  jEtoliana,  who  were  mulet- 
stote  of  ed  in  large  portions  of  their  temtory  and  made 
Qreeca.  ^q  p^y  a  heavy  fine.  Rome  annexed  to  her  own 
dominions  only  Cephallenia  and  Zaoynthus,  distributing  the 
rest  among  her  allies,  who,  however,  were  very  far  fi'om  be- 
ing satisfied.  The  Achsean  League  and  Philip  were  both 
equally  displeased  at  the  limits  that  were  set  to  their  ambi- 
tion, and  were  ready,  should  opportunity  ofier,  to  turn  their 
arms  against  their  recent  ally, 

24.  In  the  "West,  four  wars  continued  to  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  the  Roman  attention,  (a)  Spain  was  still  far  from 
WnraofEoine  subdued;  and  the  Roman  forces  in  the  country 
lu  tbe  West,  were  year  after  year  engaged  against  the  Lusita- 
ni  or  the  Celtiberi,  with  very  doubti'ul  success,  wntil  about 
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li.c.  181  to  178,  when  some  decided  advantages  weve  gained. 
{&)  In  the  mountainous  Liguria  the  freedom-loving  tiibes 
showed  the  same  spirit  which  has  constantly  been  exhibited 
by  monntaineei-s,  as  by  the  Swiss,  the  Circassians,  and  oth- 
ers. War  raged  in  this  region  from  b,C.  193  to  170;  and  the 
Roman  domination  over  portions  of  the  Western  Apennines 
and  the  maritime  Alps  was  only  with  the  utmost  diifieulty 
established  by  the  extii-pation  of  the  native  races  or  their 
transplantation  to  distant  regions.  No  attempt  was  made 
really  to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
training-school  for  the  Roman  soldiers  and  officers,  standing 
to  Rome  very  much  as  Oircassia  long  stood  to  Russia,  and  as 
Algeria  even  now  stands  to  France,  (c)  In  Sardinia  and 
(d)  in  Coraica  perpetual  wai'S,  resembling  slave-hunts,  were 
waged  with  the  native  races  of  the  interior,  especially  in  the 
interval  from  rc.  181  to  173. 

25.  The  discontent  of  Philip  (see  §  23)  did  not  lead  him  to 
any  rash  or  imprudent  measures.  He  defended  his  interests, 
Relations  of  ^**  ^"■^  ^^  '^Fas  possible,  by  negotiations.  When 
^crfon'dnv-  Komc  insisted,  he  yielded.  But  all  the  while,  he 
fogttietet  was  nursing  the  strength  of  Macedonia,  reomit- 
ip,  B.C.  wo-  ing  her  finances,  increasing  the  number  of  her  al- 
^™'  lies,  making  every  possible  preparation  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  struggle,  which  had  gone  so  much  against  him 
at  Cynoscephalse.  Rome  suspected  him,  but  had  not  the 
feee  to  deelave  actual  war  against  so  recent  an  ally  and  so 
complaisant  a  subordinate.  She  contented  herself  with  nar- 
rowing his  dominions,  strengthening  Eumenes  against  him, 
and  sowing  dissensions  in  his  family.  Demetrius,  his  young- 
er son,  who  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  was  encouraged  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand Rome  would  gladly  see  him  occupy.  Whether  De- 
metrius was  willing  to  become  a  "  cat's-paw  "  is  not  appar- 
ent ;  but  the  Roman  intrigues  on  his  behalf  certainly  brought 
about  his  death,  and  caused  the  reign  of  Philip  to  end  in  sor- 
row and  remorse,  ac.  179.     (See  p.  310.) 

26.  The  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  only  so  far  a  gain  for  Rome  that  he  was  leas  competent 
PositJouanfl  than  PMlip  to  conduct  a  great  enterprise.  la 
Mm^^a^TO-  many  respects  the  position  of  Macedonia  was 
^'^^  bettered  by  the  change  of  sovereigns.     Perseus, 
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a  young  and  brave  prince,  Tvas  popular,  not  only  among  his 
own  subjects,  but  throughout  Greece,  wliere  the  national 
party  had  begun  to  see  that  independence  was  an  impossi- 
ble dream,  and  that  the  choice  really  lay  between  subjection 
to  the  wholly  foreign  Komans  and  to  the  semi-Hellenic  and 
now  thorongbly  belienized  Macedonians.  Pereeue,  again, 
had  no  personal  enemies.  The  kings  of  Syiia  and  Egypt, 
who  could  not  foi^ve  his  father  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  at  hia  hands,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  present  mon- 
ai-oh;  to  whom  the  former  (Selencus  IV.)  readily  gave  his 
daughter  in  man-iage.  The  design  of  Philip  to  re-establish 
Macedonia  in  a  position  of  real  independence  was  heartily 
adopted  by  his  successor ;  and  Rome  learnt  by  every  act  of 
the  new  prince,  that  she  had  to  expect  shortly  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  this  quarter, 

27.  Yet,  for  a  while,  she  procrastinated.  Her  wars  with 
Liguria,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  still  gave  her  occupation  in 
Third  Mace-  the  West,  while  a  new  enemy,  the  Istri,  provoked 
rommeS  ^f  ^^^  establishment  of  her  colony  of  Aquileia 
iko.  iTL  (b_(,_  183),  caused  her  constant  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance in  the  border  land  between  Italy  and  Macedon,  the  Up- 
per Illyrian  country.  Bot,  about  B.C.  173,  it  became  clear 
that  farther  procrastination  would  be  fat-al  to  her  interests 
— would,  in  fact,  be  equivalent  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  fur- 
ther interference  with  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  the  East. 
Perseus  was  becoming  daily  bolder  and  more  powerful  His 
party  among  the  Greeks  was  rapidly  inci-easing.  The  jEto- 
lians  called  in  his  aid.  The  Bceotians  made  an  alliance  with 
him.  Byzantium  and  Lampsaeus  placed  themselves  under 
hia  protection.  Even  the  Rhodians  paid  him  honor  and  ob- 
servance. If  the  protectorate  of  Greece  was  not  to  slip  from 
the  hands  of  Rome  and  to  be  resumed  by  Macedon,  it  was 
high  time  that  Rome  should  take  the  field  and  vindicate  her 
pretensions  by  force  of  arras.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  B,c.  173,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Perseus,  with  demands 
wherewith  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  comply;  and 
when  the  envoys  were  abruptly  dismissed,  war  was  at  once 
declared. 

For  the  detaUs  of  the  Tlihd  Macedonian  War,  and  the  causes  of  the  ill 
Euccesa  of  Perseus,  see  Book  IT.,  Period  IIL,  Port  in.  (pp.  811,  812). 

28.  The  victory  of  Pydna,  gained  by  L.  ^milius  Paulina 
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(Jnnc  22,  B.C.  168),  was  a  repetitioa  of  that  at  Cynosceph- 
importantre-  '^^'^'  ^'^^  ^'''^  even  more  important  consequences, 
anils  of  the  Once  more  the  legion  showed  itself  superior  to 
the  phalanx ;  hut  now  the  phalanx  was  not  mere- 
ly defeated  but  destroyed,  and  with  it  fell  the  monai-chy 
which  had  invented  it  and  by  ita  means  attained  to  great- 
ness. Nor  was  this  the  whole.  Not  only  did  the  kingdom 
of  Alexander  pei-ish  at  Pydna,  144  years  after  hia  death,  hut 
the  universal  dominion  of  Rome  over  the  civilized  world 
was  thereby  finally  established.  The  battle  of  Pydna  was 
the  last  occasion  upon  which  a  civilized  foe  contended  on 
something  like  equal  terms  with  Borne  for  a  separate  and 
independent  existence.  All  the  wars  in  which  Rome  was 
engaged  aft«r  this  were  either  rebellions,  aggressive  wars 
npon  barbarians  with  a  view  to  conquest,  or  defensive  wara 
against  the  barbarians  who  from  time  to  time  assailedher. 
The  victories  of  Zama,  Magnesia,  and  Pydna  convinced  all 
the  world  but  the  "  outer  barbarians  "  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  Roman  ascendency,  that  safety  was  only  to 
be  found  in  submission  and  obedience.  Hence  the  progress 
of  Rome  from  this  time  was,  comparatively  speaking,  peace- 
ful. Her  successes  had  now  reduced  the  whole  civOized 
world  to  dependence.  When  it  was  her  pleasure  to  ex- 
change dependence  for  actual  incorporation  into  her  empu-e, 
she  had  simply  to  declare  her  will,  and  was,  genei-ally,  unre- 
sisted. Occasionally,  indeed,  the  state  marked  out  for  ab- 
sorption would  in  sheer  despair  take  up  arms ;  e.  g.,  Achrea, 
Carthage,  Jud^a,  But  for  the  most  pait  there  was  no  strug- 
gle, merely  submission.  Greece  (except  AchsBa),  Macedonia, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  were  annexed  peaceably ;  and  the 
only  remaining  great  war  of  the  Republic  was  with  the  bar- 
barian, Milhridates  of  Pontus. 

29.  But  Rome,  though  her  military  successes  had  elevated 
her  to  this  commanding  position,  was  still  loath  to  nnder- 
Soitieraent  take  the  actual. government  of  the  countries  over 
rasdeofthe  which  she  had  established  her  ascendency.  Her 
''''  expernnent  in  Spain  was  not  encouraging;  and 
she  would  willingly  have  obtained  the  advantages  of  a  wide- 
ly-extended sway,  without  ita  drawbacks  of  enlarged  respon- 
sibilities and  ever-recurring  difficulties  and  entanglements. 
Accordingly,  hei-  policy  was  still  to  leave  the  conquered  rc- 
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gions  to  rule  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  so  to  weaken 
them  by  separation,  that  tbey  might  never  more  be  forniida- 
bJe,  and  so  to  watch  over  and  direct  their  proceedings  that 
these  might  in  no  way  clash  with  the  notions  which  she  en- 
tertained of  her  own  interests.  Moreover,  as  she  saw  no  rea- 
son why.  she  should  not  obtain  permanent  pecuniaiy  advan- 
tage from  her  victories,  she  determined  to  take  from  both  II- 
lyricum  and  Macedonia  a  land-tax  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  which  had  been  previously  exacted  by  the  nativo 
sovereigns. 

Settlbmest  op  the  Hellenic  Peninsula,  (a)  Macedoniit  \v»s  dis- 
armed and  broten  up  into  four  separate  stales,  without  rights  of  interaiar- 
riage  or  of  acquiring  land  within  each  otiier's  ten'itbries.  Eaclt  of  the  foar 
states  was  a  federative  republic  (see  p.  312).  The  Rojal  demesnes  and  the 
right  of  working  the  mines  (a  royal  pi'en^ative)  were  assumed  by  Roma; 
and  the  land-tax  was  commuted  into  an  annoal  payment  to  Eome  of  100 
talents,  (b)  Itlyria  was  divided  into  three  small  states.  Certain  cities 
which  had  favored  Eome  were  exempted  from  taxation.  The  rest  of  the 
country  was  taxed  at  the  rale  of  half  of  the  former  land-tax.  The  entire 
lUyrian  fleet  was  declared  forfeit,  and  was  presented  to  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  coasts  (c)  In  Greece,  the  treatment  of  the  several  states  vaiied  consider- 
ably. The  .^teliaijs  were  deprived  of  Amphipolis,  and  tJie  Acamanians  of 
Leocas;  Epirus  was  ravaged,  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slaveiy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  delivered  over  to  the  government  of  a  tyrant. 
All  the  leagues,  except  that  of  Achiea,  were  dissolved ;  and  each  city  was 
made  independent.  The  members  of  the  patriodc  party  in  the  various  states 
were  accused  of  having  fiivored  Persens,  in  act  or  thought,  and  were  either 
executed  or  deported  to  Italy.  Even  Ach^a,  which  had  been  the  faithful  ally 
of  Rome  throughout  the  stru^le,  was  required  to  deliver  up  for  trial  a  thou- 
sand of  her  chief  men,  who  were  thenceforward  detained  in  Roman  prisons 
as  hostages  for  her  good  behavior. 

30.  While,  however,  professedly  leaving  the  countries 
which  she  had  conquered  tb  govera  themselves,  Rome  could 
Eomimaya-  ^^^  bring  hcrself  really  to  let  them  act  as  they 
lemofcom-  pleased.  "Wliat  she  did  was  to  substitute  for 
government  a  system  of  surveillance.  Every- 
where she  was  continually  sending  commissioners  {lef/ati}, 
who  not  merely  kept  her  acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in 
the  states  which  they  visited,  bat  actively  interfered  with 
the  course  of  government,  suggesting  certain  proceedings 
and  forbidding  others,  a«rting  as  referees  in  all  quan-els  be- 
tween state  and  state,  giving  their  decisions  in  the  name  of 
Borne,  and  threatening  her  vengeance  on  the  recalcitrant. 
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31.  The  suhjuyation  of  the  eiicmiea  of  Rome  was  al- 
ways followed  by  a  tendency  on  lier  part  to  quarrel  with 
Treatment  of  ^'^^  friends.  Her  friends  were  maintained  and 
pei^gamna  ttud  strengthened  merely  as   counterpoises  to  some 

foe ;  and  when  the  foe  ceased  to  exist  or  to  be 
formidable,  the  friends  were  no  longer  needed.  Thus  the 
fall  of  Macedonia  and  complete  prostration  of  Greece  pro- 
duced an  immediate  coolness  between  Rome  and  her  chief 
Eastern  allies,  Pergamus  and  Rhodes. 

The  stntement  that  Eumenea  liad  thoughts  of  joining  Poi'sens  against 
Rome,  smU  even  entered  into  negotiatioUB  with  him,  seems  quite  unworthy 
of  credit.  The  coolness  ceitainly  began  with  Home,  and  arose  from  her  no 
longer  needing  Eumenes,  Hence  her  intrigaea  with  his  brother  Attains,  b-c 
167;  herr^ection  of  his  request  for  CEnus  find  Haroneia;  her  reibsal  to  nd- 
mit  him  to  an  .audience,  n.  c.  166 ;  and  her  grant  of  independence  1o  Pam- 
ph^ilia,  wMch  was  disputed  between  him  and  Aiitiochus. 

The  Bhodians  offended  Rome  by  on  offer  to  mediate  between  her  and  Pe:'- 
sens,  B.C.  168 ;  but  there  is  reason  to  beheye  that  the  Roman  consul  himself 
urged  them  t«  moke  the  offer.  Having  feUen  into  the  trap,  they  were  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  all  their  possessions  npon  the  main-land,  by  sei'ious  inlev- 
ferences  with  thdr  trade,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  fiee  port  at  Delos, 
which  greatly  diminished  tlieir  commercial  gains. 

32.  The  vast  prestige  which  Rome  acquired  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Pydna  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
interiteroiiee  able  in  the  Same  year  to  deprive  Antioehns  Epiph- 
a^dBBjpir'"  ^"^^  "^^  ^^'^  fruits  of  all  his  Egyptian  successes, 
B.o.  lus.  |jy  a  mere  command  haughtily  issued  by  her  com- 
missioner, Popillius.  (See  pp.  256,278.)  Antioehns  with- 
drew from  Egypt  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  conquering 
it;  and  even  relinquished  tho  island  of  Cyprus  to  his  antag- 
onist, Rome  allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  possession  of 
Ccel^-Syria  and  Palestine. 

33.  The  pacification  of  the  East  was  followed  by  another 
of  those  pauses  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  history 
unim  oiiiint  ^^  *^^  Roman  Republic,  after  a  great  effort  has 
wars  from       been  made  and  a  great  success  attained,  when 

tho  government  appears  to  have  been  undecided 
as  to  its  next  step.  Eighteen  years  intervene  between  the 
close  of  the  Third  Macedonian  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Third  Punic  Wai- — eighteen  years,  during  which  Rome 
was  engaged  in  no  contest  of  the  least  importance,  unless  it 
were  that  which  continued  t-o  be  waged  in  Spain  against  the 
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l-usitanians  and  a  few  otber  native  tribes.  Slie  did  not,  in- 
deed, ever  cease  to  push  her  dominion  in  some  quarter.  In 
the  intervals  between  her  great  wars,  she  almost  always 
prosecuted  some  petty  quarrels ;  and  tbis  was  the  case  in 
the  intei-val  between  ac.  168  and  150,  when  she  carried  on 
hostilities  with  several  insignificant  peoples,  as  the  Celtic 
tribes,  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  the  Ligurians  of  the  tract  bor- 
dering on  Nicsea  (Nice)  and  Antipolis  (Aatibes),  the  "Dalma- 
tians, the  Coi-sieans,  and  othere. 

Important  successes  of  C.  Snlpicius  GaUuB  against  the  Eastern  Ligurians 
and  of  his  colleague  M.  Clandius  Marcellus  against  the  Celts  in  the  Alps, 
n.c.  166.  War  in  Corsica,  B.C.  163  to  162.  Wni"  with  the  Dalmaljaits, 
B.C.  166  to  155.  War  with  the  Western  Ligurians,  b.c.  164.  War  with 
the  Celnbei'ians  and  Lusltanians,  h.c.  153  to  150. 

34.  But  tbe  time  came  when  the  government  was  no 
longer  content  with  these  petty  and  trivial  enterprises.  Af- 
chnnse  of  *^''  eighteen  years  of  in-esolution,  it  was  decided 
policy.  i)c-  to  take  important  mattera  in  hand — to  remove 
to  eitend  [he  oiit  of  the  Way  the  city  which,  however  reduced, 
empire.  ^^^  ^^.^jj  ^^j^.  ^^  ^^  Rome's  sole  rival  in  the  West- 

ern world,  and  to  assume  the  actual  government  of  a  new 
dependency  in  a  new  continent.  The  determination  to  de- 
stroy Carthage  and  to  form  Africa  into  a  province,  was  in 
no  way  forced  upon  Rome  by  circumstances,  but  was  de- 
cided upon  after  abundant,  deliberation  by  the  predominant 
party  in  the  state,  as  the  course  best  calculated  to  advance 
Roman  interests.  The  grounds  of  quaiTel  with  Carthage 
were  miserably  insufficient ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger 
was  probably  never  exerted  in  a  gi-osser  or  more  revolting 
form,  than  when  Rome  required  that  Carthage,  which  had 
observed,  and  more  than  observed,  every  obligation  whereto 
she  was  bound  in  treaty,  should  nevertheless,  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  Rome,  cease  to  exist.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  idea  of  a  political  suicide  would  appi-ove  itself  to 
the  Carthaginian  government.  But  less  than  this  would  not 
content  Rome,  which,  having  first  secured  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  inclination  of  her  adversaiy  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  peace,  revealed  finally  a  requirement  that  could  not 
be  accepted  without  war. 

85.  The  Third  Punic  War  lasted  four  yeai-s — from  b.c.  149 
to  146  inclusive.     It  was  a  struggle  into  which  Carthago  en- 
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teved.  purely  from  a  feeling  of  desjiair,  because 
WBc,B.n.i49-  the  terma  offered  to  her — the  destruction  of  the 
Hon  of '^1-  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  people  to  an  inland 
'^"  situation — were  such  that  deatli  seemed  pvefera- 

ble  to  them.  The  resistance  made  was  gallant  and  prolong- 
ed, though  at  no  time  was  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Carthage  was  without  ships,  without  allies,  almost 
without  arms,  since  she  had  recently  suvrendei-ed  ai-mor  and 
weapons  for  200,000  men.  Yet  she  maintained  the  unequal 
fight  for  four  years,  exhibiting  a  valor  and  an  inventiveness 
worthy  of  her  best  days.  At  length,  in  b.c.  146,  the  Romans 
under  Scipio  iEmilianus,  foi-ced  their  way  into  the  town, 
took  it  almost  house  by  house,  £red  it  in  all  directions,  and 
ended  by  levelling  it  with  the  ground.  The  Carthaginian 
territory  was  then  made  into  the  "  province  "  of  "Africa ;"  a 
land-tax  and  poll-tax  were  imposed;  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  TJtica, 

The  utter  destruction  of  Carthage  was  parallel  ta  that  of  Voii  in  b.  c.  393, 
of  Corinth  in  the  same  year  with  Carthage,  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.i>.  70.  Roma 
was  nnwilling  that  tJiere  shonlfl  anjnivhere  exist  a  city  which  could  be  viewed 
as  rivaUing  her  In  size,  wealth,  or  splendor.  It  is  impossible  that  she  could 
hare  really  feared  any  thing  fram  the  power  of  Caithage. 

36,  During  the  continuance  of  the  Carthaginian  War, 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  which  enabled 
MscedoDiou  Rome  to  pursue  in  that  quarter  also  the  new  pol- 
wnrs.  mmc-  icy  of  annexation  and  absorption.  A  pretender, 
AchSabcTOme  '^^^  gave  Out  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus, 
"provinces."  i-aised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Macedonia,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  b.c.  149,  and  invaded 
The8saly,but  was  in  the  following  year  himself  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Metellns,  The  opportunity  was  at  once 
taken  of  reducing  Macedonia  into  the  form  of  a  "province." 
At  the  same  time,  without  even  any  tolerable  pretext,  a 
quarrel  was  picked  with  the  Achsean  League,  b.c.  148,  which 
was  i-equired  to  dissolve  itself.  A  brief  war  followed  (see 
p.  814),  which  was  terminated  by  Mummius,  who  plundered 
and  destroyed  Corinth,  b.c.  146.  Achsea  was  then  practical- 
ly added  to  the  empire,  though  she  was  still  allowed  for 
some  yeai-s  to  amuse  hei-self  with  some  of  the  old  forms  of 
freedom,  from  which  all  vital  force  had  departed. 

31.  But,  while  Rome  was  thus  extending  herself  in  the 
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South  and  in  the  East,  and  adding  new  provinces  to  her  em- 
War  Id  Spain,  pir^i  vi  her  oM  provinces  of  the  Weat  her  author- 
B.o.Mfi-ilis.  jjy  ^j^g  fiercely  disputed;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  she  maintained  herself  in  possession. 
The  native  tribes  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  brave  and 
freedom-loving ;  their  country  was  strong  and  easy  of  de- 
fense; and  Ronae  found  It  almost  impossible  to  subjugate 
them.  The  Roman  dominion  had  indeed  never  yet  been  es- 
tablished in  the  more  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
country,  which  were  held  by  the  Lnsitani,  the  Gatl£eci,  the 
VaccEei,  and  the  Cantabri;  and  a  perpetual  border  war  was 
consequently  maintained,  in  which  the  Koman  annies  were 
frequently  worsted.  The  gallantry  and  high  spirit  of  the 
natives  was  especially  shown  from  b.c.  149  to  140  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Lusitanian,  Viriathus;  and  again  fi-om  b,c. 
143  to  133,  in  the  couree  of  the  desperate  resistance  offered 
to  the  Roman  arms  by  the  Numantiaiis.  Rome  was  una- 
ble to  overcome  either  enemy  without  having  recourae  to 
treachery. 

Details  of  the  Wae  is  Spain,  from  n.a  149  to  133.  The  Lusitani  in- 
vnda  Turilitanin,  B.O.  1*9.  Virinthas,  being  made  general,  extiicates  item 
from  a  perilous  position,  and  defeoDs  the  pijetor  Yetilius.  For  five  years 
(B.C.  149  to  145)  he  continuea  the  struggle  with  uniform  Bnoeess.  In  cc. 
146,  the  consul  Fabias  Maximus  .Smiliitnns,  nnderCakes  the  war  and  defeats 
Mm  ;  bat  he  gains  over  most  of  the  Celtibenaus  and  becomes  more  powerful 
than  ever.  In  b.c.  143,  Viriathus  was  first  defeated  by,  and  then  Tictorions 
over,  Servilianus,  the  adoplfid  brother  of  jEmiKanus,  after  which  he  obtained 
a  peace  on  fiiir  terras,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  b.c.  141.  This 
peacel  however,  tbe  Romans  broke  in  the  ensning  year,  b.c,  140,  when  the 
conaul  Serviliua  Ciepio  first  attacked  Viriathus  with  his  troops  and  then  pro- 
Cflu-ed  his  assassination.  The  Lnsitani,  upon  this,  submitted ;  but  the  Nu- 
mantians,  who  had  the  year  before  completely  defeated  the  consul  Q.  Pom- 
peias,  continued  the  struggle  with  success,  gaining  viclwies  over  (he  pro-con- 
snl  Popillius,  in  B.C.  138,  and  over  the  eonsnl  HofltJIius  Maneinus,  in  B.C. 
137.  On  the  second  of  these  occasions  a  peace  was  made,  which  saved  a 
Eomsn  aimy  of  20,000  men.  But,  as  after  the  Caudine  Forks,  Eome  repu- 
diated her  engagements.  War  was  renewed  in  u.c.  136,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, the  pi'o-consal  Lepidas  suflking  a  severe  defeat.  Calpumius  Piso,  in 
B.a  136,  effected  nothing.  At  last,  in  b.c,  13i,  the  war  was  undertaken  by 
Scipio  Airicanns  .ffimilianus,  who  so  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Eoman 
forees,  that  in  the  foUowing  year,  b.c.  133,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end  by  starving  oat  tlie  Numantians,  who  fired  their  city  and  then  slew 
themselves,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonians, 

3S,  While  the  fteedom-loviug  tribes  of  the  West  showed 
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so  much  reluctaiiCG  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the 
Romoinher-  hands ofRome,!!!  the  East  her  dominion  received 
(foraofPerai.  ^  large  extension  by  the  voluntary  act  of  one  of 
111113,  B.0.1S1,  ijer  allies.  Attalus  IH.,  Icing  of  Pergaraus,  who 
held  nnder  his  sovereignty  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  found  at  his  death  (kc  133)  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
by  will  to  the  Roman  people.  This  strange  legacy  was,  as 
was  natural,  disputed  by  the  expectant  heir,  Ariatonicus,  bas- 
tard son  of  Attalus,  and  was  afterwards  denied  by  Mithrida- 
tea  Y, ;  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for  calling  it  in  question. 
Rome  had  no  doubt  intrigued  to  obtain  the  cession,  and  con- 
sequently she  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  A  short  war 
with  Aristonicus  (b.c.  133  to  130)  gave  the  Romans  full  pos- 
session of  the  ten'itory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
formed  into  a  province;  Phrygia  Major  being,  however,  de- 
tached, and  ceded  to  Mithridates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus,  who 
had  assisted  Rome  in  the  brief  struggle. 

The  tei'dtoiy  of  ICome  et  this  time  included,  besides  all  Italy  tip  to  the 
Alps,  the  " provinces" (pro«iBe!(B=p™iraWeB(!'(B,L  e.,  "cares "or  "charges") 
^  of  Hispania  Ulterior  and  Hiapania  Citerior,  of  Africa  (the  old 

tem  ol  "ptov-  territflry  of  Carthage),  of  Sicily,  and  of  Sardinia  and  Coi'sioa, 
lendencv'*  '"  '^^  West ;  and  in  the  Eaet^  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia, 
or  the  absorbed  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Fergamue.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  and  Liguria  were  also  "  pi-ovinces. "  Each  province  was  adminis- 
tered hv  a  fiovemor,  who  was  either  a  "pro-consnl," a  "pnetor,"  or  a  "pro- 
prietor." These  governors  received  no  stipend,  btit  were  entitled  to  certain 
contributions  from  the  provincials  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
court,  and  might  also  receive  volnntaij  gifls — two  feitile  sources  of  abuse 
and  misgovemment.  Their  suite  or  court  (cohors)  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  of  quiestors,  of  secretaries,  notaries,  lictoi's,  augurs,  public  criei^  etc. 
They  had  at  once  the  chief  dvil  authority  and  the  military  command  in 
their  provinces.  They  were  irremovable  during  their  term  of  office,  which 
might  be  prolonged  from  year  to  year;  nor  could  imy  complaint  be  brought 
against  them  till  their  office  was  at  an  end.  If  serious  complaints  were  then 
made,  they  could  be  brought  to  trial,  either  criminally  before  the  people,  or 
by  civil  action  before  judges  chosen  from  among  the  senators.  In  neither 
case,  hovrever,  was  thei'e  much  chance  of  condemnation ;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  condemnation  could  be  nothing  but  a  fine,  which  was  easily  paid  by  the 
extortionate  governor,  who  would  often  remain  after  it  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  Eome.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  must  have  been  grievously  oppress- 
ive to  the  provincials,  and  fearfully  corruptive  of  public  morals  at  Borne. 

39,  The  internal  changes  in  the  Roman  government  dur- 
ing the  period  here  under  consideration  were  gentle,  grad- 
ual, .'jnd  for  the  most  part  informal ;  but  they  .imounted  in 
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Change!  1q  Course  of  time  to  a  sensible  atid  far  from  unimpor- 
uie  Roman  ■  tant  modification.  The  loDg  struggle  between 
atihiHiime  the  Pati'ician  and  Plebeian  orders  was  termina- 
gra  ua .  ^^^  ^^  ^^-^^  Genuclan  revolution ;  and,  the  chief 
Plebeian  families  being  now  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Patri- 
cians, a  united  nobility  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  con- 
fronting and  confi'onted  by  a  proletariate,  mth  only  a  rather 
email  and  not  very  active  middle  class  intervening  between 
them.  The  proletariate,  however,  was  in  part  amenable  to 
the  nobility,  being  composed  of  pereons  who  were  its  Cli- 
ents; and  it  Tvas  not  difficult  to  keep  the  remaining  mem- 
bei-s  in  good-humor  by  bestowing  upon  them  from  time  to 
time  allotments  of  land  in  the  conquered  tei-ritories.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  proletariate  was,  during  this 
period,  at  the  heck  and  call  of  the  nobles,  while  the  only  op- 
position which  caused  them  anxiety  was  that  of  the  middle 
class — Italian  farmers  principally — who,  supported  by  some 
of  the  less  distinguished  Plebeian  "  houses,"  formed  an  "  op- 
position," which  was  sometimes  formidable. 

40.  It  was  the  object  of  the  nobles,  (l)  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Senate  as  compared  with  the  "  eomitia ;"  and 
Exnitaiiouof  (2)  to  bring  the  "eomitia"  themselves  under  ar- 
ihesenaie,  jatocratio  influence.  The  exaltation  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  effected  very  gradually.  The  more  important  for- 
eign affairs  became — and  every  thing  was  foreij:;n  out  of  Ita- 
ly— the  gi-eater  gi-ew  to  be  the  power  of  the  Senate,  which 
settled  all  anch  matters  withont  reference  to  the  "  eomitia." 
And,  with  respect  to  home  affairs,  the  more  widely  the  fran- 
chise was  extended  (and  it  reached  through  the  Momaii  col- 
onies to  very  remote  parte  of  Italy),  the  more  numerous  and 
varied  the  elements  that  were  admitted  to  it,  the  less  were 
the  "  eomitia"  possessed  of  any  distinct  and  positive  will, 
and  the  more  easy  did  it  become  to  manipulate  and  manage 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  people  stood  and  assented  to  all  pro- 
posals made  by  the  magistrates.  They  were  too  widely 
scattered  over  the  territory  to  be  instmcted  beforehand,  too 
numerous  to  be  addressed  effectively  at  the  time  of  voting — 
besides  which,  no  one  but  the  presiding  magistrate  had  the 
right  of  addressing  them. 

41.  To  bring  the  "eomitia"  more  completely  under  the 
hands  of  the  goverament,  the  vast  bodies  of  freedmen,  who 
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Corruption  of  Constituted  at  this  time  tho  chief  portion  of  the 
i]ie"comUia."  retainers  (dientes)  of  each  noble  house,  were  con- 
tinually admitted  to  the  franchise,  either  by  a  positive  en- 
actment, as  in  B.C.  240,  or  by  the  carelessness  or  collusion  of 
the  censors,  who  every  five  yeai's  made  out  anew  the  roll  of 
the  citizens.  The  lower  classes  of  the  independent  voters 
were  also  systematically  corrupted  by  the  practice  of  lar- 
gesses, especially  distributions  of  corn,  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  games  at  the  private  cost  of  the  magistrates,  who  curried 
favor  with  the  votei-s  by  the  splendor  and  expense  of  their 
shows.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
nobles  over,  the  centuries  that  the  change  was  made  by 
which  each  of  the  five  classes  was  assigned  an  equal  number 
of  votes;  ibr  the  wealthier  citizens  not  within  the  nohlo 
class  were  at  this  time  the  most  independent  and  the  most 
likely  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  government. 

42.  Still,  no  hard-and-fast  line  was  drawn  between  the  no- 
bles and  the  rest  of  the  community,  no  barrier  which  could 
Komefciis  not  be  overstepped.  A  family  became  noble 
Serttie''ruie'or'  through  its  members  obtaining  any  of  the  high 
a  ciiqae.  oflices  of  the  State,  and  through  its  thus  having 
"images  of  ancestors"  to  show.  And  legally  the  highest 
office  was  open  to  every  citizen.  Practically,  however,  the 
chief  offices  came  to  be  confined  almost  to  a  clique.  This 
was  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  absolute  need  of  great 
wealth  for  certain  offices,  as  especially  the  aedileship,  and  to 
the  law  (passed  in  B.C.  180)  by  which  a  regular  rotation  of 
offices  was  fixed,  and  no  one  could  reach  the  higher  till  he 
had  first  served  the  lower.  But,  beyond  this,  it  is  evident 
that  after  a  time  a  thoroughly  exclusive  spirit  gi-ew  up ;  and 
all  the  influence  of  the  nobles  over  the  "comitia"  was  ex- 
erted to  keep  out  of  high  office  every  "new  man" — every 
one,  that  is,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  naiTOw  list  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  "houses"  who  considered  it  their  right  to  rule 
the  commonwealth. 

See  the  work  of  Ktiperii,  Sletniaala  gentium  Romananim.  Gbttingen, 
1795;  8vo. 

43.  The  attempts  of  the  "opposition"  (see  §  39)  werelim- 
wcakandnav-  ited  to  two  tinds  of  cfi'orts.  First,  they  vainly 
Sb'''^^-  wasted  their  strength  in  noble  but  futile  efforts 
"°°-"  to  check  the  spread  of  luxury  and  corniption,  in- 
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■eluding  however  uudei'  those  harah  names  much  that  modern 
society  ■would  regard  as  proper  civilization  and  refinement. 
Secondly,  they  now  and  then  succeeded  by  determined  ex- 
ertions in  raising  to  high  ofSce  a  "new  man" — a  Porciua 
Cato,  or  a  C,  Flarainius — who  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
nobles  dui-ing  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  but  rarely  effect- 
ed any  political  change  of  importance.  Altogether,  the  "  op- 
position" seems  fairly  taxable  with  naiTow  views  and  an  in- 
ability to  grapple  with  the  diiBculties  of  the  situation.  The 
age  was  one  of  "political  mediocrities."  Intent  onpni-sning 
their  career  of  conquest  abroad,  the  Roman  people  eared 
little  and  thought  little  of  affaii-s  at  home.  The  State  drift- 
ed into  difficnlties,  which  were  unperceived  and  unsuspect- 
ed,till  they  suddenly  declared  themselves  with  startling  vio- 
lence at  the  epoch  whereat  we  have  now  arrived. 

By  far  the  best  account  of  the  internal  condition  of  Rome  at  this  period, 
which  has  heeu  sti'angely  neglected  by  most  writers  of  Roman  history,  will  be 
found  in  the  BSrmsche  Geschickte  of  Mommsek,  boot  iii. ,  chaps,  xi.  and  xii. 

FIFTH   PEBIOD. 

From  the  Commemement  of  iittemal  Troubles  «ader  the  Gracchi  to  the 

Estahlishnient  of  ike  Empire  wader  Afu/mtus,  B.C.  13S  to  A.D.  80. 

SouBCBs.  The  coiitinnons  histories  of  this  period,  composed  by  ancient 
writers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  if  wo  except  mere  sketches  and  epitomes, 
are  all  lost  For  the  earlier  portion  of  it — B.C.  133  to  70 — onr  materials  nee 
especially  scanty.  PujTAfiCH,  in  hie  Lives  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Mariss,  Sylla, 
LacuUm,  Crassm,  and  Serlorias,  and  Appiah,  De  Beilis  Cisilibas,  are  the 
chief  antborities ;  to  which  may  be  added  Salldst'b  Jsgtrtha,  a  brilliant 
and  valnable  monograph,  together  with  a  ftw  fragments  of  his  Histories.  In 
this  comparative  scarcity  of  sonrces,  even  the  brief  eompendiam  of  the  prgn- 
diced  PATBKcnLns,  and  the  Epitomes  of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  Livr, 
come  to  hare  an  importance.  From  about  B.C.  70,  there  is  an  improvement 
both  in  Ibe  amount  an^  in  the  character  of  the  extant  materials.  Appiaa 
coBtinues  to  be  of  service,  aa  also  does  Plutarch  in  hia  Lives  of  Cicero,  Pom- 
pey,  Jvlins  Casar,  Colo  the  younger.  Brains,  and  Anionim;  while  we  obtaiti, 
ia  addition,  abundant  information  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  fii^t,  from  the 
contemporary  beeches  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  and  then  fl'om  the  Commenta- 
ries of  C^SiB  and  Hirtius.  The  continuous  narrative  of  Dio  Cahsiub  be- 
^ns  also  from  the  year  B.C.  69 ;  the  Catiline  of  SiLirsT  belongs  to  the 
years  e.c.  66  to  63 ;  and  Stibtohius's  Lives  of  JiJiss  and  Octavias  fall,  the 
one  entirely,  the  other  partially,  within  the  date  which  terminates  the  period. 

Among  modern  works  wholly  or  specially  devoted  to  this  period  of  Roman 
History  may  be  mentioned— 

De  BrOSseb,  Histoire  de  la  Ri!p«bliq«e  Eumaine  dans  le  ours  dv,  liitos 
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Steele.  Dijon,  1777;  3  vols.  4to.  (Translated  into  German,  with  addi- 
tions, by  SCHJ.BOTEB,  in  1790.) 

Long,  G.,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.  London,  1864 ;  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  ^^areful  collection  of  facts,  embi'acing  nn  unusuidly  small  amount  of  theo- 
jy,  (This  work  belongs  in  part  to  the  preceding  period ;  since  it  commences 
with  the  history  of  B.C.  154,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  in  Spnin 
with  Tiriathue  and  the  Numiuitifuis,  and  of  the  contemporary  civil  history.) 

Dbdiuhn',  W.,  Geschkhle  Boms  in  seinem  Vehergange  von  der  R^-ablii: 
lur  Mostirehie,     Konigsbei^  1834-44 ;  6.  vols.  8yo. 

Jji-Vtla.,  Die  Gracehes  uad  ihre  Zeil;  Hamburg,  1854  ,  Svo;  and  the 
same  author's  Cunteliin  Salla,  eine  BiograpMe;  Hambuij;,  1855  ;  8vo. 

NilzacB,  K.  W. ,  LHe  Gracchen  nnd  ihre  Vorg&nger.     Berlin,  1847 ;  Svo. 

1,  All  epoch  is  now  reached  at  which  the  foreign  wars 
of  Rome  become  few  and  unimpoi-tant,  while  the  internal 
Genern]  char-  affaire  of  the  State  have  once  more  a  grave  and 
pet^."5?me  absorbing  interest.  Civil  troubles  and  commo- 
anddietiirS'^  tions  follow  one  another  with  great  rapidity; 
ance.  and  finally  we  come  to  a  period  when  the  arms 

of  the  Romans  are  tunied  against  themselves,  and  the  con- 
queroi-s  of  the  world  engage  in  civil  wars  of  extraovdinaiy 
violence.  The  origin  of  these  disturbances  is  to  be  found  in 
the  gulf  which  had  been  gradually  forming  and  widening 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  noblee  and  the  proletari- 
ate. For  a  long  series  of  years,  fi'om  the  tennination  of  the 
Second  Samnite  War  to  the  final  settlement  of  Northern 
Italy  {b.c.  303  to  111),  the  pressure  of  poverty  had  been 
continually  kept  down  and  alleviated,  partly  by  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  which  decimated  the  population  and 
so  relieved  the  labor-market,  partly  by  distribntions  of  plun- 
der, and,  above  all,  by  ^signations  of  lands.  But  the  last 
Italian  colony  was  sent  out  in  b.c.  177;  and  a  new  genera- 
tion had  now  grown  up  which  had  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected any  such  relief  The  lands  of  Italy  were  all  occu- 
pied; no  nation  within  ita  borders  remained  to  be  conquer- 
ed ;  and  settlements  beyond  the  seas  possessed  for  the  oi'- 
dinary  Roman  citizen  few  attractions.  As  the  wars  came 
to  be  less  constant  and  less  sanguinary,  the  population  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  no  vent  was  provided  for  the  new- 
comers. The  labor-market  was  overcrowded;  it  became 
difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  obtaui  a  living ;  and  those  dan- 
gers arose  which  such  a  condition  of  things  is  sure  to  bring 
upon  a  State. 
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The  number  of  adult  male  lioman  citizens,  which  was  but  369,015  in  n,c. 
173,  had  increased  to  above  3a0,000  by  b.o.  136,  and  in  b.c.  125  stood  at 
390,736.  In  B.C.  114  it  was  394,336,  and  in  B.C.  8G,  after  the  admission 
of  the  Ilaliiuis,  it  was  463,000. 

2,  The  State  of  affairs  wouM  have  been  very  different, 
)iad  the  Licioian  law  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
Contrast  of  ^^^^  labov  been  enforced  against  the  occupiers  of 
uoor'%ffl?-  *^^  public  domaia  This  domain,  which  had 
em^ojmeDt  now  become  extremely  large  (see  p.  426),  had, 
ou  tbe  Swte  naturally  enough,  been  occupied  by  the  capital- 
laudB.  -gj^  (which  sraa  nearly  identical  with  the  gov- 

erning) class,  who  had  at  the  time  seemed  to  compensate 
fairly  the  non-capitalista  by  extremely  liberal  allotments  of 
small  plots  of  ground  in  absolute  property.  But,  while  the 
poorer  classes  increased  in  number,  the  richer  were  station- 
ary, or  even  dwindled.  Old  "  houses "  became  extinct, 
while  new  "  houses  "  only  with  great  dilEculty  pushed  them- 
selves into  the  ruling  order.  Thei-e  were  no  means  of  ob- 
taining much  wealth  at  Rome  except  by  the  occupation  of 
domain  lands  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  fanning  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  by  the  government  of  the  provinces.  But  these 
sources  of  wealth  were,  all  of  them,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
iTiling  class,  who  assigned  them,  almost  witliout  exception, 
to  members  of  their  own  families.  Thus  the  wealthy  were 
continually  becoming  more  wealthy,  while  the  poor  grew 
poorer.  There  was  no  appreciable  introduction  of  new 
blood  into  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  The  domain  land 
was  in  b.c.  133  engrossed  by  the  members  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  Roman  "houses"  and  by  a  certain  number  of  rich  Ital- 
ians, of  whom  the  former  had  grown  to  be  enormously 
wealthy  by  inheritance,  intermarriages,  and  the  monopoly 
of  goverament  employments.  The  "modus  agrorum"  es- 
tablished by  Licinias  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  at  least 
into  disuse;  and  several  thousand  "jugera"  were  probably 
often  held  by  a  single  man.  Still,  in  all  this  there  would 
have  been  no  very  great  hardship,  had  the  domain  land  been 
cultivated  by  the  free  labor  of  Roman  citizens,  either  wholly 
or  jn  any  decent  proportion.  In  that  case,  the  noble  "  pos- 
sessor" must  have  conveyed  to  his  estate,  in  whatever  part 
of  Italy  it  was  situated,  a  body  of  poor  Roman  freemen,  who 
would  have  formed  a  sort  of  colony  upon  his  land,  and  would 
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have  only  differed  from  other  oolomsts  in  wortlng  for  wages 
instead  of  cultivating  on  their  own  account.  The  Roman 
laboi'-inarket  would  have  been  relieved,  and  no  danger  would 
have  threatened  the  State  from  its  lower  orders.  But  it 
seemed  to  the  "possessor"  more  economical  and  more  con- 
venient to  cultivate  his  land  hy  means  of  slaves,  which  the 
nnmeroue  ware  of  the  times,  together  with  the  regular  slave- 
trade,  had  made  cheap.  The  Licinian  enactment  was  there- 
fore very  early  set  at  naught ;  and  it  waa  not  enforeed.  Ev- 
erywhere over  Italy  the  public  domain  was  cultivated  by 
gangs  of  slaves. 

3.  Among  the  more  wise  and  patriotic  of  the  Romans  it 
had  long  been  seen  that  this  state  of  things  was  fi'aught 
AmitahanBion  with  peril.  At  Rome  a  proletariate  daily  becom- 
theltata'^iS  ing  poorer  and  more  unwieldy,  content  hitherto 
p^i^'GraS.'  '"*  ^^  ^^  tfis  ^^'^^  ^""^  *^^11  '^^  *'^^  nobles,  but  if  it 
fora-^'hiB^  once  grew  to  be  hungry  and  hopeless,  then  most 
i»wa.  dangerous — in  Italy  a  vi^t  slave  population,  com- 

posed largely  of  those  who  had  known  liberty  and  wei-e  not 
deficient  in  intelligence,  harshly  treated  and  without  any  at- 
tachment to  its  masters,  which  might  be  expected  on  any  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  rise  and  fight  despei-ately  for  freedom 
— the  government,  if  an  outbreak  occurred,  dependent  on  the 
swords  of  the  soldiers,  who  might  largely  sympathize  with 
the  poorer  classes,  from  which  they  were  ia  gi-eat  measure 
taken — such  a  combination  boded  ill  for  peace,  and  claimed 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  pretended  to  the  name 
of  statesmen.  Unhappily,  at  Rome,  statesmen  were  "few 
and  far  between;"  yet, about  rc.  140,Lselius  (the  friend  of 
Scipio)  had  recognized  the  peril  of  the  situation,  and  had 
proposed  some  fresh  agi-arian  enactments  as  a  i-emedy,  but 
had  been  frightened  from  his  purpose  by  the  opposition 
which  the  nobles  threatened.  Matters  went  on  in  the  old 
groove  till  B.C.  133,  when  at  length  a  tribune  of  the  Plehs, 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  by  name,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
noblest  Plebeian  houses,  came  forward  with  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions which  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress among  the  Roman  citizens,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
general  condition  of  Italy  by  the  substitution  of  free  cultiva- 
tors of  the  small  yeoman  class  for  the  gangs  of  disaffected 
slaves  who  were  now  spread  over  the  country.     The  exact 
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measures  which  he  proposed  wei'e,  (l)  The  revival  of  the  ob- 
solete law  of  Licinius,  fixing  the  amount  of  domain  land 
which  a  man  might  legally  occupy  at  500  jugera,  with  the 
modification  that  he  might  hold  also  250  jugera  for  each  of 
his  uneraaucipated  adult  sons;  (2)  The  appointment  of  a 
standing  commission  of  three  members  to  enforce  the  law; 
(3)  The  division  among  the  poorer  citizens  of  the  State  lands 
which  would  by  the  operation  of  the  first  provision  become 
vacant ;  (4)  The  compensation  of  the  posaessorea  on  account 
of  their  losses  from  improvements  made  on  the  lands  which 
they  relinquished  by  the  assignment  to  them  of  the  portions 
of  land  which  they  legally  retained  in  absolute  ownership ;. 
and  (5)  The  proviso  that  the  new  allotments,  when  once 
made,  should  be  inalienable. 

There  is  no  I'etiKon  to  believe  that  Gracchas  was  actuated  by  any  but  pure 
and  patriotic  modi-es.  The  sei'vile  ivar  vrhich  was  ra^ttg  in  Sicily  (b.c.  131 
to  132)  indicated  a  danger  which  might  at  any  moment  extend  to  Italy,  and 
which  did  in  fact  show  itself  in  places,  as  particularly  at  Minturn^  and  Sinu- 
essa.  And  some  poor-law  or  other,  Bome  legnl  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress  at,  Rome,  was  a  State  necessi^. 

4.  The  propositions  of  Gracchus  were  intensely  disagreea- 
ble to  the  bnlk  of  the  nobility  and  to  a  certain  number  of 
His  laws  op-  t.he  richer  Italians,  who  had,  legally  or  illegally, 
raeMd''B  a  become  occupiers  of  the  domain  to  an  extent  be- 
1B3.  yond  that  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  as 
the  limit.  Naturally  therefore  his  laws  were  opposed.  Tlio 
opposition  was  led  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  tribune 
Octavius,  who  by  his  veto  prevented  the  vote  of  the  tribes 
from  being  taken.  An  unseemly  contention  followed,  which 
Gracchus,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  cause,  termi- 
nated by  proposing  to  the  tribes,  and  carrying,  the  deposition 
of  his  advei-sary.  The  laws  were  then  passed,  a  commission 
was  appointed  (Gracchus,  his  brother  Gains,  and  Ap.  Clandi- 
us,  his  fathei'-in-law),  and  the  work  of  resumption  and  distri- 
bution commenced. 

5.  But  it  was  more  easy  to  initiate  than  to  carry  out  a 
measure  of  such  extent   and   complication,  and  one   that 

aroused  such  fierce  passions,  as  that  which  the 

bold  tribune  had  taken  in  hand.    As  he  advanced 

in  his  work  his  popnlarity  waned.     His  adversaries   took 

heart;  and,  to  secure  himself  and  his  cause,  he  was  forced  to 
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propose  fresh  laws  of  a  more  and  more  I'ei'oltitionary  char- 
acter. The  propositions  which  he  made,  and  his  conduct  ia 
endeavoring  to  secure  his  re-election,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying them,  goaded  his  enemies  to  fury;  and  the  Senate  it- 
self, with  Scipio  Wasica  at  its  head,  took  the  lead  in  a  violent 
attack  upon  hina  as  he  presided  in  the  Tribes,  and  murdered 
him  in  open  day  together  with  300  of  his  partisans. 

The  proposals  of  Gracchas  to  give  the  Equestrian  Oi^der  a  distinct  political 
Btatua,  by  confevring  on  it  the  rigbilo  fiiraislione-haifof  thejWi'ces,  hitherto 
taken  only  from  ihe  Senate,  to  grant  an  appeal. to  the  people  in  civil  causes, 
and  to  claim  for  the  people  the  entire  right  of  administ^rinstbenuwlj-gained 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  (besides  determining  the  disposiUon.of  the  treasure  in 
their  own  favor),  were  measures  of  ft  far  more  revolulionary  character  than 
his  Agrarian  Law,  which  was  less  severe  than  that  of  Licinius. 

6.  The  open  murder  of  a  tribune  of  the  Plebs  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  oifice  was  an  nnprecedeuted  act  in  Roman 
The  Agcarinn  h'Story  (for  the  assassination  of  Genuciue,  b.c, 
omG™^''  *'^>  ^^^  y>e^a  secret),  and  sufficiently  indicated 
chna  MtB  to  tbo  arrival  of  a  new  period,  when  the  old  respect 
ter  awhile  its  for  law  and  order  would  no  longer  hold  its 
SresuapeoTed,  ground,  and  the  State  would  become  a  prey  to 
B-aiss.  ^jjj,  vioigijt  and  the  unscrnpnlous.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  the  evil  deed  done;  recoiled  iipon  its  authors. 
Nasica,  denounced  as  a  murderer  on  ail  hands,  though  nn- 
prosecuted,  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  and  go  into  banishment. 
The  A^-arian  Commission  of  Gracchus  was  renewed,  and  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  labors.  Moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
democratic  leaders  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
Gracchus  would  have  secured  important  results  for  the  poor 
from  the  martyrdom  of  their  champion ;  but  the  arbitraiy 
conduct  of  the  new  commissioners,  Carbo  and  Flaccus,  dis- 
gusted the  moderate  party  at  Rome  and  large  immbers  of 
the  Italians ;  the  Senate  found  itself  strong  enough  to  quash 
the"  Commission  and  assign  the  execution  of  the  Sempronian 
Law  to  the  ordinary  executive,  the  consuls ;  and  finally, 
when,  by  the  assassination  of  the  yonnger  Africanus,  the 
democrats  had  put  themselves  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  it 
was  able  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  suspend  pi-oceedings  un- 
der the  law  altogether.  • 

7.  A  lull  in  the  storm  now  occurred — a  period  of  compar- 
ative tranquillity,  during  which  only  a  few  mutterings  were 
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Tranquillity  heard,  indicatioiia  to  the  wise  tha,t  all  was  not 
thetifli?S^^or^  over,  A  .claim  to  the  franchise  began  to  be 
tha  itniiaiiB.  ni^ed  by  the  Latins  and  Italians,  and  to  find  ad- 
vocates among  the  democratic  Romans,  wbo  thought  that  in 
the  accession  of  these  fresh  membera  to  the  tribes  they  saw 
a  means  of  more  effectually  controlling  the  Senate.  Q.  Fa- 
hius  Flaccus,  the  consul  of  b.c.  125,  fprmulited  these  claims 
into  a  law ;  but  the  Senate  contrived  to  tide  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  sending  him  upon  foreign  service.  The  revolt  of 
Revolt oi Fre.  the  disappointed  Fi^egell^  followed;  and  the 
geiic  bloody  vengeance  taken  on  the  unhappy  town 

frightened  the  Italians,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  into  silence. 
Meanwhile,  the  younger  Gracchus,  who  had  gone  as  qusestor 
into  Sardinia,  B.C,  126,  was  detained  there  by  the  Senate's 
orders  till  b.c.  124,  when  he  suddenly  returned  to  Rome  and 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate. 

Fettv  Wabs  op  this  Peeiod.  Revolt  of  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  B.C.  131. 
Revolt  pnt  down,  b.  c.  1 29.  War  in  Illyiia,  ibid.  Gnerrilla  War  in  Saitlinia, 
B.C.  126  to  134.  War  willi  the  SallLivii  (Ligtiriana)  fov  the  protection  of 
Massiliu,  b.c.  125  to  133.     Balearic  ides  conqneied  by  Metellua,  b.c.  123, 

8.  The  measures  of  C.  Gracchus  were  more  varied  and 
more  sweeping  than  those  of  his  elder  brother;  but  they 
Detiiocrnticre-  Were  cast  in  the  same  mould.  He  bad  the  same 
yoaSgerGrac-  two  objects  in  view — the  relief  of  the  poorer 
mnrdar^*  "o.  cJasses,  and  the  depression  of  the  power  of  the 
^^'-  Senate.    Like  his  brother,  be  fell  a  victim  to  his 

exertions  in  the  popnlar  cause ;  but  he  effected  more.  His 
elevation  of  the  Eijuestrian  Order,  and  his  system  of  corn-lai-- 
gesses — the  "Roman  poor-law,"  as  it  has  been  called — sur- 
vived him,  and  became  permanent  parts  of  tbe  constitution. 
To  him  is  also  attributable  the  extension  of  the  Roman  colo- 
nial system  into  the  provinces.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  part  to  play ;  and  he  was  want- 
ing in  the  tact  and  discretion  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  required.  Ttie  Senate,  being  far  more  than  his  match 
in  finesse  and  manceavi-e,  triumphed  over  him,  though  not 
without  once  more  having  recourse  to  violence,  and  staining 
the  streets  and  prisons  of  Rome  with  the  blood  of  above 
3000  of  her  citizens. 

MBAHUKBa  OP  THE  TOBNOBK  GRicOHBs.  I.  Renewal  of  his  brother's 
Agrarian  Lniv,  with  inoiliflcationa — viz.  (a)  A  diniinution  in  the  size  of  the 
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allotmenta ;  (i)  Tha  retention  of  the  allottees  in  the  position  of  possessore!  \iy 
the  proTiso  that  they  shonld  pay  an  annual  qnic-rent  to  tha  State ;  (o)  The 
rnqnitement  of  good  character  as  a  condition  in  all  clumiinls  of  alloCments ; 
(tf)  An  arrangement  ibr  settling  the  new  allottees,  or  at  any  rate  a  portioti 
of  diem,  in  colonies,  ac  Capua,  Tarentum,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere.  2.  Law 
requiiing  the  State  to  sell  com  at  a  loss  to  all  Raman  citizens  who  shonld 
apply  for  it,  unsound  in  principle  and  injuriotis  to  the  State  iu  practice,  but 
founded  on  the  old  precedent  of  ^milar  sales  iu  time  of  famine.  3.  Law  fix- 
ing the  minimam  of  age  for  enlistment  at  17,  and  requiring  the  State  to  fnr- 
nish  the  aoidiecs'  clothes,  i.  Law  transfeiTing  the  duty  of  fnraishing  juries 
(jiidices}  from  the  Senate  to  the  knights  (eqaites),  and  thereby  elevating  the 
knights  into  a  distinct  "  Order."  6.  Law  requiring  the  Senate  to  detennine 
the  considar  provinces  beforehand,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  eoneuls  themselves 
tn  decide  by  lot  or  agreement  which  province  each  shonld  administer.  G.  Law 
assigning  the  taxation  of  the  new  pw>vince  of  "Asia"  to  the  Roman  censors. 
7.  Law  assigning  the  management  of  the  public  wads  in  Italy  to  the  trib- 
unes of  the  Plebs.  And  8.  Proposal,  whidi  did  not  become  law,  to  extend 
the  Roman  franchise,  at  any  rate  to  all  the  Ijitin  colonies;  perhaps  to  all  free 
Italians.  This  last  proposition,  which  was  at  once  just  and  really  advanta- 
geous to  the  State,  lost  C  Gi'acchus  his  popularity  with  the  existing  votera ; 
and  the  Senate  then,  by  encouraging  the  tribune  Ltvius  Brusus  to  outbid 
him  in  popular  offers,  which  wae  never  intended  to  be  canied  out,  completed 
his  rnin.  When,  in  n.o.  121,  he  failed  to  obtain  his  re-election  to  the  trib- 
unate, the  aristocrats  knew  that  they  might  safely  sweep  himti'om  their  path. 
The  colony  sent,  at  the  instance  of  C.  Gracchus,  to  Carthage  in  B.C.  122, 
was  followed  by  another,  which  was  founded  at  AquEe  Sextiee  (Aix  in  Pro- 
vence) in  the  same  year,  and  by  a  third,  Narbo  Marcins  (Naibonne),  founded 
four  years  later,  s.c.  IIS,  on  the  coast  of  Ganl  where  it  approaches  Spain. 

9.  The  death  of  C  Gracchus  was  followed  within  a  short 
space  by  the  practical  repeal  of  his  Agrarian  law.    First  the 
.       proviso  that  the  allotments  made  under  it  should 
iflw  is  repeal-   1)6  inalienable  was  abrogated,  so  that  the  rich 
^  ■  might  recover  them  through  mortgage  or  pur- 

chase. Then  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  further  allot- 
ments ("  Lex  Boria"),  and  imposing  a  quit-rent  oa  all  "  pos- 
sessores,"  the  whole  amount  of  which  was  to  be  annually 
distributed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  Final- 
ly, by  the  "  Lex  Thoria,"  the  quit-rents  were  abolished,  and 
the  domain  land  in  the  hands  of  the  "  possessores  "  was  made 
over  to  them  absolutely. 

The  other  laws  of  C.  Gracchus,  except  those  which  weie  in  tlieir  nature 
temporary,  seem  to  have  remained  in  force  either  permanently  or  for  some 
considerable  tame.  The  "  Lex  Fmmentaria"  became  the  foundation  of  a 
r^ular  system.  That  with  respect  to  the  "jodices"  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  restored  the  right  of  furnishiLg  them  to  the  Senate,  n.c.  80. 
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The  History  of  the  Gvacehi  anci  ibeit  peiiod  1ms  been  a  fuvorite  subject 
for  historii^  monographs.  Besides  the  works  on  this  point  meotioaed  al>ove 
(  pp.  460,  '61),  the  readei'  may  consolt 

Hbgewiscb,  D.  H.,  GemJdchte  der  GraecMscheB  Unrahen.   Altona,  1801. 

Hbbbeb,  a,  H.  L.  ,  Geickkhte  der  biirfferlichen  Unruien  der  Gracchert  in 
his  Vermschte  hiatarische  Sckriften,  vol.  iii,     Giittingen,  1324. 

10.  The  twenty  years  from  b.o.  120  to  100  foraied  a  time 
of  comparative  internal  tranquillity.    Rome  during  this  pe- 
riod was  under  the  government  of  the  aristocrat- 

od.  Pr<^6B8  ioal  party,  which  directed  her  policy  and  filled  np 
o  corrap  oil.  ^^^^^  ^f  jj^^  h.igh  offices.  But  the  party  was  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  losing  ground.  The  corruption  of  the 
upper  classes  was  gradually  increasing,  and — what  was 
woi-se  for  their  interests  —  was  becoming  more  generally 
known.  The  circumstances  of  the  Jugurthinc  War  brought 
it  prominently  into  notice.  At  the  same  time  the  democrat- 
ic party  was  learning  its  strength.  It  found  itself  able  by 
vigorous  efforts  to  carry  its  candidates  and  its  measures  in 
the  Tiibes.  It  leaiTit  to  use  the  weapons  which  had  proved 
so  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles — violence  and  armed 
tumult — against  them.  And,  towards  the  close  of  the  peri- 
od, it  obtained  leadei's  as  bold  and  ruthless  as  those  who  in 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  had  secured  the  victory  for  the  op- 
posite faction. 

The  sevei'e  exercise  of  the  censorship  (especially  b.o,  11.^),  the  Bomptuary 
laws,  the  trials  and  inquiries  (tiwxstiones)  of  this  period,  revealed  rather  than 
checked  the  growing  corraption.  Almost  every  man  at  Rome  was  found  lo 
have  his  price.  Foreign  princes  bought  their  crowns  of  the  Botoan  nobles, 
mho  in  their  turn  bought  their  offices  of  the  people.  The  jndges,  whether 
senators  or  !tnigbls,  sold  (heir  decisions.  Wealth  continually  flowed  in  irom 
the  gifts  of  the  dependent  monarchs  and  the  plunder  of  the  provincials. 
Enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  almost  every  governor,  qniestor,  and  farm- 
er of  the  i-evenuc. 

11.  While  internally  Rome  remained  in  tolerable  tranquil- 
lity, externally  she  was  engaged  in  several  most  important 
Ware  of  the  and  even  dangerous  wara.  The  year  of  the  death 
petioa.  j,f  Q  Gracchus,  b.c,  121,  saw  the  conquest  of 
Southern  Gaul  effected  by  the  victories  of  Domitius  and  Fa- 
bius,  and  the  formation  of  that  new  "  Province  "  whereto  the 
title  has  ever  since  adhered  as  a  proper  name  (Provence). 
Three  years  later,  b.c.  118,  the  troubles  began  in  Africa  which 
led  to  the  Jugurthine  War.     That  war  was  chiefly  important 
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for  the  revelation  which  it  made  of  Roman  aristocratic  cor- 
ruption, and  for  the  fact  that  it  iirst  brought  prominently 
into  notice  the  two  great  party-leaders,  Mariua  and  Snlla, 
Scarcely  was  it  ended  when  a  real  danger  threatened  Rome 
from  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  a  danger  from  which  Ma- 
rius,  the  best  general  of  the  time,  with  difficulty  saved  her. 

Details  of  tbk  Jdgbrthine  Wah.  Assaasination  of  Hiempaal  by  Ju- 
guitlia,  B.C.  118.  Appeal  of  Adherbal  to  Rome,  and  partition  of  the  kingdom 
JngHithlno  between  him  and  Jugurtha,  B.C.  117.  Aggroasions  of  Jugur- 
Wor,B,c.ni-  tlio  on  Adherbal,  B.C.  116  to  118.  His  siege  of  Cirta— Ad- 
^'^  herbal  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  B.C.  112.     The  tribane  C. 

Memmiiis  forces  the  Senate  to  declare  war  against  Jugurtha ;  and  the  con- 
sul CalpumiuB  Bestia  ia  sent  againat  him ;  but  he  biibes  Calpnmins  lo  make 
peace,  b.c.  111.  Jugurtha  is  summoned  to  ^me,  and  obeys  the  snmmons. 
Memmias  accuses,  but  an  otlier  tribune,  Biebius,  protects  him,  and  he  is  allow- 
ed to  depart,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  contrived  at  Eome  the  mui'der  of 
his  kinsman,  Mnsstea,  on  whom  the  Somans  were  about  to  confer  his  crown. 
War  resumed,  B.C.  110,  by  the  consul  Albinus,  who,  however,  eft'ects  noth- 
ing. His  brother,  Aulua,  succeeds  to  the  command  as  pro-prtetor,  h.c.  109, 
and,  being  defeated,  makes  a  peace  which  the  Senate  refuses  to  confirm ;  and 
the  war  is  intrusted  to  Metellns,  who  takes  Marins  with  him  as  his  lieutenant. 
Metellus  captures  Cirta,  b.c.  108,  and.  most  of  the  other  cities;  JugurtJia 
takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Manrelanianking,  Bocchus.  Mantes,  having 
gone  to  liome,  obtains  the  consulship,  and  is  sent  out,  b.c.  107,  to  Enpersede 
Metelliis.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  is  appointed  his  quaislor.  Marius  twice  de- 
feats Boccbua.  Long  n^otiations  follow,  which  Sulla  conducts,  and  at  last 
Bocchus  consents  to  surrender  Jugurtha,  u.c.  lOS,  who  is  led  in  triumph  and 
then  staiYed  to  death,  b.c.  104. 

12.  Before  the  war  with  Jugurtha  was  over,  that  with  the 
Noi-thern  barbarians  had  begun.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
cirahticrav-  — Celts  pvobably  and  Germans— issuing,  as  it 
ages.  woald   seem,  from  the  tract   beyond  the  Rhine 

and  Danube,  appeared  suddenly  in  vast  numbers  in  the  re- 
gion between  those  streSbis  and  t!ie  Alps,  ravaging  it  at 
their  will,  and  from  time  to  time  threatening,  and  even 
crossing,  the  Roman  frontier,  and  inBicting  losses  upon  the 
Roman  armies.  The  natives  of  the  region  especially  subject 
to  their  ravages,  in  great  part,  joined  them,  especially  the 
Ambrones,  Tignrini,  and  Tectosages.  As  early  as  b.c.  113  a 
horde  of  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  the  consul 
Cu,  Papirius  Carbo,  in  Istria.  In  b.c.  109,  Cimbri  appeared 
on  the  borders  of  Roman  Gaul  (Provence)  and  demanded 
lands.     Opposed  by  the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus,  thoy  a^ 
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tacked  and  defeated  him;  and  from  this  time  till  B.C.  101 
tlie  war  raged  almost  continuously,  Marius  finally  biinging 
it  to  a  close  by  his  victory  near  Vercellse  in  that  year. 

Dbtailb  OB  THE  CiMBRio  Wak.  Defeat  of  Jnnbs  Silanus  in  Gaul,  li.c. 
109.     Of  L.  Cassius  Longinns,  b.c.  107.     Greac  defeat  of  Q.  ServiUug  Cie- 

pio  and  Cn.  Malliui!  in  the  snme  region,  b.c.  106.     Manus 
u!a  IMP^ICO.'"'  ""^  consul,  B.C.  104.     The  Cimbri  invade  Spain,  and  engage 

theCekiberians,  who  afterawhile  defeat  tliem  and  compel  thora 
to  recross  the  Pyrenees.  Marius,  meanwhile,  with  Sulla  as  his  legate,  orgiHi- 
izes  his  army.  Firat  appearance  of  the  Tentones  upon  tlie  scene,  b.c.  103—  ■ 
they  join  the  Cimbri  in  Gaul,  and  arrange  a  combined  attaels  on  Italy,  the 
Teulones  undertaking  to  force  their  way  through  Provence  and  the  Western 
passes,  while  the  Cimbri  entered  Switzerland  and  sought  the  passes  already 
known  to  tbero  towards  the  East  Mariiis,  who  is  re-elected  consul  year  af- 
ter yeai',  remains  in  ProTence  to  resist  the  'I'eutoneE,  while  his  eoUeague  of 
the  year  B.o.  102,  C.  Lutalius  Catnlaa,  awaits  the  Cimbri  in  North  Italy. 
Great  -victory  of  Maiius  over  the  Tentones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqu»  Sextiie 
(Aix)—lfiO,000  slain  and  90,000  made  prisoner's,  B.C.  103.  Invasion  of  It- 
aly by  the  Chnbri,  b.c.  101.  Defeat  of  Lutatiu-g  on  the  Atbesis  (Adige). 
The  Cimbri  ascend  Ibe  valley  of  the  Po,  expecting  to  form  a  jnnction  with 
the  Tenton«s.  They  ai-e  met  near  Vercellce  by  the  combined  armies  of  Ma- 
rius and  Lntatius,  flud  sulfer  a  complete  defeats  140, 000  fitii;  60,000  are 
made  prisonei's ;  and  the  war  is  thus  brought  to  a  close, 

13.  The  victories  of  Aqiiie  Sextiie  and  Vercelte  raised 
Marius  to  a  dangevoue  eminence.  Never,  since  the  firet  es- 
..,_.,.  V,  tablishment  of  the  Republic,  had  a  single  citizen 
atEome;  Mn-  80  far  outshone  all  nvais.  Had  Marius  possessed 
iir"ninue,  u.o.'  real  Statesmanship,  be  might  have  anticipated  the 
loi-iw.  work  of  Julius,  and  have  imposed  himself  on  the 

State  as  its  permanent  head.  But,  though  sufficiently  ambi- 
tious, he  wanted  judgment  and  firmness.  He  had  no  clear 
and  definite  views,  either  of  the  exact  position  to  which  he 
aspired,  or  of  the  means  whereby  he  was  to  attain  to  it.  His 
couree  was  marked  by  hesitation  and  indecision.  Endeavor- 
ing to  please  all  parties,  he  pleased  none.  At  first  allying 
himself  with  Glaucia  and  Satuminus,he  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  long  series  of  measures  by  which  the  latter — the  first 
thorough  Koman  demagogue — sought  to  secure  the  favor  of 
the  lower  orders.  He  encouraged  the  pei-seeution  of  Metel- 
lue,  and  gladly  saw  him  driven  into  exile,  thus  deeply  offend- 
ing the  senatorial  party.  But  when  the  violence  and  reck- 
lessness of  his  allies  had  provoked  an  armed  resistance  and 
civil  disturbances  began,  he  shrank  from  boldly  casting  in 
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his  lot  with  the  innovators,  and,  while  attempting  to  screen, 
in  fact  sacrificed,  his  friends. 

Election  of  Marius  to  his  si^tli  consulsliip,  B.C.  101.  Sntnmimis  seeks  the 
tiibuoate,  Ijut  is  defeated  by  Nonius;  wiiereapon  he  has  Noniua  murdered 
anil. himself  elected,  by  n.  packed  assembly  in  his  place.  He  then,  b.c.  100, 
brings  forward  the  following  measutas: — (1)  A  law  to  assign  extensive  tracts 
of  land  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  Africa,  to  all  those,  whether  Eomans  or 
Italians,  who  had  served  under  Marina ;  the  amount  which  individuals  were 
to  receive  being  as  much,  in  some  instances,  as  100  jugers.  (2)  A  law  to 
plant  large  colonies  in  Sicily,  Achso,  and  Macedonia.  (3)  A  law  to  supply 
the  settlers  with  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  enaile  them  to  stock 
^eir  lands.  Degradation  of  the  Senate,  which  is  required  to  swear  to  the 
lirst  law.  liefusal  of  Metellus  leads  to  his  exile.  Fourth  law  of  Satuminus 
— to  reduce  the  price  of  the  corn  annually  distributed  to  Eoinan  citizens  (see 
p.  466)  from  GJ  asses  the  modius  to  g  of  an  as.  Kiots  excited  by  the  nobles 
prevent  the  passing  of  this  law.  Fresh  riots  at  the  consular  elections.  C, 
Meramius  beaten  U>  deatli  by  the  partisans  of  Glaucia  and  Satuminus.  The 
Senate  declare  Glaucia  and  Satnrninns  public  enemies,  who  thereupon  seize 
the  Capitol.  UesitalJon  of  Marius ;  he  at  last  consents  t«  act  against  tliem. 
They  surrender,  trusting  to  his  protection.  He  endeavors  to  secure  them  a 
Ibrmal  trial;  but  the  partisans  of  the  Senate  attack  them  in  the  Curia  Hos- 
tilia,  where  Marina  has  confined  them,  and  pnt  them  to  death. 

14,  The  fall  of  Satnminas  was  foUowetl,  b.c.  99,  by  the  re- 
call of  Metellas  ffom  banishment,  and  the  volitntaiy  exile  of 
■  Timeof  tran-  ^^^  haughty  and  now  genei'^Iy  unpopular  Mari- 
g^i'y^^'  us.  That  gi-eat  general  but  poor  statesman  re- 
newed tronb.  tired  to  Asia  and  visited  the  court  of  Mithridates. 
M.LiviuB  The  triumph  of  his  rival,  though  stained  by  the 
Drneiis.  murder  of  anothei"  tribune,  seemed  for  a  time  to 

have  given  peace  to  Rome ;  but  the  period  of  tranquillity 
was  not  of  long  duration.  In  E.C.  91,  M.  Livius  Drasus,  the 
son  of  the  Druaua  who  had  opposed  C.  Gracchus,  brought 
forward  a  set  of  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the 
i-econeilement,  at  Rome,  of  the  Senatorian  with  the  Eques- 
trian Order,  and,  in  Italy,  of  the  claims  of  the  Italians  with 
those  of  the  old  citizens  of  Rome.  There  had  now  been  for 
thii'ty  years  a  struggle  at  Rome  between  the  nobles  and  the 
bourgeoisie  on  the  question  of  which  of  the  two  should  fur- 
nish the  Jtidioes  (see  p.  iQi) ;  expectations  had  been  also  for 
about  the  same  apace  of  time  held  out  to  the  Italians  gen- 
erally that  they  would  be  accepted  into  full  citizenship.  It 
was  venturesome  in  Drusus  to  address  himself  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  both  these  great  questions.     Successfully 
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to  grapple  with  them  a  maE  was  required,  of  first-i'ate  pow- 
ers, one  who  could  bend  opposing  classes  to  hia  will,  and 
compel  or  induce  them  to  accept,  however  i-eluctantly,  the 
compromise  which  he  considered  just  or  expedient.  Drusua 
seems  to  have  possessed  mere  good  intentions,  combined 
with  average  ability.  He  canied  his  "  lex  de  judiciis,"  but 
was  unable  to  pass  that  extending  the  franchise.  Once 
more  the  Roman  conservatives  had  recouree  to  assassina- 
tion, and  delayed  a  necessary  reform  by  a  bold  use  of  the 
knife.  Draaus  was  murdered  before  his  year  of  office  was 
out ;  and  the  laws  which  he  had  passed  were  declared  nnll 
and  void  by  the  government. 

The  "Lex  Seinpronia  judicifliin,"  which  made  the  inights  fiivnish  the 
"judices,"  B.C.  123  (see  p.  464),  was  repealed,  u.c.  106,  bj  a  law  of  Q,  Coj- 
pio  Seisins,  which  restored  their  old  right  to  the  Senate.  But  this  Servil- 
ian  law  was  set  aside  bj  UiBt  of  the  tribune  C.  Senrilius  Glaucia,  b.o.  104, 
which  recalled  inKi  force  the  Sempronifin  enactment.  The  compromise  of 
Drnsus  placed  the  knights  and  the  Senate  on  an  equal  fooling.  Thvee  hnn- 
dred  tnighla  elected  by  the  order,  were  to  form  the  panel  together  with  thi'ee 
hundred  senators.  The  repeal  of  this  law  restored  to  the  knights  the  exclu- 
^ve  possesion  of  the  much-coveted  privilege. 

15,  The  murder  of  Drasus  drave  the  Italians  to  despaii'. 
Accustomed  for  many  years  to  form  an  important  element 
sociniwar,  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  long  buoyed  up  with 
u.o.  90-S3.  hopes  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  citizenship 
— the  chief  of  which  were  lands,  cheap  corn,  and  the  covert 
bribery  of  largesses — the  tribes  of  Central  and  Southern  Ita- 
ly, finding  their  champion  murdered  and  their  hopes  dashed 
to  the  gi'ound,  flew  to  arms.  Eight  nations,  chiefly  of  the 
Sabine  stock,  entered  into  close  alliance,  chose  Coi-finium  in 
the  Pelignian  Apennines  for  their  capital,  and  foi-med  a  fed- 
eral republic,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Italia."  At 
the  outset,  great  success  attended  the  effort ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Rome  must  have  succumbed.  Lucius  Cjesar,  one  of  the 
consuls,  Perperna,  one  of  his  legates,  and  Postumius,  the  prje- 
tor,  were  defeated.  The  allies  oven-an  Campania,  destroyed 
a  consular  army  under  Crepio,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  northern  Italians,  whose  fidelity  now  wavered. 
But  the  spacious  policy  of  Rome  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs, and  secured  her  a  triumph  which  she  could  not  have 
accomplished,  by  arms  alone.  The  "  Julian  Law  "  conferred 
full  citizenship  both  on  such  of  the  Italians  as  had  taken  no 
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part  in  the  war  hitherto,  the  Etruscans,  Unihriaiis,  Sabines 
proper,  Hernicaiia,  etc.,  and  also  on  all  such  as  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law-ceased  to  take  part  in  it.  By  this  proviso 
the  i-evolt  became  disoi'ganizecl ;  a  "peace  party"  was  form- 
ed in  the  rants  of  the  allies ;  nation  after  nation  fell  away 
from  the  league  ;  Rome  gained  successes  in  the  field;  and  at 
last,  when  only  Samnium  and  Lucauia  remained  in  arms,  the 
policy  of  concession  was  once  more  adroitly  used,  and  the 
"Jjex  Plotia,"  which  gi-anted  all  that  the  allies  had  ever 
claimed,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Details  op  the  Sociai.  Wab.  Formation  of  the  League  between  the 
eight  iiations — viz.,  tlie  Marsi,  Mamicini,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Picentini,  Sam- 
niCes,  Apuli,  and  Iiucaui,  it.c,  90.  PompiediiiB  and  PapiuBiiuide  "consnl^." 
Great  Euccesses  of  the  allEes.  Eevolt  tlirentens  to  spread  intu  North  ltd;. 
Fasaage  of  tJie  "Lex  Julia."  Resistance  of  the  allies  slackens,  v.<h  89. 
Sulla  and  the  elder  Pompey  gain  advantages.  Cflmpania  recovered.  Oor- 
flnium  taken.  I'assage  of  the  "lies  Plotia."  Submission  of  the  Peligni 
and  Veetioi,  n.c.  88^then  of  the  Mamieini  and  Marai.  Eebellion  trampled 
out  in  Liicania  and  Samnium. 

16.  The  part  taken  hy  Marius  in  the  Social  War  had  re- 
dounded little  to  his  credit.  He  had  served  as  legate  to  the 
Exaltation  of  ^^on^ul  Eutilius,  in  the  fii-st  disastrous  year,  and 
suiiH.  Jeni;  hafl  declined  battle,  when  Pompffidius  offered  it. 
DB.  His  til-  Probably  his  sympathies  were  with  the  revolters, 
ump  ,  B.o.  ^^^  j^^  j^^^  ^^  desire  to  push  them  to  extremi- 
ties. Sulla,  on  the  other  hand,  had  greatly  inci-eased  his 
i-eputation  by  his  campaigns  of  b.c.  89  and  88 ;  and  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Senate 
as  the  commander  who  was  to  undertake  the  war  against 
Mlthridates,  which  needed  a  firet-rate  general.  But  this  se- 
lection deeply  offended  Marius,  who  had  long  regarded  the 
conduct  of  that  struggle  as  his  due.  Detei'mined  to  displace 
his  lival,  or  perhaps  actuated  by  a  less  selfish  motive,  he 
suddenly  undertook  the  open  championship  of  the  Italians, 
whose  forced  admission  to  the  franchise  the  government  was 
attempting  to  make  a  mockery  by  confining  them,  despite 
their  largo  numbers,  to  some  eight  or  ten  tribes.  At  his  in- 
stigation, the  tribune  Sulpicius  proposed  and,  by  means  of 
tumult,  carried  a  law  distributing  the  new  voters  through 
all  the  tribes,  and  thus  giving  them  the  complete  control  of 
the  Comitia.     At  the  same  time,  he  enrolled  in  the  tribes  a 
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large  number  ot  freedmen.  Comitia  thus  formed  passed,  as 
a  matter  of  coui-se,  an  enactment  depriving  Sulla  of  his  post, 
and  transferring  the  command  to  Marina,  b.c.  88. 

17.  The  insulted  consul  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to  iiis 
adversary.  Quitting  Rome,  he  made  an  appeal  to  hia  le- 
SniiK  takes  np  gions,  and  finding  them  ready  to  back  his  claims, 
teisiume^es  '"^  marched  straight  upon  the  capital  The  step 
a  conqueror,  see^ig  to  jjaye  beeu  a  complete  surprise  to  Mari- 
us,  who  had  taken  no  precautions  to  meet  it.  In  vain  did 
the  Roman  people  seek  to  defend  their  city  fi'oni  the  hostile 
entrance  of  Roman  troops  imder  a  Roman  general.  A  threat 
of  applying  the  torch  to  their  houses  quelled  them.  In  vain 
Marius,  collecting  such  forces  as  he  could  find,  withstood  his 
I'ival  in  the  streets  and  at  firat  repulsed  him.  The  hasty  lev- 
ies which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  raise  were  no  match  for 
the  legionaries.  The  victory  remained  with  Sulla ;  and  the 
defeated  Marians  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Through  a  wonderful  series  of  adventures,  the  late  director 
of  affairs  at  Rome,  with  his  son,  reached  Afi'ica  an  almost 
unattended  fugitive. 

18.  Meantime,  at  Rome,  the  consul,  confident  in  his  anned 
strength,  proscribed  bis  advei-saries,  repealed  the  Sulpician 
He  aepsrte  laws,  But  Sulpicius  himself  to  death,  and  passed 
Haaction.  various  measures  lavorable  to  the  nobility.  But 
cannoandMa.  ^1^  could  iiot  remain  permanently  at  the  capital. 
rtuH.n.c.eT.  -p^g  affairs  of  the  East  called  him  away;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  flames  of  civil  war  burst  out 
afresh.  Cinna,  raised  to  the  consulate  by  the  popular  pai"- 
ty,  endeavored  to  restore  tlie  exiled  Marius  and  to  re-enact 
the  laws  of  Sulpicius,  But  the  aristocrats  took  arms.  Cin- 
na, forced  to  fly,  threw  himself,  like  Sulla,  upon  the  legion- 
aries, and  having  obtained  their  support,  and  also  that  of 
the  Italians  generally,  while  at  the  same  time  he  invited 
Marius  over  from  Africa,  marched  on  Rome  with  his  parti- 
sans. Again  the  city  was  taken,  and  this  time  was  treat- 
ed like  one  conquered  from  an  enemy.  The  tWeuds  of  Sulla 
were  butchered ;  the  houses  of  the  rich  plundered ;  and  the 
honor  of  noble  families  put  at  the  meray  of  slaves.  Pi'ose- 
cntions  of  those  who  had  escaped,  the  massacre  followed. 
Sulla  was  proscribed,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated 
which  lasted  for  several  months.     But  the  death  of  Marius, 
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early  in  b.c.  86,  put  a  stop  to  the  worst  of  tliese  horrors, 
thoagh  Rome  remained  for  two  yeavs  longer  under  a  species 
of  dictatorship,  constitutional  forms  being  suspended. 

Capture  of  Rome,  B.C.  87.  Mnrius  nnd  Cinna  assuma  the  consulship. 
Death  of  Msrtus,  Jan.  18,  b.c.  86.  Cinna  sole  consul.  Law  of  Valerius 
Flaccus  reduces  debts  to  one-third  of  tb^c  real  amount.  Cinna  continues  his 
consulship,  and  joins  with  himself  Cn.  Papiiias  Carbo,  b.  c.  85.  Threatening 
attiCnde  assumed  bj  Sulla  in  the  East.  The  consuls  determine  to  proceed 
against  Mm,  but  the  soldiers  decline  to  engage  in  civil  war,  and  mnrder  Cin- 
na at  Ancona.  Carbo  sola  consul  till  H.C.  61,  when  Norbanos  and  I..  Scipio 
are  elected.  Agrarian  law  pi-oposed,  and  extension  of  the  franchiEse  to  all 
who  liad  sewed  under  Cinna  or  Marias. 

10.  Meanwhile,  in  the  East,  Sulla  had  been  victorious  over 
Mithridates,  had  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Mt- 

nor,  crushed  Fimbria,  the  Marian  i>artisan,  who- 
daticWnr,      sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  laurels,' collected 

vast  sums  of  money,  and,  above  all,  brought  a 
lai'ge  Roman  ai-my  to  feel  that  devotion  to  his  pei'Son  which 
is  easily  inspired  in  soldiers  by  a  successful  genera!.  It  is 
creditable  to  Sulla  that  be  at  no  moment  allowed  Hs  private 
quaiTels  to  interfere  with  the  public  interests,  but  postponed 
the  rectification  of  his  own  wrongs  nntil  he  had  taken  ample 
vengeance  for  those  of  his  country.  The  peace  of  Dai-danus 
was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  Rome  and  humilia- 
ting to  Mithridates,  who  not  only  abandoned  all  his  con- 
quests, but  consented  to  a  fine  of  2000  talents  and  surren- 
dered his  fleet.  Having  accomplished  in  five  campaigns, 
conducted  mainly  fi-om  his  private  resources,  all  the  objects 
of  the  war,  Sulla  could  with  propriety  address  himself  to  the 
settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Marians,  and  having  put 
down  Fimbria  in  Asia,  conld  make  his  arrangements  fiir 
fighting  out  the  civil  struggle,  which  had  long  been  inevita- 
ble, in  Italy  and  at  Rome  itself. 

]>ETAiL8  <ye  TitB  Fissi  MiTKBiDATic  War.  Mithrida.tea  overruns  Asia 
Minor,  and  defeals  the  Homan  general,  Ms-  Aquillius.  General  massacre  of 
the  Bonians  in  Asia,  u.c.  8S.  Kerolt  of  Athens,  into  which  DiOthridates 
throws  a  strong  garrison,  b.c.  87.  Sulla  lands  in  Epirus,  with  60,000  men. 
Siege  of  Athens  and  Piragua.  Athens  taken,  March  1,  b.c.  86.  The  Mith- 
ridaCic  generals,  Arehelaiia  and  Taxilas,  defeated  at  Chfcroneia.  Archelaus 
and  Dorylaiis  defeated  near  Orchomenns.  Tbe  Marian,  Flaccus,  sent  to  su- 
persede Sulla,  is  murdered  by  his  legate,  Fimbria,  who  leads  his  army  across 
the  Hellespont  and  engages  Mithridales  in  Asia,  b.c.  85.  Victory  of  Fim- 
bria in  Bithynia.    Sulla  deliiined  in  Europe  by  tlie  resistance  of  Mithritlales's 
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allies  in  Thrace.  Victory  of  Luculliis  over  tlieHithridaticfleet  off  Teneiios. 
Mithridates  sues  for  peace.  Peace  agreed  upon  in  a  pevsonai  inierview  be- 
tween Sulla  and  Mithridates  at  Dardanus,  b.c,  84. 

20.  The  determination  of  Sulla  to  return  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  measure  his  strength  against  that  of 
BctumofSyi-  the  Manans,  had  been  apparent  from  the  moment 
sa'md^m  wlien  he  declined  to  yield  his  command  to  Va!e- 
diiiwar.  lius  Flaeeiis,RC.  86.  The  gage  of  battle  had  in 
fact  been  thrown  down  to  him  by  his  adversaries,  when  they 
declared  him  a  public  enemy,  and  he  would  have  been  mom 
than  human  if  he  had  not  accepted  it.  He  knew  that  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  whereof  he  was  the  representative,  was 
still  strong  at  Rome,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  count  on  the 
,anny  which  he  had  now  so  often  led  to  victory.  The  death 
of  Marius  had  made  him  beyond  dispute  the  first  of  living 
genemls.  There  was  none  among  the  leadera  of  the  oppo- 
site faction  for  whom  he  could  feel  much  respect,  unless  it 
were  the  self-resti-ained  and  far  from  popular  Sertorius.  The 
strengtli  of  his  advei-sariea  Jay  in  the  Roman  mob  and  in  the 
Italians.  For  the  former  he  had  all  a  soldier's  contempt; 
but  the  latter  he  knew  to  be  formidable.  He  therefore,  with 
adroit  policy,  prefaced  his  return  by  a  declaration  that  he 
"intended  no  intei-ference  with  the  rights  of  any  citizen,  new 
or  old."  The  Italians  accepted  the  pledge,  and  stood  neutral 
during  the  opening  scenes  of  the  contest, 

HiSTORT  or  THE  FiEST  Ci\it  Wah.  Siilla  landed  in  Ilaly  with  no  more 
than  about  40,000  men.  He  whs  joined,  however,  almost  immediately  by 
MetelluK  Fins,  by  Cmsstis,  and  by  Ponipey.  Having  deifeated  the  consol 
NorbanuH  neat  Capua,  and  eeduced  into  liifi  service  the  army  of  Scipio,  tUa 
other  consul,  he  passed  the  winter  of  B.C.  83  in  Central  Italy,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  inflnence  of  his  paity.  In  is.o.  82  the  Maiians  took  the  field  with 
200,000  men  under  Carbo  and  the  yonng  Marius,  the  new  consuls,  Carbo 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Clusinm,  in  Btraria,  where  the  Marian  cause  was  popu- 
lar. Yonng  Marius  occDpied  the  strong  LaUn  dty  of  Pr^neste.  Snlla  at- 
tacked his  more  youthful  antagonist  first;  Having  defeated  iiim  in  the  great 
battle  of  An^portnii,  lie  shut  him  up  in  Frieneste,  and  passing  through  Rome, 
which  was  nndefended,  he  attacked  Carbo  in  his  iiitrenchments,  bnt  failed  (o 
effect  any  thing.  Meanwhile  joang  Marins  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  Ln- 
canians  and  the  Saninites,  and  had  prevailed  on  them  to  esponse  his  catiee. 
But  the  gallantly  of  C  Pontius  Telesinus  and  his  brave  Italians  was  exerted 
in  v^n.  The  Northern  army  was  destrbyed  in  detail  by  Caito's  nnsiiUfal- 
ness,  and  the  last  hopes  of  the  Marians  were  mined  by  the  battle  of  the  Col- 
lino  Gate,  where  Sulla  mid  Crassus,  after  a  desperate  siiuggle,  siicceecleil  in 
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defeatine  the  remnants  of  Cnrbi>'s  army  reinforced  by  tlie  Ttnliana  under  Tel- 
esinus.  After  the  victory  Sulla  showed  the  Etuft'  of  which  he  was  made  by 
massacring  in  cold  blood  6000  Samnite  prisoners. 

21,  The  tviuraph  of  Snlla  and  the  nobles  was  stained  by  a 
murderous  cruelty  such  as  Home  had  never  yet  witnessed. 
Cruel  severitr  ^°^  "^"^y  Were  the  leaders  of  the  late  wav,  and 
ofSniiEi  Bfier  eveiy  i-elation  of  Marias  that  could  be  found,  put 
HBabdioaieB,  to  death,  but  at  Rome  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie, 
''■°'™'  and  in  the  provinces  the  diaa£Feoted  Italians,  were 

filaughtered  by  thoueands.  The  fatal  "lists"  of  the  "pro- 
scribed"  began ;  and  numbera  of  wholly  innocent  persons 
were  executed  merely  on  account  of  their  wealth.  Nearly 
3000  are  said  to  have  perished  at  Rome,  12,000  at  Prteneste, 
and  numbers  not  much  smaller  at  other  Italian  cities  which' 
had  favored  the  Marians.  The  property  of  every  victim 
was  confiscated.  Sulla  remained  lord  of  Rome,  first  with  no 
title,  then  as  "  dictator,"  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years, 
when  he  astonished  the  world  by  a  volantary  abdication  of 
power,  a  retirement  to  Puteoli,  and  a  dedication  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  amusement  and  sensual  pleasures. 
First,  however,  by  hia  dictatorial  power  he  entirely  reformed 
the  Roman  Constitution,  depriving  it  of  all  elements  of  a 
popular  character,  and  concentrathig  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate. 

Ibterhai,  Chanob3  effboted  Hr  Sulla.  (1)  Degradatinn  of  the  trib- 
unate by  the  extinction  of  all  its  powei's  except  tijat  of  protecting  the  per- 
eons  of  citizens  against  ilie  other  magistrates.  (2)  Sole  right 
C™Bt?wUou  "^  initiating;  ]e^s]ation  given  to  the  Senate.  (3)  The  jadicia 
placed  once  more  in  the  han<!s  of  the  Senate  only.  (4)  Elec- 
tion to  the  high  priestly  offices  of  pontjfts  and  augurs  ahohsbed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  filling  them  up  by  "co-optation"  re-established.  (5)  Restoration  in 
a,  rigorous  form  of  the  "lex  annalis,"  which  required  all  candidates  for  high 
office  to  have  passed  through  all  the  lower  grades  in  a  regular  o:i3er,  with 
fixed  intervals  of  time  between  them.  (6)  Jndicious  measures  against 
crimes — lex  de  sicanis,  de  eeB^dis,  etc.  Besides  these  permanent  enact- 
ments, Sutla,  as  dictator,  undertoot  and  effected  a  reconstruction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Tribes,  and  the  Centuries,  which  he  arranged  as  he  thought  beat. 
The  Senate  he  filled  up  .to  the  nnmber  of  300  from  his  own  creatures.  TTie 
Trihes  he  "  purified  "  by  rejecting  all,  Italians  or  others,  who  had  taken  part 
witli  the  Marians  in  the  late  war,  and  ^ving  the  franchise  to  10,000  emanci- 
pated slaves.  Of  the  Centuries  he  made  out  his  own  list,  on  what  prindples 
we  are  not  toid.  He  then  submitted  all  his  laws  to  the  body  which  he  had 
thus  constitated,    Tlieir  acceptance  was,  it  is  plain,  nnder  the  ci 
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On  Ihe  character  "and  legislation  of  Sulla,  the  Eludant  may  consult  witii 
advantage  tlie  work  of 

Liir,  Th.  ,  Cornelius  Satla,  eine  Siographie,     Hamburg,  lSo5  ;  8vo. 

22,  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  violent  changes 
introduced  by  Sulla  into  the  Roman  constitution  could  long 
gymniomBof  I'omain  unmodified.  The  popular  party  might  he 
raaciiou.  pai'alyzed  by  terror  for  a  time;  but  it  was  sure 
to  revive.  The  excesses  of  the  nobles,  now  that  their  power 
was  wholly  unchecked,  could  not  but  provoke  reaction.  The 
very  nobles  themselves  wore  scarcely  likely  to  submit  long 

,    „     to  the  restraints  which  .the  "lex  annalis"  placed 

Attempts  or  ,,  ,,.  x  n-i  t*    \     t 

Lepiausaud  upon  their  ambition.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
leiniuB  a  .  if^Yaei\s.telj  after  Sulla's  death,  b.c.  T8,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Lepidus,  the  consul,  to  rescind  his  laws 
and  restore  the  former  constitution.  Tliis  attempt,  it  is 
true,  failed,  as  being  premature ;  and  so  did  the  effort  of  the 
tribune  Cn.  Sicinius,  in  B.C.  16,  to  restore  its  powers  to  the 
ti-ibunate.  But,  six  years  later,  after  the  Sertorian  and 
Gladiatorial  Wars  had  been  brought  to  an  end  and  the 
strength  of  Mithridates  broken,  Sulla's  constitution  was 
wholly  set  aside,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  received  a . 
check  from  which  it  never  subsequently  recovered. 

23.  The  individual  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  bringing 
about  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  refoi-ms  rose  into  notice  under 
Kiaeofpom.  Sulla  himself,  but  acquired  the  influence  which  en- 
pes  to  power,  ^bled  him  to  effect  agreat  constitutional  change  in 
the  wai-s  which  intervened  between  the  years  b.c.  77  and  70. 
On.  Pompeius,  whose  father  was  a  "  new  man"  {novus  homo), 
and  who  waa  thus  only  just  within  the  pale  of  the  nobility, 
secured  for  himself  a  certain  consideration  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  worked  for  Sulla.  Having  crushed  the  Marians  in 
Sicily  and  Africa,  and  lent  effectual  aid  to  the  consul  Catu- 
lus  against  Lepidus,  he  was  i-ewarded  in  b.c.  77  by  being  sent 
as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  Sertorius,  recently  one  of  the 
Marian  leaders,  had  established  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  aged  Metellus  to  reduce  him. 
Originally  the  object  of  Sertorius  was  to  maintain  himself 

,  in  a  position  of  antagonism   to  Rome   by  the 

toiiua,ii.o.i9-  swords  of  the  Spaniards;  but  when  Perpema  and 
'^  the  remnant  of  the  Marian  party  fled  to  him,  his 

views  became  enlarged,  and  he  aspired  to  reinstate  his  parti- 
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sans  in  authority  at  Rome  itself.  He  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  thia  aim,  had  not  Pei-perna,  thinking  that  he 
had  found  an  opportunity  of  supplanting  him  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  removed  him  by  assassination.  The 
war  was  after  this  soon  brought  to  a  close,  Perperna  having 
neither  Sertorias's  genius  for  command  nor  his  power  of 
awakening  personal  attachment. 

Details  of  the  Sbrtomab  War,  Flight  of  Sertorius  fcom  Italy  to 
SpHin,  B.o.  83.  He  is  expelled  fiom  Spaitt  by  C.  Annins  and  cioeses  to  Af- 
rica. A(  the  invitation  of  the  Iinsitanians,  he  retiutis,  b.c.  81,  and,  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  establishes  a  small  independent  kingdom.  Metelltis  is 
sent  against  him,  B.  c.  79,  but  fails  to  elfect  any  thing.  By  enccessiye  Ticto- 
ries  almost  the  whole  peninsnla  is  won  from  tlie  Eomana.  A  government  is 
oL^aoized  in  which  Spaniards  and  Koroans  share  eq^nally.  Peqieraa  joins 
Sertorius  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Iiepidns,  ii.  c.  77.  Pompey  sent 
lo  Spain  as  proconsul ;  jeslonsy  between  him  and  Metellns.  Wnx  continues 
widi  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  ii.c.  76  to  T6,  Sertotiue  negotiates 
with  Mithridates,  and  aspires  to  impose  his  will  on  Rome.  He  becemes 
harah  to  tha  Spaniards  and  addicts  himself  to  the  immoderate  use  of  wine. 
Siege  of  Palencia,  B.C.  74.  Pompey  retires  with  loss.  Murder  of  Sertorius 
by  Perperna,  after  the  former  had  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Spanish  hos- 
tages, B.C.  72.  Complete  defeat  of  Ferpema  by  Pompey,  and  end  of  the  war 
within  a  few  weeks  of  Sertorias's  death. 

24,  Before  the  Sertorian  war  was  ended,  that  of  the  Gladi- 
ators had  broken  out.  Spartaous,  a  Thracian  chief,  who  had 
wacoftha  ^'^^^  made  prisoner  and  then  forced  to  become  a 
Qio<iiatorB,ii.ti.  gladiato]',  persuaded  those  in  the  same  condition 

as  himself  at  Capua  to  rise  against  their  tyrants. 
Joined  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves  and  outlaws,  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  Four  generals  sent 
against  him  were  defeated  signally,  and  during  two  entire 
yeai's  he  ravaged  Italy  at  his  will,  and  even  threatened 
Rome  itself.  Bot  intestine  division  showed  itself  in  his 
ranks;  his  lieutenants  grew  jealous  of  him ;  andinB.cTl, 
the  war  was  committed  to  the  prastor  Crassus,  who  in  six 
months  brought  it  to  a  termination,  Spartaeus  feU,  fight- 
ing bravely,  near  Brunduaium,  His  follower  generally  dis- 
peraedjbut  a  body  of  8000,  which  kept  together,  forced  its 
way  through  Italy  and  had  nearly  i-eached  the  Alps,  when 
Pompey  on  hie  return  from  Spain  fell  in  with  it  and  destroy- 
ed it  utterly.  About  the  same  time,  Crassus  crucified  all 
those  whom  he  had  made  pi-isonere,  amounting  to  6000, 

25.  The  successful  termination   of  these   two   important 
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eti-uggles  exalted  in  tho  public  esteem  two  men  especially, 
Consulship  of  tlie  rich  and  shrewd  Crassus,  and  the  bland,  at- 
crnseSu'ii  tractive,  and  thoroughly  respectable  Pompey. 
'"■  To  them  the  State  had  in  its  dangers  committed 

itself;  and  they  now  claimed,  not  nnnaturally,  to  be  reward- 
ed for  their  services  by  the  consulship.  But  the  Sullfean 
constitution  forbade  their  election ;  and  to  effect  it  the  "  lex 
annalis"  had  to  be  broken  through.  The  bi'each  thus  made 
was  rapidly  enlarged.  Though  hitherto  Sullteans,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  had  now,  it  would  seem,  become  convinced,  ei- 
ther that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  strictly  oligarchi- 
cal constitution,  or  that  such  a  constitution  was  not  for  their 
own  personal  interest.  They  had  determined  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  support  and  sympathies  of  the  Koman  hoiir- 
ffeoisie,  or  upper  middle  class,  and  resting  npon  this  basis  to 
defy  the  oligarchy.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  matter  was, 
no  doubt,  Pompey,  who  easily  pereuaded  bis  less  clever  col- 
league. Three  measures  were  determined  upon: — (1)  The 
Tiiei:'  legisia-  I'^storation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
"""■  consequent  resuscitation  of  the  tribes ;   (2)  The 

transference  of  the  JttSieia  to  a  body  of  which  one-third  only 
should  be  furnished  by  the  Senate,  the  knights  furnishing 
one-third,  and  the  remaining  thii-d  being  drawn  from  the 
Ti-ibuni  jErarii;  (3)  A  purification  of  the  government  from 
its  grossest  scandals,  partly  by  prosecutions,  as  that'  of  Ver- 
res,  partly  by  a  revival  of  the  office  of  censor,  which  liad 
been  suspended  by  Sulla.  Despite  a  fierce  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  these  measui-es  were  earned.  The  Senate 
was  purged  by  the  expulsion  of  sixty-four  of  its  membei-s. 
Vei-res  was  driven  into  exile.  The  control  of  fhejiidicia  was 
transfeiTcd  from  the  nobles  to  the  upper  middle  class.  The 
paralysis  of  political  life,  which  Sulla's  legislation  had  pro- 
duced, was  terminated  by  the  restoration  of  a  double  initia- 
tive, and  the  consequent  rivalry  between  two  parties  and 
two  classes  for  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  accesBion  of  Cicoro  to  the  party  of  Pompey  was  nn  event  of  conadei-- 
able  importance.  It  is  doubtful  whelJiei-  any  other  orator  could  eo  thorough- 
ly and  effectively  have  exposed  the  rottenness  of  Uie  system  npon  which  the 
provincoa  were  administered ;  and  without  snch  an  exposure  the  Senatoiial 
party  would  scarcely  have  suffered  defeat. 

26.  A  pause  now  occuiTcd  in  the  career  of  Pompey,  who 
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took  no  province  at  the  clo'^e  of  his  consulship,  apparently 
,       contented  with  hia  achievements,  or  waiting  till 

Eeeeneof  ■  ,        ■ .  ,.  .  .  . 

pompey.  some  gveat  occasion  should  recall  him  to  the  serv- 

«n(4  o^uiias  ice  of  the  State,    In  this  interval — b.c  69  to  &1 
*^^^'-  — a  new  character  appeared  upon  the  scene.    C. 

Julius  C£Bsar,the  nephew  ofMarius  and  son-in-law  of  Cinna, 
whom  Sulla  had  spared  in  a  moment  of  weariness  or  weat- 
ness,  acting  probably  in  concert  with  Ci-assus  and  Pompey, 
exhibited  at  the  funeral  of  Julia,  his  own  aunt  and  the  wid- 
ow of  Marina,  the  bust  of  that  hero.  At  the  same  time,  he 
i  the  cause  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Cinna,  and  obtained 
recall,  together  with  that  of  other  Marian  partisans.  His 
wife,  Cornelia,  dying,  he  connected  himself  with  Pompey  by 
marriage.  At  this  time  the  quiestorehip,  and  soon  aftei'- 
wards  the  jedileship,  wei-e  conferred  upon  him.  The  Pom- 
peians  regai-ded  him  with  favor  as  a  useful,  but  scarcely 
dangerous,  adherent ;  the  men  of  moi-e  advanced  opinions 
already  looked  upon  him  as  their  leader,  the  chief  who  might, 
aud  probably  would,  give  effect  to  their  ideas. , 

27.  After  two  years  of  affected  retirement,  Pompey  was 
once  more,  in  b.c.  67,  impatient  for  action.  A  danger  had 
Pompey  nr-  '°"s  been  growing  up  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
^^tflkearte  uean,  which  by  this  time  had  become  an  evil  of 
tbepicatea.  the  first  magnitude.  The  creeks  and  valleys  of 
irmnfe™o'°  Western  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  (or  Pisidia)  had 
'"'  "■"'  ^  ■  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  whose  numerous 
fleets  had  continually  increased  in  boldness,  and  who  now- 
ventured  to  plunder  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  intercept  the 
com-shipa  on  which  the  food  of  Rome  depended.  Pompey 
undertook  the  war  against  thia  foe,  and  the  opportunity  was 
seized  hj  his  creatures  to  invest  him  with  a  species  of  com- 
mand never  before  enjoyed,  and  dangerous  as  a  precedent. 
He  waa  given  by  the  lex  GaMnia  authority  over  all  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  over  every  city  and  territory 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  sea-board,  ac.  67.  These  extraor- 
dinary powers  were  used  quite  unexceptionally ;  Pompey 
applied  them  solely  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  which  he 
began  and  ended  in  three  months. 

First  war  with  tha  pirates  in  l3fturift(pftrt  of  Pisidia),  b.c.  75.  Conducted 
with  some  success  by  tlie  proconsul,  Q.  Servilius^thciice  called  leauricus. 
Encouragement  given  to  them  by  Mithiidfttes.     Appoinlment  of  M.  Anfonius 
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to  conduct  the  war,  u.c.  75.  He  attacka  Crete,  which  lias  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  fsiU,  and  dies  there.  Q.  Metellus  is  eent  against  Crete,  B.C.  68, 
and  reditces  it  to  (he  form  of  a  province.  Gabitiian  law  auchomes  Che  Sen- 
ate  to  appoint  a  geneial  ivilh  extraordinary  poivers,  and  is  passed,  noiwitb- 
slanding  the  oppoation  of  the  nobles.  Pompaj  appointed,  u.  c.  6T.  Bj  the 
simultaneons  movements  of  a  nimibet  of  squadrons,  he  obtains  a  complete 

28.  The  precedent  set  by  the  Gabiuian  law  was  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  B.C.  66  the  tribune  C.  Maiiilius  moved,  and  Cic- 
Haconchides  ei-Q  urged,  that  the  entire  command  of  the  whole 
Milhridatesf'  East  should  be  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  an  indefi- 
B.a  cs.  j,ite  term, "  until  he  had  brought  the  Mithridatic 
war  to  an  end ;"  and  he  once  more  set  forth  to  employ  his 
military  talenta  for  the  advantage  of  his  conntiy.  The  Mith- 
ridatic war,  conducted  by  Luoullus  since  B,a  74,  dragged  on 
but  slowly,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  aid  given  to  Mithri- 
dates  by  Tigranes,  partly  owing  to  the  economic  measures 
of  Lucnllus  himself,  which  alienated  from  him  the  aifections 
of  his  soldiers.  (See  p.  333.)  Pompey,  by  relaxing  the  strict 
rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  the  politic  device  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Parthian  king  Phraates,  terminated  the  war 
gloriously  in  the  spa«e  of  two  years,  driving  Mithridates  into 
the  regions  beyond  the  Caucasus,  aa  65, 

For  the  details  of  the  Third  Mithridatic  War,  see  pp.  333,  33i.  So  long 
aa  Mithridates  lived,  the  wai'  (vas  not  regarded  as  wholly  over.  It  might  at 
any  time  have  been  rekindled.  But  the  suicide  of  tlie  aged  monarch,  in  B.C. 
63,  consequent  upon  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  removed  the  last  fear  of  a,  iVesh 
outbreak,  and  left  Pompey  at'liberty  to  settle  the  East  at  iiis  pleasure. 

29.  After  driving  Mithridates  beyond  the  Caucasus,  Pom- 
pey proceeded  to  overrun  and  conquer  the  rest  of  Asia  with- 
His  conquest  '1  the  Euphrates.  He  made  himself  master  of 
msbUd^bo.  ^^^  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  without  a  blow, 
flt-M.  and  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  province.  He  pro- 
ceeded through  Cfel^^yria  to  Judtea,  besieged  and  took  Je- 
rusalem, and  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  War  with  the 
Idumeean  Arabs  followed,  but  was  inteiTupted  by  the  death 
of  Mithridates ;  after  which  the  Roman  general,  content  with 
his  gains,  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  regulating  and  ar- 
ranging the  conquered  territory — a  task  which  occupied  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  then  returned  home  in  a  tri- 
umphal progress,  B.C.  62,  and  arrived  at  Rome  early  in 
B.C.  61. 

21 
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Besides  Syria,  Bithynia  and  Pontue  wei'e  made  Roman,  provinces.  Phar- 
naces,  the  son  of  Mithridales,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Crimea.  Aiiobar- 
zanes  once  more  tecdved  C^padocia.  Dwotatus,  prince  of  Galatio,  had  liis 
dominions  extended.     Hyreanua  wbb  established  as  king  of  Judsea. 

30.  Meanwliiie  at  Rome,  the  State  had  incnrfed  the  dan- 
ger of  subvemon  at  the  hands  of  a  daring  profligate.     L. 

Sei^ius  Catilina,  a  patrician  of  broken  fortunes, 
cii«iSe,  B.o.  a  man  representing  no  party  unless  it  were  that 
03-83.  ^^  ^^^  ruined  spendthrifts  and  desperadoes  with 

which  Rome  and  Italy  now  abounded,  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  better  his  condition,  by  means  of  the  consniate, 
with  its  revereionary  province,  b.c.  64,  combined  with  othera 
in  a  similar  position  to  himself,  and  formed  a  plot  to  murder 
the  consuls,  seize  Rome,  and  assume  the  government.  Snp- 
port  was  expected,  not  only  from  the  class  of  needy  adven- 
tnrers,  but  from  the  discontented  Italians,  from  the  veterans 
of  Sulla,  eager  for  excitement  and  plunder,  from  the  gladia- 
torial schools,  from  slaves  and  criminals,  and  from  foreigners. 
The  tacit  aqiiiescence  of  the  Marian  party  was  counted  on; 
and  Cieear,  and  even  Crassus,  were  said  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  conspirators'  designs.  But  the  promptitude  and  ad- 
dress of  Cicero,  consul  at  the  time,  frustrated  the  scheme; 
and,  after  a  short  civil  war,  the  danger  was  removed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  in  Etruria,  b.c.  63,  and  the  death  of  the 
arch-conspirator. 

First  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  B.C.  6S,  fails  ttirougU  the  doslh  of  Piso,  who 
wag  to  have  supported  it  wilh.  his  Spanish  levies.  Second  conspiraey,  b.c. 
63.  Catiline,  danounced  by  Cicero,  quits  Rome.  Execution  of  Lentulns 
aitd  Cethegiis.  Catiline  defeated  by  the  pcoconsul,  AnConius,  b.c.  G2,  rails 
in  the  battle. 

31.  In  the  absence  of  Pompey,  the  guidance  of  affairs  at 
Rome  had  been  assumed  chiefly  by  three  men.  These  were 
innnenco  of  ^^^^t  Cicero,  and  C^sar,  Crassus,  who  is  eome- 
Cnto,ciccro,  times  mentioned  with  them  as  a  leader,  was  in 
Growing  pow-  reality  too  indolent  and  too  weak  in  character  to 
ero  lesar.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^j  account,  and  could  only  influence 
affaira  by  means  of  his  enormous  wealth.  Oato,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  old  censor,  and  a  man  of  similar  character,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Senatorial  party ;  Csesar  was  the  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  the  Marians ;  while  Cicero  held  an  intermedi- 
ate position,  depending  for  his  power  almost  wholly  on  his 
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umivalled  eloquence,  and  having,  the  confidence  of  neither 
.  of  the  two  great  factions.  Of  the  three,  the  one  whose  gen- 
ius was  the  greatest,  and  whose  influence  manifestly  tended 
to  preponderate,  was  Caesar.  Though  bankrupt  in  fortune, 
such  was  the  adroitoessof  his  conduct,  and  such  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  principles  withwhioh'.he  was  identified,  that 
at  every  turn  of  affairs  he  rbse  higher,  and  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  manifestly  the  first  man  in  the  Republic. 
Entitled  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice  after  his 
ffldileship,  he  boldly  condemned  to  death  agents  in  the  Syl- 
Iffian  assasainations;  he  defeated  the  chief  of  the  Senate,  Catr 
ulas,  in  a  contest  for  the  office  of  PontUex  Masimus ;  ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  forced 
Cicero  to  admit  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  given  the  in- 
foi-mation  which  led  to  its  detection ;  elected  prtetor  in  b.c. 
62,  he  bearded  the  Senate  by  the  protection  of  Masintha, 
baffled  their  attempt  to  entangle  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
pi-ofligate  Clodius,  and  finally,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  830 
talents  (£200,000)  from  Crassus,  he  assumed  in  e.c.  61  the 
government  of  the  Farther  Spain,  where  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Luaitauia,  and  made  himself  the  favorite  of  an 
important  army.  His  star  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant 
when  Pompey,  after  an  unwise  delay  in  the  East,  at  length 
returned  to  Rome  soon  after  Ci^ar  had  quitted  it. 

33.  During  his  absence  Pompey  had  become  more  and 
moi-e  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Senate ;  and  his  own  pro- 
Hetnni  of  ceediugs,  as  the  time  of  his  retui-n  approached, 
RomeTB-aei.  '^'^'^'^  little  Calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  His 
FinsTTBiuH-  creature,  Metellus  Nepos,  who  arrived  in  Rome 
leaguaor  •  B.C.  62,  was  in  constant  commmiication  with  the 
BB^wKi'crae-  Maiian  chief,  Ctesar,  and  proposed  early  in  that 
Hns.B.o.oo.  yggj.  ^j^g  recall  ofPompey,with  his  army,  to  Ita- 
ly, and  the  assignment  to  him  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  Catilinarian  war.  The 
boldness  of  Cato  baffled  this  insidious  attempt  j  and,  when 
the  pi-ocoDsul  returned  in  rc  61,  it  was  with  a  studiona  ap- 
pearance of  moderation  and  respect  for  the  law.  He  dis- 
banded his  troops  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  soil  of  Italy, 
came  to  Rome  accompanied  by  only  a  few  friends,  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  trinmph,  claimed  no  extraoi-- 
dinary  honors,  and  merely  demanded  allotments  for  his  sol- 
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diera  and  the  ratification  of  his  Asiatic  "  acts,"  which  were 
all  certainly  within  the  tenns  of  his  commission.  But  the 
Senate  had  passed  from  undue  alarm  to  undue  contempt,  and 
were  pleased  to  thwart  one  whom  they  disliked  and  had  so  . 
lately  feared.  Pompey's  requests  were  refused— his  "  acts  " 
■were  unconfirmed — ard  his  veterans  denied  their  promised 
allotments.  Hereupon,  Pompey  accepted  the  overtures  made 
to  him  by  Csesar,  who  effected  the  private  league  or  cabal 
known  afterwards  as  the  "First  Tiiumv irate,"  between  him- 
self, Pompey,  and  Orassus,  the  basis  of  which  was  understood 
to  be  antagonism  to  the  Senatorial  party,  and  the  mainten- 
ance against  all  rivals  of  the  triumvirs'  power  and  influence. 

33.  The  formation  of  .the  triumvirate  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  election  of  Ctesar  to  the  consulate,  and  the 
cnnenisiiip  of  passing,  by  means  of  tumnlt  and  violence,  of  a 
C(eear,B.o.ii9.  number  of  laws  for  the  advantage  of  the  people. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  Agrarian  Bill  on  an  extensive 
scale,  which  provided  for  the  veterans  of  Pompey,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  estates  in  Campania  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
Koman  populace.  A  second  forced  the  Senate  to  swear  to 
the  Bill  under  penalty  of  death.  A  third  relaxed  the  terms 
on  which  the  knights  were  farming  the  revenues  of  Asia. 
At  the  close  of  a  consulate  which  was  almost  a  dictator- 
ship, Csesar  obtained  for  himself  the  government  of  tJie  two 
Gauls  and  of  Illyricum  for  a  space-  of  five  years,  thus  secur- 
ing himself  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  military  tal- 
ents, and  obtaining  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  powerful 
ai-my  devoted  wholly  to  his  interests. 

The  bondii  between  the  two  chief  triamvirs  were  drawn  tighter  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  to  Jnlia,  the  daughter  of  CEesar.  Ctesai-  at  the  same 
time  manied  Cfllpiu'nia,  the  danghter  of  L.  Calpurnins  Piso. 

34.  The  triumvirs  could  not  count  on  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  their  power,  so  long  as  the  two  pai-ty-leadera,  Cicero 
EiiieofCioe-  ^"^  Cato,  maintained  unimpaired  their  high  and 
rtsB-aoe.  dignified  position.  Accordingly,  they  set  them- 
selves through  their  creatures  at  once  to  remove  from  the 
seat  of  government  these  two  statesmen,  and  to  cast  a  pei"- 
manent  slur  npon  their  characters.  The  tribune  Clodius 
drove  Cicero  into  banishment  on  the  charge  of  his  having 
acted  illegally  in  putting  to  death  Lentulus  and  Cethegus. 
Thii  great  orator's  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  houses 
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were  demolishecl.  As  against  Cato  no  plausible  charge 
catoseutto  couM  be  made,  his  removal  was  eifected  by 
Cypnia  thrusting   apon  him'  an  unwelcome   commission 

which  was  likely  to  bring  odium  on  those  engaged  in  it. 
He  was  sent  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
on  pretexts  utterly  frivolous,  and  to  convert  that  island  into 
a  Roman  province.  Though  Cato  conducted  himself  with 
skill  and  with  unimpeachable  integrity  in  this  delicate  trans- 
action, yet  the  decline  of  his  influence  may  be  dated  from  his 
acceptance  of  an  oiEce  unsuited  to  his  character. 

35.  On  Cicero  the  blow  dealt  fey  the  triumvirs  fell  even 
more  heavily.  Though  i-ecailed  fram  banishment  within 
eighteen  months  of  hie  quitting  Italy,  he  never  recovered  his 
former  position  either  in  the  opinion  of  others  or  in  his  own. 
Constitutionally  timid,  Lis  exile  effectually  cowed  him.  He 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
affection  of  his  friends,  in  his  own  firmness  and  prudence. 
Henceforth  he  no  longer  aspired  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the 
State:  his  efforts  were  limited  to  moderating  the  violence 
of  parties  and  secuiing  his  own  pei-sonal  safety  by  paying 
court  to  those  in  power.  Towards  the  close  of  his  cai'eer, 
indeed,  he  ventured  once  more  to  take  a  holder  attitude,  but 
it  was  when  the  star  of  Antony  was  beginning  to  pale  be- 
fore the  rise  of  a  brighter  luminary. 

In  the  Letters  and  Oralions  of  Cicero  we  have  by  far  the  most  impoi-tant 
conOtibulioiiB  lo  the  history  of  the  period  between  Snlla  and  Augustus,  whidi 
the  ravages  of  time  have  spai'ed  to  us.  The  beet  works  on  the  Jife  and  char- 
acter of  the  great  orator  are — 

Middlbton's  Life  of  Cicero.  London,  1823 ;  2  vols.  8vo.  Kot  su]ier- 
seded  by  any  later  publication. 

WiBLASD,  Sdmmtlic/ie  Briefs  des  Cicero.  Zurich,  1808  et  seqq. ;  1  vols, 
8vo. 

Me,Ti.ivi,.j,E, 'Rev.  C.,LiJe  and  Letlersi^ Cicero,    London,  1854;  Svo. 

36.  The  tribune  Clodius,  who  had  moved  and  carried  the 
measures  by  which  Cicero  and  Cato  were  forced  to  quit 
BecaiiofCic-  ^''•"^j  '^"■^  ""*  content  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the 
Br^ii.0.51;  hands  of  the  triumvirs.  His  measures  for  the. 
ttoHofcio-     gratuitous  distribution  of  cora,  for  the  limitation 

"''  of  the  censors'  powers  over  the  Senate,  and  for 

the  re-establishment  of  the  guilds,  were  probably  concerted 
with  Pompey ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  exhibited  an 
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independent  spirit,  outraged  his  pi'otector,  and  stood  forward 
as  a  sepai-ate  party-leader  of  the  more  violent  kind.  Pom- 
pey  was  thus  forced  to  incline  for  a  while  towards  the  Sena- 
torians,  to  encourage  the  recall  of  Cicero,  and  to  allow,  the 
prosecution  of  Clodius.  It  waa  the  hope  of  the  triumvir 
that  affairs  would  fall  into  such  a  condition  as  manifestly  to 
require  a  dictator,  and  that  lie  would  lie  selected  for  the  of- 
fice. But  the  Senate's  vigor  was  not  yet  exhausted;  it  was 
content  to  reward  Pompey  by  a  new  commissionership  (the 
prce/ectwa  annotue) ;  to  oppose  its  own  "  bravo,"  Milo,  to 
Clodius ;  and  to  foment  discord  between  Pompey  and  Cras- 
8UB,  who  naturally  tended  to  become  more  and  more  jealous 
of  each  other. 

37.  Civil  war  would  probably  at  this  time  have  broten 
out,  had  it  not  been  for  the  management  of  Ctesar.    At  in- 

_  ,  ,  terviews  which  he  held  with  Crassue  and  Pompey 
Fresli  under-         _  ,  ^  ^    ^   .     ,    .     %   ' 

6i»ndincbe-_  at  Kavenua  and  Lucca,  he  succeeded  m  bringmg 
unfvirs.B.a  "  them  to  an  agreement,  and  in  ari'anging  plans  for 
"''"  the  further  aggrandizement  both  of  himself  and 

them.  He  urged  them  to  seek  the  consulate  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  such  governments  as 
suited  them  at  its  close.  For  himself  he  required  the  pro- 
longation of  his  proconsiilahip  for  a  second  tei-m  of  live 
years.  Within  this  period  he  could  hope  to  have  gained 
such  successes  as  would  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  at 
home,  and  to  have  acquired  unbounded  inSuence  over  the 
veteran  army,  which  would  have  then  sei-ved  ten  yeai-s  un- 
der his  banner. 

38.  The  Second  Consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  ao.  55, 
brought  about  by  violence  and  tumult,  was  a  further  step 
Second  Con-  towards  the  demoralization  of  the  State,  but  pro- 
MT^andCnS^  duced  a  temporary  lull  in  the  strife  of  parties. 
Bna,B.D.Bi^  The  triumvirs  severally  obtained  their  immedi- 
by  the  Par-  ate  objccts.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Cato,  Ctesar 
thiaua.  ^^^^  assigned  the  Gauls  for  an  additional  term  of 
five  years,  Pompey  received  the  Spains  for  an  equal  period, 
while  the  rich  East  was  made  over  to  the  avaricious  Cras- 
sus, who  became  proconsul  of  Syria  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  Oriental  provinces.  Pompey, 
moreover,  managed  to  establish  the  new  principle  of  combin- 
ing the  administi'ation  of  a  province  with  residence  in  the 
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capital.  Under  the  pretext  that  his  office  of  "  pvaafectus  an- 
nonse  "  i-equired  his  presence  at  Rome,  he  administered  Spain 
by  hia  legates,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Crassus,  acquired  the 
sole  direction  of  affiiira  at  the  seat  of  empire.  This  position 
was  still  further  secured  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ci-assus  in 
his  I'ash  expedition  against  the  Parthiang,  b.c.  53. 

Dq>arlnre  of  Crussna  fbr  the  East,  B.C.  5r>.  He  invades  Mesopotamia, 
B.C.  54,  and  takes  some  unimportant  fawns,  but  returns  into  Syria  for  the 
winter.  Second  invasion,  b-c  C3.  Craasus  completely  defeated  in  the 
coantry  between  the  Belik  and  the  Kfiabour,  and  soon  aftenvards  treacher- 
oualy  seized  by  the  Parthian  genei'al  at  a  conference,  and,  in  the  tumult 
which  ensued,  slain. 

39.  The  death  of  Crassus,  by  reducing  the  triumvirate  to 
a  duumvirate,  precipitated  the  struggle  which  had  been  long 
Ambition  of  impending.  The  tie  of  relationship  which  united 
ftJSs^ieaar*  P^mpey  and  Csesar  had  been  dissolved  hy  the 
tn  a  rupture,  death  of  Julia,  B.C.  64.  Another  check  on  Pom- 
pey's  ambition  was  removed  by  the  murder  of 
Clodius  in  an  affray  with  Milo,  e.c.  53.  After  this  Pompey 
apparently  thought  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  when, 
if  Caesar  could  be  disgraced,  the  State  must  fall  wholly  into 
his  hands.  He  thereibre  encouraged  the  proposals  that  were 
made  by  the  extreme  ariatocrata  to  deprive  Csesar  prema- 
turely of  his  proconsular  office,  or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  him 
from  suing  for  the  consulship  until  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
lord  of  legions.  After  himself  holding  the  office  of  sole  con- 
sul for  the  space  of  six  months,  e.c.  52,  and  obtaining  the  pro- 
longation of  his  own  proconsulship  for  a  further  tei-m  of  Ave 
yeai's,he  sought  to  reduce  his  pai-tner  and  rival  to  the  mere 
i-ank  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Cfesar  would  consent  to  this  change,  a  change  which  would 
have  placed  his  very  life  at  his  enemies'  mercy.  War  was 
certain  from  the  moment  when,  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  two 
tribunes,  the  Senate,  at  Pompey's  instigation,  appointed  Cie- 
sar's  successor,  and  required  him,  before  standing  for  the  con- 
snlate,  to  I'esigii  hia  proconsular  command.  Csesar  would 
have  lost  all  at  which  he  had  aimed  for  ten  years,  had  he 
yielded  obedience  to  this  mandate.  To  expect  him  to  do  so 
was  to  look  for  antique  self-denial  and  patriotism  in  an  age 
when  these  virtues  had  been  long  out  of  date,  and  in  an  in- 
dividual who  had  never  shoivn  any  signs  of  them. 
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".ESAR  betiveen  e.g.  58  and  B.C.  60.  Gi'eat  migi'ation  of 
Ihe  Helvetii  from  Switeerltind  to  Central  Gaul,  B.C.  i)8.  They  are  pursued 
by  CD»ar,  defeated  In  two  battles,  nnd  forced  to  return.  Campdgn  against 
the  Gevmaii  chief,  Ariovistus ;  the  Suevi  are  drisen  neixiss  Ihe  Hhine.  Con- 
quest of  Gallia  Eelgica,  and  atibmiaaion  of  Northern  Aquitania,  d.c.  57. 
Galba,  sent  to  occupy  the  Khone  valley  above  the  I-ake  of  Geneva,  is  defeat- 
ed and  fovced  fo  reUre,  Gi'cat  tevcdt  of  the  Teneti  and  other  IribeB  in 
Aquitania,  jj.0.  66.  The  Veneli  receive  help  fi'om  Biiliun,  bnt  ate  shortly 
reduced  to  sabjeetion.  Southern  Aquitania  reduced  by  P.  Ci-assus.  Presh 
invasion  of  Gant  by  German  tribes,  s.c.  55.  Ciesar  defeats  them,  drives 
them  across  the  Rhine,  and  canies  the  nar  into  Germany  proper  by  a  raid 
across  the  Rhine.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  invades  Britain,  and  receives 
the  submission  of  some  chie^  bnt  loses  moEt  of  his  Hcet  by  a  storm.  Sec- 
ond invasion  of  Bntain,  d.c.  54.  Defeat  of  Cassevelaun,  and  nominal  snb- 
jection  of  his  kingdom  to  a  small  tribute.  Revolt  breaks  out  in  Gaul,  bnt  is 
Mippi-essed.  Destruction  of  the  Ebnrones,  B.C.  68.  Gaul  continues  imset- 
tled.  Great  rebellion  under  Vercingetoris,  b.c.  B2.  CiEsar  defeated  at  Ger- 
govia.  Danger  of  his  position.  Vei'cingotorix  rashly  offers  battle,  is  defeat, 
ed,  blockaded  in  his  fortified  camp,  and  forced  to  surrender.  Last  remnants 
of  tlie  rebellion  ti'ampled  out,  e.  c.  51. 

40.  On  healing  of  the  Senatorial  decrees,  the  resolve  of 
Cseaar  was  soon  taken.  He  would  appeal  to  the  arbitrament 
Second  Civil  of  arms.  At  tlie  head  of  a  veteran  army  devoted 
M°'^^igb*of  *o  ^^^  pei-son,  with  all  the  resources  of  Ganl  to 
Pompey.  draw  upOM,  and  endeared  to  the  Italians  general- 

ly as  the  successor  of  Marias,  he  felt  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  Pompey  and  the  Senate;  and  was  ready  to  engage 
any  force  that  they  could  bring  against  him,  Accoi-dingly 
he  "  crossed  the  Rubicon,"  and  began  his  march  npon  Rome, 
Pompey  had  probably  expected  this  movement,  and  had  de- 
termined upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  would  pursue. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  defend  Italy,  bnt  would  retire 
upon  the  East.  In  that  scene  of  his  old  glories  he  would 
draw  together  a  power  sufficient,  not  only  to  secure  liim 
against  his  rival,  but  to  re-enter  and  re-conquer  Italy.  He 
would  drag  the  Senate  with  him,  and  having  caiTied  it  be- 
yond the  seas,  would  be  its  master  instead  of  its  slave.  Hav- 
ing the  command  of  the  sea,  he  would  coop  up  his  rival  in 
Italy,  Tintil  the  time  came  when  Jiis  land  forces  were  ready 
to  swoop  down  upon  their  prey.  With  these  views  he  re- 
tired as  Ciesar  advanced,  making  only  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  finally  crossed  from  Bi'nndisium  to  Epirus  without  fight- 
ing a  battle. 
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41.  By  the  retirement  of  Pompey,  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  Ciesar'e  aiiiie.  He  acquired  the  immense  moral  advan- 
CffiBsr  niflatet  t^g^  of  holding  the  seat  of  government,  and  of 
of  luiy,  being  thus  able  to  impart  to  all  hia  acts  the  color 
of  legitimacy.  He  aeoui-ed  also  important  material  gains  ; 
first,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  State-ti-easure,  which  Pompey 
most  unaccountably  neglected  to  cany  off;  and,  fuither,  in 
the  power  which  he  obtained  of  drawing  reoraits  from  the 
Italian  nations,  who  still  furnished  their  best  soldiers  to  the 
Roman  armies.  The  submission  of  Italy  drew  with  it  almost 
of  necessity  that  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily;  and  thus  the  power 
of  the  proconsul  was  at  once  established  over  the  entire  mid- 
dle region  of  the  Empire,  reaching  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Mount  Scar- 
dus.  Pompey  possessed  the  East,  Africa,  and  Spain ;  and, 
had  hia  counsels  been  inspired  with  energy  and  decision,  he 
might  perhaps  have  advanced  from  tliree  sides  on  his  rival, 
and  have  crushed  him  between  the  masses  of  three  converg- 
ing armies.  But  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  now  old, 
and  had  lost  the  vigor  and  promptitude  of  his  early  yeai-s. 
He  allowed  Ciesar,  acting  from  a  central  position,  to  strike 
HBtakeathe  separately  at  the  different  points  of  hia  extended 
offensive ev-  line.  First,  Spain  was  attacked,  and, for  the  time, 
iserarywLore  reduced  to  Subjection  ;  then,  the  war  was  trans- 
viciorioDs.  fei-i-ed  to  the  East,  and  its  issue  (practically)  de- 
cided at  Pharealia ;  after  this,  the  Pompeians  were  crushed 
in  Africa ;  and  finally,  the  party  having  rallied  in  Spain,  was 
overwhelmed  and  blotted  out  at  Munda.  These  four  wars 
occupied  the  great  soldier  dniing  the  chief  portion  of  five 
yeai-s  {b.c.  49  to  45) ;  in  the  coui'se  of  which,  however,  he 
found  time  also  to  reduce  Egypt,  and  to  chastise  Pharnacea, 
son  of  Mitliridates,  at  Zela. 

Details  ob  Cjebah's  Wars  between  B.C.  49  and  B.C.  45.  (a)  First 
War  is  Spaik.  Mardt  of  Cieaav  through  Ganl  to  the  Fjrenees,  b,c.  49. 
Siege  of  Massilift,  which  (leelares  for  Pompey.  C«aar  enconntera  the  Fom- 
peian  forces  nnder  Afraniiis  and  Petreins  at  Ilarda  (laridn).  After  anfifer- 
ing  one  defeat^  he  outmanreiiTres  bis  opponents,  and  forces  them  to  snirendsr 
themselves.  TeTOntiuB  Varro  in  Southern  Spain,  after  vacillating  between 
the  two  caases,  declaiea  against  Cffisav,  but  is  deserted  by  hia  soldiers  ami 
capitnlates.  Soon  nftenvards  Massilia  is  titlten.  Defent  of  Cicssl''s  lieu- 
tenant, Curio,  in  Africa,  and  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  Pompeians  nnd 
Jiiba.  (b)  Wah  in  TiiB  Hbllknic  Pehiksui.a.  Cas^Hi-,  through  the  neg- 
2i* 
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ligence  of  the  Pompeian  admirals,  orossea  the  Adrintic  unopposed,  Januatj, 
j;.o.  IS.  Pompe;  meets  him  at  Djrrhacliium,  but  declines  a  bottle,  intrench- 
ing hitoEelf,  so  as  to  cover  the  town.  Ciesar  blocJailes  his  position,  bat  Pom- 
pey,  after  watching  patiently  for  Ma  opportunity,  breaks  up  the  blockade  and 
gains  a  victory  over  the  Ciesarean  army.  This  success  rumed  his  cause.  It 
rendei'ed  his  officers  unmanageable,  and  fiDxced  him  to  give  the  Ccesareans 
battle  at  FharsaJia,  in  au  open  plain,  where  the  superiority  of  Cesar's  ttoops, 
and  the  better  generalship  of  their  commander,  led  to  tbe  complete  defeat  of 
tbe  grand  army  on  which  rested  all  Pomp^'s  hopes  of  final  triumph.  Had 
he  possessed  more  resolution,  he  might  no  doubt  have  prolonged  ilie  contest^ 
as  his  party  did,  even  after  bis  death ;  but,  bowevei*  he  bad  acted,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  tJiat  he  could  haye  retrieved  his  signal  defeat.  His  choice  of 
Egypt  as  B  refuge  was,  as  the  event  proved,  ill-judged ;  but  the  treacheiy  to 
ivbich  he  fell  a  victim  could  scarcely  hove  been  anticipated,  and  we  can  nn- 
derstand,  even  if  we  can  not  justify,  his  reluctance  to  quit  the  East  (c) 
War  in  Esyft.  The  necessity  of  following  up  his  adversaiy,  and  striting, 
if  it  were  necessary,  a  last  blow,  drew  Ciesar  to  Egypt^  where  he  found  him- 
self in  a  most  critical  posilion.  He  landed  with  a  force  not  exceeding  iOOO 
men,  and,  being  ensnared  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  was  soon  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  yonng  fcmg,  her  brother  and  riva],  while  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Egyptians  generally  viewed  foreign  interference  with  tkeic  con- 
cerns was  easily  roused  against  him  by  the  king's  ministers.  Quarrels  and 
street  fights  between  his  soldiers  and  the  Alexandrians  gave  him  a  pretext 
for  assuming  a  hostile  aUdtade.  Accordingly  he  smaed  and  fortified  the 
I'haros,  burnt  the  Egyptian  fteet,  and  sent  hastily  for  reinforcements.  The 
EgypUans  on  their  side  blockaded  bim  in  the  Pharos,  cut  off  his  supplies  of 
water,  and  endeavored  to  starve  him  into  submission.  But  the  advance  of 
Mithridates  of  Pergamus  (e.c.  4T^  relieved  the  Roman  general;  and  the 
Egyptian  army,  placed  between  tivo  fires,  was  speedily  defeated  and  destioy- 
ed.  The  young  king  perished  ;  and  Ciesar  was  able  to  arrange  matters  to 
the  sadsfection  of  all  parties  by  investing  Cleopatra,  under  certain  condilions 
(see^.  383),  with  the  actual  sole  government,  (d)  War  with  Phaknacbs. 
The  dissensions  of  the  Romans  among  themselves  encouraged  the  son  of 
Mithridates  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Mher's  empire.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  PbarsaUa,  he  advanced  into  Lesser  Armenia  and  Cappa- 
docia.  Opposed  by  Calvinus,  one  of  Ciesar's  lieutenants,  he  defeated  him 
in  a  pitched  battle  and  destroyed  his  army.  He  then  occupied  Pontos. 
Ciesar,  who  was  at  this  time  blockaded  in  Egypt,  could  do  nothing ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  released,  than  he  marched  with  all  speed  to  encounter  this 
new  enemy.  The  boats  met  at  Zeia  in  Pontos,  and  Cjesar  was  as  usual  vic- 
torions.  The  laconic  bulletin,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici, "  expressed  the  rapidity  of 
bis  conquest.  Phamaces  escaped  from  the  battle,  but  was  soon  aftenvards 
killed,  and  his  kingdom  seiTed  to  reward  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  (e) 
War  in  Africa.  The  Pompeians  who  escaped  from  Pharsalia  established 
themselveB  in  the  Ronian  province  of  Africa,  where  they  had  the  support  of 
Juba,  the  king  of  Numidia.  They  were  commanded  by  Scipio,  the  felher  of 
Pompey's  widow,  Cato,  and  Varus,  proconsul  of  tbe  province.  Much  jeal- 
ousy existed  among  the  commanders.  Ccesar  landed  in  Afiica  in  Decem- 
ber, B.C.  47.      In  his  first  engagement  near  Leptis  ho  was  worsted ;   bnt 
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early  in  B.o.  46  he  redeemed  this  miacliance  by  the  great  victory  of  Tliapsus, 
which  destrojed  the  republicBii  force  in  this  qnarter.  Sdpio,  Cato,  imd  Juba 
killed  themselves ;  and  Afiica  submitted  to  the  conqueior.  (/)  Sboond 
Wae  in  Spain.  lievolc  first  broke  out  in  SpoJn  among  the  Ciesarean  le- 
gionaries, who  were  seduced  by  the  vepubUcan  spidt  which  prev^ed  among 
the  Eomanized  natives.  The  tevolters  received  important  accessioiis  to  their 
yanks  alter  the  battle  of  Tlmpsus,  being  rdnforced  by  the  remnants  of  the 
African  army.  Varus,  Labienns,  and  the  two  sons  of  Pompej,  CnieaB  and 
Sextus,  joined  them ;  and  Cn.  Fompeins  was  intrusted  with  Uie  chief  com- 
mand. A  vigorous  stand  was  msde  against  the  n'oops  which  Oaaaar  led  in 
person  acroSB  the  Pyrenees;  and  in  the  final  battle,  which  took  place  at 
Munda  (March,  B.C.  45),  the  dictator  was  in  greater  personal  danger  than 
ever  before.  But  the  victoiy  when  gained  was  complete.  Thirty  thousand 
Pompeians  wei'e  left  on  the  field ;  among  them  Labienua  and  Varus,  Cn. 
Fompeius  fied,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain.  Sextns  alone  escaped,  and 
found  H  refuge  with  some  of  the  hill  tribes,  who  defied  the  Boman  anns. 
The  settlement  of  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Munda  was  a  work  of  difficulty, 
and  occupied  the  dictator  for  nearly  six  months. 

42.  The  claim  of  C^sar  to  be  corsidered  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  rests  lees  upon  his  military  exploits,  important 
cieaar'B  civil  ^'^  ^^^^^  Undoubtedly  were,  tJian  npon  his  views 
adminiatrft-  and  efforts  as  a  statesman  and  social  reformer. 
It  was  his  great  merit  that  he  understood  how 
the  time  for  the  Republic  had  gone  by;  how  nothing  but 
constant  anarchy  at  home  and  constant  oppression  abroad 
could  result  from  the  continnance  of  that  governmental  form 
under  which  Rome  had  flourished  so  wonderfully  in  simpler 
and  ruder  ages.  ■  He  saw  distinctly  that  the  hour  had  ar- 
rived for  monarchy ;  that,  for  the  interests  of  all  classes,  of 
the  provincials,  of  the  Italians,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  vei-y 
nobles  themselves,  a  pei-manent  snpi-eme  ruler  was  required ; 
and  the  only  man  fit  at  the  time  to  exercise  that  office  of  su- 
preme ruler  he  knew  to  be  himself  He  knew,  too,  though 
perhaps  he  failed  to  estimate  aright,  the  Roman  attachment 
to  old  forms,  and  he  therefore  assumed,  in  b.c.  47,  the  perpet- 
ual "  dictatorship,"  whereby  he  reconciled  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  monarchy  with  the  constitutional 
purism  which  bad  weight  with  so  many  of  his  contempora- 
i-ies.  Having  thus  secured  the  substance  of  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded, even  in  the  midst  of  his  constant  wars,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  series  of  measures,  which  were,  in  most  cases,  at  once 
moderate,  judicious,  and  popular.  He  enlarged  the  Senate 
to  the  number  of  900,  and  filled  up  its  ranks  from  the  pro- 
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viiiciaia  no  less  than  from  the  class  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
once  moi'e  confined  the  judicia  to  the  senatoi-s  and  equitee. 
He  i-aised  to  the  rank  of  citizens  the  entire  population  of 
Tranepadane  Gaul,  and  niimeroua  communities  in  Ganl  be- 
yond the  Alps,  in  Spain,  aud  elsewhere.  He  enfi'ancliised  all 
professors  of  the  liberal  sciences.  He  put  down  the  political 
clubs.  He  gave  his  veterans  lands,  chiefly  beyond  the  seas, 
planting  tbem,  among  other  places,  at  Corinth  and  Carthage, 
cities  which  he  did  not  fear  to  rebuild.  He  aiTanged  mat- 
ters between  the  two  classes  of  debtors  and  creditors  on  a 
principle  which  left  financial  honesty  untouched.  He  re-en- 
acted the  old  Xjicinian  law,  which  required  the  employment 
of  free  labor  on  estates  in  Italy  in  a  cei-taio  fixed  proportion 
to  the  number  of  slaves.  He  encouraged  an  increase  in  the 
free  jiopiilation  by  gi'anting  exemptions  to  those  who  had  as 
many  as  three  children.  He  pi'oposed  the  codification  of  the 
laws,  commenced  a  survey  of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the 
calendar.  When  it  is  i-emembei-ed  that  Caesar  only  held 
power  for  the  space  of  about  five  yeai^  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  period  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  most  im- 
portant wars,  such  legislative  pvolificness,  such  well-planned, 
varied,  and  (in  some  eases)  most  comprehensive  schemes,  can 
not  bat  provoke  our  admiration. 

43.  But  the  dictator,  though  endued  with  political  insight 
far  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was,  after  all,  only 
a  fallible  mortal.  He  may  neither  have  been 
Mntch  16,'ji.o.  wholly  Corrupted  by  his  passion  for  Cleopatra, 
nor  so  much  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of  su- 
preme power  as  to  have  wantonly  disregarded  the  prejudices 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  But  at  any  rate  he 
misjudged  the  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  his  lot  was 
cast,  when,  because  his  own  logical  mind  saw  that  monarchy 
was  inevitable,  he  encouraged  its  open  proclamation,  without 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  attachment  of  large  class- 
es of  the  nation  to  phrases.  He  thus  provoked  the  conspir- 
acy to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  and  can  not  be  exonerated 
from  the  charge  of  having  contributed  to  his  own  downfall. 
The  conspii-acy  against  the  life  of  J.  Casar,  formed  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  found  so  many  abettors,  not  from  the  mere 
blind  envy  of  the  nobles  towards  a  superior,  but  because 
thei-e  was  ingrained  into  the  Roman  mind  a  detestation  of 
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royalty.  The  event  proved  that  this  prejudice  might  be 
overcome,  in  course  of  time,  by  adroit  management ;  but 
Csesar  boldly  and  without  disguise  affi-onted  the  feeling,  not 
aware,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring. 
His  death,  March  15,  b.c.  54,  introduced  another  period  of 
bloody  struggle  and  civil  war,  which  lasted  until  the  great 
victory  gained  by  Octavius  at  Actinm,  b.c.  31 , 

TheWography  of  JnliusCjEsarhasbeen  a  favorite  sabjatt  with  liiBtorians; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  "Life"  yet  published  is  thoroughly  eatis- 
tactofy.     Among  those  which  demand  notice  are  the  following ; 

Celsus,  Jul.,  De  Vila  el  R^m  gestis  J,  Casaris.     London,  169T;  8vo. 

Db  BtruT,  Bieloire  de  la  Vie  de  JtUes  Cesar,     Paris,  1768 ;  2  vols,  8vo. 

Mbisshek,  a.  G..  Leben  Ciesw's,  continued  by  Hakes,  J.  C.  L,  Berlin, 
1811 ;  in  four  parts. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  Histoire  de  Jules  Cisar.  Paris,  first  Tolnine  publish- 
ed in  1865 ;  second  TOlume  In  1866.  The  second  volume  ends  with  the 
])assage  of  the  Rubicon  and  entrance  into  Italy.  A  worfc  written  with  the 
mere  view  of  juBtifjing  a  modem  usuiyntion  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
iinpartiflL 

44.  The  knot  of  enthusiasts  and  malcontents,  who  had  ven- 
tured on  the  revolutionary  measure  of  assassinating  the  chief 
wooitneeBand  of  the  State,  had  made  no  adeqtiate  provision  for 
ae'^^ipTra-  what  was  to  follow.  Apparently,  they  had  hoped 
iiowerMi'^ia  ^^**  both  the  Senate  and  the  people  would  unite 
bj  AQtoDy.  to  applaud  their  deed,  and  would  joyfully  hasten 
to  re-establish  the  old  republican  govei-nment.  But  the  gen- 
eral feeling  which  their  act  aroused  was  not  one  of  rejoicing, 
but  of  consternation.  The  noble  and  rich  feared  the  recur- 
rence of  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  The  poorer 
classes,  who  were  indifferent  as  to  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, provided  it  fed  and  amused  them,  looked  coldly  on  the 
men  who,  merely  on  account  of  a  name,  had  plunged  the 
State  into  fresh  troubles.  Tlie  numerous  class  of  those  who 
had  benefited  by  Cassar's  legislation  trembled  lest  his  mur- 
der should  be  followed  by  the  abrogation  of  his  laws.  Kone 
knew  what  to  expect  next — whether  proscription,  civil  war^ 
or  massacre.  Had  the  conspirators  possessed  among  them  a 
commanding  mind,  had  they  had  a  programme  prepared,  and 
had  they  promptly  acted  on  it,  the  Republic  might  perhaps 
have  been  galvanized  into  freah  life,  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  despotism  might  have  been  defeiTed,  if  it  could  not 
be  averted.     But  at  the  exact  time  when  resolution  and 
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quick  action  were  needed,  they  hesitated  and  pi'oovastiiiated. 
Their  remissness  gave  the  sole  consul,  Antony,  an  opportu- 
nity of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  Having 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Lepidus,  Csesav's  master  of  the 
horse,  who  aioiie  had  an  armed  foree  on  the  spot,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasures  and  papei-s  of  the  dictator, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  "  Liberators,"  and  while 
professedly  recognizing  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, contrived  in  a  short  time  to  obtain  the  substance  of  su- 
preme power  for  himself.  His  colleague,  Dolabella,  elected 
consul  in  the  place  of  Csesar,  became  his  tool.  The  "  Libera- 
tors," fearful  for  their  personal  safety,  despite  the  "  amnes- 
ty" whereto  all  had  agreed,  quitted  Rome  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  pi-oyinces.  Antony  was  on  the  jjoint  of  ob- 
taining all  that  his  heart  desired,  when  the  claims  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  youth — almost  a  boy — who  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  introduced  fresh  complications,  and, 
checking  Antony  in  mid-cai-eer,  rendered  it  doubtful  for  a 
while  whether  he  would  not  fall  as  suddenly  as  he  had  risen. 
45.  C.  Octavins,  the  youthful  rival  of  Antony,  was  the 
grand-nephew  of  J.  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  his  sister. 
Arrival  o(  Oc-  JuHa.  He  had  enjoyed  for  several  years  a  large 
tEe'ecBneI"ire  poTtion  of  the  dictator's  favor,  and  in  his  li^t 
ate'ogaium^''"  testament,  had  been  named  as  his  chief  heir  and 
Aiitony.  goj]^  ],y  adoption.     Absent  from  Rome  at  the  date 

of  Ctesar's  murder,  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  capi- 
tal, claiming  the  rights  and  accepting  the  obligations  which 
devolved  on  him  as  Csesar's  heir.  With  consummate  adroit- 
ness he  contrived  to  gain  the  good-will  of  all  parties.  The 
soldiers  were  brought  to  see  in  him  the  true  representative 
of  their  loved  and  lost  commander;  the  popnlace  was  won 
by  shows,  by  stining  appeals,  by  the  payment  of  Cesar's 
legacy  to  them  ont  of  his  own  private  resources;  the  Liber- 
ators, and  especially  Cicero,  who  had  made  common  cause 
with  them,  were  cajoled  into  believing  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  only  sought  to  defeat  the  selfish  designs 
of  Antony.  Even  with  Antony  there  was  established,  we 
can  not  say  how  early,  an  understanding,  that  the  qnan-el 
between  the  two  Csesareans  was  not  to  be  pushed  d  Vou- 
f/rance,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  as  between  enemies  who 
might  one  day  be  fi'iends.     Thus  guarded  on  all  sides,  Octa- 
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vius  -ventured,  though  absolutely  without  office,  to  collect  an 
aiiny,  which  he  paid  out  of  his  own  reeoui-ces,  and  to  take 
up  a  position,  from  which  he  might  either  defend  or  threaten. 
Rome.  Encouraged  by  his  proceedings,  Cicero  re-entered 
the  political  arena,  and  took  up  the  attitude  against  Antony 
which  had  been  successful  against  Catiline.  By  the  series 
of  speeches  and  pamplilets  known  as  "  the  Philippics,"  he 
crushed  the  popularity  of  the  pi-oconsnl,  drove  him  from 
Eome,  and  freed  the  Senate  from  his  influence.  Antony  re- 
tired to  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there  commenced 
the  Third  Civil  War  by  besieging  Decimus  Brutua,  the  pre- 
vious governor,  in  Mutina.  Hereupon  the  Senate  bade  the 
new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  act  against  him,  and,  at 
Cicera's  instance,  invested  the  young  Octavius  with  the  prse- 
torship,  and  joined  him  in  the  command  with  the  consuls. 

46,  The  short  war  known  as  the  "  Bellum  Mutinenso  "  fol- 
lowed. In  two  battles,  one  at  Forum  Gallonim,  the  other 
Third  civil  under  the  walls  of  Mutina,  Antony's  troops  were 
raeucaawiih  "defeated  by  the  army  of  the  Senate,  and  he  him- 
tjei'BeHam  self,  despairing  of  present  success,  crossed  the 
K,o.  «-43, '  Alps  to  join  Lepidws  in  Gaul.  But  the  two  vic- 
cnmesmoHtar  tories  Were  dearly  won,  at  the  cost  of  two  most 
otHome.  important  lives.  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  two  hon- 
est consuls,  both  fell ;  and  Octavius,  finding  himself  the  sole 
commander,  was  encouraged  to  put  aside  his  reserve  and 
show  himself  in  his  true  colors.  He  refused  to  join  Decimus 
Bi'utus  iu  the  pursuit  of  Antony,  and  thus  aided  the  latter's 
escape.  He  claimed  the  whole  merit  of  the  war,  and  boldly 
demanded  a  tnumph ;  finally,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
soldiers  to  Rome,  to  demand  the  consulship  for  him ;  when  ■ 
the  Senate,  alarmed  at  liis  attitude,  refused  these  requests,  he 
at  once  threw  ofi"  the  mask,  marched  with  all  his  troops  on 
Rome,  plundering  as  he  advanced,  and  at  the  head  of  his  le- 
gions imposed  his  will  on  the  government.  Possessed  of  su- 
preme power,  it  pleased  him  to  assume  the  title  of  consul, 
and  to  give  himself,  as  a  nominal  colleague  in  the  office,  his 
cousin,  Q.  Pedius. 

The  Mntine  War  begfln  in  December,  ii.c.  44.  It  terminated  with  tlie 
battle  of  Mutina,  April  14,  B.C.  43.  Oetavins  and  Pedius  were  proclaimed 
consuls,  September  32  of  the  same  year. 

47,  It  was  the  policy  of  Octavius  to  secure  for  all  his  acts, 
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so  far  as  he  possibly  could,  legal  sanctions.  He  now,  there- 
Fotniatiouof  fovQ,  required  and  obtained  the  coniirmation  of 
TKinNvinrTK  ^is  adoption.  Deteumioed  to  proceed  to  extrem- 
B.o.4ii.  itigg  against  the  "Liberators,"  he  had  them  at- 

tainted, and,  as  they  had  all  fled  from  Rome  upon  his  en- 
trance, condemned  in  their  absence.  A  similar  sentence  was, 
at  his  instance,  passed  on  Sext.  Pompeiiis.  Octavius  was 
made  generalissimo  of  all  the  ibrcea  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
authorized  to  act  against,  or,  if  it  pleased  him  better,  treat 
with,  Antony  and  Lepidus.  It  was  on  this  latter  conrae  that 
he  had  long  before  decided.  Only. by  the  aid  of  Antony 
could  he  hope  to  trinmph  over  Casaius  and  the  Brnti,  whose 
party  in  the  West  was  in  no  wise  contemptible,  and  who  had 
all  the  resources  of  the  East  at  their  disposal.  Accoi-dingly, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  were  invited  to  confer  with  Octavius 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Reno,  and  the  reanlt  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  (so-called)  "Second  Triumvirate" — the  fii-st 
government  which  really  bore  the  name — a  self-constituted 
Board  of  Three,  who  were  conjointly  to  rule  the  State. 

The  ti'iumii.rs  concluded  their  agieffment,  Kovember  27,  b.c.  i3.  lis 
tei-mswera:— (1)  The  eBlahiishment  of  the  nile  of  the  Thiea  for  n  space  of 
five  jears  under  the  title  of  "Triumiiii  ReipnbliciB  constittiendre;"(2)  A  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  among  the  Thi'ee — Lepidus  was  to  have  Spain  and 
Gallia  Naibonetisis ;  Antony  the  rest  of  Gaul  bejond  the  Alps  end  Gallia 
Ciealpina;  Octavius  (or  Octaviaii,  as  he  ivas  now  called),  Sicily,  Saidinia, 
and  Africa  ;  (3^  A  pi'OBcription  on  a  large  scale,  partly  to  strike  tecrov  into 
tiie  adverse  ranlis,  parlly  to  obtain  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war  efFectively ; 
(4)  The  assignment  of  eighteen  Italian  cities  with  thai-  lands  as  Betflemenia 
for  the  legionaries,  ivlien  the  vvar  should  be  over ;  and  (5)  Oerl^n  aiTange- 
menta  as  to  the  immediate  conduct  of  affairs. — Lepidus  was  to  receive  the 
consulsliip,  and  to  remain  in  ItJily  with  three  legions ;  Octavian  and  Antony 
were  to  condnot  the  war  in  the  East,  each  with  twenty  legions. 

48.  On  the  opening  of  negotiations  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  Decimns  Brutns  had  been  deserted  by  hie  soldiera. 
Death  of  Dee-  '*''^>  when  he  attempted  to  escape  from  Italy,  had 
been  seized  and  put  to  death.  The  West  was 
thus  pacified;  and  the  triumvirs  could  therefore 
concentrate  their  whole  attention,  first  npon  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies  at  home,  and  then  upon  the  war 
in  the  East.  The  proscription  was  relentlessly  enforced. 
Among  its  victims  were  Cicero,  the  tribune  Salvius,  Anualis, 
one  of  the  prietors,  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  and  his  nephew. 
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Quintns's  son.  The  lists,  which  followed  rapidly  one  upon 
the  other,  contained  altogether  the  names  of  300  senators 
and  2000  knights.  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was 
seized.  The  soldiers,  let  loose  through  Italy  under  the  pre- 
tense of  hnnting  out  the  proscribed,  ravaged  and  wasted  at 
their  pleasure.  Private  malice  obtained  its  gratification 
with  impunity.  Numbers  wei-e  murdered  merely  because 
they  were  rich,  and  their  projjerty  was  coveted  by  the  tri- 
umvii-8  or  their  creatures. 

49,  Early  in  B.C.  42  milltaiy  operations  were  commenced. 
Octavian,  whose  province  of  Sicily  had  been  ocenpied  by 
WHt  between  Sextus  Pompeius,  made  an  attempt  to  widest  it 
o,Hd'uie'™Li"  from  his  hands;  bat  his  admiral, Sal vidienas,  be- 
aintora."  jag  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  near  Messa- 
na,  the  enterprise  was  given  up.  Antony  had  already  cross- 
ed from  Italy  to  Epims ;  Octavian  now  followed  him.  Their 
combined  forces,  which  exceeded  120,000  men,  mai-ched  un- 
resisted through  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  had  reached 
Thrace  before  they  were  confronted  by  the  "Liberators." 
Tiiese  now  brought  up  the  full  strength  of  the  East  against 
the  Western  legions ;  their  legionary  infantry  amounted  to 
80,000  ;  their  cavalry  to  20,000 ;  and  they  had  Asiatic  levies 
in  addition.  Still,  however,  their  forces  were  outnumbered 
by  those  of  their  adversaries;  whose  legionaries  were  proba- 
bly not  fewer  than  120,000,  while  their  cavalry  was  reeton- 
ed  at  13,000. 

Bnitiis  and  Cassins  liad  depfirted  for  the  East  iivthe  autumn  of  B.C.  44, 
when  their  position  in  Rome  became  despemte.  They  were  by  decree  of  the 
Senate  the  lawful  governoi's  of  Macedoaia  and  Syria.  Bvutue  entered  quiet- 
ly on  his  province ;  but  Caseiue  had  to  iight  tor  his  with  Dolabella,  who  bnd 
obtained  itjhm  the  people  afier  Cassius's  departui'e.  Dolabella,  having  put 
to  death  Ti'ebonius,  pi'oconsul  of  Aiaa,  oue  of  Ciesar's  murderers,  was  attact- 
ed  by  Caseius,  shut  up  in  Laodicda,  aud  dmen  to  commit  suidde,  June  B, 
B.0.48.  Prom  this  time  the  authority  of  the  "Liberalota"  was  acltnowl- 
eclged  generally  throughoat  the  East,  and  they  di'ew  freely  on  the  resources 
of  the  eouotry. 

50.  The  two  armies  met  at  Philippi  {tlie  ancient  Creni- 
des);  and  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  in  a 
Battles  nt        twofold  battle.     In  the  first  fight  Brutus  defeat- 
Phiiippi,        ed  Octavian, but  Antony  gained  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  Cassius,  who,  unaware  of  his  colleague's 

victory, committed  suicide.    In  the  second,  three  weeks  later. 
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the  avmy  of  Brutus  was  completely  overcome,  and  he  h 
escaping  from  the  iield,  could  only  follow  the  example  of  Cas- 
sins,  and  kill  himself.  With  Brutus  fell  the  Eepablic.  The 
usui-pation  of  Cffisar  had  suspended,  iDut  not  destroyed  it. 
It  had  revived  after  his  death.  The  coarse  brutality  of  An- 
tony, the  craft  of  Octavian,  had  separately  failed  to  put  it 
down.  Conjoined  they  achieved  greater  success.  The  Re- 
public, albeit  some  of  its  forms  remained,  was  in  reality 
swept  away  at  PhiJippi.  The  absolute  ascendency  of  indi- 
viduals, which  is  monarchy,  was  then  established.  There 
might  afterwards  be  several  competitors  for  the  supreme 
power ;  and  struggles,  fierce  and  bitter,  might  be  carried  on 
between  them ;  but  no  thought  was  entertained  of  resusci- 
tating any  more  the  deacl  form  of  the  Republic;  the  contest 
was  simply  one  between  difFereiit  aspirants  to  the  supreme 
authority, 

51.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  at  PJiilippi 
was  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  Roman  world  among  the  tri- 
umvirs.   As  Antony  preferred  the  East,  Octavian 

nftsitleeec-  Consented  to  relinquish  it  to  him;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  His  colleague  therefore  yielded  to  him  Italy  and 
Spain,  which  last  Lepidus  was  i-equired  to  relinquish,  obtain- 
ing instead  the  Roman  "Africa."  The  facile  Lepidus  sub- 
mitted readily  to  the  new  partition ;  and  -while  Antony  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  East,  and  himself  succumbed  to 
the  charms  of  Cleopatra  at  Tai-sus,  Octavian  undertook  the 
direction  of  afiairs  at  the  seat  of  government. 

52,  But  there  was  no  real  cordiality,  no  mutual  respect, 
no  sense  even  of  a  common  interest,  among  the  triumvirs, 
civil  War  lu  "^'^  Roman  world  was  scarcely  theirs  before  they 
itaijhetween  began  to  quaiTel  over  it.  Octavian  being  in  dif- 
tbe  party  of     ficolties  at  Romc  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions 

""'"''■  consequent  on  the  attitude  of  Sextus  Pompeins, 
from  the  despair  of  the  Italians  driven  from  their  cities  and 
lands  to  make  room  for  the  veterans,  and  from  the  discon- 
tent of  many  of  the  veterans  themselves,  whose  rewards  fell 
shoit  of  their  hopes,  Antony  began  to  intrigue  against  him 
and  to  seek  his  downfall.  The  embers  of  discontent  wei-e 
finned  into  a  flame  by  the  triumvir's  brother,  Lucius,  and 
his  wife  Fiilvia,  who  shortly  put  themselves  .at  the  head  of 
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■  an  insun'ectionaiy  force,  and  disputed  with  Octavian  tiie 
mastery  of  Italy.  The  liopes,  however,  of  the  insurgents 
were  smothered  in  the  smoke  of  Pe'rusia  (b.c.  40) ;  and  on 
the  return  of  Antony  to  Italy,  the  rivals,  at  the 
duaiurn,  B.o.  instance  of  the  soldiery,  came  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. Octavian  received  the  whole  West,  includ- 
ing both  the  Gauls  and  also  Illyricutn ;  Antony  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  a  diminished  East ;  Lepidus  kept 
Africa.  Fulvia  having  opportunely  died,  the  "Peace  of 
Brnndneiuni"  was  sealed  by  a  marriage,  Octavian  giving 
the  hand  of  his  widowed  siatei',  Octavia,  to  his  reconciled 
colleague, 

63.  The  pact  of  Erundusium  was  modified  in  the  ensuing 
year,  e.c.  89,  by  the  admission  of  Sextua  Pompeius  into  part- 
ly of  mi-  nerehip  with  the  triumvii-s.     It  was  agreed  that 


u.o.#-36.  condition  of  his  evacuating  certain  strongholds 
which  he  possessed  in  Italy.  He  for  his  part  undertook  to 
provide  Eome  plentifully  with  coiii.  This  agreement,  how- 
evei' — known  as  the  "  Ti'eaty  of  Misenum  " — was  never  exe- 
cuted. SextuB  did  not  receive  Achtea,  and  therefore  kept 
possession  of  the  strongholds.  Octavian,  in  retaliation,  en- 
couraged the  defection  of  his  lieutenants,  and  received  from 
one  of  them,  Menodorus,  a  fleet  and  several  forts  in  Sardinia 
and  Coraica.  Sextus,  upon  this,  flew  to  arms ;  and  a  naval 
war  began  between  him  and  Octavian,  which  led,  after  sev- 
eral tui-ns  of  fortune,  to  his  complete  defeat  and  expulsion 
from  Sicily. 

Details  of  the  Pompbiab  War.  Sextns  plunders  Campania,  and  cuts 
off  the  Bomaa  Eiippliee  of  com,  B.C.  38.  His  admii'a],  Menecrate^,  defenCs 
one  of  OetBTian's  fleels  near  CuiUiB,  while  he  destroys  another,  imder  Octavi- 
an himself^  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Follj  of  Sextos,  who  maltea  no  use  of 
his  victories.  Octavian  builds  fresh  fleets,  receives  130  ships  from  Antony, 
and  prepares  lo  venew  the  war,  b.c.  87.  War  renewed  in  the  summer  of 
B.C.  36.  Lepidns,  aummonod.  from  Africa,  brings  a  squadron.  Victory 
gained  by  Agrippa  over  a  Pompoian  squadron  off  MjIk,  connterhalanced  by 
the  complete  defeat  of  Octaimn  at  Timiomenium.  Wai'  determined  by  a 
great  sea-fight  off  ISaulochus,  where  the  Cajsarean  fleet^  commanded  by 
Agiippn,  gains  a  signal  victocj      Seftus  in  despair,  flies  to  Asia, 

54.  But  Octavian  had  scaieely  time  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  success,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  new  danger. 
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Downfcii  of  -""^'^  Pompeiaii  land  forces,  which  were  consider- 
LepiduB,  B.a  able,  Opened  commnnications  with  Lepidus,  and 
having,  conjouitly  with  hia  troops,  phmdered  Mes- 
saiia,  siilnted  him  as  their  imperator,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner.  The  weak  noble,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  legions,  was  iatosiuated  with  his  good-for- 
tune, and  assuming  an  attitude  of  complete  independence 
and  even  of  hostility,  set  Oetavian  at  defiance.  A  fresh  and 
bloody  straggle  would  have  followed  but  for  the  prompt 
boldness  of  the  young  Csesar ;  who,  entering  his  rival's  camp, 
unarmed  and  almost  unattended,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  soldiei-a,  which  was  successful.  Deserting  Lepidus  in  a 
body,  they  declared  for  Octayian  ;  who  degraded  his  fallen 
rival  fi-om  the  triumvirship,  but  spared  his  life,  and  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  office  of  chief  pontiff", 

Lepidus  lived  fUi  b.c.  12.  Ha  \yas  M  lii-st  reqiiii'ed  to  reside  nt  Circeii, 
but  was  afterwards  brought  to  Rome,  hot  so  much  out  of  fayor,  as  for  liis 
greater  littmiliation. 

55,  "With  the  removal  of  Lepidus  a  war  between  Oetavian 
and  Antony  became  imminent.  The  bond  of  affinity  by 
cooiDeeabe-  '^^'^'^^  i*  '^^^  been  attempted  to  unite  the  inter- 
sSaTa'Afiml"  ^^*^  of  the  rivals  had  failed.  The  wild  and  rough 
ny.  Rweed-  Autouy  soou  tired  of  his  discreet  but  somewhat 
nj^theEa^  cold  spOHSe ;  and  his  roving  fancy  returned  to 
i^o.37-s4.  jjjg  voluptuous  Egyptian,  from  whom  it  had 
strayed  for  a  while.  In  b.c.  37,  on  setting  out  for  the  Pai-- 
thian  War,  he  left  Octavia  behind  him  in  Italy ;  and  ere  the 
year  s.c.  36  was  out,  he  had  reunited  himself  to  his  old  mis- 
tresB,  Henceforth  until  his  death  she  retained  her  influence 
over  him  unimpaired;  and  we  must  ascribe  the  deterioration 
in  Antony's  character  to  this  degrading  connection.  His 
great  preparations  against  the  Parthians  had  no  commensu- 
rate i-esnlt.  After  three  campaigns,  one  in  Media  Atropa- 
tSne  (b.c.  36),  wherein  he  acquired  no  honors,  the  others  in 
Armenia  (b.g  35  to  34),  where  he  was  somewhat  more  suc- 
cessful, Antony  abstained  fi-om  military  entei-prise  and  de- 
voted himself  to  pleasure.  The  autumn  of  ac  34  was  given 
up  to  debaueheiy  and  dissipation.  In  the  infatuation  caused 
by  his  passion,  Antony  not  only  acknowledged  Csesaiaon,  and 
assigned  crowns  to  his  own  children  by  Cleopatra,  but  actu- 
ally ceded  to  Cleopatra,  a  foi-eigner,  the  Roman  provinces 
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of  Ccelc-Syria  and  Cyprus.  Such  conduct  was  no  doubt 
treasonable,  and  furnialied  Octavian  with  the  decent  pretext 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  for  which  he  had  long  been  waiting. 

Pabthian  abd  Abmekjah  Waes  of  Abtoby.  In  ii.c.  40,  after  the  fell 
of  Bnitus  ajid  Caasiiia,  tha  Par^ians,  under  Pacorus,  and  assisted  by  the  Ro- 
man refugee  Q.  Labienus,  had  oTenun  tlie  East  and  carried  all  beforethem. 
Thej  lost  gi-ound,  however,  in  the  following  year,  being  attacked  by  Ventidi- 
Hs,  one  of  Antony's  lieatenants,  who  defeated  and  slew  Labienus  (e.g.  39), 
and,  in  B.C.  38,  gained  avlctoiy  over  Pacorus.  Antony's  expedition  (b.c.SGJ 
was  undertaken  againat  Phraates,  the  brother  of  Paoorua,  who  had  become 
king.  Having  allied  himself  with  Artayasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  he  led  an 
espedilJon  into  Media  Atropatene,  which  was  under  another  Artavaadea,  a 
dependent  of  the  Parthian  monarch.  Antony  peneti'ated  as  far  aa  Pranspa, 
the  capital,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  baffled  and  forced  to  retreat.  Hie 
Armenian  allies  deserted  him,  and  his  retreat  was  diaastrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  next  year,  he  made  an  attack  upon  Armenia ;  and  the  year  following, 
B.C.  84,  having  agiun  invaded  the  conntiy,  he  aeiaedihe  person  of  Artai'asdes 
and  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria,  to  grace  his  triumph. 

66,  Meanwhile  Octavian  had  been  exercising  his  legions, 
raising  his  reputation,  and  adding  important  tracts  to  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  In  b.c.  35  he  at- 
Kipuiatity  ot  tacked  the  Salassi  and  Taurisci,  nations  of  the 
ctaviau.  Western  Alps ;  and  in  tlie  conrse  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  he  reduced  to  subjection  the  Liburni  and  lapy- 
des  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Pannonians  in  the  valley  of  the 
Save.  A  new  proviaice  was  here  added  to  the  State.  Octar 
vian  himself  received  a  wound ;  and  his  popularity,  to  which 
he  artfully  added  by  causing  Agrippa  ae  ledile  to  lavish  vast 
sums  on  the  impi-ovemeiit  and  adornment  of  the  capital,  was 
now  at  its  height.  His  good -fortune  enabled  him  at  the 
same  juncture  to  add  a  second  province  to  the  Empire  in 
Mauretania,  which  was  annexed  peaceably  on  the  death  of 
Bocchus.  Feeling  himself  assured  of  his  position  and  of  the 
good-will  of  the  Eoman  people,  Octavian  now  resolved  to 
precipitate  the  rupture  ■with  his  rival,  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate. 

57.  The  year  b.c.  32  was  passed  by  the  rivals  in  mutual 
recriminations,  in  threats,  insults,  and  preparations  for  the 
War  between  coming  Struggle.  Antony  divorced  Octavia  with 
Antony'deci-  all  the  harshness  allowable  by  Roman  law ;  made 
^^aH^e'otAc-  ^^  alliance  with  the  Parthians ;  collected  a  vast 
tium,"B,o.3i.  fleet;  levied  troops  throughout  all  the  East;  as- 
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sembkd  his  armamenta  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  prepared 
to  cross  into  Italy.  Octavian  inveighed  against  Antony  in 
the  Senate ;  drove  his  partisans  from  Rome ;  caused  his  will 
to  be  opened  and  published ;  had  Cleopatra  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  and,  collecting  together  all  the  forces  of  the 
West,  occupied  the  eastern  shoi'e  of  Italy  with  his  fleets  and 
armies.  For  a  while  the  two  rivals  watched  each  other 
across  the  strait.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  31,  Octa- 
vian,  though  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number,  made  the 
plunge.  His  fleet  took  Corcyra.  His  army  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  Epims.  Both  were  rapidly  directed  towards  the 
Ambrac.ian  Gulf,  where  lay  the  fleet  and  army  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  work  of  seduction  then  began.  Octavian  found 
little  difBculty  in  drawing  over  to  his  service  one  Antonlan 
officer  after  another,  Antony's  indecision  and  his  infatuation 
for  Cleopatra  having  greatly  disgusted  his  followere.  These 
repeated  defections  i-educed  the  triumvir  to  a  state  of  de- 
spondency, and  led  him  moat  nnhappily  to  accept  Cleopatra's 
fatal  counsels.  Under  pretense  of  giving  battle  to  his  ad- 
versary's fleet,  Antony,  on  the  morning  of  September  2,  b,c, 
31,  put  to  sea  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  deserting  his 
land  force  and  flying  with  Cleopatra  to  Egypt.  Actium  was 
not  a  battle  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion on  which  a  commander  voluntai-ily  sacrificed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  fleet  in  order  to  escape  with  the  re- 
mainder. We  can  with  difficulty  undei-stand  how  Antony 
was  induced  to  yield  every  thing  to  his  adversary  without 
really  striking  a  blow.  Bat  the  fact  that  he  did  so  yield  is 
plain.  He  left  his  land  ai-my  without  orders,  to  fight  or 
make  terms,  as  it  pleased  ;  he  left  his  fleet,  not  when  it  was 
defeated,  but  when  it  was  still  straggling  manfully,  and  but 
for  Ids  flight  might  have  been  victorious.  It  was  his  deser- 
tion which  decided  the  engagement,  and,  with  it,  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  the  Empire 
is  regarded  as  dating  from  the  day  of  Actinm.  Though  An- 
tony existed,  and  resisted,  for  nearly  a  year  iongerin  Egypt, 
it  was  only  as  a  desperate  man,  clmging  to  life  till  the  last 
moment.  From  the  day  of  Actium  Octavian  was  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  world. 

CoNCLTTSiOB  OF  TiTE  SiBiTO&iE  WITH  Antont.     When  Autony  flefl,  hia 
(leet  lost  lieart,  and  the  vomaintler  of  it  was  annihilated.     His  land  foi^ce,  af- 
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tev  ivailhig  a  week  for  him  to  I'etuvn  to  it,  Burrcviiioi'eci.  Ottavian,  having 
founded  Hicopolis  and  Kpent  the  winter  at  Home,  proceeded  in  b,c  30  to 
Egypt,  landing  at  PelaBinm,  wliich  submitted  to  him  without  n  blow.  Anto- 
ny attempted  to  defend  Alexandria,  and  was  successful  in  a  cavaliy  ekiiinish, 
but  soon  afterwards  suffered  a  defeat.  His  fleet  and  army  tlien  deserted 
him ;  and,  ha-ving  no  resonrce  left,  he  committed  suidde.  Cleopatra  follow- 
ed his  example  a  d  Octavian  bdng  now  mastei'  of  Egypt,  rednced  it  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  pro  ce  Anthjllus,  Antony's  son  by,  Pulria,  Cceaa- 
rioo,  Canidius  ommander  of  the  land  force  at  Aetium,  Caasius  PavmenaE, 
one  of  Caisii  s  n  deren"  a  d  several  other  "  Antoniaiis,"  were  rnthlessly 
put  to  death 

SIXTH  PERIOD. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire  under  Augtisias  to  the  Destractioit  of 
the  Roman  Power  in  the  West  by  Odoocer,fiom  u.c.  31  to  a.u.  4TG. 

Preliminori/  JRemarks  on  the  GeograpMcoi  Extent  and  Principal  Diciaiotii 
of  the  Raman  Enipire. 

I.  The  touadaries  of  the  Itonian  Empire,  aa  estaBlished  by 
Augustus,  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  as  follows : — On 
^^^  the  north,  Hie  British  Channel,  the  German  Ocean, 
boandaiiea  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Enxioe  ;  on  the 
'"''  '  east,  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert  of  Syria ;  on 
the.  south,  the  gi'eat  African  desert ;  and  on  the  west,  the  At- 
lantic. It  extended  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of  fifty  de- 
grees, or  about  2700  miles,  between  Cape  Finisterre  and  the 
vicinity  of  Erzeronm.  Its  average  breadth  was  about  fifteen 
degrees,  or  above  1000  miles.  It  comprised  the  modern  conn- 
triea  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Western  Holland, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  most  of 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Austria  Pi-oper,  West- 
era  Hangary,  Croatia,  Slavooia,  Servia,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Idumsea,  Egypt,  the  Cy- 
reni^ca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  most  of  Marocco.  Its 
area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of 
square  miles. 

2.  The  entire  Empire,  exclusive  of  Italy,  was  divided  into 
"Provinces,"  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under 
ThreegroiTps  three  heads :  viz., the  Western,  or  European;  the 
ofprovineea.  Eastern,  or  Asiatic;  and  the  Southern,  or  African. 
The  Western,  or  European,  provinces  were  fourteen  in  num- 
ber; viz.,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Vindelicia,  Rhsetia,  Non- 
cam,  Pannonia,  Mcesia,  lUyricuin,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Achtea, 
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Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  the  Eastern,  or  Asiatic,  were  eight,  viz., 
Asia  Proper,  Bitbynia,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Cili- 
cia,  Syria,  and  Palestine ;  the  Southern  or  African  were  five, 
■viz.,  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaica  (including  Crete),  Africa  Proper, 
Numidia,  and  Mauvetania.  The  entire  number  was  thus 
twenty-seven, 

3.  Spain  (Hispania,  Ibeiia),  the  most  western  of  the  Eu- 
ropean provinces,  included  the  entire  peninsula,  and  was 
washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  excepting  towards 
EuEOPEiH:     the  noith-east,  where  it  was  separated  from  Gaul 
'"'  ■  by  the  Pyrenees.    It  was  subdivided  into  three 

distinct  portions,  generally  administered  by  three  different 
governors  :  viz.  («)  Lusitania,  or  the  countiy  of  the  Lusitani, 
coiTesponding  nearly  to  the  modern  Portugal;  (S)  Bietica, 
the  country  abont  the  Btetis  (or  Guadalquivir),  the  mtfdem 
Andahicia;  and  (c)  Tan'aconensis,  comprising  all  the  rest  of 
Lnsiiania      ^'^^  peuinsula.     («)  Lusitania  was  inhabited  by 
three  principal  races,  the  Gallieci  in  the  north 
(Gallicia),  the  Lusitani  in  the  centre,  and  the  Turdetani  in 
the  south.     It  had  three  great  rivers,  the  Durius  (Douro), 
the  Tagus   (Tajo),  and  the  Anas  (Guadiana).     The  chief 
towns   were  Augusta  Emerita  on  the  Anas,  now   Merida, 
and  Olisipo  on  the  Tagus,  now  Lisboa  (Lisbon),     (li)  Effittca 
P^y^         was  inhabited  by  the  Tnrduli  towards  the  north 
arid  the  Bastuli  towards  the  south.     Its  only  im- 
portant river  was  the  Btetis.     Its  chief  towns  were  Corduba 
(Cordova)  and  Hispalis  (Sevilla)  in  the  interior,  and  on  tlie 
ToiTaconen-    Coast  Gades,  now  Cadiz,     (c)  Tari-aconensis,  by 
"'*•  -  far  the  largest  of  the  three  subdivisions,  com- 

prised the  upper  eoui-ses  of  the  Durius,  Tagus,  and  Anas,  and 
the  entire  tract  watered  by  the  Iberus  (Ebro),  Turia,  Sucro 
(Jucar),  and  Tader  (Segura)  rivers.  It  was  inhabited,  to- 
wards the  north,  by  the  Astures,  Cantabri,  Vacctei,  Vasconee, 
and  others;  in  the  central  regions,  by  the  Carpetani,  Celti- 
beri,  and  Ilergetea;  and,  along  the  east  coast,  by  the  Indige- 
tes,  Auaetani,  Cosetani,  Ilercavones,  Suessetani,  Contestani, 
etc.  Its  chief  cities  were  Tarraco,  the  capital,  on  the  east 
coast,  now  Tarragona ;  Carthago  Nova  (Carthagena) ;  Cie- 
sai--Augusta  (Zaragoza  or  Saragossa),  on  the  Iberus;  Tole- 
tum  (Toledo),  on  the  Upper  Tagus ;  and  Lerda  (Lerida).  In 
Tarraconensis  were  also   included  the  Balearic  isles.  Major 
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(Majotoa)    and  Minor  (Minorca),  and  the  Pityusffi,  Ebusus 
(Ivica),  and  Ophiasa  (Formentera). 

4.  Gaul  (Gallia),  which  adjoined  Spain  to  the  north-east, 
coiTesponded  nearly  with  the  modern  France,  but  included 
also  portions  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
ocean  ;  on  the  east  by  Roman  Germany,  Eh setia,  and  Gallia 
a ;  on  the  south  by  the  Pyi-enees  and  the  Mediterra- 
It  had  five  principal  rivers  r  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt) 
and  Sequana  (Seine)  in  the  north;  the  Liger  (Loire)  and 
Garumna  (Garonne)  towards  the  west ;  and  the  Rhodanus 
(Rhone)  in  the  south.  Augustus  subdivided  it  into  four  re- 
gions :  viz.  (a)  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  to- 
wards the  south-west,  fi-om  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire ;  (b) 
Lngdunensis,  to  the  north-west,  reaching  from  Cape  Finis- 
terre  to  Lyons  (Lugdunum),  the  capital ;  (c).  Narbonensis,  to- 
wards the  south-east,  between  Aquitania  and  the  maritime 
Alps  ;  and  (d)  Belgica,  towards  the  north-east,  reaching  from 
the  British  Channel  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  («)■  Aquitania 
comprised  the  basins  of  the  Garumna  (Garonne), 
Duranius  (Dordogne),  Carantonus  (Charente),  and 
half  the  basin  of  the  Liger  (Loire).  Its  chief  tribes  were  the 
Aquitani  in  the  south,  the  Santones  and  Pictones  towards 
the  north-west,  the  Bituriges  towards  the  north-east,  in  the 
ti'act  about  Bourges,  and  the  Arverui  to  the  south-east,  in 
Auvergne.  The  most  important  cities  wei-e  Cliraben-is  and 
Bnrdigala  (Bourdeaux).  (5)  Lugdunensis  consisted  of  the 
Lnsdnnenaia  '"^gi'^'^  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  together 
with  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  along  the  Saone 
to  a  little  below  Lyons.  Its  principal  tribes  were  the  jEdui 
in  the  south;  the  Senones,  Parisji,  Camutes,  and  Cadurci 
in  the  interior;  the  Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolitse,  Unelli, and 
Lexovii  upon  the  coast.  The  capital,  Lugdunum,  was  incon- 
veniently placed  at  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  province. 
The  other  important  t«wna  were  Lutetia  Parisiorum  (Paris), 
Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Juliomagus  (Angers),  (c)  Karbo- 
.-  .  ,  nensis  extended  from  the  Upper  Garonne  on  the 
west  to  the  Var  upon  the  east,  lymg  along  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Mediten-anean.  Inland  it  reached  as  far 
as  the  Cevennes,  the  Middle  Rhone,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
The  chief  tribes  inhabiting  it  were  the  VolcEe  in  the  west, 
22 
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tlio  AUobroges  in  the  tract  between  the  llhoiio  and  the  Isere 
(Isara),  the  Vocontii  "between  the  Isei-e  and  the  Durance, 
and  the  Salluvii  on  the  coast  near  Mavseillea.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Narbo,  the  capital,  now  Narbonne,  on  the  Medi- 
teiTanean ;  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Vienna  (Vienne),  Kemansus 
(Nismes),  Geneva,  and  Massilia  (Marseilles),  (d)  Eelgica 
lay  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheldt,  and  es- 
^^  tended  southward  to  the  Bernese  Alps  and  the 

northern  shore  of  the  lalte  of  Geneva.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Roman  Germany  and  Ehcetia,  on  the  west 
by  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  on  the  south  by  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  principal  tribes  were,  in  the 
north,  the  Caletes,  Ambiani,  Bellovaci,  Atrebates,  Morini, 
and  Nervii;  in  the  centi-al  region,  the  Suessiones,  the  Remi, 
the  Treviri,  the  Leuci,  and  the  Lingones ;  towards  the  south, 
the  Sequani  and  the  Helvetii.  The  most  important  towns 
were  Noviodunum  (Soissons),  Dnrocortorum  (Reims),  Augus- 
ta Trevirorum  (TrSves),  Divodurum  (Metz),  Vesontio  (Besan- 
5on),  and  Aventicum  (Avenches,  in  Switzerland). 

5.  Germany  (which  is  sometimes  included  in  Gaul)  com- 
pi-ised  two  divisions,  the  Lower  (Inferior)  and  the  Upper 
(Superior).  Lower  Geimany  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  he- 
Oermanyi  twcen  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  that  of  the 
Lower.  Rhine.  It  comprised  Eastern  Belgium,  Western 
Holland,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  as  far  south  as  the  Ahr.  Its 
chief  tribes  were  the  Batavi  and  Menapii  in  the  north ;  the 
TTbii  on  the  Rhine  near  Cologne;  the  Ebarones  and  Con- 
drusi  on  the  Mosa  (Mease)  ;  and  the  Segni  in  the  Ardennes. 
The  principal  towns  were  Noviomagus  (Nimeguen),  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  and  Bonna  (Bonn).  Upper  Ger- 
many was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  coui-se  of  the 

Rhino  from  Remagen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ahr 
^^  '  valley,  to  the  point  at  which  the  Rhine  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Aar.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Caracates, 
the  Vangiones,  the  Nemetes,  the  Ti-iboci,  and  the  Rauraci. 
The  principal  cities  were  Ad  Confluentes  (Coblenz),  Mogon- 
tiacnm  (Itfciyence),  Borbetomagus  (Worms),  Argentoratum 
(Strasburg),  and  Augusta  Rauracorum  (Basle). 

6,  Vindelicia,  or  the  country  of  the  Vindelici,  lay  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Bavarian  Alps.  It  corresponded  nearly 
with  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danube,  including  however  a  cor- 
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,„  ,  ,. ,  ner  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube, 
which  now  belongs  to  Wuitemberg  and  Baden. 
It  was  inhabited,  towards  the  north,l)y  the  Vindelici;  towards 
the  south,  by  the  Brigantcs.  The  chief  cities  were  Augusta 
Vindelicorum  (Augsburg)  and  Brigantia  on  the  Lake  of 
Conatance  (Bregenz). 

7.  Rhsetia  lay  south  of  Viiidelicia  and  east  of  the  countiy 
of  the  Helvetii.     It  included  the  modern  Tyrol,  the  Vorarl- 

berg,  and  the  part  of  Switzerland  kuown  as  the 

*'"■       Grisons.      Among  its   tribes  were,  besides   the 

Rh^ti,  the  Veoostes,  Vennones,  Brixentes,  Tridentini,  Me- 

doaoi,  etc.     Its  chief  cities  were  Veldidena  (Wilten,  near 

Insprllok),  Curia  {Chur  or  Coire),  and  Tiideutum  (Trent). 

8.  Norieum,  which  lay  east  of  Vmdelicia  and  Rhsetia, 
stretched  along  the  Danube  from  its  junction  with  the  Inn 

to  a  point  a  little  above  Vienna.     It  comprised 
Styi-ia,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria 

Proper.     The  chief  cities  were  Juvavia  (Salaburg)  and  Boio- 

durum  (Passau). 

9.  Pannonia,  one  of  tho  most  important  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  lay  cast  and. partly  south  of  Norlcum.     It  was 

bounded  on  two  sides,  the  north  and  east,  by  the 

Danube,  which  in  this  part  of  its  coarse  makes 

the  remarkable  bend  to  the  south  by  which  its  lower  is 

thrown  thi-ee  degrees  south  of  its  upper  course.     On  the 

west  an  artifical  line  divided  Pannonia  from  N"orieura ;  on 

the  south  it  was  separated  from  Ulyricum  by  the  mountains 

directly  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Save.    It  thus  comprised 

all  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  together  with  allSlavonia, 

and  parts  of  Austria  Proper,  of  Styria,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia, 

It  was  divided,  like  Germany,  into  Upper  and  Lower.     ITp- 

per  Pannonia  adjoined  Norioum,  extending  along 

^^'^'       the  Danube  from  a  little  above  Vienna  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Ai'rabo  (Raab).    Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Boii 

in  the  north,  the  Latovici,  Jaasii,  and  Colapini  in  the  south, 

along  the  course  of  the  Save;     The  principal  towns  were 

Vindobona  (Vienna)  and  Carnnntum  on  the  Danube,  Siscia 

(Zissek)  on  the  Save,  and  ^moua  (Laybacb)  between  the 

Save  and  the  Alpes  Juliee.    Lower  Pannonia  lay 

along  the  Danube  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arrabo 

to  that  of  the  Save.    Its  most  important  cities  wore  Acincnra 
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Euda)-Pestli)  and  Acimincum  (Peterwardin)  on  tlie  Danube, 
Miirsa  (Esseg)  on  the  Drave,  and  on  the  Save  Sirmium  (Za- 
bata  or  Alt-Schabaaz)  and  Taumnum  (Semlin). 

10,  Mcesia  waa  the  last  of  the  Dannbian  provinces.      It 
lay  along  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Save  to  its 

.        month,  extending  southward  to  the  line  of  the 
Balkan,    Its  -westei-n  boundary,  which  separated 
it  from  Illyria,  was  the  course  of  the  Prinus  (Drina).     It 
cofresponded  thus  almost  exactly  to  the  modern  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.      The  Romans  divided  it,  liiie  Pannonia,.  into  Su- 
perior  and  Inferior.      Mcesia  Superior  reached 
'^^''      from  the  Drinus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Save  to 
the  little  river  Oebrus  or  Ciabrus  (Ischia),  whence  a  line 
drawn  southward  separated  it  from  Mteaia  Infeiior.     It  com- 
prised thus  Servia  and  a  part  of  Westera  Bulgaria.     The 
chief  towns  were  Singidunum  (Belgrade)  and  Naissus  (Nis- 
sa).     Mcesia  Inferior,  a  longer  but  a  naiTower 
tract,  stretched  from  the  Ciabrus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river.     It  comprised  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
modern  Bulgaria,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  Roumc- 
lia.      The  chief  towns  were  Dorostolura  (Silistria)  and  Axi- 
opolis  (Rassova)  on  the  Danube,  and  Odessus  (Varna),  Tomi 
(Tomisvar),  and  Istrns  (Kustendjeh),  on  the  coast  of  the 
Enxine. 

11.  Illyricum  lay  along  the  westera  shore  of  the  Adi'iatic 
from  the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  Aulon  (Avlona)  in  Epirus.    It 

thus  comprised  the  present  Montenegro,  the  Her- 
^"™'°-  zegovina,  and  the  greater  part  of  Albania.  The 
more  northern  portion  of  Illyricam  was  known  as  Dalmatia, 
the  more  southern  as  Illyria  Proper.  Among  the  principal 
tribes  inhabiting  it  were  the  lapydes  and  Liburni  in  the 
north ;  the  Breuci,  Maziei,  Dcesitiatfe,  and  Deimates  in  the 
mid-region;  and  the  Autariatte,  Parthini,  and  Taulantii  in 
the  south.  Its  chief  towns  were  Scardona  (which  retains 
its  name),  Narona  on  the  Naro  (Narenta),  Epidaurug  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro,  Seodra  (Scutari,  on  iJie  Bojana),  Lissas 
(Lesch  or  Allessio,  on  the  Drin),  Dyrrhachium  (Durazzo), 
and  Appollonia  (Pollina),  These  were  all  situated  on  or 
near  the  co^t. 

13.  Macedonia  lay  south  of  Plyricum  and  Mresi a  Superior, 
and  extended  across  the  peninsula  fiom  the  Adriatic  to  the 
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-,  .       .^gean.     On  the  east  it  was  boundGcl  by  Thrace, 

the  line  of  separation  hoing  the  river  Nestus.  On 
the  aoath  an  artificial  line,  carried  ii-om  the  Ambracian  to 
the  Maliao  Gnlf,  divided  it  from  Achtea.  It  comprised,  be- 
sides the  ancient  Macedon,  most  of  Epirus  and  the  ■whole  of 
Thessaly.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nicopolis,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia  or  Actinm,  built  by  Angustus  to  celebrate  hia  vic- 
tory; Edeasa,Pella,  Bertea,Thessa!omca,and  Philippi. 

13.  South  of  Mcesia  Inferior  and  east  of  Macedonia  was 
Thi-ace,  which  under  the  firel  Csesars  still  retained  a  semi-in- 
dependent position,  being  governed  by  kings  of 
its  own,  Rhescuporis',  and  otters ;  but  was  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  province  by  Claudius.  The  princi- 
pal tribes  in  Koman  times  were  the  Odrysse,  the  Bessi,  and 
the  Oteletfe.  The  cities  of  most  importance  were  Byzantium 
and  Apollonia  (Sizeboli)  upon  the  coast,  and  Philippolis 
{Filibe),and  afterwards  Hadrian opolis,  in  the  interior. 

14.  Achfea  lay  directly  sonth  of  Macedonia,  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Greece,    It  in- 

Ach  eluded  the  Ionian  islands  and  the  Cyclades,  but 

not  Crete,  which  belonged  to  the  Cyrenalca. 
The  chief  towns  were  Patrse  (Patras),  Corinth,  and  Athens. 

15.  The  Eastern  or  Asiatic  provinces  have  now  to  bebrief- 
ly  described.  As  already  stated  (p.  504),  they  were  eight  in 
eabteen  or  number :  viz.,  Asia  Proper, Eithynia,  Galatia,  Pam- 
abi*tio:        phylia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syiia,  and  Palestine. 

16.  Asia  Proper,  which  included  the  ancient  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  and  a  part  of  Phrygia,  occupied  the  whole  western 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  Cianian 
Gulf  in  the  Propontis  to  Caunus  on  the  Sea  of 
Rhodes.  Inland  it  reached  to  abont  the  32d  degree  of  east 
longitude,  where  it  adjoined  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  Bi- 
thynia  bounded  it  on  tho  north,  Pamphylia  on  the  south. 
The  Roman  capital  of  Asia  Proper  was  Ephesus;  but  the 
following  towns  were  of  almost  equal  importance :  Smyrna^ 
Pergamus,  Saudis,  Apameia  Cibotus,  and  Synnada. 

17.  Bithynia,  which  Jay  north,  or  rather  north-east,  of 
"Asia,"  had  nearly  its  old  dimensions,  extending  along  the 

Bitli  nia      <"'^^t  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maoestna  on  the  west 

to  that  of  the  Parthenius  upon  the  east.    Inland 

it  reached  a  little  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  being  bounded 
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towards  the  south-east  by  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Sangaiiua 
(Sakkariyeh),  which  separated  it  from  both  "Asia  "  and  Ga- 
latia.  Its  Roman  capital  was  Nicomedia  (now  Ismid),  in 
the  inner  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacus.  Its  other  important 
cities  were  Nictea  (Iznik),  Chalcedon  (Scutari),  and  Heracleia 
(Eregli). 

18.  Galatia  was  situated  to  the  east  of  Bithynia.     It  in- 
cluded the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  North-eastern  Phiygia,  and 

_.  j^  a  pai-t  of  Western  Cappadocia.  The  southern 
pai-t  of  the  province,  which  lay  on  both  sides  the 
river  Halys,  was  Galatia  Proper,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
three  tribes  of  the  Tolistoboii,  the  Tectosages,  and  the 
Troomi.  The  ehief  city  of  Galatia  was  Ancyra  (Angora)  on 
the  Upper  Sangarius.  Other  important  towns  were  Pesainus 
on  the  western  border,  in  the  country  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  east  of  the  Halya,  in  the  country  of  tlie  Ti'ocmi,  and 
Sin8p^  on  the  Euxine. 

19.  Pamphylia,  situated  to  the  south  of  "Asia,"  contained 
the  four  subdivisions  of  Pamphylia  Proper,  the  i-egion  origi- 

^  ^  „  nally  bearing  the  name  (see  p.  29),  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
and  Isauna.  It  extended  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Caunus  to  Coracesium,  and  reach- 
ed inland  to  the  Lakes  of  Bei-Shehr  and  Egerdir,  Its  chief 
city  was  Perga  in  Pamphylia  Proper;  besides  which  it  con- 
tained the  following  towns  of  note :  Santhus  in  Lycia,  Eten- 
na  and  Antioeh  in  Pisidia,  Oroanda  and  Isaura  in  Isanria. 

20.  Cappadocia  adjoined  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  towards 
the  east.     Like  Pamphylia,  it  comprised  fonr  regions :  viz., 

Lycaonia,  the  most  western,  which  adjoined  Isau- 
ria  and  "Asia;"  Cappadocia  Proper,  east  of  Ly- 
caonia, on  both  sides  of  the  river  Halys ;  Pontus,  north  of 
Cappadocia  Proper,  between  it  and  the  Euxine ;  and  Armenia 
Minor,  south-east  of  Pontus,  a  rugged  mountain  tract  lying 
along  the  Upper  Euphrates.  The  chief  city  of  Cappadocia 
was  Ciesarea  Mazaca  (Kaisariyeb),  between  Mount  Argseiis 
and  the  Halys.  It  contained  also  the  important  towns  of 
Iconium  (Koniyeh)  in  Lycaonia ;  Tyana  and  MelitQno  (Ma- 
latiyeh)  in  Cappftdocia  Proper ;  and  Amisus,  Trapezus  (Treb- 
izond),  Amasia,  Sebastia,  and  Nicopolis  in  Pontus. 

21.  Cilicia  lay  east  of  Pamphylia  andsouth  of  Cappadocia. 
It  reached  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Corace- 
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siniu  to  Alexandria  (Istanderoun).     The  eastern 

portion  of  the  province  was  known  as  Campeatris, 
the  western  as  Montana  or  Aspera.  Tarsus,  oa  the  Cydnus, 
was  its  capital.  Other  important  towns  were  Issns  in  the 
pass  of  the  name,  Mopauestia  on  the  Pyramus,  and  Seleuceia 
on  the  Calyeadnus,  near  its  mouth. 

22.  Syria,  which  adjoined  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  extend- 
ed from  about  the  38th  parallel  npon  the  north  to  Mount 

Carmel  towards  the  goath,  a  distance  of  nearly 

400  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapaacua  and  the«  by  the  waterleas 
Syrian  desert.  Southward  it  adjoined  on  Palestine.  The 
province  was  divided  into  ten  principal  regions: — (l)  Com- 
magSn^,  towards  the  north,  between  Cilioia  and  Armenia ; 

chief  city,  Samoaata  (Sumeiaat)  on  the  Eaphratea. 
ommags  .  ^^^  Cyrrhestica,  south  of  Commagfin^,  between 
Cilioia  and  Heaopotamia;  chief  cities,  Cin-hus,  Zengma 
(Eum-kaleh),  and  BambycS  or  Hterapolis  (Bambuk).  (3) 
Seleucis,  on  the  coast,  south  of  Cilicia  and  eooth-west  of 
Cyrrhestica;  chief  city,  Antioch,  with  its  suburb,  Daphn 6, 
and  its  port,  Seleuceia.  (4)  Casiotis,  south  of  Seleucis,  ao 
called  from  the  Mons  Casius,  extending  along  the  shore  from 
the  foot  of  that  mountain  to  the  river  Eleutheras  (ITahr-el- 
Kebir) ;  chief  cities,  Laodiceia  and  Marathns,     (5)  Phffinicia, 

a  thin  slip  of  coast,  due  south  of  Casiotis,  reach- 
™'^''  '  ing  from  the  river  Eleutheras  to  Mount  Carmel ; 
chief  towns,  Antaradus,  Berytus  (Beyrut),  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Ptolemals  (Aci-e).  (6)  Chalyhonitis,  south  of  CyiThestica, 
and  east  of  Seleucis,  lying  between  Seleucis  and  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  chief  city,  Chalybon  (now  Aleppo).  (7)  Chalcis  or  Chal- 
eidieS,  south  of  Chalybonitis  ;  chief  city,  Chalcis,  on  the  lake 
into  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  empties  itself.  (8)  Apam^n^, 
south  of  ChalcidicS,  and  east  of  Casiotis,  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  the  Orontes  valley,  together  with  the  country  east 
of  it ;  chief  city,  Apameia ;  important  towns,  Epiphaneia 
(Hamah)  and  Emeaa  (Hems),  (9)  C(el4-Syria,  south  of  Apa- 
„  ,, ,  ,      mgnS  and  east  of  Fhceoicia,  consisting  of  the  val- 

ley  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leoanon,  to- 
gether with  the  Anti-Lebanon  itself  and  the  fertile  tract  at 
its  eastern  base  towards  Damascus;  chief  cities,  Damascus, 
Abila,  and  Hdiopolis  (Balbe^k).      And  (10)  Palmyrfinfi,  the 
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desert  tract  south  of  Chalybonitis  and  east  of  Chalcidice  and 
Apamfin^,  comprising  some  fertile  oases,  of  which 
the  principal  contained  the  famous  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra,  "  the  city  of  Palms."  The  capital  of  the  entire 
Syrian  province  was  Antioch,  on  the  Lower  Orontes.  The 
most  important  of  the  other  cities  in  Roman  times  were  Da- 
mascus and  Emesa. 

23.  Palestine,  which  adjoined  Syria  on  the  eoutb,  was,  like 
Syria,  divided  up  into  a  nnmber  of  districts.  The  chief  of 
Palestine:  these  wci-c  Galilee,  Samaria,  Jndsea,  Idumsea,  and 
GaiiJBe.  Persea,  which  last  included  Ituriea,  Trachonitis, 

Auranitie,  Batansea,  etc.     Galilee  was  entirely  an  inland  re- 
gion, being  shut  out  from  the  coast  by  the  strip  of  territory 
belonging  to  Phtenicia.    It  reached  from  Hennon  on  the 
north  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  valley  of  Beth-ehan 
upon  the  south.    The  most  important  of  its  cities  were  Cffi- 
sarea  Philippi,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  Tiberias,  on 
the  lake  of  the  name,  Capernaum,  and  Jotapata,    Samaria, 
snmaria      '^^^'^^  ^^Y  south  of  Galilee,  extended  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  hill-eountry  of  Benja- 
min (about  lat.  32°).    It  reached  across  from  the  sea  to  the 
Jordan,  inclnding  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon  as  well  as  the  hill- 
conntry  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.    The  chief  cities  in  Ro- 
]nan  times  were  Cassarea,  upon  the  coast ;  Sebast6  (Samaria), 
Neapolis  (Shechem),  now  Wablus,  and  Shiloh,  in  the  mterior, 
Judsea,  which   succeeded  Samaria  towards  the 
south,  occupied  the  coast  line  from  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Joppa  (Jaffit)  to  Raphia  (Refah).    Eastward  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  southward  by 
Idumfea  or  Edom.     It  comprised  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,the  desert  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  rich 
ShefSlah  or  plain  of  the  Philistines.    The  chief  towns  were 
Jei-usalem,  Hebron,  and  Joppa  (Jaffa).     Idumsea,  or  "Ro- 
laiimsea,     "^^^  Arabia,"  was  the  tract  between  Jndsea  and 
Egypt;  it  included  the  Sinaitio  peninsula,  Idu- 
masa  Proper,  and  a  narrow  tract  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  reachmg  as  far  south  as  lat.  24°.     The  chief 
city  waa  Petra.     Perfea,  or  the  tract  across  Jor- 
dan, comprised  the  entire  habitable  country  be- 
tween the  great  river  of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  desert. 
The  more  northern  parts  were  known  as  Iturroa  and  Tracho- 
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nitia;  below  these  came  Auranitis  (the  Hauran),  Galaditis 
(Gilead),  Ammonitis,  and  Moabitis.  The  chief  cities  were 
Geraaa  (Jeraeh)  and  Gadara. 

24.  The  Afi-ican  or  Southern  provinces  were  six  in  num- 
ber: viz.,  Egypt;  the  Cyrenalea,  including  Crete;  Africa 
soDTHBBKor  Propcr ;  Nnmidia;  and  Mauretania.  Of  these 
Ai-nioAu:  Egypt  was  by  far  the  most  important,  being  toe 
granary  of  the  Empire. 

25.  Egypt,  according  to  Roman  notions,  included,  besides 
the  Delta  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  first,  the  entire  tract 

between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  secondly,  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  from  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Parfetoiiium ;  and  thirdly,  the  oases  of  the 
Libyan  desert  aa  far  weat  as  long.  28°,  Southward  the  limit 
was  Sy^nS,  now  Assouan.  In  Egypt  Proper,  or  the  Nile  val- 
ley and  Delta,  three  regions  were  recognized — ..^yptus  Infe- 
rior, or  the  Delta,  which  contained  thirty-five  nomes ;  Hepta- 
nomis,  the  mid-region,  containing  seven ;  and  .^gyptns  Su- 
perior, the  Upper  valley,  containing  fifteen.  The  capital  of 
the  province  was  Alexandria;  other  important  towns  were, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  Pelusiam,  Sais,  and  Heliopolis ;  in  the  Hep- 
tanomis,  Ai-sinoS,  HeracJeopolis,  AntinoS,  and  Hermopolis 
Magna;  in  jEgyptua  Superior,  Thebes,  Panopolis,  Abydus, 
Ombos,  and  Sy^n6. 

26.  The  Cyrenaica  adjoined  Egypt  upon  the  west,  and 
extended  along  the  coast  from  long.  27°  to  1 9°.     It  was  a 

^  tolerably  broad  tract,  reaching  so  far  inland  as  to 
jreno  cfl.  ;^j,|y  jg  jjjg  ^^jg  q£  Ammon,  and  perhaps  that  of 
Aujiiah.  The  chief  towns  were  Berenice  (now  Benghazi), 
ArsinoS  (Teuchira),  PtolemMS,  near  Barca  (now  Dolmeta), 
and  CyrSn4  (now  Grennah).  In  Crete,  which  belonged  to 
this  province,  the  most  important  towns  were  Gdossus  on 
the  north  coast,  and  Gortyna  in  the  interior. 

21.  Africa  Proper  corresponded  nearly  to  the  two  modern 
Beyliks  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli    It  extended  along  the  shore 
^^^  from  Antomalax  on  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  the  riv- 

er TuBca  (Wady-ez-zain),  which  divided  it  from 
Numidia.  The  province  was  made  up  of  two  very  different 
regions,  viz.,  a  nan-ow  strip  of  flat  coi^t  reaching  from  Auto- 
malax  to  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  or  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  a  broad, 
hilly,  and  extremely  fei-tilc  region,  north  of  the  Syrtis  and 
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the  salt  lake  known  as  tlie  Shibkah,  the  foi-mer  corrcspond- 
iug  to  tlie  modern  Tripoli,  the  latter  to  Tunis.  The  chief 
towns  were,  in  the  western  hill-tract,  Hadrametum,  Car- 
thage, Utica,  and  Hippo  Zaritus ;  in  the  low  eastera  region, 
Tacape  and  Leptia  Magna,  or  Neapolis. 

28.  Nuniidia  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  tract, 
its  eea-board  reaching  only  from  the  Tusca  to  the  Ampsaga, 

.  ,        a  distance  of  about  160  miles.     Inland  it  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  Atlas  mountains.    Its  chief  town 
was  Hippo  Kcgius,  the  modern  Bona, 

29.  Mauretania,  the  country  of  the  Mauri  or  Moors,  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  east  to  about  Cape 

Ghir  (lat.  30°  35')  upon  the  west.  It  correspond- 
ed in  a  measure  to  the  modern  Marocco  and  Al- 
geria, but  did  not  reach  so  far  either  eastward  or  westward. 
The  province  was  subdivided  into  two  portions,  which  were 
called  respectively  Tingitana  and  desarienais,  Tingitana 
reached  from  Cape  Ghiv  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mulncba  (Mul- 
wia).  It  took  its  name  from  T  n  is  I  ap  1  w  Tan- 
gicrs.  Cffisariensis  lay  betw  n  1  e  Mul  1  a  an  1  1  e  Amp- 
saga, The  chief  cities  were  Ca,sa  a  1 1  il  1  both  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

30.  Such  was  the  extent,  a  d  s  h  hi  ons  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Boman  Emp  e  u  1  A  u  u  Dur- 
Fartherei-  '"S  ^he  Century,  however,  which  followed  upon 
tension  of  the  his  decease  (j.d,  14  to  114)  several  large  addi- 
empiro.  tiouE  were  made  to  the  Roman  teiTitory;  these 
will  now  require  a  few  words  of  notice.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  were  those  of  the  Agri  Decumates,  of  Britain, 
Dacia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria. 

31.  The  Agri  Decumates  fell  under  Roman  protection 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  were  not 
AgriDccnnm-  incorporated  into  the  Empire  till  about  e.c,  100, 
tes.  They  consisted  of  a  tract  between  the  Tipper 
Danuhe  and  the  Middle  Rhino,  reaching  from  about  Ingol- 
stadt  on  the  one  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn  upon  the 
other,  and  thus  comprising  most  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden, 
together  with  a  portion  of  South-western  Prussia.  The 
most  important  city  in  this  region  was  Sumalocenna  on  the 
Upper  Main, 

32.  Britain  was  conquered  as  far  cis  the  Doe  and  the  Wash 
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under  Claudius,  and  was  probably  at  once  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Eoman  province.     The  chief  tribes  of 

BHtannia.         ,.  .  «i-.t  i*-«--- 

tnia  portion  of  the  island  were  the  Cantii  in 
Kent,  tbe  Trinobantes  in  Essex,  tho  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  Catyeuchlani,  Dobuni,  and  Cornavii,  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  Rcgni  in  Snsses,  Surrey  and  Hants,  the 
Belgffi  in  Somerset  and  Wilts,  the  Damnonii  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Ordovices  in 
North  Wales.  The  moat  important  cities  were  Camulo- 
dunum  (Colchester),  Londinium  (London),  Verulamium  (St. 
Alban's),  Isca  (Caerleon  upon  Usk),  and  Deva  (Chester). 
Under  Nero  and  Vespasian  further  conquests  were  made ; 
and  under  Titus  the  frontier  was  advanced  as  far  north  aa 
the  Fntha  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  thenceforth  formed 
the  real  limit  of  "Britannia  Romana."  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Caledonii,  and  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  conquer  Ireland  (Hibernia  or 
leme).  The  tribes  of  the  North  were  chiefly  the  Damnii, 
Selgovte,  and  Otadeni  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands ;  the  Brigan- 
tes  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham;  and  the  Coritani  in  Lincoln  and  Notts.  The 
most  important  of  the  Northern  cities  was  Eboracnm  (York). 
33.  Dacia,  which  was  added  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan,  com- 
prised Hungary  east  of  the  Theiss,  together  withthe,modera 
principalities  of  Walla«hia  and  Moldavia.  On 
the  west  the  Theiss  separated  it  from  the  Jazy- 
ges  Metanastie,  who  held  the  tongue  of  laud  between  the 
Danube  and  Theiss  rivers.  Tho  Carpathians  formed  its 
boundary  upon  the  north.  Eastward  it  reached  to  the 
Hieraaus,  which  is  either  the  Sereth,  or  more  probably  the 
Pruth.  Southward  it  waa  divided  from  Mceaia  by  tho  Dan- 
ube. The  native  capital  waa  Zei-mizegethusa,  which  became 
TJIpia  Trajana  under  the  Romans.  Other  important  towns 
were  Tibiacnm  (Temeavar),  Apnlum  (Carloburg),  and  Napo- 
ca  (Neumarkt). 

3i.  Ai-menia,  which,  like  Dacia,  was  conquered  by  Trajan, 

adjoined  upon  the  east  the  Roman  province  of  Cappadocia, 

and  extended  thence  to  the  Caspian.      On  the 

ArmBmn.     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  boundcd  by  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrua, 

on  the  south  by  the  Mons  Masius,  on  the  south-east  by  the 

high  mountain-chain  between  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Ummi- 
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yeh,  and  by  the  i-iver  Avaxea  (Aras).  Its  chief  cities  were 
Artaxata  ou  the  Araxes,  Amida  (Diarhekv)  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Tigris,  and  Tignmocerta  on  the  flants  of  Mount 
Niphatcs. 

35.  Mesopotamia,  likewise  one  of  Trajan's  conquests,  lay 
south  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Mons  Ma- 
eius  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  comprising 
the  whole  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers. 
Its  chief  regions  were  OsrhoSn6  and  Mygdonia  in  the  north, 
in  the  south  Babylonia  and  MesSuS.  Jn  Roman  times,  Se- 
leucia,  on  the  Tigris,  was  its  most  important  city.  Other 
places  of  some  consequence  were  Edessa  and  Carrhfe  (Ha- 
ran)  in  Osrhoen6,  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  Circesium  near  the 
month  of  the  Kfaabur,  and  Hatra  in  the  desert  between  the 
Khabur  and  the  Tigris, 

36.  Assyria,  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  again  by  Septimius 
Severus,  lay  east  of  the  Tigris,  between  that  stream  and  the 
mountains.  Southward  it  extended  to  the  Lesser  Zab,  or 
perhaps  to  the  Diyaleh.  The  only  town  of  importance 
which  it  contained  was  Arhela. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

FIRST  SECTION. 
From  the  Battle  a/ Aciiwa,  B.C.  31,  to  the  Dedl/i  of  Commodiis,  a.d.  109. 
SocacEs.  The  onij  contmuous  history  which  we  possess  for  this  period 
is  that  of  Dio  Cassius  (books  IL  to  Ixii.),  tlie  lost  portjons  of  wliose  ivoik 
may  be  supplied  from  the  abridgment  of  XiPHn.iNDS.  For  the  earlier 
Empeiors  the  most  importHDt  anthoritj  ia  Taciids,  whose  Annals  and  His- 
tories gave  n  continuous  account  of  !Eomiin  affairs  from  the  chDsing  years  of 
Augtistus  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  Unfortunately,  large  porlionB  of  both 
Ihese  works  are  lost,  and  tio  abridgment  supplies  their  place.  Much  intei'- 
osiing  infonnalion  is  conveyed  by  the  biographical  work  of  Sdbtonitis  (viice 
nil.  CiEsaraiii),  m  which  time  has  luckily  made  no  gaps ;  hut  the  scandalous 
stories  t«ld  by  this  anecdote-monger  are  not  always  lo  be  received  as  truth . 
Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  r^gns  of  Augustus  and  Tlberiue  by  the  Sis- 
tory  of  Vblleids  Patbrcitlus,  and  on  those  of  Galbs  and  Otlio  by  their 
JAves  in  Plutabch.  The  Oriental  history  of  the  peiiod  receives  important 
iUuBlrtttion  from  the  two  great  works  of  SosEPaas  (Antiqiatates  Jadakie 
and  De  Bella  Judaieo), 
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Among  moauments  bearing  upon  the  time,  itihj  te  mentioned  ns  of  great 
interest  sDd  importance  the— 

Mamuir  Ancgrartum,  or  Great  Inscription  of  Augustus  found  at  Angola 
(Aneyra),  contMning  his  own  account  ct  the  chief  &cts  of  his  administration. 
Best  edition,  that  of  Mommbbb  (Bes  gestie  D.  Angusti,  Beroiini,  1865; 
8vo),  in  which  the  fragments  of  a  Greelt  translation  of  the  documeni,  found 
at  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia,  are  collated. 

Of  modem  works  treating  the  history  of  tliis  period,  the  following  are  the 
most  valnahle : 

HoEcn,  K.,  Edmische  Geschichte  vim  Ver/all  der  RepnbUk  bis  mr  Vd- 
lendtmg  der  Moaarckie  imter  Constatitin.     Giittingen,  1841-60 ;  %vo. 

Mebivale,  Eev.  C,  Historg  of  the  Romans  imder  the  Empire.  London, 
1860-1862  ;  7  vols.  8vo. 

Thiekrt,  Amede"!,  T<Ahaa  de  VEagiire  Bamran  jnsqu'it  la  Ckaie  da 
GovvemeBtent  Imperial  en  Ocddent.     Paris,  1862 ;  12mo. 

De  Chamfagst,  Les  C'isars.  Paris,  1859  (8d  edition) ;  3  rols.  8vo. 
Witli  its  continaadon  Les  Antonirts.     Paris,  1863 ;  3  vols.  8vo. 

1.  It!'  we  regard  the  I'eign  of  Atigiistus  as  commencing 
with  the  victory  of  Actium,  we  must  assign  to  his  sole  ad- 
EelenofAa-  ministration  the  long  term  of  forty-five  years. 
gnsFus,  itft  31  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  obtain- 
titJesandpoM'-  ed  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  Komau  world: 
"^  he  lived  to  be  seventy-seven.    This  long  tenure 

of  power,  joined  to  his  own  prudence  and  sagacity,  enabled 
him  to  settle  the  foundations  of  the  Empire  on  so  firm  and 
solid  a  basis,  that  they  were  never,  except  for  a  moment, 
shaken  afterwards.  To  his  prudence  and  sagacity  it  was 
also  due  that  the  Empire  took  the  particular  shape  which 
in  point  of  fact  it  at  first  assumed ;  that,  instead  of  being, 
like  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  an  open  and  undisguised  des- 
potism, it  was  an  absolute  monarchy  concealed  under  re- 
publican forms.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Julius,  the  inheritor 
of  his  position  resolved  to  cloak  his  assumption  of  supreme 
and  unlimited  authority  under  all  possible  constitutional 
formalities.  Carefully  eschewing  every  illegal  title,  avoid- 
ing even  the  n.ame  "  Dictator,"  to  which  unple^ant  i-ecoUec- 
lions  attached  from  its  having  been  borne  hj  Marius  and 
Sulla,  he  bnilt  up  a  composite  power  by  simply  obtaining 
for  himself,  in  a  way  generally  recognized  as  legal,  all  the 
various  offices  of  tbe  State  which  had  any  real  political  sig- 
nificance. These  offices,  moreover,  were  mostly  taken  not 
in  perpetuity,  bnt  for  a  term  of  yeai-a,  and  were  renewed 
from  time  to  time  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Senate. 
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Sunie  of  iLem  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  Bljareil  with 
othere — a  furthei'  apparent  safeguard.  State  and  grandeur 
were  at  the  bawie  time  avoided ;  no  new  insignia  of  office 
were  introduced;  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  ruler 
were  citizen-like.  Thus  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State 
were  fairly  satisfied :  it  was  not  diificult  for  republicans  to 
flatter  themselves  that  the  Republic  still  existed;  while 
monarchists  were  with  better  reason  convinced  that  it  had 
passed  away  forever. 

The  titles  and  offices  assumed  by  Augustus  were  the  following  : — (1)  Tliat 
of  Jogrerato!-,  orcommandet-in-cliief,  confevredoii  him  B.C.  30,  which  implied 
the  pFocaasiAare  tmjKnum,  or  command  of  all  Ihe  provinces  ;  (2)  That  of 
Princept  Senatus  (b.i;.  28),  which  enabled  him  to  lead  the  Semite  by  ^^tling 
him  to  speak  first  on  all  questions  which  came  before  it ;  (3)  Tliat  of  per- 
petual trifnme,  invoWed  in  the  tnbtmicia  polestas,  which  he  obt^ned  b.o.  23; 
(4)  That  of  perpetual  consul,  involved  in  the  coTisularis iiotestas,  assumed  for 
life  in  B.C.  19;  (5)  Tliat  of  patpetual  censor,  involved,  in  tba  poteslas  censorioj 
obtained  at  the  same  date ;  and  (C)  That  of  Poniifex  Maximtia,  teken  at  the 
death  of  Lepidas,  b.o.  13.  The  agsonim  of  "Augustus,"  and  the  honorary 
title  of  "Pater  Patviai,"  were  mere  distinctions,  conferring  no  rights. 

2.  The  chief  apparent  check  on  the  authority  of  Augustus 
was  the  Senate.  Retaining  the  prestige  of  a  great  name, 
PoBitioiioftbe  favorably  regarded  by  large  numbers  among  the 
aT^'^iSb  and  peopl^,  and  possessed  of  considerable  powers  in 
h 1 8 successors,  respect  of  taxation,  of  administration,  and  of 
nomination  to  high  offices,  the  Senate,  had  it  been  animated 
by  a  bold  and  courageous  spirit,  might  have  foi-med  not 
merely  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  the  throne,  but  a  real  coun- 
terbalancing power  in  the  State,  a  barrier  against  oppi-ession 
and  tyranny.  The  Senate  had  its  own  treasuiy  (<Erariwn), 
which  was  distinct  from  the  privy  purse  (Jiscus)  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  it  divided  with  the  Emperor  the  government  of  the 
Roman  world,  having  its  own  senatorial  provinces  {pTOvmci(e 
Senatits),  as  he  had  Ms  imperial  ones  {prosincim  OcBsaris); 
it  appointed  "presidents"  and  "procoD8tils",to  administer 
the  one,  as  he  did  his  "lieutenants"  {legati)  to  administer 
the  other.  It  was  recognized  as  the  ultimate  seat  of  all  civil 
power  and  authority.  It  alone  conferred  the  "imperium," 
or  right  to  exercise  rule  over  the  provincials  and  the  citi- 
zens. Legally  and  constitntionally,  the  Emperor  derived 
his  authority  from  the  Senate ;  and  it  was  always  the  ac- 
knowledgment- of  the  Senate,  by  whatever  means  obtained, 
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which  waa  regarded  as  imparting  legitimacy  to  the  preten- 
sions of  any  new  aspirant.  The  Senate  was,  however,  pre- 
vented from  proving  any  effectnal  check  npon  the  "prince" 
by  the  cupidity  and  timidity  which  prevailed  among  its 
members.  All  the  bolder  spirits  had  perished  in  the  civil 
wars ;  and  the  senators  of  Augustus,  elevated  or  confirmed 
in  their  seats  by  him,  prefeiTed  conrting  bis  fevor  by  adula- 
tion to  imperilling  their  position  by  the  display  of  an  incon- 
venient independence.  As  time  went  on,  and  worse  Emper- 
ors than  Augustus  filled  his  place,  the  conduct  which  had 
been  at  first  dictated  by  selfish  hopes  continued  as  the  i-esult 
of  fear.  Over  the  head  of  every  one  who  thwarted  the  im- 
perial will  impended,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  the  "  lex 
de  majestate."  By  degrees  the  Senate  relinquished  all  its 
powers,  or  suffered  them  to  become  merely  nominal ;  and 
the  Roman  "  prince  "  became  as  absolute  a  despot  as  ever 
was  Oriental  shah  or  sultan. 

The  Senate  of  Augustus  was  limited  to  600  members.  It  was  composed  of 
persons  whose  continuance  in  it  he  had  sanctioned  on  those  occasions  when, 
as  censor,  he  "  pui^d  the  Senate, "  or  whom  he  had  himself  appointed.  To 
obtain  a  seat  in  it,  a  property  qualification  was  necessaiy ;  and  this  was  grad- 
uaJly  rdsed  by  Augustne  from  400,000  to  1,200,000  sesterces.  It  was  com- 
posed, not  simply  of  Homans  and  iFaliaits,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  of 
provincials.  Provincial  membera,  howcTer,  were  obliged  to  reside,  and,  in 
laier  times,  to  hold  landed  property,  in  Italy. 

3.  During  the  principate  of  Augustus,  the  "  people  "  con- 
tinued to  possess  some  remnants  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Grsauni  es-  ^^i^®  t^'®  Emperor  nominated  absolutely  the  con- 
tinctioDofpop-  sula  and  one-half  of  the  other  magistrates,  the 
" ""  ^  tribes  elected,  from  among  candidates  whom  the 

Emperor  had  approved,  the  remainder.  Legislation  followed 
its  old  course,  and  the  entire  series  of  "  Leges  Julite"  enact- 
ed under  Augustus,  received  the  sanction  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Centuries.  The  judicial  rights  alone  of  the  people 
were  at  this  time  absolutely  ex;tingnished,  the  prerogative  of 
pardon  which  the  Emperor  assumed  taking  the  place  of  the 
"  provocatio  ad  populum,"  But  the  tendency  of  the  Empire 
was,  naturally,  to  infringe  more  and  more  on  the  remaning 
popular  rights ;  and,  though  a  certain  show  of  election,  and 
a  certain  title  to  a  share  in  legislation,  were  maintained 
by  the  great  assemblies  up  to  the  time  when  the  Empire  fell, 
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yet  practically  from  the  i-eigii  of  Tiberius  the  people  ceased 
to  possess  any  real  political  power  or  privilege. 

4.  The  political  power,  of  which  the  Senate  and  people 
were  deprived,  could  not,  in  so  lai-ge  an  empire  aa  Rome,  be 

all  exercised  by  one  man.  It  was  nece^avy  that 
ftpriTjCoim.  the  Emperor  should  either  devolve  upon  his  fa- 
vorites great  part  of  the  aetnal  work  of  govern- 
ment, or  that  he  should  be  assisted  in  his  laborious  duties 
by  a  regularly  constituted  Council  of  State.  The  temper 
and  circumBtances  of  Augustus  inclined  him  to  adopt  the 
move  liberal  course ;  and  hence  the  institution  in  his  time 
(b.c.  27)  of  a  Privy  Council  {eoncUium  sear etutn prindpis),  in 
which  all  important  affairs  of  State  were  debated  and  legis- 
lative measures  were  prepared  and  put  into  shape.  The 
jealousy  of  his  successors  allowed  this  institution  to  drop  out 
of  the  imperial  system,  and  substituted  favorites — the  mere 
creatures  of  the  prince— for  the  legally  constituted  council- 
lors of  Augustus. 

The  Council  of  Augustus  consisted  of  the  chief  aonoal  mafpsti'ntes,  and  of 
fifteen  Senators  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  SanMe  for  a  period  of  sis  months. 
It  \vas  thus  a  sort  of  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

5,  As  it  was  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  greatness  of  the  change  which  his  measures  ef- 
coDtinantfon  fected  in  the  government,  the  magistrates  of  the 
fltioa  ofne^  Republic  were  in  almost  every  instance  maintain- 
offlcBB.  £^^  though  with  powers  greatly  diminished.  The 
State  had  still  its  consuls,  prfetors,  qusestors,  sediles,  and  trib- 
unes ;  but  these  magistracies  conveyed  dignity  rather  than 
authority,  and  were  coveted  chiefly  as  distinctions.  The 
really  important  offices  were  certain  new  ones,  which  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs  rendered  necessary ;  as  especial- 
ly, the  "  prffifecture  of  the  city  "  {^prmfrctura  urhis),  an  office 
restored  from  the  old  regal  times,  and  the  commandership  of 
the  praetorian  guard  {prmfectura  cohortium  prm,ori<wum), 
which  became  shortly  the  second  dignity  in  the  State. 

The  Prjetorism  Guiitd,  instituted  by  Augustus  for  the  securityof  his  person, 
compfised  ten  cohorts  of  a  thoasand  men  each.  It  consisted  exclusively  of 
Italian  soldiers,  and.ioduded  both  horse  and  foot.  Three  cohorts  only  were 
quartered  in  Eome — the  remainder  were  dispersed  among  the  iieighborins; 
cities.     Tifaflrius  oolleeled  Ihe  whole  body  in  a  camp  jnst  ontside  the  walls  of 
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6.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  militaiy  rather  than  in  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  empire,  that  something  like  a  real  check 
powerottue  existed  Upon  the  capvices  of  arbitrary  power,  so 
'™"^"  that  misgovernment  beyond  a  certain  point  was 
i-endered  dangerous.  The  eeeurity  of  the  empii-e  against 
both  external  and  internal  foes  required  the  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army  of  great  magnitude;  and  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  affections,  or  at  least  retaining  the  i-espeet, 
of  this  ai-nied  force  imposed  limits,  that  few  but  madmen 
overstepped,  on  the  imperial  liberty  of  action.  Not  only 
had  the  praitoriane  and  their  officers  to  be  kept  in  good-hu- 
mor, but  the  flve-and-twenty  or  thirty  legions  upon  the  front- 
iers— no  carpet  soldiers,  but  hardy  troops,  the  real  salt  of  the 
Roman  world — had  to  be  favorably  impressed,  if  an  emper- 
or wished  to  feel  himself  securely  seated  upon  his  throne. 
This  check  was  the  more  valuable,  as,  practically,  none  other 
existed.  It  sufficed,  during  the  period  with  which  we  are 
here  more  especially  concerned  —  that  from  Anguetue  to 
Commodue — to  render  good  government  the  rule,  and  tyran- 
ny the  comparatively  rare  exception,  only  about  fifty-seven 
years  out  of  the  323  having  been  yeara  of  suffering  and  op- 
pression. 

7.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  somewhat  complica- 
ted. The  entire  itiJUtary  force  may  be  divided  under  the 
iisoi'ganim-  two  heads  of  those  troops  which  preserved  order 
*""^  at  Rome,  and  those  which  maintained  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  name  in  the  provinces.  The  troops  of  the 
capital  were  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  the  prsetorians,  of  whom  an 
account  has  already  been  given  (supra,  §  S),  and  (5)  the 
"city  cohorts"  (cohortes  urban<^,&  soi-t  of  armed  police, 
whose  number  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  6000.  The 
troops  maintained  in  the  provinces  were  likewise  of  two 
kinds :  (c)  those  of  the  i-egular  army,  or  the  legionaries,  and 
(d)  the  irregular,  who  were  called  "auxilia,"  i.  e.,  auxilia- 
ries. The  legions  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  sys- 
tem. They  were  "divisions,"  not  "regiments."  Each  of 
them  comprised  the  three  elements  of  a  Roman  army — horse, 
foot,  and  artillery — in  certain  definite  proportions,  and  (in 
the  time  of  Augustus)  numbered  probably  a  little  under  7000 
men.  Augustus  maintained  twenty-five  legions,  who  foniied 
thus  a  military  force,  armed  and  trained  in  the  best  possible 
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way,  which  did  not  fall  much  short  of  175,000.  Tho  auxil- 
iaries, or  troops  supplied  by  the  provincials,  were  about 
equal  in  number.  Thus  the  entire  force  maintained  in  the 
early  empire  may  be  reckoned  at  350,000  or  360,000  men. 

The  legion  of  Aogustiis  was  organiaed  as  follon-s :  (1)  In/anlry—tsa 
"companies"  (ca&arles),  containing  6GS  men  each,  except  the  firat,  which 
was  d{  double  sUengtb,  mid  therefore  contained  1110  men ;  total,  6105  men. 
(2)  Cavalry — ten  "troops"  (^hirnuB),  containing  66  men  each,  except  tho 
first,  which  had  twice  the  iramber;  total,  726  men.  (3)  Artill^g — two 
large  and  ten  small  "raacfaince,"  with  a  sufBciency  of  men  to  work  them, 
number  unknown ;  probably  not  less  than  70.  Total  (probable)  strength  of 
the  entire  legion,  6!)01. 

8,  The  disposition  of  the  legions  varied  from  time  to 
time,  but  only  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  the  military 
DispoBitiou  of  eti'ength  of  the  empire  being  always  massed 
thelegions.  pi'incipally  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  front- 
iers, or  on  the  lines  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  alone  had  the  Romans  at  this  date  any  formi- 
dable foreign  enemies.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  legions  usually 
guarded  the  northern,  or  European,  frontier,  distributed  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  Rhenish  and  the  Da- 
nubian  provinces.  In  the  East,  from  four  to  seven  legions 
sufficed  to  keep  in  check  the  barbarians  of  Asia,  Three  le- 
gions were  commonly  required  by  Spain,  which  alwajrs  cher- 
ished hopes  of  independence.  The  important  province  of 
Egypt  required  the  presence  of  two  legions,  and  the  rest  of 
Roman  Africa  was  guarded  by  an  equal  number.  Two  le- 
gions were  also  usually  stationed  in  Britain  after  its  con- 
quest. The  older  and  more  peaceful  provinces,  as  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Achjea,  Asia,  Ei- 
thynia,  etc.,  were  unoccupied  "by  any  regular  force,  order 
being  maintained  in  them  by  some  inconsiderahle  native 
levies. 

9.  The  financial  system  of  the  Empire  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  the  later  Republic,  both  the  sources  of  revenue 
yinfliieea  of  and  the  items  of  expenditure  being,  for  the  most 
the  Umpire,  p^y^^  identical.  Augustus  contented  himself,  in 
the  main,  with  simplifying  the  practice  which  he  found  es- 
tablished, only  in  a  very  few  cases  adding  a  new  impost. 
The  i-evenue  continued  to  be  derived  from  the  two  great 
sources  of  (l)  the  State  property,  and  (2)  taxes;  and  these 
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last  coiitiiraed  to  Ije  either  (a)  Direct,  or  (5)  Indirect.  The 
chief  expenditure  was  on  the  military  force,  laud  and  naval ; 
on  the  civil  service;  on  public  works;  and  on  shows  and 
lai'gesses.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
prohahle  amount  of  these  several  items ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  entire  annual  expenditure  must 
have  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 

The  principal  alterations  made  by  Augastus  were:— (1)  The  substitnrioii 
of  a  fixed  money  payment  foi"  the  tribute  in  kind  previously  levied  in  the 
provinces;  (2)  The  impoeition  of  the  mee^ma  h<Kreditatia7a  et  Ugatonan,  or 
five  per  cent,  legacy  duty,  payable  by  all  Boman  dtizens  on  property  left 
fliem  by  any  other  than  their  next  of  kin ;  axii.  (3)  The  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  celibacy  by  the  Lex  Papia  Poppma,  which  augmented  the  revenae 
by  the  forfeitures  incurred  under  it.  Aoguatus  also  distributed  at  his  will 
the  different  items  of  revenue  between  the  (erarium  tind  the^scus  (see  §  2), 
enriching  the  latter  ni  the  expense  of  the  former. 

10.  Though  it  wi«  aa  a  civil  administratoi"  that  Augustus 
obtained  his  chief  reputation,  yet  much  of  his  attention  waa 
w  ra  lAa  ^^^'^  giveu  to  military  affairs,  and  the  wars  in 
goBtns  la  which  he  engaged,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieu- 
iia,  Arabia,      tenants,  were  numerous  and   important.      Ihe 

lumonm.e  complete  subjugation  of  Northern  and  JTorth- 
western  Spain  was  effected,  partly  by  himself,  partly  by 
Agrippa  and  Carisius,  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  from  b.c.  27 
to  19.  In  B.C.  24,  an  attempt  was  made  by  .^lius  Gallus  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  into  the  spice  region  of  Ara- 
bia Felix ;  but  this  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  Better  for- 
tune attended  on  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor's  step-sons,  Dra- 
suB  and  Tiberius,  in  the  yeara  b.c.  16  and  15,  to  reduce  the 
independent  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  especially  the  Rhie- 
tians  and  Vindelicians.  Two  campaigns  sufficed  for  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  entire  tract  between  the  Lombar- 
do-Venetian  plain  and  the  course  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the 
"  foi'tress  of  modeni  ireedom."  More  difficulty,  however, 
was  experienced  in  subduing  the  tribes  of  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Danube.  In  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mtesia,  a  gal- 
lant spirit  of  independence  showed  itself;  and  it  was  only 
after  frequent  revolts  that  the  subjugation  of  these  tracts 
was  effected  (between  b.c.  12  and  a.d.  9). 

11.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this 
period  was  that  with  the  Germans.     The  rapid  conquest  of 
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Failure  ot  iiiB  Gfiul  and  of  the  tracts  soutli  of  tbe  Danube  en- 
snSe  Ger-  couraged  the  Romans  to  hope  for  simUar  success 
many.  agaiost  the  ti'ibea  who  dwelt  in  Central  Europe, 

between  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic.  In  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  would  have  been  a  vast  gain,  could  they  have 
advanced  their  frontier  to  the  line  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Dniester,  Augustus  seems  to  have  conceived  such  a  design. 
Accordingly,  from  about  the  year  b,c.  12,  systematic  efforts 
were  made  for  the  subjugation  of  the  German  races  east  of 
the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  the  Fsipetes,  Chatti,  Si- 
gambri,  Suevi,  Cheruaci,  Marcomanni,  etc  From  the  year 
B.C,  12  to  A.D,  E,  a  continuous  aeries  of  attaohs  was  direct- 
ed against  these  nations,  first  by  Drusas,  and  then,  after  his 
death  (b.c.  9),  by  Tiberius.  Vast  armies  penetrated  deep 
into  the  interior;  fleets  coasted  the  northeita  shore  and  as- 
cended the  great  rivers  to  co-operate  with  the  knd  force; 
forts  were  erected;  the  Roman  language  and  laws  were  in- 
troduced; and  the  «ntire  tract  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  was  brought  into  apparent  subjection.  But  the  real 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  unsubdued.  After  a  brief  period'  of 
sullen  submission  (a.d,  5  to  8),  revolt  suddenly  broke  out 
(a.15.  9),  Arminius,  a  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  took  the  lead. 
The  Romans  were  attacked,  three  entire  legions  under  Va- 
rus destroyed,  and  German  independence  recovered.  Hence- 
forth, though  Rome  sometimes,  in  ostentation,  or  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  marched  her  armies  into  the  district  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  at 
conquest  or  permanent  occupation.  The  Rhine  and  Danube 
became  the  recognized  limits  of  the  empire,  and,  except  the 
Agri  Decumates,  Rome  held  no  land  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  former  river. 

DuTiiLs  Of  THE  War  with  Gehuantt.  Tlie  war  began  with  an  attack 
by  Drusns  in  b.c.  12,  which  was  chiefly  fiom  the  sea-hoBrd,  and  had  no  great 
Buecess.  !Fresh  expeditions  wei'e  made,  however,  by  land,  ii>  B.C.  11  and  9, 
\iudei  the  conduct  of  the  same  prince,  and  in  these  he  had  betler  foctnne. 
He  reduced  the  Chatti,  caused  the  Marcomanni  to  tetire  eastwai'd,  ravaged 
the  country  of  the  Chemsci,  and  reached  (b.c  11)  the  banks  of  the  Wesev, 
and  (b.  c.  9)  those  of  the  Elbe.  He  died,  however,  in  the  last-named  year, 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition.  The  com- 
mand was  then  assigned  to  Tiberius,  who  held  it  for  two  years  (b.c.  8  to  7), 
when  be  was  succeeded  by  Domitiua  yEnobarbus,  who  was  followed  by  Vlni- 
cius.     Tiberius  then,  on  his  retiuii  from  Ebodes,  unee  more  tool;  tlie  conduct 
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of  the  war  (a.  a,  4),  and  malting  !iis  attack  both  by  land  and  sea,  gained  im- 
poi'taut  Eiiccesaes.  Almosi  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  aub- 
mitted  Ui  him.  He  was  pvoceeding  (in  a-d.  6)  to  invade  the  Maroomanni  in 
their  new  country  of  Bohemia,  when  the  revolt  in  Pannonia  (set  §  XO)  called 
him  off  to  the  recoveiy  of  that  province.  Quintilina  VaiUB  ancceeded  him 
in  the  command,  and,  discontinaing  wavlike  operations,  applied  himself  to 
the  organization  of  tho  submitted  territory ;  bat  his  measures,  whicli  were 
harsh,  disgusted  the  populations,  and  drove  them  to  revolt  under  Arminicis 
(a.b.  9),  The  destruction  of  the  legions  and  recoveiy  of  independence  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year.  In  a.s.  10,  Tiberiae  for  the  third  time  toot  the 
command ;  but  bis  efforts  were  novr  confined  to  the  mere  re  establishment 
of  the  honor  of  Rome  by  incarsions  across  the  Rhine,  which  the  Germans 
did  not  venture  to  resist  The  same  coorse  was  pursued  by  Geiinameua 
during  the  abort  remainder  of  Augustus's  reign  (a.d.  12  to  14) 

12,  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  dunng  the 
whole  of  Augustus's  long  reign  never  once  inteirupted, 
Fionrishia  Revolutioiiaiy  passions  had  to  a  great  extent 
condition  of  exhausted  themselves,  and  the  pradence  and  vi^ 
worifl  under  ilance  of  the  Eimperor  never  i-elaxed.  The  arts 
AugDBtiiB.  of  peace  flourished,  Augustus  "found  Rome  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  marble."  He  gave  a  warm  encourage- 
ment to  literature,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  each  nation's  literary  history  is  wont  to  take 
name  from  him.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibulins,  Propertius, 
Variua,  Livy,  adorned  his  court,  and  fonned  an  assemblage 
of  talent  never  sui-passed  and  rarely  equalled.  Commerce 
pursued  its  course  securely  under  his  rale,  and,  though  a 
little  checked  by  sumptuaiy  laws,  became  continually  more 
and  more  profitable.  Much  attention  was  given  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  increased.  Altogether,  the  Augustan  age 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  much  material  prosperity,  ele- 
gance, and  refinement ;  and  it  can  create  no  surprise  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  were  contented  with  the  new 
rkgime. 

13,  The  "good-fortune"  of  Augustus,  which  the  ancients 
admired,  ^sl2&  limited  to  hia  public,  and  did  not  attach  to  his 
Domasticmis-  pi^ivate  life.  He  safiered  greatly  from  ill  health, 
Au'^^tua'  more  especially  in  his  earlier  years.  Though 
He  adopts  hia  thrice  married— -to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia,  and  to 
hertas,flnd  Livia — ho  had  no  son;  and  his  only  daughter, 
hfm^b£W-  Julia,  disgraced  him  by  her  excesses.  His  first 
cessoi-.  son-in-iaw,  Marcellus,  was  cut  off  by  s"  ' 
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the  flower  of  his  ago ;  and  his  second,  Agrippa,  died  when 
he  was  but  a  little  more  than  fifty.  Towards  his  third,  Ti- 
berius, he  never  felt  warmly;  and  it  was  from  necessity 
rather  than  choice  that  he  raised  him  to  the  second  place 
in  the  empire.  It  was  no  doubt  among  his  most  cherished 
wishes  to  have  been  succeeded  by  one  of  his  own  blood;  but 
of  the  three  sons  born  to  his  daughter,  Julia,  the  two  elder, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  died  just  as  they  reached  manhood,  the 
latter  in  a.d.  2,  the  former  in  a.d.  4,  while  the  third,  Agrippa 
Poethumus,  was  of  so  dull  and  stolid  a  tempemment,  that 
not  even  the  partiality  of  family  affection  could  blind  the 
Emperor  to  his  unfitness.  Deprived  thus  of  all  support  from 
those  of  his  own  race  and  lineage,  Augustus  in  his  old  age 
was  forced  to  lean  wholly  upon  his  wife  and  the  male  scions 
of  her  family.  These  were  Tiberius,  the  son,  and  Gei-mani- 
cus,  the  grandson  of  Livia,  son  of  the  deceased  Drnsus. 
When  the  aged  Emperor,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  re- 
solved to  make  distinct  aiTangements  for  the  succession,  his 
choice  fell  on  the  former,  iv-hom  he  adopted,  and  associated 
with  himself  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  imperial 
functions.  At  the  same  time,  he  required  Tibeiias  to  adopt 
his  nephew,  Germanicue,  and  gave  the  latter  the  hand  of 
his  own  granddaughter,  Agrippina.  Augustus  lived  to  see 
(a.d.  12)  the  birth  of  a  great-grandson,  the  issue  of  this 
union,  and  thus  left  one  male  descendant,  who  in  coui-se  of 
time  inherited  his  crown. 

Special  worka  on  the  life  and  times  of  Auguitus  were  wiitleti  in  ilie  last 
century  by  Blackwell  and  Laery  ;  bnt  these  dm  not  be  recommended  lo 
the  reader.    Of  far  greater  importance  are  the  following : 

LoEBBLi^  Ueher  das  Prirtdpat  des  Aaguctva,  in  Eatimbr's  Hisforisches 
Tax^nhach,  for  the  year  1834. 

Wmohbet,  a.,  Imperatoria  Casaris  Augasti  Smpdjrwn  Reliqma:;  Ease. 
i,,_Grini!c,1841;  ito. 

14.  Augustus  died  a.d.  14,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was 
UeignotTibc-  fastened  by  Livia,  or  by  any  of  those  about  him. 
8?''Dbt^rb  "^^^  health  had  long  been  giving  way,  and,  but 
HDoes  at  hia  for  the  tender  care  of  his  attached  wife,  he  would 
aeceaa  on.  pi'obably  have  died  sooner.  His  place  was  taken, 
after  some  coquetry,  by  Tiberius,  with  the  entire  assent  of 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  though  not  without  opposi- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  avmy.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that,  even  at  this  early  date,  the  legions  had  an  inkling  of 
their  strength,  and  would  have  proclaimed  an  emperor,  and 
drawn  their  Bworda  in  his  cause,  had  not  the  object  of  their 
choice,  Germanicus,  shrunk  from  the  treason.  Tiberius  was 
indebted  to  the  generosity  of  his  young  kinsman,  or  to  his 
want  of  ambition,  for  his  eatabliahment  in  the  imperial  dig- 
nity without  a  struggle.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
he  felt  more  jealousy  than  gratitude  towards  one  who  had 
been  proclaimed  his  rival;  but  he  can  not  be  exonerated 
from  blame  for  so  manifesting  his  jealonsy  as  to  make  it 
genei-ally  felt  that  to  vex,  thwart,  or  injure  his  nephew  was 
the  shortest  way  to  his  favor. 

15.  The  reign  of  Tiberius  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods: — (1)  From  his  accession  to  his  retire- 
Tripie divie-  ™^'^*'  ft'OKi  the  Capital  (a.d.  14  to  26  =  12  years); 
ion  of  h^  (3)  From  his  retirement  to  the  death  of  Sejanns 
Period, a.e"     (a.d.  26  to  31=5  years);  and  (3)  From  the  death 

of  Sejanns  to  his  own  (a.d.  31  to  37=6  years). 
The  main  events  of  the  first  period  were  the  exploits  and 
death  of  Germanicus ;  the  rise  of  Sejanns  to  power;  and  the 
death  of  Drusas,  Tiberins's  only  son.  During  three  years 
Germanicus  attempted  the  re-conqueetof  Western  Germany, 
and  ravaged  with  hia  legions  the  entire  countiy  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  But  no  permanent  effect  was  produced 
by  his  incursions ;  and  Tiberius,  after  a  while,  removed  him 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  fearful  perhaps  of  his  becoming 
too  dear  to  the  German  legions.  In  the  management  of  the 
East  he  gave  him  as  a  coadjutor  the  ambitious  and  reckless 
Piso,  who  songht  to  bring  his  administration  into  contempt, 
and  was  believed  to  have  removed  him  by  poison.  It  is 
perhaps  uncertain  whether  Germanicus  did  not  really  die  a 
natural  death,  though  his  own  conviction  that  he  was  poi- 
soned is  indubitable. 

Cappadoda  and  Commagfine  were  not  foiinally  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Koman  provinces  dll  tlie  arrival  of  Gennanicua  in  the  East,  a.d,  17.  Pre- 
viously to  this  they  were  Roman  dependencies  under  native  kings.  Armenia 
continned  in  this  condition. 

16.  The  rise  of  Sejanns  to  power  is  to  be  connected  with 
i«EeofSe]a-  tbo  general  policy  of  Tiberius  as  a  ruler,  which 
uiistopower.  ^^g  characterized  by  a  curious  mistnre  of  Eus- 
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picioiisness  with  over-confiJeiit-e.  Distrusting  his  own  abil- 
ities, doubtful  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  he  saw  on  eveiy 
side  of  him  possible  rivals — aspirants  who  might  thrust  him, 
from  his  high  place.  The  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Pa- 
tricians, the  membere  ami  connectioDS  of  the  Julian  liouse, 
and  the  princes  of  his  own  family,  were  the  especial  objects 
of  his  jealousy.  These,  therefore,  he  sought  to  depress ;  he 
called  none  of  them  to  his  aid ;  he  formed  of  them  no  "Privy 
Council,"  as  Augustus  had  done,  but  resolved  to  administer 
the  entire  empire  by  his  own  unassisted  exertions,  ,  Inde- 
fatigable as  he  Avas  in  business,  this,  after  a  while,  he  iband 
to  be  impossible ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to  look  out  for  a 
lielper,  who  shoidd  be  too  mean  in  origin  and  position  to  be 
dangerous,  while  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  would 
render  him  useful.  Such  an  one  he  thought  to  have  found 
in  jElius  Sejanus,  the  mere  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  a  pro- 
vincial of  Vuleinii,  whom  he  made  "PrEetorian  Prefect,"  and 
who  gradually  acquired  over  him  the  most  unbounded  in- 
fluence, 

Aa  with  Ms  ohief  asEistaiit  at  Eoine,  so  ivicli  his  lesser  aBBislanls  iu  tlie 
prOTinees,  Tiberius  chose  tliero  carefully  from  among  those  whom  he  did  not 
fair,  and  then  continued  (hem,  witiiont  change  or  recall,  in  their  govei'n- 

17.  The  death  of  Drasus  was  the  result  of  the  criminal 
ambition  of  Sejanus,  which  nothing  could  content  shoit  of 
Death  of  Dm-  the  firat  placo  in  the  empire.  Having  seduced 
menTof  libe-  Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus  and  niece  of  Tiberius, 
riusioCapraffi.  Sejanus,  with  her  aid,  took  him  off  by  poison  (a.d. 
23).  His  crime  being  undiscovered,  he  soon  afterwards 
(a-d.  25)  requested  the  pei-mission  of  Tiberius  to  marry  the 
widow.  The  request  took  Tiberius  by  surprise ;  it  opened 
his  eyes  to  his  favorite's  ambition,  but  it  did  not  at  once  de- 
stroy his  influence.  Declining  the  proposal  made  to  him,  he 
allowed  his  minister  to  persuade  him  to  quit  Rome,  retire  to 
Caprete,  and  yield  into  his  hands  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs 
at  the  capital. 

18.  The  influence  of  Sejanus  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
was  made  use  of  in  two  ways — to  remove  the  chief  remain- 
Secona  Pari-  ing  members  of  the  imperial  family,  and  to  ob- 
Pa'll'ofS^^'  t^i"  his  *^w"  admission  into  it.  By  lies  and  in- 
""^  trigues  he  procured  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
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of  Agrippina  and  lier  two  elder  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus.  By 
pi-essing  his  claims,  he  obtained  at  last  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  man-iage  whereto  he  aspired,  and  was  actu- 
ally beti'othed  to  Livilla.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  made 
joint  consul  with  his  master.  But  at  this  point  his  good- 
fortune  stopped.  In  the  very  act  of  I'aising  his  favorite  so 
high,  the  Emperor  had  become  jealous  of  him.  Signs  of  his 
changed  feelings  soon  appeared ;  and  Sejanus,  anxious  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow  which  he  felt  to  be  impending,  formed  a 
plot  to  assassinate  his  master.  Failing,  however,  to  act  with 
due  promptness,  he  was  betrayed,  degraded  ii"om  his  com- 
mand, seized,  and  executed,  a.i>.  31. 

19-  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Tiberius,  relieved  from 
the  influence  of  his  cruel  and  crafty  minister,  would  have  re- 
Third  Period,  verted  to  the  (comparatively)  mild  policy  of  hia 
Kdgn^Ter-  earlier  yeai-s.  But  the  actual  result  was  the  i-e- 
™r-  vei-se  of  this.    The  discoveiy  that  he  had  been 

deceived  in  the  man  on  whom  alone  he  had  reposed  confi- 
dence, rendered  him  more  suspicious  than  ever.  The  knowl- 
edge, which  he  now  acquired,  that  his  own  son  had  been 
murdered,  aifrighted  him.  Henceforth  Tiberius  became  a 
monster  of  tyi-anny,  because  he  trusted  no  one,  because  he 
saw  in  merit  of  whatever  kind  at  once  a  reproach  and  a  dan- 
ger. Hence  a  "Reign  of  Terror"  followed  the  execution  ot 
Sejanus.  In  the  fall  of  the  favorite  all  his  friends,  all  who 
had  paid  court  to  him,  were  implicated ;  in  the  guilt  of  Li- 
villa, the  equal  guilt  of  the  other  relatives  of  Gtei-mani- 
cna  was  regarded  as  pi-oved.  Nero,  therefore,  Drasus,  and 
Agrippina,  as  well  as  Livilla,  were  put  to  death;  hundreds 
of  nobles,  men,  women,  and  even  children,  were  massacred. 
The  cniel  tyrant,  skulking  in  his  island  abode,  issued  his 
bloody  decrees,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  himself  up  to 
strange  and  nnnatural  forms  of  profligacy,  seeking  in  them, 
perhaps,  a  refuge  from  remorse.  At  length,  when 
he  had  reached  his  seventy -eighth  year,  his 
strong  constitution  failed,  and  he  died  after  a  short  illness, 
A.D.  37. 

20.  The  political  and  legal  changes  belonging  to  the  reign 

LeeftiflBdcon-  of  Tiberias  wei-e  not  many  in  number,  but  they 

cSBSeea'Mir-    werc  of  considerable  importance.   Among  his  first 

iug  hiE  reici!.    jjcts  was  the  extinction  of  the  last  vestige  of  pop- 
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wlar  liberty^  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  "  comitia  tribu- 
ta"  of  all  share  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates.  Their 
light  of  selection  from  among  tho  Emperor's  candidates  was 
tvaneferred  to  the  Senate,  and  henceforth  the  tribes  met 
merely  pro  forma,  to  confii-m  the  choice  of  that  body.  A 
second,  and  still  more  vital,  change  was  the  usurpation  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  I'ight  to  condemn  to  death,  and  execute 
without  trial,  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  at  any 
rate  all  whom  the  tribunals  bad  once  committed  to  prison. 
A  third  innovatiou  was  the  extension  of  the  "lex  de  majes- 
tate"  to  words  and  even  thoughts,  and  the  introduction  by 
these  means  of  "  constractive  ti-eason  "  into  the  list  of  capi- 
tal offenses.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  these 
changes  tended  in  the  direction  of  despotism,  which  was  still 
farther  pi-omoted  by  the  establishment  of  the  entire  body  of 
prtetorian  guards  in  a  camp  immediately  outside  of  Rome, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  overawing,  and,  if  need  were,  coercing 
the  citizens. 

On  the  charHCter  of  Tiberius,  tlia  readei' may  consnlt  the  ivoric  of  A.  Staiir, 
Tiberius.     Berlin,  1863;  8vo. 

21.  The  demise  of  Tiberius  revealed  a  vital  defect  in  the- 
imperial  system,  viz.,  the  want  of  any  regular  and  establish- 
cain3(orcii-  ed  Jaw  of  succession.  Tiberius  had  associated 
"S^Tiberi-  nohody,  had  designated  nobody  by  his  will,  had 
"«•  leil;  the  State  to  shift  for  itself,  careless  whether 

or  no  there  followed  on  his  decease  a  deluge.  Tinder  these 
cii-cumstances,  the  Senate,  the  prcetorians,  and  the  people 
might  all  conceive  that  the  right  of  appointing  an  imperator, 
if  not  even  that  of  detennining  whether  or  no  any  new  im- 
perator should  be  appointed,  rested  with  them.  A  collision 
might  easily  have  occurred,  but  the  circumstances  were  for- 
tunately such  as  to  produce  a  complete  accord  between 
the  three  possible  disputants.  Soldiers,  Senate,  and  people 
united  in  putting  aside  any  glowing  dream  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  calling  to  the  throne  Cains,  the  only  sui-viving  son  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  whose  parentage  rendered  him 
universally  popular,  while  his  age  was  suitable,  and  his  chai-- 
acter,  so  far  as  it  was  known,  unobjectionable. 

Basidea  Cains,  the  only  two  pei'sons  whose  connection  with  prerious  im- 
peratora  pointed  them  out  to  notice  ivere  CSaudius,  the  brother  of  Germani- 
cus,  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  tho  son  of  Drusus  and  grandson  of  Tilieriiis. 
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But  the  latter  was  too  j-oiing  (he  was  bnt  17)  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of 
discharging  the  diitiea  of  an  empeioc ;  while  the  former  was  a  recluse,  whose 
»9  scarcely  known  ontsiile  the  palace.    Thas  Cuius  had,  practicnl- 


22,  The  reign  of  Cains,  or  Caligula,  as  he  is  generally 
termed,  lasted  less  than  four  years  (from  March,  a.d,  37,  to 
BeignofCai-  January,  a.d.  41),  but  was  long  enough  to  fully 
n6,A.Ti.3j-4i.  display  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  possession  of 
arbitrary  power  on  a  weak  and  01-balanced  mind.  At  first 
mild,  generous,  and  seemingly  amiable,  he  rapidly  degener- 
ated into  a  cruel  and  fantastic  tyrant,  savage,  merciless,  and 
mocking.  Dissipating  in  a  few  months  the  vast  hoards  of 
Tiberius,  who  had  left  in  the  treasury  a  sum  exceeding 
twenty-one  millions  of  onr  money,  he  was  driven  to  supply 
Iiis  needs,  in  part  by  an  oppressive  taxation,  but  mainly  fi-om 
confiscations  of  large  estates,  to  procure  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  law  of  "  majestaa."  Ex- 
ecutions, suicides,  exiles  followed  each  other  throughout  his 
reign  in  an  unceasing  succession,  the  Emperor  becoming 
more  and  more  careless  of  bloodshed.  The  most  wanton  ex- 
travagance exhausted  the  resources  of  the  State.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  ordinary  forms  of  profiigaoy,  Caius  lived  in 
open  incest  with  his  sister,  Dmsilla.  After  his  own  severe 
illneas,  and  her  death  (a.d.  38),  the  violence  of  his  feelings, 
which  he  had  long  ceased  to  control,  and  the  strange  con- 
trast, which  those  events  brought  home  to  him,  between  his 
weakness  and  his  strength,  Ms  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
of  others,  and  his  impotence  to  avert,  death,  seem  to  have 
shattered  liis  reason,  and  to  have  rendered  him  actually  in- 
sane. His  self-deification,  his  architectural  extravagances, 
his  absurd  expeditions  and  still  wilder  projects,  which  all  be- 
long to  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  have  been  justly  thought 
to  indicate  that  his  mind  was  actually  unhinged.  Tlie  awful 
spectacle  of  a  madman  absolute  master  of  the  civilized  world 
is  here  presented  to  us ;  and  the  peril  inherent  in  the  despot- 
ic form  of  government  is  shown  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
human  safi'ering  compressed  into  Caligula's  short  reign  can 
scarcely  be  calculated.  What  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  he  been  allowed  to  live  out  his  natural  term  of  life? 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  tyranny,  when  it 
reaches    a    certain    point,  provokes    resistance. 
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Caius  was  struck  down  in  tins  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  thirtieth  of  his  life,  by  the  swords  of  two  of  his  guards, 
whom  he  had  insulted  beyond  endurance. 

28.  This  sudden  blow,  whereby  the  State  was  left  wholly 
without  a  head,  was  an  event  for  which  the  imperial  consti- 
importouceof  tntion  liad  made  no  provision ;  and  its  occuri-ence 
the  crisis.  produced  a  crisis  of  vast  impoitance  for  its  effect 
on  the  imperial  constitution  itself,  which  suffei-ed  a  modifica- 
tion. Two  qnestions  presented  themselves  to  be  determined 
by  the  coui-se  of  events: — (l)  "Was  the  Empire  accidental 
and  temporary,  or  was  it  the  regular  and  established  form 
of  government?"  And  (2)  "In  the  latter  case,  with  whom 
did  it  rest,  in  case  of  a  sudden  vacancy  for  which  no  prepa- 
ration had  been  made,  to  select  a  successor?"  Tbe  all  but 
entire  abolition  of  the  Comitia  pat  the  claim  of  the  people 
to  be  heard  on  either  point  oat  of  the  question :  the  deter- 
mination necessarily  rested  with  the  Senate  or  the  soldiers. 
Had  the  Senate  been  sufficiently  prompt,  it  might  not  im- 
probably have  determined  both  points  in  its  own  favor;  it 
might  have  restored  the  Republic,  or  it  might  have  nomi- 
nated an  emperor.  But  it  was  unprepared;  it  hesitated; 
it  occupied  itself  with  talk;  and  the  opportunity,  which  it 
might  have  seized,  passed  away  forever.  For  the  praeto- 
rians, accidentally  finding  Claudius  in  the  palace,  and  aware 
of  the  hesitation  of  the  Senate,  assumed  the  right  of  choice, 
praclaimed  him  emperor,  and  thereby  asserted  and  estab- 
lished both  the  fixity  of  the  Empire  and  the  right  of  the 
aiiny  to  nominate  the  imperator.  Henceforth  for  more  than 
half  a  centuiy  the  nominees  of  the  army  wore  the  crown,  and 
the  Senate  was  content  with  the  mei-e  ratification  of  the 
.  army's  choice. 

It  was  not  till  tiie  tyranny  of  Domitian  had  thrown  aiseredit  on  the  sol- 
diers' emperors  that  tlie  Senate  (a.d.  96)  once  more  took  heavt,  and  ventuved 


24.  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caiua,  was  his  uncle,  being 
the  younger  brother  of  Germanicue,  and  thus,  though  con- 
Reimofoiau-  I'S'^t^d  with  the  Julian  house,  not  by  biith  a 
diuB,  A.u.  41-    member  of  it.    His  reien  lasted  between  thirteen 

B4.    Inflneace  ,    _  n  -r  ^ 

ofhiawiveB     and  fourteen  years,  from  January,  a.d.  41, to  Oc- 
tober, A.n,  54,     Though  mild,  diligent,  and  well- 
intentioned,  he  was  by  nature  and  education  unfitted  to  rule, 
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more  especially  in  a  corvnpt  commouwealtli.  Sby,  weak,  and 
awbwiwdj  lie  had  been  considered  from  Lis  birth  "  wanting," 
had  been  debarred  from  public  life  till'he  was  forty-six  years 
of  age,  and  had  acquired  the  temper  and  habits  of  a  recluse 
student.  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  reigned  respecta- 
bly; but  it  wasliis  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  persons  grievously  unprincipled,  whose  charactei-s  he  was 
unable  to  read,  and  who  made  him  their  tool  and  cat's-paw. 
His  wives,  Messalina  and  Agrippina,  and  his  fi-eedmen,  Pal- 
las and  NaTCissuH,  had  tlie  real  direction  of  afiaii-s  during  his 
reign ;  and  it  was  to  them,  and  not  to  Claudius  himself)  that 
the  corruption  and  cruelties  which  disgraced  his  principate 
were  owing.  The  death  of  the  infamous  Messalina,  to  which 
he  consented,  can  not  be  charged  against  him  as  a  crime, 
for  it  was  thoroughly  meiited ;  and  the  sway  of  Agrippina, 
though  in  the  end  it  had  disastrous  effects,  was  not  without 
counterbalancing  advantages.  The  princess  who  recalled 
Seneca  from  exile  and  made  him  her  son's  tutor,  who  ad- 
vanced to  power  the  honest  Burrhus,  and  protected  many  an 
accused  noble,  can  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  a  malign  influ- 
ence. Her  fear  of  snfienng  the  punisliment  due  to  her  infi- 
delity, and  her  natural  desire  to  see  her  son  upon  the  thi-one, 
Mnrdaredby  l^d  her  On  at  last  to  Crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Agrippios.  g|jg  (qq]j  advantage  of  her  position  to  poison  the 
unhappy  Claudius  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fom-teenth  of  his  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudins  several  useful  and  important  worlis  weie  con- 
Btmeted  ;  the  empire  received  further  con  soli  datioii;  and  in  one  direction  its 
hounds  were  considerably  extended.  Of  the  "works,"  the  most  remartsble 
were  the  "Aqqa  Claudia  "  and  the  "Aqua  Aniena  Nova,"  two  great  aque- 
duots  which  brought  water  to  Rome  fram  n  diKtanee  of  forty  miles;  the 
"PortQS  Bomanna,"  or  new  harbor  nt  Ostia;  and  the  " Emissariom  Fuci- 
num,"  or  tunnel  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Fucinns.  The 
consolidation  of  the  empire  was  advanced  by  chanj^ng  Manretania  (a.u.  43), 
Lyeia  (a.d.  43),  Jndtea  (a. -p.  M),  and  Thrace  (a.d.  47)  from  dependencies 
into  actual  provinces.  The  extension  of  the  empire  was  towards  the  north- 
wrat,  where  Britain  was  conquered,  mainly  by  A.  Plautius,  but  panly  by 
Claudius  in  person,  as  &r  nortli  us  a  line  drawn  from  the  Wash  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee  (see  pp.  514,  615), 

25.  Claudius  left  behind  him  a  son,  Britannicus,  who  was 
however  but  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  The 
crown,  therefore,  naturally  fell  to  his  adopted  son,  Nero,  who 
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Keiga  of  had  married  hia  daughter,  Octavia,  and  who  was, 
S^ii^'eaSy  moreover,  a  direct  descendant  of  ATigustns.  Pro- 
promise,  claimed  by  the  prEetoriaue  as  soon  as  tlie  demise 
of  his  father-io-law  was  known,  he  was  at  once  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  whom  the  circnmatances  of  the  elevation  of 
Clandina  (see  §  23)  had  made  conscious  8f  their  weakness. 
The  feelings  which  greeted  his  accession  were  similar  to 
those  called  forth  on  a  similar  occasion  by  Caligula.  Noth- 
ing but  good  could,  it  was  thought,  proceed  from  the  grand- 
son of  Gertnanicus,  the  comrade  of  Lncan,  the  pupil  of  Sene- 
ca. Nor  were  these  hopes  disappointed  for  a  considerable 
time.  During  the  firet  five  yeai-s  of  his  principate — the  fa- 
mous "  quinqnennium  Neronis  " — all  went  well,  at  any  rate, 
outside  the  palace;  the  "golden  age"  seemed  to  have  re- 
turned; Nero  foi'bade  delation,  remitted  taxes,  gave  liberal 
largesses,  made  assignments  of  lands,  enriched  the  treasury 
from  his  private  stores,  removed  some  of  the  burdens  of  the 
provincials.  During  this  period  Seneca  and  Burrhua  were 
his  advisers;  and  their  judicious  counsels  produced  a  mild 
but  firm  goveniment.  Witliin  the  palace  there  were,  indeed, 
His  first  great  already  scandals  and  crimes:  the  impatient  son 
crime.  ^^^  ^jjg  exacting  mother  soon  quarrelled;  and 
the  quaiTcl  led  to  the  first  of  Nero's  domestic  ti'agedies,  the 
poisoning  of  Britannicna  (a.d,  65).  This  was  soon  followed 
by  the  disgrace  of  the  qneen-mother,  who  was  banished  from 
conrt  and  made  the  object  of  cruel  suspicions.  The  gay 
prince,  passing  his  time  in  amnaements  and  debaucheries,  fell 
now  {a.d.  58)  under  the  influence  of  a  fierce  and  ambitious 
woman,  the  infamous  Poppeea  Sabina,  wife  of  Otho,  who  con- 
Rented  to  be  his  mistress,  and  aspired  to  become 
liKaoianJtyr-  his  queen.  At  her  instigation  Nero  assassinated 
'"'"''■  firet  his  mother  Agrippina  (a.d,  59),  and  then  his 
wife  Octavia  (a.d.  62),  whom  he  had  previously  repudiated. 
He  now  plunged  into  evil  courses  of  all  kinds.  He  mui'der- 
ed  Burrhus,  broke  with  Seneca,  and  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  a  new  favorite,  Tigellimis,  a  man  of  the  worst 
character.  Henceforth  he  was  altogether  a  tyrant.  Reck- 
less in  hia  extravagance,  he  encouraged  delation  in  order  to 
replenish  hia  treasury ;  he  oppressed  the  provincials  by  im- 
posing on  them  forced  contributions,  over  and  above  the 
taxes;  he  shocked  public  opinion  by  perfofraiiig  as  a  singer 
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and  a  (jharioteei'  before  his  subjects;  he  displayed  complete 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Are ;  he  opeuly  encouraged  prostitution  and  even 
ivorse  vices ;  and  he  began  the  crael  practice  of  persecuting 
Jews  and  Christians  for  their  opinions,  whioh  disgraced  the 
empire  from  his  time  to  that  of  Constantlne.  After  this  tyi-- 
anny  had  endured  for  five  years,  something  of  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance appeared;  conspiracy  ventured  to  i-aise  its  head,  but 
only  to  be  detected  and  strack  down  (a.d.  65).  Fear  now 
made  the  Emperor  more  cmel  than  ever.  Executions  and 
assassinations  followed  each  other  in  more  and  more  rapid 
succession.  All  the  rich  and  powerful,  all  the  descendants 
of  Augustus,  all  those  who  were  noted  for  virtue,  lost  their 
lives.  At  last  he  grew  jealous  of  his  own  ci'eatures,  the  leg- 
ates who  commanded  legions  upon  the  frontiers,  and  deter- 
mined on  saciificing  them.  The  valiant  Corbnlo,  command- 
er of  the  forces  of  the  East,  was  entrapped  and  executed. 
Rufus  and  Proculus  Scribouins,  who  had  the  chief  authority 
in  the  two  Gei-manies,  were  recalled  and  forced  to  kill  them- 
selves. A  similar  fate  menaced  all  the  chiefe  of  legions,  who, 
Revolt  othis  ^^  learning  their  peril,  rose  in  arms  against  the 
genornis.  HiB  tyrant.  Galha  and  Otho  in  Spain,  Vindfex  in 
Gaul,  Claudius  Macet  in  Africa,  Virginius  Rufus 
and  Fonteius  Capito  in  Germany,  raised  the  standaivrl  of  i-e- 
volt  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  multitude  of  pretenders 
to  empire  seemed  at  first  to  promise  ill  for  the  cause  of  re- 
bellion, and  in  one  case  there  was  actual  war  between  the 
troops  of  two  of  them,  terminating  in  the  death  of  one  (Vin- 
dex) ;  hut  after  a  while,  by  general  agreement,  Galha  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  contest,  and,  all  chance  of  dividing'his 
advei-saries  being  over,  the  hopes  of  Kero  fell.  Deserted  on 
all  hands,  even  by  Tigellinus  and  the  prfetorians,  he  was 
forced  to  call  on  a  slave  to  dispatch  him,  that  he  might  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Nero  died  on  the 
9th  of  June,  a.d.  68,  at  the  ago  of  thirty,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  principate. 

The  chief  eventa  in  the  exfernal  history  of  Rome  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Nero  were:— I.  The  I'evolt  of  Biicain  under  Boadicea  (a.d.  G1),  with  the 
defltrnetioQ  of  Cflmnlodonam  nnd  LoDdinium,  and  the  recoveiy  of  the  prov- 
ince by  Snelonius  Panlinus  j  X  The  war  with  the  Pavthians  and  Armeni- 
ans waged  by  Corbnlo  (a.d.  56  to  C3),  which  advanced  Tevminiis  slightly  at 
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the  extreme  noith-east  corner  of  the  empire;  and  3,  The  ci 
of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  66),  in  conaequenee  of  the  oppressive  government  of 
Gessins  Floras.  The  discipline  of  the  legions  was  still  for  the  moat  part 
Tnaintained  successfully ;  nnd  the  superiority  of  the  litomau  arms  waa  exhib- 
ited or  confessed  on  eveiy  frontEer. 

26.  Though  the  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  em- 
pire had  at  no  time  been  formally  established,  or  even  as- 
ReeuUsofthe  serted  With,  any  distinctness  under  the  early  Cse- 
th^Jnii^ "'  ^^^'  y*"  *li^''s  <'^D  l^e  no  doubt  that  the  estiDC- 
honse.  tion  of  the  Julian  family  by  the  death  of  Nc]-o 
paved  the  way  for  fresh  civil  commotions,  by  pi-actically 
opening  the  prospect  of  obtaining  supreme  power  to  numer- 
ous claimants.  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  not  in  fact  looked 
tor  an  imperator  beyond  the  members,  actual  or  adopted,  of 
a  single  house.  Henceforth  the  first  place  in  the  State  was 
a  prize  at  which  any  one  might  aim,  no  family  ever  sabse- 
quently  obtaining  the  same  hold  on  power,  or  the  same  pres- 
tige in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  as  the  Julian. 

27.  S.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  became,  empevor  in  April,  a.d. 
68,  by  the  will  of  the  Spanish  legions,  and  the  acquiescence 
BeignotGal-  of  his  brothcr-commanders  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
ba,  A,Tr.fl3-6B.  ^.^  J^  Roman  cast  in  the  antique  mould — severe, 
simple,  unbending.  He  was  thus  ill  fitted  to  bear  rule  in  a 
state  so  cornipt  as  Rome  had  come  to  be ;  and  the  disasters 
which  followed  his  appointment  might  have  been  antici- 
pated by  any  one  possessed  of  moderate  foresight.  His 
strictness  and  his  parsimony  disgusted  at  once  the  soldiers 
and  the  populace ;  and  when  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  be 
nominated  bis  successor,  turned  against  him  on  account  of 
bis  adopting  Piso  Licinianus,  he  found  himself  with  scarce- 
ly a  fiiend,  and  was  almost  instantly  overpowered  and  slain 
(January  16,  a.d.  69).  His  adopted  son,  Piso,  shared  his 
fate;  and  the  obsequious  Senate  at  once  acknowledged 
Otho  as  Emperor. 

28.  M.  SaUius  Otho,  the  husband  of  the  infamous  Poppsea 
Sabina,  was  a  dissolute  noble,  who  had  run  through  a  long 

tn...  course  of  vice,  and  who,  having  exhausted  all 
Jail,  to  April,  other  excitements,  detennined  in  the  spirit  of  a 
■^"^    '  gambler  to  play  for  empire.     Successful  in  seiz- 

ing the  throne,  he  found  his  right  to  it  disputed  by  another 
of  Galba's  oiiiccr'!,  the  commander  of  the  Germ.m  legions, 
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Vitellius.  Nothing  daunted,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms,  and  to  bring  mattei-s  to  an  issue  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  in  the  gi-eat  battle  of  Bedriacum 
fortune  declared  against  him,  he  took  her  at  her  word,  gave 
np  the  straggle  as  cai-elesaly  as  he  had  began  it,  and  by  a 
prompt  suicide  made  the  empire  over  to  his  rival.  Otho 
died,  April  1 6,  a.i).  69,  after  a  reign  of  barely  three  months. 

29.  In  excliangiog  the  rule  of  Otho  for  that  of  Vitellius, 
the  Roman  -world  lost  rather  than  gained.  Otho  was  profli- 
Reigikofvi-  gate,  i-eckless,  sensual;  bat  he  was  brave.  Vi- 
to  Bel^ffS.'  tellias  had  all  Otho's  vices  in  excess,  and,  in  ad- 
"^^  dition,  was  cowardly  and  vacillating.    He  gained 

the  empire  not  by  his  own  exertions,  but  by  those  of  his 
generals,  Caecina  and  Valens,  Having  gained  it,  he  speedily 
lost  it  hy  weakness,  laziness,  and  incapaeity.  We  search  his 
character  in  vain  for  any  redeeming  trait :  he  possessed  no 
one  of  the  qualities,  moral  or  mental,  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a 
ruler.  What  was  most  peculiar  in  him  was  his  wonderful 
gluttony,  a  feature  of  his  character  in  which  he  was  unrival- 
led. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Boman  world  declined  to 
acquiesce  long  in  his  rule ;  for  while,  morally,  he  was  equal- 
ly detestable  with  the  worst  princes  of  the  Julian  house, 
intellectually  he  was  far  their  inferior.  The  standard  of 
Bevoieofves-  i"evoIt  was  raised  against  him,  after  he  had  reign- 
Hous'ofhiH'*^  ^^  ^  fsw  months,  by  Vespasian,  commander  in 
eiicoess.  Judiea,  who  was  supported   by  Mucianus,  the 

president  of  Syiia,  and  the  legions  of  the  East  generally. 
The  analogy  of  the  previous  civil  contests  would  have  led 
us  to  expect  the  defeat  of  an  aspirant  who,  with  troops  de- 
rived from  this  quarter,  assailed  the  master  of  the  West. 
But  Vespasian  had  advantages  at  no  former  time  possessed 
by  any  Oriental  pretender.  He  was  infinitely  superior,  as 
a  general  and  statesman,  to  his  antagonist.  He  had  all  the 
"  respectaljility  "  of  the  empire  in  his  favor,  a  general  disgust 
being  felt  at  the  degrading  vices  and  stupid  supineness  of 
Vitellius.  Above  all,  he  did  not  depend  upon  the  East  sole- 
ly, but  was  supported  also  by  the  legions  of  the  central 
provinces — ^Mtesia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum — troops  as  brave  and 
hardy  as  any  in  the  whole  empu-e.  Hence  his  attack  was 
sucecssfti].  Securing  in  his  own  person  Egypt,  the  granary 
of  Rome,  he  sent  his  generals,  Antonius  Primus  and  Muci- 
23* 
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anus,  into  Italy.  The  (second)  battle  of  Bedriacuni,  whicli 
was  gained  by  Antonius,  in  fact  decided  the  contest;  but  it 
was  prolonged  for  several  months,  chiefly  through  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Vitellian  soldiery,  who  would  not  permit  their 
leader  to  abdicate.  In  a  struggle  which  followed  between 
the  two  parties  inside  the  city,  the  Capitol  was  assaulted 
and  taken,  the  Capitoline  temple  burnt,  and  Flavins  Sabinus, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian,  slain.  Soon  afterwards  the  Fla- 
vian army  stormed  and  took  Rome,  defeated  and  destroyed 
the  Vitellians,  and,  obtaining  possession  of  the  Emperor's 
person,  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 

30.  Though  Vitellius  did  not  perish  till  December  21,  a.d, 
69,  yet  the  accession  of  his  successor,  T,  Flavins  Vespasianus, 
was  dated  from  the  1st  of  July,  nearly  six  months 
pa3uin,iv.c. 69  earlier.      Vespasian  reigned  ten  yeara  {from  a.d. 
"'^^'  69  to  79),  and  did  much  to  recover  the  empire 

from  the  state  of  depression  and  exhaustion  into  which  the 
civil  struggles  of  the  two  preceding  years  had  brought  it. 
By  his  general,. Cerialis,  he  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Ger- 
many and  eastern  Gaul,  which,  under  Civilis,  Sabinns,  and 
Classicus,  had  thi'eatened  to  deprive  Rome  of  some  of  her 
most  important  provinces.  By  the  skill  and  valor  of  his 
elder  eon,  Titus,  he  jDut  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and 
destroyed  the  magnificent  city  which  alone,  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth,  was,  by  her  beaoty  and  her  prestige,  a  rival  to 
the  Roman  metropolis.  The  limits  of  the  empii-e  were  dur- 
ing bis  reign  advanced  in  Britain  from  the  line  of  the  Dee 
and  Wash,  to  that  of  the  Solway  Frith  and  Tyne,  by  the 
generalship  of  Agricola.  The  finances,  which  had  fallen  into 
complete  disorder,  were  replaced  upon  a  sound  footing.  Tlie 
discipline  of  the  army,  which  Otho  and  Vitellius  had  great- 
ly relaxed,  was  re-established.  Employment  was  given  to 
the  people  by  the  construction  of  great  works,as,particulai'- 
ly,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  or 
"  Coliseum."  Education  and  literature  were  encouraged  by 
grants  of  money  to  their  professors.  The  exceptional  treat- 
ment of  the  Stoics,  who  were  banished  from  Rome,  arose 
from  political  motives,  and  was  perhaps  a  state  necessity. 
Altogether,  Vespasian  must  be  i-egavded  as  the  best  ruler 
that  Rome  had  had  since  Augustus — a  I'uler  who  knew  how 
to  combine  firmness  with  leniency,  economy  with  liberality. 
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Details  of  Vespasian's  Wars.  (1)  Wae  with  Civilis,  a.d.  C9,  70. 
Civilis  aimed  at  eslablishing  an  iodependeiit  GermHny  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bliine.  Professing  a  wish  to  help  Vespasian  and  injure  Vitellins,  lis 
gradnally  orerpowered  the  Bonian  ti'oopB  which  guarded  the  province,  or 
induced  them  to  join  him.  Not  satisfied  with  tliis  aneeess,  he  urged  the 
Gauls  lo  follow  hia  example,  and  prevailed  on  Sabinus  and  Claesicus  to  pro- 
claim a  Gallic  emjiire.  But  the  proclamation  awoke  no  response  among  the 
weai  and  plastic  Cells,  who  were  satisfied  with  their  position  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Gaul  was  easily  pacified,  and  Civilis,  after  tJiree  defeats,  was  forced 
to  quit  his  newly-formed  kingdom  and  retire  across  the  Khine.  (S)  War 
■WITH  THE  Jews.  Vespasian  was  appointed  to  condoct  this  war  by  Nero, 
A.D.  66.  His  first  campaign  was  in  Galilee,  a.d.  67.  He  took  Jotapata, 
captniing  the  historian  Josephus,  made  himself  master  of  Tiberias  and  Tari- 
chea,  and  reduced  all  northern  Palestine.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
A-D.  68,  he  advanced  southwaM  to  Jericho  and  Ciesarea.  Inactive  during 
the  earlier  part  of  a.d.  69,  on  account  of  the  civil  contests,  he  left  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  when  he  quitted  Palestine  for  Egypt ;  and 
Titns,  early  in  A.n.  70,  commenced  the  aiege  of  the  capital  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  after  a  desperate  resiatanoe,  in  the  autuom  of  the  same  year ;  its  iii- 
liabitants  were  massacred  or  sold  aa  slaves ;  and  the  whole  city  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  (3)  Win  IM  BnlTAlN.  Agricola,  made  governor  of  Britain  by 
Vespasian  in  A.D.  78,'  began  his  career  by  tlie  complete  reduction  of  the 
Ordovices,  the  chief  tribe  of  Nortli  Wales.  He  then  (a.».  79)  attacked  the 
Brigantes  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  tract  between  the  Wash  and  the  Tytie, 
and  subdued  the  island  as  far  as  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  eatahUahing  a  line  of 
fbrts  aeroaa  the  iathmiis  which  unites  England  with  Srotland.'  (The  remain- 
der of  the  British  War  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  Titos  and  Domithin.) 
On  the  legislation  of  Vespasian,  the  student  may  consult  the  work  of— - 
Cbamer,  A.G.,  D.  Ve^iasianvs,  ^ve  de  vita  et  legtslaHone  T.  Flavii  Ves- 
fiosiwa  commendirias.     Jenie,  1785. 

31.  Vespasian  had  taken  care  before  his  decease  to  associ- 
ate his  elder  son,  Titns,  in  the  empire ;  and  thus  the  latter 
Eeign  of Ti-  ^^Sks,  at  hia  father's  death,  acknowledged  without 
ius,A.D.jB-8i.  j^Qy  diifienlty  as  sovereign.  His  character  was 
mild  hnt  weak;  he  eared  too  much  for  popwlarity;  and  was 
so  prodigal  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  that,  had  his  retgn 
heen  prolonged,  he  must  have  had  recoui-se  to  confiscations 
or  exactions  in  order  to  replenish  an  empty  treasury.  For- 
tunate in  his  early  death,  he  left  behind  him  a  character 
unstained  by  any  worse  vice  than  voluptuousness.  Even 
the  public  calamities  which  marked  his  reign — the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneuni,  a  terrible  five  at  Rome,  and  a  destructive  posti- 
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lence — detracted  but  little  from  the  general  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  being  regarded  as  judgments,  not  on  the 
prince,  but  on  the  nation.  Titus  held  the  throne  for  the 
shoit  tei-m  of  two  yeare  and  two  months,  dying  Sept.  13, 
A.D.  81,  when  he  was  not  quite  forty. 

Titus  continued  Agi'icola  in  his  British  command,  andtlie  third  and  fouith 
campaigns  of  that  general  belong  to  his  reign.  In  these  campaigns  Agi'icola 
I'ediiced  the  Scotch  lowlands,  and  advanced  the  Roman  fivntiev  from  the  line 
of  the  Tyne  and  Solivay  to  that  of  the  Friths  of  Porth  and  Clyde. 

32.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  though  not 
associated  by  him  in  the  empire,  had  been  pointed  out  by 
„  .  ,j.  Mm  as  his  sticcessor;  and  the  incipient  right  thus 
niUfttn,i.D.8i  conferred  met  with  no  opposition  from  either 
Senate  or  army.  Of  a  morose  and  jealous  tem- 
per, lie  had  sorely  tried  the  affection  of  both  his  father  and 
brother ;  but  they  had  borne  patiently  with  his  faults,  and 
done  their  best  to  lessen  them.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  on  attaining  to  a  position  in  which  he  had  no  longer  a 
rival,  he  would  have  become  better  satisfied,  and  more  geni- 
al; but  a  rooted  self  distrust  seems  to  have  rendered  him 
morbidly  suspicious  of  merit  of  any  kind,  while  an  inward 
nnhappiness  made  him  intolerant  of  other  men's  pleasures 
and  satisfactions.  Had  he  succeeded  in  gathering  real  lan- 
rels  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  gratification 
of  his  self-love  woald  probably  have  improved  his  temper ; 
but,  as  it  was,  his  inability  to  gain  any  brilliant  success  in 
either  quarter  disappointed  and  still  further  soured  him. 
His  tyrarniy  Morose  and  Severe  by  nature,  as  time  went  on  he 
aufl  murder,  jjgcame  oruel;  not  content  with  strictly  enforcing 
obsolete  laws,  he  revived  the  system  of  aecnsations,  condom- 
nations,  and  forfeitures,  which  had  been  discontinued  since 
the  days  of  Nero;  having  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  nobles, 
and  provoked  the  conspiracy  of  Sataminns,  be  became  still 
more  barbarous  through  fear ;  and,  ending  by  distrnsting 
every  one  and  seeking  to  strike  terror  into  all,  he  di'ew  upon 
himself,  just  as  his  sixteenth  year  had  begun,  the  fate  which 
he  deserved.  He  was  murdered  by  the  freedmen  of  the 
palace,  whom  his  latest  executions  threatened,  on  the  18th 
of  September,A.D,  90. 

Wars  of  Domitian.  (1)  War  in  Britain.  Agricola,  retained  by  Do- 
mitian in  his  command  for  three  years,  proceeded  in  a.d.  8:i  to  aitael;  the 
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Caledonians  in  the  low  country  north  and  north-east  of  the  Frith  of  Torlh. 
Having  defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and  explored  the  character  of 
the  country,  he  again  attacked  them  in  a.d.  84,  defeated  thar  leader,  Ga!- 
gacus,  in  a  great  battle  (probably  near  Forfar),  and  threatened  to  conqtier 
the  whole  island.  His  fleet  explored  the  coast  as  fkr  as  Cape  Wrath,  and 
ascertained  the  limits  of  Britain  northwai'd.  Further  successes  were  pre- 
vented by  his  sudden  recall,  Jowards  the  close  of  A.  n.  81,  by  his  jealous  mas- 
tei'.  (2)  "War  in  Gebnaht.  In  A.u.  84,  Domitian  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
made  an  expedition  in  person  against  ihe  Chatti,  which  was  attended  with 
no  important  success,  but  served  to  strike  teiTor  into  the  tribes  in  this  quar- 
lei-.  In  A.r>.  87  he  attacked  the  Mai'comauni  and  their  neighbors  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatie,  but  his  anns  met  wilt  reverses.  (3)  War  with  the  Daci- 
AHs.  This,  which  was  to  the  most  important  of  Domitian's  wars,  com- 
menced in  hia  first  year,  a.d.  81,  by  an  incm-sion  of  the  Daci  into  Mcssifl, 
where  they  defeated  a  Eoman  le^on,  and  ravaged  the  province  to  the  foot 
of  Monnt  Hiemns.  It  was  not  tiil  A.D.  86  that  Domitian  made  an  attempt 
to  avenge  this  disaster.  His  troops  ei'ossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Dacia, 
but  were  completely  defeated  by  the  enemy.  This  defeat  was  followed  in 
A.D.  87  hy  a  Eoman  victory;  but  thi'ee  years  afterwards  (a.d.  flO),  a  peace 
was  made  with  this  formidable  enemy  on  lenns  disgraceful  to  the  Eomans. 
It  was  agreed  to  pay  the  Dacians  an  annual  ti'ihnte  on  condition  of  their 
undertaking  to  abstain  from  incursions  into  Mcesia.  This  was  the  firet  time 
tliat  imperial  Home  had  consented  to  pui'chase  peace  of  an  enemy. 

33.  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  had  thvown  discredit  on  the 
hereditary  principle,  to  which,  thoagh  it  had  no  legal  force, 
Advantage  his  elevation  to  the  principate  was,  in  point  of 
c^^abySl  fact,  duc.  The  Senate,  -which  now  for  the  first 
treiS^iM  *"'  ^^^^  since  the  death  of  Caligula  found  itself  in  a 
powers.  position  to  claim  and  exerc^e  authority,  proceed- 
ed therefore  to  elect  for  sovereign  an  aged  and  childless 
man,  one  whose  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
should  seek  to  impose  upon  them  a  dynasty.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  pifetorians,  though  they  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  and  demanded  the  punishment  of  his 
assassins,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Senate's  selection,  but 
tacitly  suffered  the  Fathers  to  assume  a  pi-erogative  which, 
however  it  might  be  viewed  as  legally  inherent  in  them, 
they  had  never  previously  exercised.  Perhaps  the  lesson 
taught  by  Otho's  fall  was  still  in  their  minds,  and  they  feared 
lest,  if  they  attempted  to  create  an  emperor,  they  might  again 
provoke  the  hostility  of  the  legions.  At  any  i-ate,  the  result 
was  that  the  Senate  at  this  juncture  increased  its  powei-,  and 
by  its  prompt  action  obtained  a  position  and  a  consideration 
of  which  it  had  been  deprived  for  more  than  a  century. 
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34,  M.  Cocceiua  Nerva,  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  Senate 
fell,  was  a  man  of  mild  and  lenient  temiDerament,  of  fair  abil- 
RaignofNer.  ities,  and  of  the  lax  morals  common  in  his  day. 
vn.A.D.  96-68.  jjg  ^^  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  old  at  his  ac- 
cession, and  reigned  only  one  year  and  four  months.  For 
the  bloody  regime  of  Domitian  he  substituted  a  government 
of  extreme  gentleness;  for  his  extravagant  expenditure, 
economy  and  retrenchment ;  for  his  attempted  enforcement 
of  antique  mannei's,  an  almost  universal  tolerance.  He  re- 
lieved poverty  by  distributions  of  land,  and  by  a  poor-law 
which  threw  on  the  State  the  maintenance  of  many  desti- 
tute chiidi-en.  He  continued  the  best  of  Domitian's  laws, 
and  made  some  excellent  enactments  of  his  own,  as  especial- 
ly one  against  delation.  When  the  public  tranquillity  was 
threatened  by  the  violence  of  the  prsetorians,  who  put  to 
death  without  trial  and  without  his  consent  the  murderers 
of  Domitian,  he  took  the  wise  step  of  securing  the  future  of 
the  State  by  publicly  appointing,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Adopuonof  Senate,  a  colleague  arad  successor,  selecting  for 
Trajan.  ^jjg  office  the  pcrson  who  of  all  living  Romans 
appeared  to  be  the  fittest,  and  adopting  him  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  The  example  thus  set  passed  into  a  principle 
of  the  government.  Henceforth  it  became  recognized  as  the 
duty  of  each  successive  emperor  to  select  fi-om  out  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  empire  the  person  most  fit  to  bear 
rule,  and  make  him  his  adopted  son  and  successor. 

The  adopdon  practised  by  the  princes  of  the  Julian  house  was  different 
from  this,  since  they  chose  only  from  among  their  own  relatives  and  close 
connections.  The  act  of  Galba  in  adopting  Piso  (see  §  27)  was  similav  in 
intention,  but  the  choice  was  unhappy. 

35.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  on  whom  the  choice  of  Nerva  had 
fallen,  was  a  provincial  Roman,  a  native  of  the  colony  of  Ital- 

ica  in  Spain.     His  father  had  been  consul  and 

HaignofTra-  \      ,  ,  .,.,.,  ... 

jftii, A.D. H3-  proconsul;  but  otherwise  his  family  was  undis- 
tinguished. He  himself  had  been  bred  up  in 
the  camp,  and  had  sewed  with  distinction  under  his  father. 
He  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  a.d.  91,  under  Domitian, 
and  had  been  commander  of  the  Lower  Germany  under  both 
Domitian  and  Nerva.  Readily  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and 
thoroughly  popular  with  the  legions,  be  ascended  the  throne 
under  favorable  auspices,  whicii  the  events  of  his  i-eign  did 
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uot  belie.  The  Komaue  regarded  him  as  the  best  of  all  their 
princes ;  and,  though  tried  by  a  Christian,  or  even 
a  philosophic  standard,  he  waa  far  from  laeing  a 
good  man,  since  he  was  addicted  to  wine  and  to  low  sensual 
pleasures,  yet,  taking  the  circumstaQces  of  the  times  into  ac- 
count, we  can  understand  his  surname  of  "Optimus."  He 
ivaa  brave,  laborious,  magnanimous,  simple  and  unassuming 
in  liis  habits,  affable  in  his  mannere,  genial ;  he  knew  how  to 
combine  strictness  with  leniency,  liberality  with  economy, 
and  devotion  to  business  with  sociability  and  cheerfulne^ 
And  if  we  may  thus  consider  him,  in  a  qualified  sense, 
"good,"  we  may  certainly  without  any  reserve  pronounce 
him  "great."  Both  as  a  general  and  as  an  administrator  he 
stands  in  the  front  i-ank  of  Roman  rulera,  equalling  Augus- 
tus in  the  one  respect,  and  nearly  equalling  Julius  in  the 
other,  Thongh  he  could  not  materially  improve  the  impe- 
rial form  of  government,  which  took  its  color  wholly  from 
the  character  of  the  reigning  prince,  yet  he  gave  to  the 
government  while  he  exercised  it  the  best  aspect  of  which  it 
was  capable.  He  sternly  suppressed  delation,  al- 
lowed the  Senate  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  ab- 
stained from  all  intei'fe]'ence  in  its  appointments,  and  in  so- 
cial converse  treated  its  members  as  equals.  Indefatigable 
in  business,  he  managed  almost  alone  the  affairs  of  his  vast 
empii-e,  carrying  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  directing  them  how  to  proceed 
in  all  cas^,  heaiing  carefully  all  the  appeals  made  to  him, 
and  sometimes  even  judging  causes  in  the  first  instance. 
His  administration  of  the  finances  -was  extraordinarily  good. 
"Without  increasing  taxation,  without  having  recourse  to 
confiscatioas,  he  contrived  to  have  always  so  full  an  excheq- 
uer, that  neither  his  military  expeditions  nor  his  great  works 
(which  were  numerous  both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces), nor 
Ills  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  among  his  sub- 
jects, were  ever  cramped  or  stinted  for  want  of  means.  He 
extended  and  systematized  the  irregular  poor-law  of  STerva ; 
made  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  proprietors  of  en- 
cumbered estates ;  repaired  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
tempests;  founded  colonies;  constructed  various  military 
roads ;  bridged  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  adorned  with  works 
of  utility  and  omament  both  provincial  towns  and  the  capi- 
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tal.    He  spent  little  upon  himself.    His  colnmii  and  his  tri- 
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umphal  ai-ch  may  be  regarded  as  constructed  for 


his  own  glory ;  but  his  chief  works,  his  great  Fo- 
mm  at  Rome,  his  mole  at  Centumcellffi  (Civita  Vecchia),  his 
harbor  at  Ancona,  his  roads,  his  bridges,  his  aqueducts,  were 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  and  justiy  increased  the  affec- 
tion wherewith  they  regarded  him.  If  he  had  any  fault  as  a 
ruler,  it  was  an  undue  ambition  to  extend  Terminus,  and  to 
be  known  to  future  ages  as  a  conqueror.  There  were  no 
Hia  conquerfa  '^"ubt  reasons  of  policy  which  led  him  to  make 
"fttheem^ke.  ^'^  Dacian  and  Oriental  expeditions,  but  nevei^ 

theless  they  were  mistakes.  The  time  for  con- 
quest was  gone  by ;  and  the  truest  wisdom  would  have  been 
to  have  rested  content  with  the  limits  which  had  been  fixed 
by  Augustus — the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates. 
Trajan's  conquests  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  sun-endered 
immediately  after  his  decease;  and  the  prestige  of  .Rome 
was  moi-e  injured  by  their  abandonment  than  it  had  been 
advanced  by  his  long  series  of  victories. 

Wars  op  Trajan.  (1)  Wak  with  the  Daciahs,  a.b,  101-106.  The 
wnr  was  aggressive  on  the  part  of  the  Komans,  and  commenced  with  an  invo- 
Eion  of  Dacia  in  a.d.  101,  which  was  completely  auccesEfuI.  Zennizegetliu- 
sa,  the  eapital,  was  occupied.  The  next  yeai'  a  great  battle  was  fonght  at 
Tapce,  in  which  Deeebalns  was  worsted ;  whereupon  he  sued  for  peace. 
Haid  terms  were  glinted  him,  a.d.  103.  In  a.d.  104  he  rebelled,  and  Tra- 
jan again  took  the  field  and  carried  all  before  him.  Deeebalns  and  his  no- 
bles slew  themselves.  Dacia  was  made  into  a  province,  colonies  heing  plant- 
ed at  Zermiiegethusa,  Apulam,  Napoca,  and  Cema.  (2)  War  in  the  East. 
The  genevallj  unquiet  state  of  the  East,  and  particulailj  the  machinations  of 
the  Jews,  indnced  Trajan  to  strike  a  blow  at  Parthia.  Tlie  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  empires  to  dii'ect  the  affiurs  of  Armenia  was  the  nominal  ground 
of  quarrel.  The  war  b^an  by  Trajan's  invading  Armenia,  a.d.  115,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  conntry,  which  he  reduced  at  once  to  the  condition 
of  a  province.  He  then  rapidly  overran  and  conquered  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  which  he  put  upon  the  same  foo^ng.  The  next  year,  a.d.  116,  he 
marched  southward,  took  Cteeipbon  and  Seleucia,  and  ravaged  the  Parthian 
tenitory  as  far  as  Susa.  But  now  I'erolts  broke  out  in  his  rear.  Seleucia  re- 
belled and  was  retaken.  Hatra  (El  Hadr)  succeBsfallj  resisted  Tiajan  him- 
self. Retreat  from  an  untenable  position  became  necessary,  Trajan  there- 
fore relinqnished  his  most  southern  conquests  to  a  Parthian  prince,  Partha- 
maspates,  who  consented  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  Boman  tief,  and  retii'ed  to 
Antioch,  still  retmning,  however,  as  the  fruits  of  the  war,  the  three  new  prov- 
inces of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria. 

A  portion  of  Arabia,  the  tract  about  Petra,  was  silso  added  to  the  empire 
under  Trajan,  by  an  expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Comehns  Pnlma. 
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36.  Trajan,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  found  his  health 
failing.  He  -was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  bad  overtaxed  hia 
DeflihofTm-  (MJnstitution  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which 
ti°es'wu™*"''  ^^  ^^^  undei^one  in  his  recent  campaigns.  He 
spent  to  the     had  nominated  no  successor  before  quitting  Rome, 

and  it  was  now  of  the  last  importance  to  supply 
this  omission.  But  regard  for  the  constitutional  rights, 
which  it  had  been  his  policy  to  recognize  in  the  Senate,  in- 
duced him  to  postpone  the  Joimal  act  sis  long  as  possible, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whethei  he  did  not  delay  till  too  late. 
The  alleged  adoption  of  Hadiian  by  his  predecessor  was 
perhaps  a  contrivance  of  the  Empiesj^,  Plotina,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  It  was,  at  any  i-ate,  secret  and  in- 
formal; and  the  new  thione  wai  consequently  unstable. 
But  the  judicious  conduct  of  Hadrian  in  the  crisis  overcame 
all  difficnltiea;  and  his  authority  waa  acknowledged  -  with- 
out hesitation  both  by  the  ai-my  and  the  Senate, 

Among  special  sources  for  the  histoiy  of  Trajan,  the  most  impoitant  dra 
(1)  the  Paneggriaia  of  the  younger  Plikt;  and  (S)-  the  corLespandencQ 
between  the  same  Pliny  and  Trajan  bimself,  -when  the  former  was  governor 
of  Bithjnia,  which  fonns  the  Tenth  Book  of  Pliny's  I^etters.  This  last,  a 
unique  remnant  of  antiqaity,  gires  us  an  insight  which  is  most  v;ilpable,  both 
into  the  charaet«r  of  the  particular  emperor  and  into  the  general  method  of 
Boman  administration. 

Of  modem  wiiteva  on  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  is  only  neceasaiy  to  mention 
Fhabckb,  whose  Gesckichte  Trojans  wad  seiner  Zeitcienossen  (published  in 
1837)  has  superseded  all  former  works  on  the  period. 

37.  Hadrian,  who  succeeded  Trajan  in  a.d,  11?,  had  a 
reign  of  nearly  twenty-one  years  (from  August,  jv.d.  ll?,t'o 
Eel  ofUa  ^^^7'  ^■^-  l^^)-  He  was  forty-two  years  old  at 
(iriiin,  A.aiii  hls  accession,  and  had  the  advantage  (as  it  was 

now  considei-ed)  of  being  childless.  Distantly 
related  to  Trajan,  he  had  served  under  him  with  distinction, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  an  intimacy  both  with  him  and 
with  the  Empress.  In  many  features  of  his  character  he  re- 
sembled Trajan.  He  had  the  same  geiiiality,  the  same  affa- 
ble manners,  the  same  power  of  uniting  liberal  and  even 

magnificent  expenditure  with  thrift  and  economy, 

the  same  moderation  and  anxiety  to  maintain  a 
show  of  fi-ee  government.  Again,  like  Trajan,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  bis  attention  to  business,  and  ready  to  gi-apple 
with  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  details  ;    he  was  a  friend  to 
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literature,  ancl  a  zealous  patron  of  tbe  fine  arts ;  though  lax 
in  his  morals,  he  avoided  scandals,  and  never  suifered  his 
love  of  pleaaiii-e  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as  pi-inee.  He 
differed  from  Trajan,  partly,  in  a  certain  jealousy  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  -which  towards  the  close  of  his  life  betray- 
ed him  into  some  lamentable  acta  of  cruelty  towards  those 
about  his  ijcraon ;  but  chiefly,  in  the  absence  of  any  desire 
for  militaiy  glory,  and  a  preference  for  the  arts  of  peace 
above  the  triumphs  and  trophies  of  successful  warfare.  Ha- 
drian's reign  was  marked  by  two  extraoi-dinary  novelties : 
first,  the  Voluntary  relinquishment  of  large  poitiona  of  Ro- 
HeBorreDders  ™^^  territory  (Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyr- 
wsMin-^  ia),  which  were  evacuated  immediately  after  his 
quosta.  accession ;  and  secondly,  the  continued  Yiaitatiou 

by  the  Emperor  of  the  various  provinces  under  his  dominion, 
and  his  residence  for  prolonged  periods  at  several  provincial 
capitals.  York  (Eboracum),  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandi-ia, 
were  in  turns  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and, 
his  court.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty-one 
years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  by  these  provincial  prog- 
i-esses,  which  he  was  the  first  to  institute.  Hadrian  showed 
himself  manifestly  not  the  chief  of  a  municipality,  but  the 
sovereign  of  an  empire.  He  made  no  diffei-ence  between  the 
varions  races  which  peopled  his  dominions.  With  all  he  as- 
sociated in  the  most  friendly  way ;  ascertained  their  wish- 
es; made  himself  acquainted  with  their  charactei-s;  exerted 
himself  to  supply  their  wants.  The  great  worlis  which  he 
hjved  to  construct  were  distributed  fairly  over  the  different 
regions  of  the  empire.  If  Rome  could  boast  his  mausoleum, 
and  his  grand  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  to  Tibur  belong- 
c<l  his  villa,  to  Athens  his  Olympeium,  to  Britain  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  his  great  I'amparts,  to  Tarraco  his  temple 
of  Augustus,  to  Nismes  (Nemaueus)  one  of  his  basilicas,  to 
Alexandria  a  number  of  his  most  costly  buildings.  Hadri- 
an's reign  has  been  pronounced  with  reason  "  the  best  of  the 
imperial  series,"  To  have  combined  for  twenty  years  un- 
broken peace  with  the  maintenance  of  a  contented  and  efB- 
oient  army ;  liberal  expenditure  with  a  fuU  exchequer,  re- 
plenished by  no  oppressive  or  unworthy  means ;  a  free- 
speaking  Senate  with  a  firm  and  strong  monarchy,  is  no 
mean  gloiy.     Hadrian   also  deserves  praise  for  the  choice 
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Hi«  choica  of  wliich  he  made  of  a  auccesaor.  His  first  selection 
uanccesaor.  -^y^g  indeed  far  from  happy.  Ij.  CeioniuB  Veriis 
may  not  have  deserved  all  the  hard  things  which  have  been 
said  of  him;  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  waa  a  fop  and  a  vo- 
luptuary— one,  therefore,  from  ivhom  the  lahorioua  discharge 
of  the  onerous  duties  of  an  enipei-ov  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected.  On  his  death,  in  a.d.  138,  Hadrian  at  once  sap- 
plied  hia  place  by  the  formal  adoption  of  T.  Aureliua  Antoni- 
ims,  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  qualified  in  all  i-espeots  to  bear 
rule.  He  would  perhaps  have  done  best,  had  he  left  to  hia 
succeaaor  the  same  power  of  free  selection  which  he  had  him- 
self exercised ;  but  the  tiea  of  afifection  induced  him  to  i-e- 
quire  Antoninus  to  adopt  as  sons  his  own  nephew,  M,  Annius 
Verus,  together  with  L,  Verus,  the  eon  of  his  first  choice,  L. 
Ceionius  (or,  after  his  adoption,  L.  iEUus)  Verna. 

The  only  wars  of  any  importance  during  the  reiga  of  Hadrian  were  one 
with  the  Eoxokni  in  his  second  yeitr,  a.d.  118,  which  he  tei-niinated  by  an 
agreement  to  pay  them  an  annual  subsidy  ;  and  one  with  the  revolted  Jews, 
under BarcoehebflB,  whidi  lasiedironi  j.d,  181  to  185.  This  wnv ended  witJi 
the  complete  defeat  of  tlie  Jews,  their  final  dispersion,  and  Absolute  bsjiish- 
ment  from  Palestine.  It  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  jElia  Capito- 
lina  as  a  Koman  colony,  on  the  site  of  Jei'iisalem. 

Oar  chief  soui'ces  for  the  history  of  Hadrian  are  his  Life  by  Spaktianus 
(contained  hi  the  Bistorice  Aat/mtce  Scriplores  vi),  and  XiPHiLiuna's  £jiiioii>e 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  Boot  of  Dio  Cabsibs.  Mudi  light  is  thrown  on  the  pe- 
riod by  his  coins  and  ioacriptions,  which  are  numerous. 

Among  special  works  on  the  history  of  this  prince,  writlen  by  modems,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice : 

Wood,  C.  Ch.  ,  De  emdiiiosie  Madriatii  Imperaloris  el  Hbrit  ab  eo  sctiptis. 
Upaiie,  1769 ;  4to, 

Fleuuhs,  J.  M.,  De  itinerilms  et  rebtia  gesiis  Sadriani  secundum  mmtormn 
et  BcriptonoK  testiaoma.     Havnite,  1836 ;  8vo. 

Grkgokovhts,  F.,  Geschichle  des  Raiaisc/ieii  Kaisars  Hadrian.  Kiinigs- 
berg,  1851 ;  8vo. 


38.  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  and  S 
of  Hadrian,  ascended  the  throne  in  July,  a.d.  138.  He  was 
Hei  lof  An-  fif'?"*'"^  years  old  at  this  time,  and  i-eigned  twen- 
toufiiHs  piaa,  ty-three  years,  dying  a.d,  161,  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy-fonr.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  people  is  fortunate  which  has  no  history ;  and  this 
was  eminently  the  condition  of  the  Romans  under  the  first 
Antonine.  Blameless  alike  in  hi's  public  and  his  private  life, 
he  maintained  the  empire  in  a  state  of  peace  and  general 
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content,  ■which  reudered  his  reign  pecoliarly  uneventful.  A 
few  troubles  upon  the  fvontiere,  in  Egypt,  Da^iia,  Bntaiu,  and 
Mauretania  employed  the  arms  of  his  lieutenants,  Taut  gave 
rise  to  no  wai'  of  any  magnitude.  Internally,  Antoninus 
made  no  changes.  He  continued  the  liberal  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  Nei'va,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  towards  the  Sen- 
ate ;  discouraged  delation ;  was  generous  in  gifts  and  lar- 
gesses, yet  never  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  treasury ; 
encouraged  learning ;  erected  numerous  important  build- 
ings ;  watched  over  the  whole  of  the  empire  with  a  father's 
care,  and  made  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  his  mani,  if  not 
even  his  sole,  object.  Indulgent  by  temperament  and  con- 
viction, he  extended  even  to  the  Chnstians  the  leniency 
which  was  a  principle  of  his  govemment,  and  was  the  first 
emperor  who  actively  protected  them.  In  his  domestic  life 
Antoninus  was  less  happy  than  his  virtues  deserved.  His 
wife,  Faustina,  was  noted  for  her  irregularities;  his  two  boys 
died  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  his  daughter, 
Annia  Faustina,  whom  he  married  to  the  elder  of  his  adopt- 
ed sons,  M,  Aiirellus,  was  far  from  spotless.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  in  the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the  growing  pi'om- 
ise  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  prince,  some  compensation 
for  his  other  domestic  troubles.  With  just  discernment,  he 
drew  a  sharp  line  of  .distinction  between  the  two  sons  as; 
signed  him  by  Hadrian.  Towards  the  elder,  M.  Annius  (or, 
after  his  adoption,  M.  Aurelius)  Verua,  he  showed  the  high- 
est favor,  marrying  him  to  his  daughter,  associating  him  in 
the  government,  and  formally  appointing  him  his  sole  suc- 
cessor. In  the  younger  (L,  jElius  Verus)  he  reposed  no  con- 
fidence whatever;  he  advanced  him  to  no  public  post ;  and 
gave  him  no  prospect,  however  distant,  of  the  succession. 

The  troubles,  scarcely  desening  to  he  diguifietl  with  the  npme  of  wars, 
wbieh  mifled  the  iranqaillity  of  this  reign,  ivei*e  priiicipallj-  (1)  A  revolt  of 
the  ErigHiites  in  Rritain,  a.d.  140,  mliicb  was  chastised  by  LoUius  Urhicus, 
who  also  occupied  the  tisct  between  the  Solway  niid  the  Clyde,  and  erected 
the  bftniev  drawn  fi-om  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  which  was  known  as  the 
"Wallof  Antonine."  (2)  A  rahellioii  (probably  of  Uie  Jews)  in  Egypt.  (3) 
TroubiBB  m  Dacia,  complicated  perhaps  by  the  simultaneous  attacks  of  a  new 
enemy,  the  AlanL  (4)  Distiirliaiices  in  Maiirecania,  where  the  nomads 
sought  to  recovei'  lands  won  by  the  Koraans  from  the  desert.  The  dales  of 
the  Jewish,  Dacian,  and  Mauretanian  troubles  can  not  be  fixeil. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  the  events  of  this  reign  is  the  Life  o/Aato- 
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niam  Pius,  by  Jul.  CAnloj-iNiTS,  contained  in  the  Hisimice  A^gusim  Scrip- 
lores  already  quowd  (p.  547).  This  meagre  tiograpfiy  is  ecanti)/  eked  out 
from  tte  Epitome  of  XiPHLLnms,  who  had  before  Mm  only  a  few  fragraentB 
of  Dio,  fiom  ErTROFios,  AnEULins  Victob,  and  Fhobto.  The  beat  adi- 
tion  ofFEONToia  that  of  Ano.  Maiob.     Mediolani,  1816;  3  vols.  8yo. 

Of  tDodem  works  on  tlie  period,  the  most  important  ia  that  of  the  Comtb 
i)B  CHASiPAGNr  (already  mentioned,  supra,  p.  BIT),  Les  Anionins,  which 
treats,  however,  of  the  entice  period  from  Vespasian  to  Commodus. 

39.  M.  Aui-elius,  who  took  the  name  of  Antoninas  after  the 
death  of  his  adoptive  father,  ascended  the  throne,A.D.  161,at 
Kei  QofMor-  *^®  ^^^  of  forty.  He  mgned  nineteen  ye  are,  from 
cna^Aureiina,"  March,  A.D.  161,  to  March,  A.p.  180.  Although  the 
embodimentof  the  highest  Roman  virtue — brave, 
strict,  self-denying,  laboviouB,  energetic,  patient  of  injuries, 
affectionate,  kind,  and  in  mental  power  not  much  behind  the 
greatest  of  previous  emperovs — he  had,  nevertheless,  a  sad 
and  unhappy  reign,  through  a  coucniTence  of  calamities,  for 
only  one  of  which  had  he  himself  to  blame.  His  unworthy 
colleague,  Lucius  Verus,  was  by  his  own  sole  act  associated 
with  him  in  the  empiro ;  and  the  anxiety  and  grief  which 
this  prince  caused  him  must  be  regarded  as  the  consequence 
of  a  foolish  and  undue  affection.  But  his  domestic  troubles 
— ^the  loose  conduct  of  his  wife  Faustina,  the  deaths  of  his 
eldest  son  and  of  a  daughter,  the  evil  disposition  of  his  sec- 
ond son,  Commodus — arose  from  no  fault  of  his  own.  Aure- 
lius  is  taxable  with  no  unfaithfulness  to  his  marriage-bed, 
with  no  neglect  of  the  health  or  moral  training  of  his  off- 
spring ;  still  less  can  the  great  calamities  of  his  reign,  the 
terrible  plague,  and  the  aggi-essive  attitude  assumed  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  East  and  North,  be  ascribed  to  any  negli- 
gence or  weakness  in  the  reigning  monarch.  He  met  the 
pretensions  of  the  Parthians  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
Annenia  with  firmness  and  vigor ;  and  though  here  he  did 
not  take  the  field  in  person,  yet  the  success  of  his  generals 
and  lieutenants  reflects  credit  upon  him.  When  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North  began  to  show  themselves  foi-midable,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  during  the  space 
of  fourteen  years — from  A.n.  167  to  his  death  in  a.d,  180 — 
occupied  himself  almost  unceasingly  in  efforts  to  check  the 
invadera  and  secure  the  frontier  against  their  incursions. 
Successful  in  many  battles  against  all  his  enemies,  he  never- 
theless felled  in  the  great  object  of  the  war,  which  was  effect- 
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tialjy  to  repel  the  Northern  nations,  and  to  strike  sucii  ter- 
ror into  them  as  to  make  them  (iesist  from  their  attacks. 
From  his  reign  the  barbarians  of  the  North  became  a  pei'- 
petual  danger  to  Rome — a  danger  which  increased  as  time 
New  attitode  ^^*^"*  '^"-  ^"''  *'"'  c^TSes  of  this  change  of  atti- 
"fHieNoHh-  tude  are  to  be  songht — mainly,  at  any  rate — not 
within,  hnt  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  Roman  do- 
minion. A  great  movement  of  races  had  commenced  in  the 
Jands  beyond  the  Danube.  Slavonic  and  Scythic  (or  Tura- 
nian) hordes  were  pressing  westward,  and  more  and  more 
cramping  the  Gei-mans  in  their  ancient  seats.  The  Slaves 
themselves  were  being  forced  to  yield  to  the  advancing 
Scyths;  and  the  wave  of  invasion  which  broke  iipoo  the  Ro- 
man frontier  was  impelled  by  a  rising  tide  of  migration  far 
in  its  rear,  which  forced  it  on,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  fall 
back.  At  the  same  time,  a  decline  was  going  on  in  the  vig- 
or of  the  Roman  national  life ;  the  race  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted ;  the  discipline  of  the  legions  tended  to  relax ;  long 
periods  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  like  the  reigna  of  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninns  Pins,  produced  a  military  degeneracy;  and 
by  the  progress  of  natural  decay  the  empire  was  becoming 
less  and  less  capable  of  resisting  attack.  Under  these  cii-- 
cumstances,  it  is  creditable  to  Aurelius  that  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  ui  the  north,  while 
he  advanced  them  in  the  east,  where  once  more  Mesopotamia 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween Rome  and  Parthia  became  the  Tigris  instead  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Details  op  toe  "Wars  op  Adheuos.  (1)  PjRTmAB  War,  a.d.  162- 
16e.  On  the  neeession  of  AurelitiE,  the  Pacthians  breal:  tha  ijeace  by  uti  in- 
vasion oi'  Armenia,  a.d.  IGl.  Sevevianns  marches  ngainst  them,  but  is  de- 
fenlM  and  slain.  Tenia,  sent  to  aasume  the  comntand  (a.d.  163),  pi™;eeds 
no  farther  than  Antioch  i  but  ATidins  Casaiua,  prefect  of  Syria,  and  Statins 
PiTsmis  take  the  oHensive.  The  latter  drivM  tha  Pacthians  from  Armenia ; 
the  former  inyadee  Mesopotamia,  captorea  Seleucifl,  Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon, 
bm'na  tbe  royal  palace  at  Cteaphon  (a.d.  165),  and  foreea  the  Parthians  to 
sne  for  peace.  Peace  is  gi'anted,  a.d.  1G6,  Mesopotamin  bang  ceded  to 
Eome,  and  Ai'menin  reatored  to  its  old  condition  of  a  semi-independent  mon- 
nrchy.  (2)  War  with  the  Qdadi  and  Marcomanni,  a.d.  167-174.  The 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni  lavage  Pannonia,  cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
reach  Aquileia,  a.d.  167.  Both  emperors  proceed  against  them — th^  re- 
treat across  the  Alps.  In  a.d.  1G8  the  empeira-s  eroas  the  Alps,  and,  hav. 
ing  pvoyided  for  the  defense  of  the  passes,  retnm  to  Itnly.     Death  of  Verus. 
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The  weakiiesa  of  the  Koman  efforts  in  these  two  jbbvb  encouraged  a,  general 
lining  of  the  tribes  along  the  Danube,  almost  all  of  whom  now  took  auma, 
A.D.  169.  Aurelius  now  took  post  on  the  Dannbe,  and  remained  tiieie,  sttm- 
mer  and  winter,  for  at  least  three  years — probably  a.u.  169-172.  In  a.d. 
17i  he  gains  a  great  vicloiy  oyer  the  Qnadi,  ascribed  to  miraculous  rain  and 
lightning.  On  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Cussius,  a.d.  175,  he  makes  a  peace 
oi-  truce.  (3)  Wab  with  the  SAKJiiiiAHS,  MAECOMANm,  QnADi,  etc., 
A.D.  17S-180.  The  Maccomanni  break  the  peace  and  gain  successes.  Au- 
relius and  CommodnB  proceed  against  them,  a-u.  178.  Victory  of  Patemus, 
A.B.  179.     Beath  of  Anrelius  at  Vindobona  (Vienna),  a.d.  180. 

The  rebellion  of  Avidius  Casaius  in  Asia  was  put  down  without  any  con- 
flict, Cas^us  being  slain  by  his  own  soldiers ;  but  it  called  Aui'elins  to  the 
East,  where  he  passed  portions  of  two  years,  a.d.  176-6. 

The  epoctal  ancient  sources  for  the  history  of  this  ragn  are  the  Livee  of 
M.  Aurdius,  L.  Verus,  and  Atidius.  Cassiiis,  in  the  Hietorite  Atiguito!  iScrJp- 
torea,  the  two  former  composed  by  Jul.  Caetcouhds,  the  last  by  Vdlca- 
Tins  GALLiCAnns.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Aurelius  himself, 
from  liis  correspondence  with  Fbohto  (see  p.  549},  and  his  JHeditatioBS  (To 
cic  iauToii),  of  which  the  best  edition  is  probably  still  that  of  Stakhopb  (Lon- 
don, 1697;  4to).  The  best  edition  of  the  HistorieB  Atigustm  Seriplores  is 
that  of  JoRDAK  and  EresEKHABJuT  (Berolini,  186t;  3  vols.  8vo). 

Among  modem  ivorks  on  the  sohject  may  be  mentioned  the  following ; 

Bacb,  N.,  De  Marco  Aurelio  Antoniwi  Jmjieratore  pMlosophante  ex  ipsiw 
Cornmentariis  scriptio philologica.     LipeiiE,  1836;  8to. 

■Wb3tbnbbe«,  J.  0.,  Divas  Marcus,  sea  dissertationes  ad  Constitationes  M. 
AwelU  Antaidid  Imperatoris.     Lugd.  Eat.,  1786;  4to. 

Mhihbrs,  Ch,,  De  M.  Aarelii  Aiit03iiidiiigen,io,  morHms,  etscriptis;  in  the 
CoiBBtaitationes  Sodeiai.  Gottii^.,  vol,  vi. 

40.  The  eighty-four  consecutive  yeare  of  good  govern- 
ment ■which  Rome  had  now  enjoyed  wei-e  dne  to  the  prac- 
Retnmtottis  *'*^^'  Substitution  for  the  hereditary  principle  .of 
Eerad'Sl^ "'  ''^^  power  of  nominating  a  successor.  This  pow- 
aucccBsion.  er  had  been  exercised  in  the  most  conscientious 
moaua,i.ip.  and  patidotic  way  by  four  successive  rulei-s,  and 
""^^^^  the  I'esult  had  been  most  beneficial  to  the  com- 

munity. But  the  four  rutei-s  had  been  all  childless,  or  at 
any  rate  had  had  no  male  offspring;  and  thns  it  had  not 
been  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  balance  a  sense  of  public 
duty  against  the  feeling  of  parental  affection,  "With  M.  Au- 
i-elius  the  case  was  different.  Having  a  single  dearly-loved 
son,  in  some  respects  promising,  he  allowed  the  tender  par- 
tiality of  the  father  to  prevail  over  the  cold  prudence  of  the 
sovereign ;  and,  persuading  himself  that  Commodus  would 
prove  a  tolerable  i-uler,  associated  him  in  the  government 
(a.d.  1 77)  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.     Hence  Commodus 
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irily  succeeded  liim,  baving  begun  to  reign  three 
yeave  belbre  his  father's  death.  Few  diapositioDs  would 
have  borae  this  premature  removal  of  restraint  and  admia- 
aion  to  uncontrolled  authority.  Such  a  trial  was  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  weak  character  of  Commodus.  Falling  un- 
der the  iDfluence  of  favorites,  this  wretched  prince  degenei-- 
ated  rapidly  into  a  cruel,  licentioas,  and  avaricious  tyrant. 
He  began  his  sole  reign  (March,  a.d.  180)  hy  buying  a  peace 
of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi ;  after  which  he  retunied  to 
Rome,  and  took  no  further  part  in  any  military  expeditions. 
For  about  tbi'ee  years  he  reigned  decently  well,  suffering  the 
administration  to  i-etain  the  character  which  Aureiius  had 
given  it.  But  in  a.d.  183,  after  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
murder  him,  in  which  many  senators  wei-e  implicated,  he 
commenced  the  career  of  a  tyrant.  Delation  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate,  while  confiscation  enriched  the  treasury. 
Justice  was  commonly  bought  and  sold.  The  ministers,  Pe- 
renuis,  prsBtorian  prefect,  and  after  him  Oleander,  a  freedmau, 
were  suffered  to  enrich  themselves  by  every  nefarious  art, 
and  then  snccessively  sacrificed,  a,b.  186  and  189,  Passing 
his  time  in  guilty  pleasures  and  in  the  diversions  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, wherein  "  the  Roman  Hercntes  "  exhibited  him- 
self as  a  marksman  and  a  gladiator,  Commodus  cared  not 
how  the  empire  was  governed,  so  long  as  he  could  amuse 
himself  as  he  pleased,  and  remove  by  his  wan-ants  all  whom 
he  suspected  or  feared.  At  length,  some  of  those  whom  ho 
had  proscribed  and  was  about  to  sacrifice — Mareia,  one  of 
his  concubines,  Eelectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  Lfetus,  prefect 
of  the  prtetomns — learning  his  intention,  anticipated  their 
fate  by  strangling  him  in  his  bedroom.  Commodus  was 
murdered,  a.d.  192,  after  he  had  reigned  twelve  years  and 
nine  months. 

The  wai-8  of  this  reign  were  unimportant.  ClotJIus  Albinus  and  PeBCen- 
niu9  Niger  delended  Dacia  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sai-matians  and  Scjtts. 
In  Briiain,  Mawellus  UIpiuB  re-established  the  Eoman  authority  over  the 
M'act  between  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  which  had  been  again  occupied  hy 
the  baFbadasB,  a.d.  184. 

The  anthoritiea  fbr  the  rmgn  of  Commodus  are  (besides  thn  fragments  of 
Dio),  his  Life,  by  .JIliub  Lampridhjs,  in  the  HiatoriiE  Ai^natee  Scrijitores, 
and  the  History  of  HsftODUN,  which  commences  ^ith  his  a< 
edition,  that  of  Bekkbr  ;  Berlin,  1826;  8vo.)  The  regular  n 
Gibbon  also " 
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41.  The  disorganization  of  the  empire,  which  commenced 
as  early  as  Galba,  arrested  in  its  natural  progress  by  such 
inoreaBing  'wise  and  firm  prineea  as  VeBpasiao,  Trajan,  Har 
Son'ofttie*'  drian,  and  the  two  great  Antoniues,  made  rapid 
Empite,  strides  under  Commodue,  who  was  too  weak  and 

too  conscious  of  his  demerits  to  venture  on  repressing  dis- 
ordera,  or  punishing  those  engaged  in  them.  The  numerous 
desertions,  which  enabled  Matemus  to  form  a  band  that  rav- 
aged Spain  and  Gaul,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  seizing  the  em- 
pire, the  deputation  of  1500  legionaries  from  Britain,  which 
demanded  and  obtained  the  downfall  of  Perennis,  and  the 
oijen  conflict  between  the  prsetorians  and  the  city  cohorts 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Oleander,  are  indications  of 
military  insubordination  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
of  discipline,  such  as  no  former  reign  discloses  to  us.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ai-my,  in  which  lay  the  last  hope  of  Roman 
unity  and  greatness,  was  itself  becoming  disorganized.  No 
common  spirit  animated  its  different  parts.  The  city  guards, 
the  prrotoriane,  and  the  legionaries,  had  different  interests. 
The  legionaries  themselves  had  their  own  quarrels  and  jeal- 
ousies. The  soldiei-s  were  tired  of  the  military  life,  and, 
mingling  with  the  provincials,  engaged  in  trade  or  agricul- 
ture, or  else  turned  themselves  into  banditti  and  preyed 
upon  the  rest  of  the  commanity.  Meanwhile,  population 
was  declining,  and  production  consequently  diminishing, 
while  luxury  and  extravagance  continued  to  prevail  among 
the  upper  classes,  and  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  State. 
Above  all,  the  general  morality  was  continually  becoming 
worae  and  worse.  Despite  a  few  bright  examples  in  high 
places,  the  tone  of  society  grew  everywhere  more  and  more 
coiTupt.  Purity  of.  life,  except  among  the  despised  Chris- 
tians, was  almost  unknown.  Patriotism  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  was  not  yet  replaced  by  loyalty.  Decline  and  decrep- 
itude showed  themselves  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
body  politic,  and  a  general  despondency,  the  result  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  debility,  peiTaded  all  classes.  Nevertheless, 
under  all  this  apparent  weakness  was  an  extraordinary  re- 
serve of  strength.  The  empire,  which  under  Commodus 
seemed  to  be  tottering  to  its  fail,  still  stood,  and  resisted  the 
most  terrible  attacks  from  without,  for  the  further  space  of 
two  full  centuries. 

24 
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period  will  bo  fonnd  ii 
under  the  Empiye, 

SECOND  SECTION. 

From  the  Death  of  Comnwihs  to  the  Accession  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  193-284. 

SouKCES.  (1)  Authors :  Dm  Cassitis,  as  repotted  in  the  wort  of  Xipki- 
LiNDS  (Lib.  Ixiii.-lxxx),  is  still  our  most  trastworthj'  gnide  ftr  the  general 
hifltoiy ;  but  this  fragmentary  production  must  be  sapplemented.  from  Hero- 
DiAK  (see  p.  652),  and  from  the  HiitaritE  AugnittB  Scriptores,  as  well  us  from 
the  epatcmiats,  EuTttopinH,  Adbelios  Viciob,  aud  Sextus  Epfds.  The 
works  of  these  last-named  writers  corer  the  enliro  space,  whereas  Dio'b  his- 
tory stops  ebort  at  his  conanhite,  a.d.  229,  and  Herodian'a  terminates  at  the 
accession  of  the  third  Gordian,  a-d.  238. .  Zosimbs  (Historiis  ■noviE  lihri 
sex  I  ^  Bbkkeb,  in  the  Cm'piis  Hist.  Byx.  Bonnie,  1837) ;  and  Zonaras 
^Anaales;  ed.  Pinder,  in  the  same  series.  Boiinte,  1841),  are  also  oocasion- 
allj  serviceable.  From  a.d.  32G  the  histoiy  ot  Aoaihias  (ad,  NiEunHn. 
Bonn,  1828)  is  of  importance.  To  these  various  authors  mnj  he  added  the 
Fragments  of  Dbxippcs,  whereof  there  are  several  collections.  The  best, 
probably,  is  that  in  the  Fragiaenta  Ehtoricorma  Gr<EConaa  of  C.  MiiLLEE 
(Paris,  1841-9  ;  vol.  jii.,  pp.  666-687).  (2)  Coins  and  medals,  valuable  for 
the  preceding  period,  are  sffl  more  usefal  tbr  this.  Works  illustrating  the 
History  of  the  Empire  from  them  have  been  written  by 

Fot-Vaillant,  J.  (Namismata  Aagsstoreui  et  Casantra.  Rome,  1743. 
8  vols,  folio),  and 

Cooke,  W.  {The  Medatlic  History  of  Imperial  Rome.     London,  1781; 

For  representations  of  the  coins,  sea  vol.  vii.  of  the  great  work  of  Eckhei 
(Doctrina  Nummonan  Veteram.  Vindobonie,  1792;  8  vols.  410;  and  com 
pme  MiONMBT,  Descnption  des  Midailles.    Paris,  1806-37;  18  vols.  12mo). 

The  great  modem  work  on  the  peiiod  is  the  celebrated  History  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward  Gibboh,  of  which  the  besl 
edition  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  Smith.  London,  1854 ;  8  vds,  8vo.  This  work, 
though  less  aconrate  and  trustworthy  Iban  it  was  formerly  thought 
still  the  beat  on  the  subject  whereof  it  treats.  The  sensible  reader  wiU  make 
allowance  for  the  unfumess  and  bias  natural  in  a  professed  skeptic ' 

Among  otiier  works  which,  lite  that  of  Gibbon,  while  they  embrace  the 
period,  go  considerably  beyond  it,  may  be  mentioned  : 

MoNlBSQUiEC,  Canddirations  sicr  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Remains 
et  de  leur  decadence,  in  his  (Eavres  completes.  Paris,  1718  ;  5  vols.  8vo. 
And 

SlSMOBDi,  Histoire  de  la  chute  de  rEmpire  Bomain  et  da  declin  de  la  ciinl- 
isation.     Paris,  1835;  2  vols.  8vo. 

1.  The  Special  characteristic  of  the  period  on  which  we 
now  enter  is  military  tyranny — the  usurpation  of  supreme 
power  by  the   soldiers,  who  had  at   last  discovered  theii' 
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General  cbiii-  Strength,  and  nominated  or  removed  cnij)ei'ors  at 
'^rtodf^  their  pleasure.  Constant  disquiet  and  dietnrto- 
PertiDflito  ance  was  the  result  of  this  unhappy  discovery — 
twenty-five  emperore  wore  the  puiple  in  the  space 
of  ninety-two  years,  their  reigns  thus  averaging  less  than 
four  years  apiece.  Two  reigns  only  during  the  entire  pe- 
d — th  f  the  two  Severi — exceeded  ten  years.     De- 

d  t  n  th  tl  e  average  for  a  reign  is  reduced  to  two 
y  a  It  wa  of  course  impossible  under  these  circum- 
ta  th  t  a  y  renovation  of  the  empire  or  restoration  of 

p     t  n  I  ould  be  effected.    The  internal  administra- 

t  n  wa  nd  1  scarcely  a  subject  of  attention.  Each  em- 
peror was  fully  occupied  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his 
own  power  against  rival  pretendei-s,  generally  with  as  good 
claims  as  his  own,  and  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  barbari- 
ans, who  were  continually  increasing  in  strength  and  audac- 
ity. Tlie  few  good  princes  who  held  the  throne  exerted 
themselves  mainly  to  strengthen  and  invigoi-ate  the  ai-my 
by  the  re-establishment  and  strict  enforeement  of  discipline. 
Reform  in  this  quarter  was  sadly  needed ;  but  to  accomplish 
it  was  most  difficult.  A  strict  emperor  usually  fell  a  victim 
to  his  reforming  zeal,  which  rapidly  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  soldiers. 

2.  The  assassins  of  Commodus,  having  effected  their  pur- 
pose, acted  with  decision  and  promptness.  Latus  and  Eclec- 
EeignofPet-  t«8  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Pertinax,  prefect 
fefMiireSV'  ^^  *^®  '^''■y'  I'evealed  their  deed,  and  offered  him 
i.e.  193.  ([jg  crown.  With  a  ]'eluctanoe  which  may  well 
have  been  unfeigned,  this  aged  senator,  a  man  of  experience 
in  business,  and  of  unblemished  character,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining friends  of  M,  Aurelius,  signified  his  consent.  In- 
fluenced by  Lietus,  the  prsetorians  consented  somewhat  sul- 
lenly to  accept  him ;  the  Senate,  sui'prised  and  overjoyed, 
liailed  the  new  reign  with  acclamations.  But  the  difficulties 
of  Pertinax  began  when  his  authority  was  acknowledged. 
An  empty  treasury  required  economy  and  retrenchment, 
while  a  greedy  soldiery  and  a  demoralized  people  clamored 
for  shows  and  for  a  donative.  The  donative,  which  had  been 
promised,  was  paid ;  but  this  necessitated  a  still  stricter  cur- 
tailment of  other  expenses.  The  courtiers  and  the  citizens 
grumbled  at  a  frugality  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed; 
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the  aokliers  dreaded  lest  a  virtuous  priTice  sboiild  enforce  on 
them  the  restraints  of  discipline;  the  "  king-maker,"  Lfetus, 
was  disappointed  that  the  rnler  whom  he  had  set  up  would 
not  consent  to  he  a  mere  puppet.  Within  three  months  of 
his  acceptance  of  power,  Pertinax  found  himself  almost  with- 
out a  friend;  and  when  the  prEetorians, instigated  by  Ltetus, 
broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  he  unresistingly  succumbed,  and 
was  dispatched  by  their  swords. 

The  odIj  special  souvce  for  tlia  liistory  of  Pertinax  ie  his  Life  by  Jul. 
CAMTOLlHirs,  in  the  Hist.  Augast.  Scriptores. 

31  The  prsetorians,  who  had  murdered  Pertinax,  are  said 
to  have  set  up  the  office  of  emperor  to  public  auction,  and 
Bei  a  oCDifl-  ^'^  ^ave  Bold  it  to  M,  Didius  Julianus,  a  rich  sen- 
ins  JuiiannB,  ator,  ouce  governor  of  Dalaiatia,  wliose  elevation 
Jnna2,i.i..  COSt  him  more  than  three  millions  of  our  money. 
'^"  Julianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  and 

reigned  at  Rome  for  i-ather  more  than  two  months;  but  his 
authority  was  never  established  over  the  provinces.  In 
three  different  quarters — in  Britain,  in  Pannonia,  and  in  Syr- 
ia— the  legions,  on  learaing  the  death  of  Pertinax  and  the 
scandalous  circumstances  of  JuHanus's  appointment,  invested 
their  leaders,  Albinus,  Severas,  and  2^iger,  with  the  puiple, 
and  declared  against  the  choice  of  the  prsetorians.  Of  the 
three  pretendere,  Severus  was  at  once  the  most  enei-getic 
and  the  nearest  Rome.  Taking  advantage  ot  his  position, 
he  rapidly  led  his  army  across  the  Alps,  advanced  through 
Italy  upon  the  capital,  seduced  the  pnetorians  by  his  emis- 
saries, and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  emperor.  The 
luckless  Julianus  was  deposed,  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed. 

The  Life  of  Didius  Julianas,  by  Mctvs  Sfaktiakus,  in  the  Hist.  August. 
Scriptores,  is  the  chief  source  for  his  history. 

4,  Tlie  first  act  of  Severus  on  obtaining  the  empire  was  to 
disami  and  disband  the  existing  pnetorians,  who  were  for- 
Raignnteep-  bidden  to  reside  thenceforth  within  if  hundred 
^^D  19^-  i^'l"^^  of  the  capital.  He  then  addressed  himself 
sii-  to  the  contest  with  'his  rivals.     First  temporizing 

with  Albinus,  the  commander  in  Britain,  whom  he  promised 
to  make  Ms  successor,  he  led  his  whole  force  against  the 
Eastern  emperor,  Pescennius  Niger,  defeated  his  troops  in 
two  great  battles,  at  Cyzicus  and  Issns,  captured  him,  and 
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put  him  to  death.  He  then  declared  openly  against  Aibinus, 
who  advanced  into  Gaul  and  tried  the  £011:11116  of  war  in  an 
engagement  near  Lyons,  where  he  too  suffered  defeat  and 
was  slain.  Severus  was  now  master  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  might  safely  have  shown  mercy  to  the  partisans  of  his 
rivals,  against  whom  he  had  no  just  gronnds  of  complaint. 
But  he  was  of  a  etern  and  cruel  temper.  Forty-one  aen- 
atora  and  great  numbers  of  the  rich  provincials  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime  of  opposing  liim ;  and  his  government 
was  established  on  a  more  tyrannical  footing  than  any  for- 
mer emperor  had  ventured  on.  The  Senate  was  deprived 
AdvancBofaB  of  eveii  the  show  of  power,  and  openly  oppressed 
^oward"aeB-  ^^'^  insulted.  The  empire  became  a  complete 
puiisDi.  military  despotism.    In  lien  of  the  old  prsetori- 

ans,  a  body  of  40,000  troops,  selected!  from  the  legionaries, 
foi-med  the  garrison  of  Rome,  and  acted  as  tlie  Emperor's 
body-guard.  Their  chief,  the  prsetoiian  prefect  {Prmfectus 
pTwtorio),  became  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  sovereign.  Not  only  the  command 
of  the  guards,  but  legislative  and  judicial  power,  and  espe- 
cially the  control  of  the  finances,  were  intrusted  to  him. 
Severus  attempted,  but  without  much  effect,  to  improve  the 
general  discipline  of  the  legionaries ;  he  also  showed  him- 
self an  active  and  good  commander.  His  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  (a.d.  197-8)  was,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
prosperous,  the  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  falling  into  his 
hands,  and  AdiabSn4  being  made  a  dependency.  In  Britain 
his  arms  had  no  such  decisive  success;  but  still  he  chastised 
the  Caledonians,  a.d,  208-9,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the 
empire  in  this  quarter.  His  later  yeai's  were  saddened  by 
the  unconcealed  enmity  of  his  two  sons,  who  were  scarcely 
i-estrained,  by  their  common  dependence  upon  their  father, 
from  an  open  and  deadly  quarrel.  Determined  that  neither 
should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  other,  he  associated  both 
in  the  empire,  and  recommended  both  to  the  army  as  his 
successors.  He  died  at  York,  a.d,  211,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  liavbg  reigned  eighteen  years. 

Tlie  "AHfjnsten  History"  contains,  besides  the  Life  of  Sevema  by  Spab- 
TiAUBS,  £iu«s  of  Pescenniua  Niger  unddodlua  Aibinus,  the  former  by  Spab- 
TiAKus,  tlie  latter  by  JttL.  Capttomnus. 

5.  The  two  sons  of  Severus,  Cavacallus   (wrongly  called 
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Caracaila)  and  Gcta,  reigned  conjointly  for  the  spacu  of  a 
HeiEuofCaca.  ^'"S's  year,  mutually  hating  and  suspecting  one 
??iiuBi  *-»■  another.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  their  quar- 
rel hy  a  division  of  the  empire,  Caracallus,  under  pretense  of 
a  reconciliation,  met  hia  brother  Geta  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Empress-mother,  Julia  Domna,  and  there  bad  Mm  mur- 
dered in  her  arms  (Feb.  a.d.  21 2).  After  this  he  reigned  for 
five  years  alone,  showing  himself  a  most  execrable  tyrant. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  were  put  to  death  under  the  vague 
title  of  "  friends  of  Geta ;"  among  them  a  daughter  of  M. 
Anrelius,  a  son  of  Pertinas,  a  nephew  of  Commodus,  and  the 
great  jurist  Fapinian.  Caracallus  then,  made  restless  by  his 
guilty  conscience,  quitted  Rome  never  to  return,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  aimlsss  wanderings  through  the  provinces. 
He  vifiited  Gaul,  Ehjetia,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syiia, 
Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia,  everywhere  marking  his  track 
with  blood,  and  grievously  oppressing  the  provincials. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  generally  hated,  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  combining  excessive 
rewards  for  service  with  very  remiss,  discipline,  thus  doubly 
injuring  the  empire.  The  vigor  of  the  army  melted  away 
under  his  lax  mle ;  and  the  resources  of  the  State  were  ex- 
hausted by  bis  ruinous  profuseness,  which  led  him  to  devise 
new  and  ingenious  modes  of  increasing  taxation.  It  may 
have  been  also  hia  desire  to  gratify  his  ai-my  which  induced 
him  to  plunge  into  his  great  war.  In  the  West  he  had  en- 
gaged in  no  hostilities  of  importance,  having  merely  when 
ill  Gaul  made  an  insignificant  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
noanni,  a.d.  214 ;  but  after  he  had  transferred  his  residence 
to  the  East,  be  determined  on  an  attempt  to  conquer  Parthia. 
Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Edesaa  in  Mesopotamia,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tread  in  his  father's  footsteps,  crbssed  the  Tigris, 
took  Arbela,  and  drove  the  Parthians  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  a.d,  216.  Another  campaign  would  have  follow- 
ed ;  but,  before  it  could  begin,  CaracaUus  was  murdered  by 
the  prsetorian  prefect  Macrinus,  who  knew  iiis  own  life  to  be 
in  danger. 

In  ordei- to  extend  the  incidence  of  the"  succeBBion.tax"(Ki(;fl!ima  iiEj'erf!- 
tatiran),  Cai'acslluB  suddenly  conferred,  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  whole 
Roman  world.     At  the  snme  timi 
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The  Zioes  of  Cfli'acallus  aod  Geta,  by  ^UTia  Spartianus,  contained  in  tbe 
Hist.  Avgust.  Sa-iptores,  form  the  chief  special  source  for  the  history  of  these 
princes, 

6.  Macriuus,  proclaimed  emperor  after  some  hesitation  by 
the  soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  began  his 
reign  by  attempts  to  undo  the  evil  policy  of  Car- 
rriDOB.i.D.  acallns,  the  rumous  effects  of  which  were.mam- 
21  -218.  ^^^^^     jj^  withdrew  at  once  from  the  Parthian 

war,  which  threatened  to  be  tedious  and  expensive,  consent- 
ing to  purchase  peace  of  the  enemy.  Not  venturing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rewai'ds  of  the  existing  soldiery,  he  enlisted 
recruits  upon  lower  terms.  He  diminished  the  bui-dens  of 
the  citizens  by  restoring  the  "succession-tax"  to  its  old  rate 
of  five  per  cent.  These  pmceedings  were  no  doubt  salutary, 
and  popular  with  the  mass  of  his  subjects;  but  they  were 
disagreeable  to  the  aimy,  and  the  army  was  now  the  real 
depository  of  supreme  power.  Hence  Macrinus,  like  Perti- 
nax,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  reforming  zeal.  The  disaffec- 
tion of  the  soldiei's  was  artfully  fomented  by  Msesa,  afeter  of 
Julia  Domna,  the  late  empress,  who  induced  them  to  raise 
to  the  throne  her  grandson  Avitus,  or  Bassianns,  then  high- 
priest  of  Elagabalus,  in  the  great  temple  at  Emesa  (Hems), 
whom  she  declared  to  be  a  son  of  Caracallus.  Macrinus  did 
not  yield  without  a  struggle ;  but,  quitting  the  field  while 
the  battle  was  still  doubtful,  be  i-uined  his  own  caase  by  his 
cowardice.  Pursued  by  the  Boldiei"S  of  his  rival,  he  was  cap- 
tured at  Cbaleedon,  brought  back  to  Antiocb,  and  put  to 
death.  His  son,  Diadumenus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Cffisar,  shared  his  fate. 

Two  Lives  ill  the  Hist.  Aagast.  Scriptores  bear  npon  this  veign — thnt  of 
MacriiiuB  by  Capitolikds,  and  that  of  Diadumenns  by  LAHi'BiDins. 

V.  Avitus,  or  Bassianns,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
took  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  assumed  as 
Reign  of  the  an  undoubted  fact  bis  descent  from  Severus  and 
caSiii"A.'nf  Caracallus,  The  name  of  "Elagabalus,"  by 
213-232.  which  he  is  generally  known,  was  perhaps  also 

used  by  himself  occasionally,  though  it  is  not  found  upon  his 
coins.  His  reign,  which  lasted  four  years  only,  is,  though 
not  the  most  bloody,  yet  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  disgrace- 
ful and  disgusting  in  the  Koman  annals.  Elagabalus  was 
the  most  effeminate  and  dissolute  of  mortals.     He  openly 
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paraded  his  addiction  to  tlie  lowest  form  of  sensual  vice. 
The  contemptible  companions  of  his  guilty  pleaaui-es  ■were 
advanced  by  him  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the  State. 
Syrian  orgies  replaced  the  grave  and  decent  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  religion,  A  vestal  virgin,  torn  from  her  sacred 
seclusion,  was  forced  to  he  one  of  his  wivea.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  could  endure 
for  nearly  four  years  the  rule  of  a  foreign  boy,  who  possess- 
ed no  talent  of  any  kind,  and  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in 
feasting,  rioting,  and  the  most  infamons  species  of  debauch- 
ery. Yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  gross  vices  provoked  any 
popular  ontbnrst.  It  was  not  till  he  threatened  the  life  of 
his  coasin,  Alexander  Severus,  whom  he  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  make  "  Cfflsar,"  that  opposition  to  his  rale  appear- 
ed, and  then  it  came  from  the  praetorians.  These  "king- 
makers "  had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  certain  disgust  of  the  ef- 
feminate monarch,  who  painted  his  face  and  wore  the  attu'e 
of  a  woman ;  and  they  had  become  attached  to  the  virtnons 
Alexander.  When,  ther^or-e,  they  found  that  of  the  two 
one  must  be  sacrificed,  they  mutinied,  slew  Elagahalus,  and 
placed  his  cousin  upon  the  throne. 
Coneolt  .^r,.  IiAMPGiDn,  Vit.  Aaionin.  Hdiogabali,  in  tlie  Hist.  August. 

8,  In  Alexander  Severus,  who  succeeded  his  cousin,  a.d. 
222,  we  come  upon  an  emperor  of  a  different  type,  Careful- 
Eeign  of  Ai-  3y  educated  hy  his  mother,  Mammoea,  the  young- 
"^xS.^^  er  daughter  ofMjesa, he  presents  the  remarkable 
^^  spectacle  of  a  prince  of  pure  and  blameless  moi'- 

als  cast  upon  a  corrupt  age,  striving,  so  far  as  his  powers 
went,  to  reform  the  degenerate  State,  and  falling  at  length 
a  victim  to  his  praiseworthy  but  somewhat  feeble  efforts. 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  any  degree  of 
ability  could  have  checked  effectually  the  downward  prog- 
ress of  the  empire,  and  aiTCSted  the  decay  that  was  leading 
on  to  absolute  ruin.  Bnt  Alexande:-,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
possess  such  ability — like  his  cousin,  he  was  a  Syrian,  and 
the  taint  of  weakness  was  in  his  blood.  However  well-in- 
tentioned we  may  consider  him  to  have  been,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  deficient  in  vigor  of  mind,  in  self-as- 
sertion, and  in  the  powere  generally  which  make  the  firm 
and  good  sovefeign.     He  allowed  his  mother  to  rule  him 
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throngliout  his  whole  reign.  He  shrank  fi'om  grappKng 
with  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army,  and  from  those  stern 
and  bold  measurea  which  could  alone  have  qrfelled  insubor- 
dination. Hence  his  reign,  though  its  tendency  was  towards 
good,  failed  permanently  to  benefit  the  empire,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  lull  in  the  storm,  a  deceitful  calm,  uebering 
in  a  more  furious  burst  of  the  tempest.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Alexander  by  his  simple  life  set  a  pattern  of  frugality ;  that, 
by  i-e-eatablishing  the  Council  of  State,  he  sought  to  impose 
limits  on  liis  own  power;  that  by  deference  to  the  Senate 
he  endeavored  to  raise  it  in  public  esteem,  and  to  infuse 
into  it  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  that  by  his  intimacy  with 
learned  and  literary  men,  he  aimed  at  elevating  the  gown 
above  the  sword.  He  had  not  the  strength  of  character  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  the  world.  His  attempts  at  reform 
failed  or  died  with  him.  Military  license  asserted  itself  the 
more  detei-mioedly  for  his  efforts  to  repress  it,  forcing  Dio 
into  retirenaent,  and  taking  the  life  of  Ulpian.  Constant 
mutinies  disgraced  his  reign,  and  at  length,  in  the  German 
war,  the  soldiers,  despising  his  military  incapacity,  drew 
their  swords  against  the  Emperor  himself,  and  murdered 
Mm,  together  with  his  mother. 

Wars  op  this  Ebiqn.  (1)  Peesiam  Wab.  The  grent  revolution,  a.d. 
226,  by  which  the  Parthian  kingdom  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  New 
Persian  Monarchy  established  in  its  room  (see  p.  624),  led  rapidly  to  hostili- 
ties between  Rome  and  her  enstei'n  neighbor.  Artaxerxes  demanded  the 
restoration  to  Persia  of  all  her  ancient  provinces.  Alexander  Severas  met 
the  demand  with  an  invasion,  a.d.  231.  His  troops  advanced  in  three  lines, 
along  the  Tigris,  tbe  Euphrates,  and  the  intermediate  region,  but  wei^e  met 
and  checked  by  the  Persians.  The  war  lasted  two  years,  Alexander  pre- 
tended lo  have  gained  a  great  victoiy,  but  appears  to  have  barely  held  his 
own.  Pence  seems  to  have  been  made,  but  on  what  terms  is  uncertain,  a.d. 
233.  (2)  German  War,  From  the  Tigris  Alexander'  passed  to  the  Rhine, 
A.D.  234,  ivhere  the  Gei'man  tribes  had  taken  the  aggressive,  and  were  plun- 
dering Gaul,  He  stationed  liimsetf  at  Mogontiaenm  (Mainz),  and  was  killed 
there  early  in  a,ii.  235. 

The  Life  of  Alex.  Severas,  in  the  Hist.  Aitgust.  Scriptores.  by  1jampiiii)i- 
TI9,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  tiie  series,  being  almost  pure  panegyric.  Hbkom- 
AM  is  the  best  authority  for  his  reign.  A  good  estimate  of  his  character  will 
be  fonad  in  the  work  of  Hbtnb,  De  Alexandra  Seaero  Jndicism ;  in  vol,  vi. 
of  Iiis  Opascula  Acodemica. 

9.  The  mutinous  soldiers  who  murdered  Severus  bad  act- 
ed at  the  instigation  of  an  officer  named  Maximin,  and  this 
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.  man  they  at  once  proclaimed  emperor.     He  was 

imiu,  A.n.  !35-  by  birth  a  Thracian  peasant,  and,  though  he  mnst 
have  shown  considerable  abUity  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  a  legion,  yet  he  still  remained  rude  and 
coarse,  fierce  and  brutal,  more  than  half  a  savage.  The  cru- 
elties of  Maximin,  directed  against  all  the  nobie  and  wealthy, 
and  still  more  his  constant  extortions,  soon  made  him  gen- 
liebeiiion  of  erally  detested ;  and  the  tyranny  of  one  of  his 
d^nrand"^*  crcatures  in  "Africa"  produced  a  revolt  against 
their  dentb.  }^\j^  [^  his  foiu-th  yeai' — A.D,  238.  The  people  of 
the  province  rose  up,  and  made  Gordlan,  their  proconsul, 
together  with  his  son,  emperors.  With  a  boldness  that 
nothing  but  utter  despair  could  have  prompted,  the  Senate 
i-atified  their  choice.  Hearing  this,  Maximin,  who  was  in 
winteiMiuai-tei-s  at  Sirmium  on  the  Danubian  frontier,  imme- 
diately commenced  his  march  towards  Italy,  hoping  to  cnish 
his  enemies  by  his  nromptness.  His  original  rivals,  the  firet 
and  second.  Gordian,  gave  him  no  trouble,  being  put  down 
by  CapeUianns,  govei-nor  of  Mauretania,  little  more  than  a 
month  after  their  rebelhon.  But  the  Senate,  with  unwonted 
energy,  supplied  their  place  by  two  of  their  own 
PnpieHnHEm-  body,  Pupicnus  and  Balbinus,  and  nndertook  the 
defense  of  Italy  against  Maximin.  They  garri- 
soned the  towns,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  prepared  to 
weary  out  the  army  which  they  could  not  venture  to  meet. 
Tlie  plan  succeeded.  Maximin,  stopped  by  the  resistance  of 
Aquileia,  and  growing  daily  more  savage  on  account  of  his 
want  of  success,  became  hateful  to  his  own  soldiers,  who 
rose  up  against  him  and  slew  him,  with  his  son,  in  his  tent. 
Maximin  was  killed,  probably,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  a.d, 
238. 

But  little  U  known  of  tlie  wars  of  tliis  leign,  wliidi  seem,  liowevev,  to  have 
been  important.  Maximin,  after  the  death  of  Sevenis,  remained  for  nearlr 
two  years  (a.d.  236-6)  on  the  BheriiBh  frontier,  employed  in  chastiamg  the 
Gennans.  He  then  removed  his  head-quavlers  to  Sirmium  on  the  Save,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Savmatiana  on  the  borders  of  Dada,  a.d.  237. 
From  Ihia  wat  be  wds  called  off  by  the  news  of  the  Senate's  defection. 

The  "Augustan  History"  conlidna  Lives  of  Maximin,  of  the  Gordlans, 
and  of  PupienuB  and  Balbinus,  by  Jul.  Capitolincs. 

10,  The  triumph  of  the  Senate,  which  seemed  assured  by 
the  murder  of  Maximin,  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  as 
fata!  to  their  jjretensions ;   and  they  soon  came  to  a  reso- 
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MnrdevorBai-  ^'^^'"'^  ^^'^^  ^''^  Seoatoriaii  emperoi-s  should  not 
binus  and  Pa-  remain  at  the  head  of  affab-s.  Already,  before 
pisn  B.  ^^^  death  of  Maximin,  they  bad  asserted  their 

right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  had  forced  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  to  accept  at 
their  bidding  a  third  Gordian,  grandson  and  nephew  of  the 
fonner  princes  of  the  name,  as  Ctesar,  On  the  downfall  of 
Maximin,  and  the  full  establishment  of  Pupienus  and  Balbi- 
nus as  emperors,  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  intei-- 
ests  to  advance  a  step  farther.  The  Senate's  nominees  were 
not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  terms ;  and  within  six  weeks  of 
their  triumph  over  Maximin  the  prsetorians  muvdered  them, 
and  made  the  third  Gordian  sole  emperor. 

11.  This  unfortunate  youth,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  supreme  niler  over  the  entire 
Eoisnofthe  ^^'^''^^'i  World,  Continued  to  occupy  the  throne 
thiflooi-dian,  for  the  space  of  six  yeare,  a.d,  238  to  244,  but  can 

not  be  said  to  have  exercised  any  real  authority 
over  the  empire.  At  fii-st,  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  en- 
nuchs  of  the  palace;  after  which  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Timesicles,  or  Timesitheue,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
and  who  held  the  office  of  prsetorian  prefect.  Timesitheua 
was  an  able  minister;  and  the  reign  of  Gordian  was  not 
nnprosperous.  He  maintained  the  Roman  frontier  intact 
against  the  atp,ck8  of  the  Persians,  a,i»,  242,  and  suppressed 
an  insurrection  in  Africa,  a.d.  240.  On  hie  return  from  the 
Persian  war  he  was  murdered  near  Circesium  by  Philip  "  the 
Arabian,"  who  had  succeeded  Timesithens  in  the  command 
of  the  guard. 

C.\piTOiJNus's  Life  is  the  chief  anthority  for  this  reign  (see  the  JBiat.  Ati- 
gvst.  Scriptorss).     Z0SIMD8  (book  i.)  is  also  seiTiceable. 

12.  M.  Julius  Philippus,  of  Bostra  in  Arabia  (probably  a 
Roman  colonist),  who  was  made  emperor  by  the  soldiera  af- 

,p, .,  ter  they  had  killed  the  young  Gordian,  had  a 
ip.  A.Dr3«-'  '  reign  of  five  years  only,  from  a.d.  244  to  24fl.  He 
^*'  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians  on  tolerable 

terms,  a.d.  244,  celebrated  the  eenelar  games  in  commemorar 
tion  of  the  thousandth  year  fi-om  the  founding  of  the  city, 
A.D.  248,  and  defeated  the  Carpi  on  the  middle  Danube,  a.d. 
245.  The  notices  which  we  possess  of  his  reign  are  brief 
and  confused,  but  stifficiently  indicate  the  gi'owing  disorgan- 
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ization  of  the  Empire.  Discontented  with  their  governor, 
Priseus,  Philip's  brother,  the  Syrians  revolted,  and  set  up  a 
rival  emperor,  named  Jotapianns.  About  the  same  time, 
the  troops  in  Mcesia  and  Pannonia,  from  hatred  of  their  of- 
ficers, mutinied,  and  invested  with  the  purple  a  certain  Ma- 
linus.  These  two  mock  emperora  lost  their  lives  shortly; 
but  the  Mffisian  and  Pannonian  legions  continuing  disaffect- 
ed, Philip  sent  a  senator  named  DeciuB  to  bring  them  under. 
The  rebels,  however,  placed  Deciua  at  their  head,  marched 
on  Italy,  and  defeated  and  slew  Philip  at  Verona,  Septem- 
ber, A.D,  249. 


It  of  the  ecclesinslicai  histomns,  that  Fhilip  was  a  ChnsCifln, 
is  not  allogetlior  unwotUij  of  belief.  (See  Nibbuhr,  Lectures  of  Boman 
Ektory,  toL  iii.,  Iieotare  13G.)    Oiigen  certainly  addi'tssed    a   Jetler   to 

13.  Decius,made  emperor  against  his  will  by  the  Mresian 
and  Pannonian  legions,  was'  gladly  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
Beien  of  De-  *'^'°^  ^^^  pleased  to  see  the  throne  again  occu- 
cina,  A.n.  249-  pied  by  one  of  \\s  own  number.     His  short  reign 

of  two  years  only  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  a  new  and  formidable  enemy— the  Goths 
— who  invaded  the  empire  in  vast  force,  a.d.  250,  traversed 
Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube,  spread  devastation  over  Mcesia, 
and  even  passed  the  Balkan  and  burst  into  Thrace.  Decins, 
unsuccessful  in  a.d.  250,  endeavored  in  the  following  year  to 
retrieve  bis  ill-fortune,  by  destroying  the  Gotliic  host  on  its 
retreat.  He  was  defeated,  however,  in  a  great  battle  near 
Forum  Trehonii,  in  Moesia,  and,  together  with  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  associated  in  the  empire,  lost  his  life. 

14.  Under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  the  Senate  was 
allowed  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  empire;  wliich 
EetguotGai-  ^^^  deteimined  in  favor  of  Gallus,  one  of  the 
i^p  ■'■3^201-    generals  of  Decius,  and  of  Deciiis's  young  son, 

"  Hostilianus.  Volusianna,  the  son  of  Gallus,  was 
also  associated  in  the  imperial  dignity.  The  real  authority 
rested,  however,  with  Gallus,  whose  age  and  experience 
placed  him  fer  above  his  colleagues.  He  commenced  his 
reign  by  purchasing  a  peace  from  the  Goths,  to  whom  he 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on  condition  of  their 
respecting  the  Roman  frontier,  a.d.  252.  He  then  retunied 
to  Rome,  where  he  rapidly  became  unpopular,  partly  because 
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of  the  disgraceful  peace  which  he  had  made,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  inertness  amid  the  fresh  calamitiee  wliich  afflict- 
ed the  unhappy  State.  Pestilence  raged  in  Rome,  and  over 
most  of  tlie  empire ;  while  fresh  hordes  of  harhariang,  incited 
by  the  success  of  the  Goths,  poured  across  the  Danube, 
^milianua,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  MfBsia,  having  met 
and  defeated  these  marauders,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  army,  and,  marching  upon  Rome,  easily  established  his 
authority.  Gallus  and  his  son  (Hostilian  had  died  of  the 
plague)  led  out  an  aimy  agaiust  him,  but  were  slain  by  their 
own  soldiers  at  Interamna  on  the  War,  near  Spoletium. 
jEmilian  was  then  acknowledged  by  the  Senate. 

15.  The  destraction  of  Gallus  and  Volusianus  was  soon 
avenged.  Licinius  Valeiianus,  a  Roman  of  unblemished 
Eeignof  character,  whom  Decias  had  wished  to  invest 
^uiaii.A.D.  with  the  office  of  censor,  and  whom  Gallus  had 

sent  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  aiTived  in  Italy  soon  after  the  accession  of  ^mil- 
ian,  and  resolved  to  dispute  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  op- 
posing armies  once  more  met  near  Spoletium,  and,  by  a  just 
retribution,  jEmilian  suffei-ed  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
three  months  after  he  bad  ascended  the  throne. 

16.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  went  on  continually  in- 
creasing. On  the  Lower  Rhine  there  had  been  formed  a 
BeienofVa-  '^^'^fedei-acy  of  several  German  tribes,  the  Chau- 
iorian,A.i>.  ci,  Cherusci,  Chatti,  and  others,  which,  under  the 
lamUiBBOfthB  name  of  il-anks  (i.e.,  Ireemen),  became  one  of 
*™^"*'  Rome's  most  formidable  enemies.  South  of  these, 
the  Alcmanni,  in  the  tract  between  the  Labn  and  Switzer- 
land, bad  broten  through  the  Roman  rampart,  absorbed  the 
Agri  Decumates,  together  with  a*poriion  of  Vindelicia,  and 
assumed  from  this  position  an  aggressive  attitude,  threaten- 
ing not  only  Gaul  bat  Rhsetia,  and  even  Italy.  On  the  Low- 
er Danube  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Goths,  who 
had  now  taten  to  the  sea,  menaced  with  their  numerous 
fleets  Thrace,  Pontns,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
Finally,  in  the  remote  East,  Persia,  under  its  new  monarehs, 
the  Sassanidffi,  was  growing  in  strength,  and  extending  it- 
self at  the  expense  of  Rome  towards  the  north-west.  Vale- 
rian, already  sixty  years  of  age  at  his  accession,  felt  his  ina- 
bility to  grapple  with  these  various  dangers,  and  associated. 
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in  his  second  year,  a.d,  254,  his  son  Gallienns  in  the  empire. 
But  the  young  prince  was  no  more  equal  to  the  occasion 
than  his  aged  father.    The  entire  joint  reign  of  Valerian  and 

his  son  (a.d.  254  to  260),  as  well  as  the  aucceed- 
liei'^.^S"''  ing  sole  reign  of  the  latter  (a.d.  260  to  268),  waa 
WD-im.  ^^g  uninterrupted  series  of  disorders  and  disas- 

ters. The  Franks  harried  Gaul  and  Spain  at  their  will,  and 
even  passed  into  Afi-ica.  The  Alemanni  crossed  the  Rhse- 
tian  Alp^,  invaded  Italy,  and  advanced  as  far  on  the  way  to 
Kome  as  Ravenna.  The  Goths  occupied  Dacia,  and,  issu- 
ing with  their  fleets  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  ravaged 
Northern  and  Western  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  Pityus,  Trebi- 
zond,  Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Nicsea,  Prusa,  Ciua,  Cyzicua,  and 
Ephesus,  overran  Greece,  took  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  cai-- 
ried  off  an  immense  booty  into  the  ]-egiou8  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube. The  Persians,  under  Sapor,  conquered  Armenia,  in- 
vaded Mesopotamia,  defeated  Valerian  and  took  him  prison- 
er near  Edessa,  advanced  into  Syria,  sui-prised  and  burnt 
Antioch,  took  Tai-sus  and  Cseearea  Maza«a,  and  returned  tri- 
umphant into  their  own  country.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  general  disorganization  which  these  vari- 
ous invasions  produced,  numerous  independent  sovereigns 
started  ivp  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  Odena- 

thus  in  the  East,  who  reigned  at  Palmyra  over 
"ThirtyTy-  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  Posthnmus  and 
raate."  Victorinus  in  Gaul,  Celsue  in  Africa,  Ingenuue  and 

Aureolus  in  Illyria,  Macrianas  in  Asia  Minor,  Piso  in  Thessa- 
ly,  -^milianus  in  Egypt,  etc.  These  sovereigns — known  as 
the  "Thirty  Tyrants" — had  for  the  most  part  brief  and  in- 
glorious reigns;  and  their  kingdoms  were  generally  as  short- 
lived as  themselves.  In  two  quarters,  however,  a  tendency 
to  a  permanent  splitting-up  of  the  empire  was  exhibited. 
The  kingdom  of  Odenathus  passed  from  that  prince  to  his 
widow  Zenobia,  and  lasted  for  ten  years — from  a.d.  264  to 
213.  The  Gallic  monarchy  of  Posthumus  showed  still  gi-eat- 
er  vitality,  continuing  for  seventeen  years,  under  four  suc- 
cessive princes,  Posthumus,  Victorinus,  Marins,  and  Tetricus. 
Gallienns,  quite  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  terrible  dif- 
ficulties of  the  time,  aimed  at  little  more  than  maintaining 
his  authority  in  Italy.  Even  there,  however,  he  was  attack- 
ed by  Aureolus;  and  in  the  war  which  followed, his  own  sol 
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diera  slew  him  as  he  lay  before  Milan,  into  wliieli  Anreohis 
had  thrown  himself,  a.d.  268. 

The  chief  Buthority  Ibr  thistfoublous  period  is  Trebellius  Poli.io,  whose 
Lives  of  Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  the  "Thiity  TjraiitB  "  are  contained  in  the 
"AuguEtaB  History."  Aukblibs  Viciob,  Zosimus,  and  Zonabas  must 
also  he  coii3nlCe<l.  Eox  the  Gothic  wars  the  hest  anthori^  is  Joohahdbs, 
De  Getio'um  live  Gothoram  origine  et  rebus  gesUa.  Hambui^,  1611;  4lo. 
For  the  histoiy  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants,"  the  student  may  consult  with  ad- 
yanlage  Makso's  Dissertation  at  ihe  end  of  Ms  Leben  ConstaaHrts  des  Gross- 
en.     Breslaa,  1817  ;  8vo. 

17.  From  the  state  of  extreme  weatiiess  and  disoi-ganiza- 
tion  which  Rome  had  now  reached,  a  state  which  seemed  to 
ov  poi'tend  her  almost  immediate  dissolution,  she 
eryoftheEo-  was  raised  by  a  succession  of  able  emperors, 
man  mp  re.  ^j^^^^  although  their  reigns  were  unhappily  short, 
contrived  at  once  to  reunite  the  fragments  into  which  the 
empire  had  begun  to  split,  and  to  maintain  for  the  most 
part  the  integrity  of  the  frontiers  against  the  bavbariaus. 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Cai-us  —  iive  war- 
like princes — reigned  from  a.d,  268  to  283,  and  in  this  space 
of  fifteen  yearB,  the  progress  that  was  made  towards  a  recov- 
ery of  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rome  is  most  I'emarkable. 

M,  Aurelius  Claudius,  the  euceeasor  of  Gallienus, 
KelsnofCinu-      ,  .         n  «  _  i.  .      i 

dins,  i.ip.  MS-  who  reigned  from  a.d.  268  to  270,  gained  a  great 

victory  over  the  Alemanni  in  Northern  Italy  in 
A.D.  268,  and  another  over  the  Goths  at  Nissa  in  Mcesia, 
Eeion  of  Au  *■■"■  ^®^'  "^'^  successor,  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus, 
teiittD,A.i>.STO  routed  an  ai-my  of  Goths  in  Pannonia,  a.d.  270, 

and  effectually  checked  the  Alemanni  in  North 
Italy.  Bent  on  reuniting  the  fragments  of  the  empire,  he  un- 
dertook a  war  against  Zenobia,  a.d.  272,  and  brought  it  to  a. 
happy  conclusion  the  year  after.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  great  Western  kingdom  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  which  was  held  by  Tetricue,  and  succeeded  in  re-es- 
tablishing the  authority  of  Rome  over  those  regions,  a.d. 

274.  He  was  about  to  proceed  against  the  Persians,  a.d. 

275,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  private  secre- 
tary, Eros  (or  Mnestheus),  whose  misconduct  he  had  threat- 
ened to  punish. 

The  "Augustan  History"  contains  a  Life  of  Claudius  hy  Trkdellius 
PoM.io,  and  one  of  Aurelian  by  FtAvrns  Vopiscus. 
The  splendor  of  ils  ruins  and  the  romantic  story  of  its  queen,  Zenobia, 
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have  attatheil  a  special  iiitei-est  to  Palmyra  and  its  biier  life  as  an  iudepend- 
ent  kingdom.  OdenathoE,  the  founder,  first  distinguished  himself  by  raising 
an  army  against  Sapor,  when  that  prince  had  dafeated  Talerian,  and  inflicts 
ing  losses  upon  him  during  his  reU-eat.  He  was  acknowledged  as  a  sort  of 
coUeagne  to  Gallienus,  a.d.  264.  Murdered  by  his  nephew,  M^onius,  a.d. 
367,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Zenobia,  who  avenged  him  by  putting 
M^onioB  to  death,  and  ruled  firom  a.d.  367  to  373,  as  regent  for  her  son  Va- 
balathus.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  she  made  an  attempt  to  conquei'  Egypt, 
which  vioB  unsueeessful,  a.d,  269.  Am'elian  attacked  her,  j,i),  272,  defeated 
her  m  two  great  baHles,  near  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hems),  porsned  her  to 
Palmyra,  and  (a.d.  373)  forced  her  to  surrender.  The  dty  was  mil^y  treat- 
ed at  first,  but,  revolting  as  soon  as  AuitOian  had  retntned  to  Enrape,  was  de- 
stroyed.    Zenobia,  transfei'i-ad  to  Italy,  became  a  Roman  matron. 

On  the  architectm-al  glories  of  Palmyra  the  student  may  consult  the  follow- 
ing works : 

'WooD,'R.,  T^Bmns  of  PaimT/ra.  London,  1753  ;  folio,  Amagnificent 
woi*  for  the  time  at  which  it  was  published,     Hot  superseded  by  any  later 

AiiDisoN,  C.  G.,  Damascus  and  Palmyra.     London,  1838 ;  3  yds.  8to. 

18.  The  militaiy  glories  of  Aurelian's  reign  have  thrown 
into  some  obscurity  his  prudential  measares ;  yet  to  these 
He  abandons  ^0™^  probably  owed  as  much.  He  finally  relin- 
«flS*BSml™"  ^'^'i^d  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  the  outlying 

province  of  Dacia,  which  had  proved  from  the 
time  of  its  occupation  by  Trajan  nothing  bnt  an  incum- 
brance to  the  empire.  The  Roman  inhabitants  were  i-e- 
inoved  across  the  Danube  into  Mtesia,  a  part  of  which  was 
henceforth  known  as  "Dacia  Aureliani."  Aiirelian  also  for- 
tified the  capital  anew,  thus  securing  it  from  a  otyiip  de  main, 
which  the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  had  shown  to  be  a  real 
danger.  His  walls,  which  were  restored  by  Honorius,  con- 
tinue, with  some  small  exceptions,  to  be  those  of  the  modem 
.  city. 

On  the  walls  of  Aitrelian,  see  BEOtEB,  Z>e  jRomie  ueferis  muji's  oigae  portts. 
Lipsiie,  1843;   8vo;   auOl 'Bvm-B^s,  Beschrdb^ng  der  Stadt  Bom.     (Seep. 

19.  The  assassination  of  Aurelian  was  displeasing  to  the 
army  which  he  commanded;  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  al- 
KsignofTaei-  Ji^wing  any  of  their  officers  to  assume  the  purple, 
tn^A.D.ST5-    applied  to  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  new  emperor. 

ITie  Senate  hesitated ;  but,  after  an  interval  of 
six  months,  complied  with  the  request,  and  elected  M.  Clau- 
dius Tacitus,  one  of  their  body.  A  pleasing  dream  was  en- 
tertained for  a  few  weelis  of  i^estoring  something  like  the  old 
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Republic;  but  the  illusion  soou  vanished.  Tacituewas  called 
away  from  Rome  by  an  irruption  of  the  Alani  into  Asia  Mi- 
noi',  and  there  perished,  six  or  seven  months  after  his  acces- 
sion, either  from  weakness  or  through  military  violence. 

The  Life  of  Tacitns,  bj  Vopiscus,in  the  Sist.  Aitgast.  Saiptores,  is  the 
special  antboii^  for  tMs  reign. 

20.  On  learning  the  death  of  Tacitns,  Florian,  his  brother, 
aesamed  the  imperial  dignity  at  Rome,  while  'the  army  of 
KeignsofFio-  the  East  1-aised  to  the  pui-ple  their  general,  M. 
and'proiiuaf'  Anrellus  Probua.  A  bloody  contest  for  the  em- 
A.J).  170-283.  pipe  seemed  impending ;  but  it  was  prevented  by 
the  lakewai-mness  of  Florian's  soldiers  in  his  cause.  Sacri- 
ficing their  leader,  who  survived  bis  brother  little  more  than 
thi-ee  months,  they  passed  over  to  his  rival,  who  thus  became 
undisputed  empei'or.  Probus  was  a  warlike,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  careful  and  prudent  prince,  anxious  to  benefit 
his  subjects,  not  merely  by  military  expeditions,  but  by  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  delivered  Gaul  from  the  German  hordes 
which  infested  it,  and  cai-ried  tlie  Roman  arms  once  more  be- 
yond the  Rhine  to  the  banlcs  of  the  Neekar  and  the  Elba 
The  "Agri  Decumates"  became  again  a  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  rampart  of  Hadrian  wem  restored  and  strength- 
ened. On  the  Danube  Probus  chastised  the  Sarmatians,  and 
by  the  mere  terror  of  his  arms  induced  the  Goths  to  sue  for 
peace.  In  Asia  Minor  be  recovered  Isauria,  which  Lad  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  robbera.  In  Africa  he  pacified  Egypt. 
The  court  of  Persia  sought  his  alliance.  The  troubles  raised 
by  the  pretenders,  Satuminus  in  the  East,  and  Proculua  and 
Bonosus  in  the  West,  he  suppressed  without  any  difficulty. 
Among  his  plana  for  recmiting  the  strength  of  the  empire 
two  ai-e  specially  noticeable — (l)  the  settlement  in  moat  of 
the  frontier  provincee  of  large  bodies  of  captured  or  fugitive 
barbarians,  Pranks,  Vandals,  Baatarnse,  Gepid^,  etc.,  and  (3) 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  drain^e  of  marshy 
tracts  and  the  planting  of  saitable  localities  with  the  gi-ape. 
The  first  of  these  plana  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
success ;  the  second  unfortunately  provoked  an  outbreak 
which  cost  Probus  his  life.  He  had  ventured  to  employ  his 
soldiers  in  agricultural  labors,  which  were,  distasteful  to 
them,  and  perhaps  injurious  to  their  health.  On  this  ac- 
count they  mutinied,  seined  their  arms,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
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passion,  Btainud  ttieii'  Lands  witli  his  blood,     ProbuB  died, 
A.D.  282,  after  a  i-eign  of  six  years  and  six  months. 

The  "Angnstan  Hisloiy"  contains  Lives  of  noriaii,  Probiis,  SatnniinuB, 
Procnlus,  and  Bonosua,  all  written  by  Flavius  VOFlscrs,  who  flourished 
under  Biocletdan  and  Constantine. 

21,  After  murdering  ProbiiB,  tbe  soldiei-s  confeii-ed  the 
pni-ple  on  M.  Aurelius  Carus,  prefect  of  the  pratorians,  who 
Joint  reien  of  proclaimed  Ms  two  sons,  Carinua  and  Niimeria- 
rinn^^D-asi  ^'^^i  "  Csesars,"  and  associated  the  elder,  Cariiius, 
-*^  in  the  cares  of  empii'e.  Leaving  this  prince  to 
conduct  affaire  in  the  West,  Carus  proceeded  at  the  head  of 
a  large  ai'my  to  Illyricum,  whei-e  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  Sarmatians,  killing  16,000,  and  taking  20,000  prisoners; 
ai\er  which  he  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  carried  all  before 
bim,  ovemmning  Mesopotamia,  and  taking  Seleucia  ajid  Ctes- 
iphon.  The  complete  conquest  of  Persia  was  anticipated; 
but  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor — whom  different  authors 
report  to  have  been  murdered,  to  have  died  of  disease,  and 
to  have  been  killed  by  lightning — pnt  a  stop  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  saved  the  kingdora  of  the  SaBsanidse.  Carus  died, 
A,i>,  283,  after  he  had  reigned  a  little  more  than  a  year.  On 
his  death,  his  son  Nnmerian  was  acknowledged  as  empcTOr. 

22.  Tlie  year  following,  a.d.  284,  saw  the  death  of  Nnme- 
rian, who  was  murdered  at  Perinthus  by  hia  father-in-law, 
neiEnofNn-  *''^  prietorian  prefect,  Anins  Aper.  Carinus  still 
nietlan,  A.1).  ruled  in  the  West;  but  the  army  of  the  East,  dis- 
covering the  death  of  Numerian,  which  was  con- 
cealed, set  up  a  rival  emperor  in  the  person  of  Diocletian, 
who  slew  Aper  with  his  own  hand,  and,  marching  westward, 
defeated  Carinas,  who  was  then  assassinated  by  one  of  his 


The  ' '  Angnstan  Histoiy  "  eonelndes  at  this  point  with  lAves  of  Cams,  Ca- 
rinuB,  and  JSumeiian,  the  work  of  theic  contemporiuy,  Fl.  Vopiscoa. 

23.  Tlieperiodof  extreme  military  license  here  terminates. 
For  ninety-two  years,  fram  a.d.  193  to  284,  the  soldiers  had 
General  re-  cujoyed  almost  Continuously  the  privilege  of  ap- 
>'i«y"fHi8  pointing  whomsoever  they  pleased  to  the  office 
of  supreme  i-uler.  In  a  few  instances  they  had 
allowed  a  favorite  prince — a  Severus,  a  Valerian,  a  Claudius, 
a  Carus — to  nominate  an  associate  or  a  successor;  and  on 
one  occasion  they  had  put  the  nomination  unreservedly  into 
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the  liaiicls  of  the  Senate;  but  generally  they  had  asaei-ted 
and  maintained  their  right,  at  each  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
to  choose  and  proclaim  the  imperator.  They  had  likewise 
taken  upon  themselves  to  i-emove  by  assassination  even  the 
rulers  of  their  own  choice,  when  they  became  oppressive  or 
in  any  way  unpopular.  Ten  emperors  had  thus  perished  by 
military  violence  in  the  space  of  sixty-six  yeara  (a.d.  217  to 
283),  among  them  the  virtuous  Alexander,  the  mild  Goi-dia- 
nus,  the  excellent  Probus — and  thus  every  emperor  knew  that 
he  held  office  simply  during  the  good  pleaenre  of  the  troops, 
and  that  if  he  offended  them  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit. 
Such  a  system  was  tolerable  in  only  one  respect — it  tended 
naturally  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  able  generals.  But 
its  evils  far  more  than  counterbalanced  this  advantage.  Be- 
sides the  general  sense  of  insecurity  wliich  it  produced,  and 
the  "absence  of  any  thing  like  plan  or  steady  system  in  the 
administration,  consequent  upon  the  rapid  change  of  rulers, 
it  necessarily  led  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  aimy, 
which  involved  as  a  necessary  result  the  absolute  ruin  of 
the  empire.  The  army  was,  under  the  imperial  system,  the 
"  salt "  of  the  Roman  world ;  to  con-upt  it  was  to  sap  the 
very  life  of  the  State.  Yet  how  could  discipline  be  main- 
tained, when  every  general  was  bent  on  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  troops,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  what  had  come 
to  he  regarded  as  the  great  prize  of  his  profession,  and  ev- 
ery emperor  was  aware  that  to  institute  a  searching  reform 
would  be  to  sign  his  own  death-warrant  ?  It  was  fortunate 
for  Rome  that  she  had  powerful  enemies  upon  her  frontiers. 
But  for  the  pressure  thus  put  both  upon  the  men  and  the  of- 
ficera,  her  armies  would  have  degenerated  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  they  actually  did,  and  her  ruin  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated. 

THIRD  SECTION. 
From  the  Accession  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  284,  to  the  jinat  Dsvidon  of  the 

Empire,  a.d.  395. 
SocECES.  Besides  the  Epitomiats,  Eutropids,  Adrelius  Victor,  Ru- 
Fus,  2oNARAH,  and  Oeosios,  tlie  ^aosX  importaflt  authorilies  fov  this  period 
are,  (1)  ZosiMDS,  whose  Hiaioria  Nova  covers  the  space  between  the  acees- 
nion  of  Macrinus,  a.d.  217,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  Honorius,  a.d.  110 ; 
(2)  AsiMiANua  MAECELUNrs,  whose  eighteen  books  of  Histories  contain  a 
pmlix  account  of  tlieovenls  wliich  Imppeiied  between  a.d.  353  and  378:  and- 
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(3)  Lhe  obscui-e  autlioi-s  of  the  Panegyrics,  MjaERiiNns,  Eumenics,  Naza- 
Mws,  etc.,  who  must  be  conEnlted  for  tie  entii'e  period  lietween  Diocletian 
ana  TheodosiuB  (a.d.  384  to  395).  Of  inferior  iiuportanoe,  jet  still  of  eon- 
siderable  value,  are  the  Christian  ■writers,  Ecsebius  (Hiatoria  Eccledastiea ; 
ed.  Bdkton.  Oxoniis,  1656  ;  Svo,  and  Vita  Oonstantim  Magm;  ed.  TTkt- 
KiCHBN,  LipsiiB,  1830),  LACTAKTlts  {Opera.  Biponia,  1786  ;  3  toIb,  8to), 
John  of  Malala  (in  C.  MiiLLEa's  Fragm.  Hist.  Griec.,  vol.  iv.),  John  of 
Anhoch  (in  the  same  collection),  Socbates,  Sozomen,  Theodoebt,  Eva- 
OEics,  et^  The  Armenian  History  of  Mosbs  or  Chosek  is  oecaEionidly 
servioeable  (see  p.  341).  Another  impoctant  source  is  the  Codex  Tkeodosi- 
anus  (ed.  Sismonm.  Lipsice,  1736^15 ;  6  vols.  ftOio),  which  gives  the  laws 
passed  between  a.d.  818  and  438,  and  the  Codex  Jvstiniamis  (ed.  Krieqel. 
Lipsife,  1844;  8  vols.  8vo),  which  contains  numerous  laws  of  emperora  be- 
tween Hadrian  and  Conatanljne.  Coins,  medals,  and  iKscriptions  are  also 
valuable  for  the  period. 

Among  modei'n  works  treating  especially,  or  ioclusively,  of  the  period,  are 
the  following: 

Lb  BEAr,  Histoire  du  Bos-Empire  commensant  a  Constantin  le  Grand 
(continued  by  Ambilhon).     Paris,  1824 ;  20  vols.  Si-o. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (see  p.  554).  Chapters 
xiii.  to  sxviii.  treat  of  this  period. 

NiEEnHB,  Lectures  on  tlie  History  of  Rome  ;  edited  by  Hw  L.  Sebmitz. 
London,  1349 ;  3  vols.  3vo.     Lectures  cxxis.  to  cxxxviii. 

1.  Witb  the  araesaion  of  Diocletiaa  the  deelinmg  empii-e 
experienced  another  remarkable  revival,  a  revival,  more- 
Fresh  revival  over,  of  a  new  character,  involving  many  changes, 
Secondon^™'  and  constituting  a  fresh  phase  of  imperialism, 
phase^ofim-  'which  conti-asts  strongly  with  the  previous  one. 
petiaiiem.  Power  passed  away  from  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  tended  to  become  dynastic ;  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation, adopted  on  a  wide  scale,  gave  stability  to  the  gov- 
erament ;  the  helm  of  the  State  was  grasped  by  firm  hands, 
and  various  new  arrangements  were  made,  all  favorable  to 
absolutism.  Such  restraint  as  the  Senate  had  up  to  this 
time  exercised  on  the  despotic  authority  of  the  emperors — 
a  restraint  slightest  no  donbt  in  the  cases  where  it  was  most 
needed,  yet  atill  in  the  woi-st  case  not  wholly  nugatory — 
was  completely  removed  by  the  departure  of  the  Court  from 
Rome,  and  the  erection  of  other  cities — Nicomedia,  Milan, 
Constantinople— into  seats  of  government.  When  Rome 
was  no  longer  the  capital,  the  Roman  Senate  became  a  mere 
mimicipal  body,  directing  the  affairs  of  a  single  provincial 
town;  and  as  its  lost  privileges  were  not  transferred  to 
another  assembly,  the  Emperor  remained  the  sole  source  of. 
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law,  tlie  sole  fountain  of  honor,  the  one  and  only  principle 
of  authoi'ity.  Again,  the  influence  of  the  prsetorians,  who, 
in  their  fortified  camp,  at  once  guarding  and  commanding 
Rome,  had  conetituted  another  check  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  princes,  ceased  with  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  who  respectively  diminished  their  numbers  and 
suppi-essed  them.  The  Orientalization  of  the  Court,  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  monarch,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  oificers  and  ceremonies,  weakened,  if  it  did  not  even 
destroy,  such  little  control  as  public  opinion  had  hitherto 
exercised  over  the  caprices  of  the  monarch.  Above  all, 
the  multiplication  of  emperors  and  the  care  taken  to  secure 
the  throne  against  such  an  occurrence  as  a  vacancy,  took 
from  the  legionaries  the  power,  which  they  had  so  long  ex- 
ercised and  so  much  abused,  of  making  and  destroying  mon- 
archs  at  their  will,  and  placed  the  imperial  authority  almost 
beyond  the  risk  of  danger  fi-om  military  violence. 

2,  While  the  principle  of  authority  was  thus  gaining  in 
strength,  and  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  for  more 
BstniiiishmeDt  than  half  a  century  was  giving  place  to  the  fli-m, 
tyas^e^Mte  if  somewhat  over-despotic,  rule  of  princes  who 
inftKof  f^'*  themselves  secure  in  their  possession  of  the 
fbeaiiUfe.  throue,  another  quite  separate  and  most  impor- 
tant change  was  taking  place,  whereby  new  life  was  infused 
into  the  community.  Christianity,  hitherto  treated  as  inim- 
ical to  the  State,  contemned  and  ignored,  or  else  down-trod- 
den and  oppressed,  found  itself  at  length  taken  into  favor  by 
the  civil  power,  being  fii-st  tolerated  by  Galerius,  after  he 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  root  it  out,  and  then  established 
by  Constantine.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  nation 
had  passed  over  to  the  Christian  side,  the  State  can  not  but 
have  gained  considerably  by  a  change  which  enabled  it  to 
employ  freely  these  persons. 

3.  But  scarcely  any  political  change  is  without  its  draw- 
backs. The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  State  relig- 
AdvMitages  ion,  while  it  alienated  those  who  still  adhered  to 
iieJment'^  '  hoathenism,  tended  to  corrupt  Christianity  itself, 
™r tSnii? re^-  which  persecution  had  kept  pure, .turned  the  at- 
Buits.  tention  of  the  rulers  from  the  defense  and  safety 
of  the  empire  to  minute  questions  of  heterodoxy  and  ortho- 
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doxy,  and  engaged  the  civil  power  in  new  struggles  with  its 
own  subjects,  whom  it  was  called  upon  to  coerce  as  heretics 
or  schismatics.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a 
state,  all  whose  antecedents  were  bound  up  with  heathenism, 
was  like  the  putting  of  a  "new  patch  on  an  old  garment," 
which  could  not  bear  the  alteration.  All  the  old  associations, 
all  the  old  motives  to  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism,  all  the  old 
watch-words  and  rallying  cries  were  disci-edited ;  and  new 
ones,  in  harmony  with  the  new  religion,  conid  not  at  once  be 
extemporized.  A  change  of  religion,  even  though  from  false 
to  true,  can  not  but  shake  a  nation  to  its  very  core ;  and  the 
Roman  body-politic  was  too  old  and  too  infirm  not  to  suffer 
severely  from  such  a  disturbance.  The  change  came  too 
late  thoroughly  to  revive  and  renovate ;  it  may  therefore,  not 
improbably,  have  weakened  and  helped  towards  dissolution. 

4.  Nor  were  ihe  other  political  changes  of  the  period 
wholly  and  altogether  beneficial.  The  partition  of  the  sn- 
Eriisatteud-  prcme  power  among  numerous  co-ordinate  em- 
cuaugea'rfUia  perors  was  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel  and  misun- 
iiciioa.  deretanding,  and  gave  rise  to  frequent  civil  wars. 
The  local  principle  on  which  the  partition  was  made  in- 
creased the  tendency  towards  a  disniption  of  the  empire 
into  fr^ments,  which  had  already  manifested  itself  (see  p. 
566).  The  degradation  of  Rome  and  the  exaltation  of  rival 
capitals  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  was  likewise  a 
breaking  with  the  past  which  could  not  but  be  trying  and 
hazardous.  The  completer  despotism  gave,  no  doubt,  new 
vigor  to  the  administration ;  but  it  was  irksome  and  revoltr 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  many,  more  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  the  West ;  it  alienated  their  affections,  and  prepared  them 
to  submit  readily  to  a  change  of  governoi-s. 

5.  But,  if  the  remedies  devised  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Diocletianic. period  were  insufficient  to  restore  the  Empire 
Bnionce  otfld-  to  its  pristine  Strength  and  vigoi',  at  any  rate 
vor^uie"  ^"'  ^-^^y  f'f'te'i  ^s  stimulants,  and  revived  the  mori- 
cJiauges.  bund  State  very  wonderfully  tor  a  space  of  time 
not  inconsiderable.  From  the  accession  of  Diocletian  to  the 
^eath  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (a.o.  284  to  395),  is  a  period 
exceeding  a  century.  During  the  whole  of  it,  Rome  main- 
tained her  frontiers  and  her  unity,  rolled  back  each  wave  of 
invasion  as  it  broke  upon  her,  and  showed  herself  superior  to 
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all  the  sniTonnding  peoples.  For  the  gleam  of  glory  which 
tbua  gilds  her  closing  day,  must  we  not  regard  her  as  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  the  reforms  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  ? 

6.  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  aoldiera,  in 
September,  a.d.  284.  He  defeated  Carious,  and  entered  on 
Reign  of  Dio-  'lis  full  sovereignty,  in  the  following  year.  His 
cieiian  and  first  public  measui-c  (a.d.  286)  was  to  associate  in 
A.DfKtS'5.  the  Empire,  under  the  title  of  "Augustus,"  his 
con^M^UuB^  comrade  in  arms,  Maximian,  a  man  who  had  risen 
"CicsBrs."  ^.Qjjj  ^jjg  ranks,  and  who  had  few  merits  besides 
that  of  being  a  good  general.  A  few  yeai-s  later  (a,d.  292), 
he  completed  his  scheme  of  government  by  the  further  crea- 
tion of  two  "Cfesars,"  who  were  to  stand  to  the  two  "Au- 
gust! "  as  sons  and  succeseora.  Galerius  and  Constantiua,  se- 
lected respectively  for  this  important  office  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  were  both  of  them  active  and  able  generals, 
younger  than  their  patrons,  and  well  snited  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion which  was  assigned  to  them.  They  readily  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  two  emperors,  and,  aflier  repudiating  their 
own  wives,  married  r^pectively  the  danghter  and  the  step- 
daughter of  their  patrons.  The  Imperial  College  being  thus 
complete,  Diocletian  proceeded  to  a  division  of  the  empire 
analogous  to  that  which  had  formerly  taken  place  under  the 
triumvirs  (see  p.  496),  Reserving  to  the  elder  "August!" 
the  more  settled  provinces,  he  assigned  to  the  "Csesars" 
those  which  required  the  care  of  younger  and  more  active 
men.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  with  the  defense  of  the  Rhine 
against  the  Germans,  were  intrusted  to  Constantius;  the 
Danubian  provinces,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mtesia,  to  Ga- 
lerius ;  Italy  and  Africa  to  Maximian ;  while  Diocletian  him- 
self retained  Thrace,  Macedon,  Egypt,  and  the  East.  It  was 
understood,  however,  that  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  to 
be  preserved;  the  "Csesars"  were  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
"August!;"  and  the  younger  "Augustus"  was  to  respect  the 
supei-ior  dignity  of  the  elder.  The  four  princes  were  to  form 
an  imperial  "  Board  "  or  "  College,"  and  were  to  govern  the 
whole  State  by  their  united  wisdom. 

Oa  the  relative  position  of  the  "  August!"  and  tlie  "  Ciesara,"  the  reader 
may  consult  a  Dissertation  by  Manso  at  the  end  of  liis  Leben  Constantias 
des  Grossen  (see  p.  567). 
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1.  The  complex  governinectal  system  thus  established  hy 
Diocletian  worked  thoroaghly  well  -while  he  himself  retained 
Snecesa  of  tie  the  saperintendence  of  the  machine  which  he  had 
H™™™™!,^^  invented.  No  quarrels  arose;  the  "Ctesars"  i-c- 
p^ri^d'pESt  strained  themselves  within  the  limits  set  them ; 
peroiie.  and  MaximiaE  was  always  ready  to  submit  his 

judgment  to  that  of  his  benefactor.  Many  dangei-s  from 
without,  and  some  from  within,  threatened  the  State ;  but 
they  were  met  with  energy  and  combated  with  success  by 
the  imperial  mlers.  In  Britain,  for  a  while  (a.d.  287  to  293), 
a  rebel  chief,  Carausius,  a  Gei-man  probably,  defied  the  Ro- 
man arms,  and  maintained  an  independent  sovereignty;  but 
the  authority  of  Rome  was  re-established  in  this  quarter 
(a.d.  29fl)  by  the  victories  of  Constantius.  Maximian  put 
down  the  troubles  which,  as  early  as  a.d.  287,  had  broken 
ont  ia  Ganl;  while  at  a  later  date  {a.d.  297),  Constantius 
delivered  the  same  province  from  a  furious  invasion  of  the 
Alemanni,  Galerius,  after  maintaining  for  many  years  the 
honor  of  the  Roman  arms  upon  the  Danube,  engaged  the 
Persians  in  the  far  East,  and  although  at  first  signally  de- 
feated (a.d.  297),  made  np  for  his  defeat  by  a  great  victory 
in  the  year  following,  which  led  to  a  peace  very  advanta- 
geous to  the  Romans.  Knally,  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
subdued  revolt  in  Africa,  chastised  the  Moors  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  put  to  death  the  pretenders  who  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  those  regions. 

Details  or  the  British  and  Persian  WiEiS.  (1)  British  Wab.  Ee- 
volt  of  Carausias,  a.d.  S87-  He  is  attacked  by  Masimitui  and  repnlaes  him, 
A.D.  289.  Peace  made ;  Camusius  aUowed  the  title  of  AugoEtns,  a.d.  290. 
Deatli  of  CarauMaa,  wlio  is  murdered  by  bis  flvst  miniatar,  Allectus,  a.b.  293. 
Allectus  becomes  kirg.  Landing  of  ConEtentins  in  Britain,  a.».  39e.  De- 
feat and  death  of  Allectas,  and  recovery  of  the  island.  (2)  Peesjam  Wae. 
War  provoked  by  the  Romans,  who  seize  Armenia  and  make  it  over  to  theii' 
yassal,  Titidates,  a.d.  286.  Armenia  recorered  by  the  Petsians,  a.d.  396. 
Galerivis  enters  Mesopotamia,  a.».  297,  and,  after  one  or  two  indecisive  en- 
gagements, is  met  and  defeated  by  the  Perdans  near  Carrhte  (Hanan). 
Having  collected  a  new  army,  he  advances  throngh  Armenia  upon  Assyria, 
and  defeats  the  Persian  king,  Narses,  in  the  mountains,  a.d.  398.  Peace  is 
made  (he  same  year,  by  the  cesdon  to  tJie  Romans  of  several  small  piwinces 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the  enlai^ement  of  the  dominions  of  Tiridates. 


_  8.  But  whilo  success  attended  the  arms  of  Diocletian  and 
hie  colleagues  against  whatever  enemy  they  were  turned. 
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Defects  tu  the  wbether  foi'eigu  or  domestic,  the  results  achieved 
TnlntBwatio'n  ^7  ^^^  internal  administration  of  the  empire  wei'e 
or  to™Ch^-  '^^^  satisfactory.  After  long  consideration,  Dio- 
tians.  cletiaii  determined,  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  302, 

to  compel  uniformity  of  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  issued 
an  edict  against  the  Christians  (a.d.  303),  which  led  to  ter- 
rible excesses.  Throughout  the  entire  empire,  except  in  the 
extreme  West,  where  Constantius  protected  those  of  the 
"  new  religion,"  one  half  of  the  community  found  itself  pro- 
scribed ;  the  most  relentless  persecution  followed ;  thou- 
sands wei'e  put  to  death  in  almost  eveiy  province;  the 
churches  were  demolished,  endowments  confiscated,  the  aa- 
ci-ed  books  burnt,  meetings  for  woi-ship  prohibited,  tiie  cler- 
gy declared  enemies  of  the  State.  A  war  of  extermination 
commenced,  to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  end ;  for,  as 
usual,  the  "blood  cf  the  martyi-a"  proved  the  "seed  of  the 
Church,"  and  the  ranks  of  the  Christians  were  replenished 
as  fast  as  they  were  thinned,  A  state  of  things  worse  than 
civil  war  prevailed,  authority  being  engaged  in  a  conflict  in 
which  it  could  not  succeed,  and  being  thus  brought  into  dis- 
repute, while  the  most  crnel  suffei-ings  were  day  by  day  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  who  were  least  deserving  of  them. 

9.  Nor  was  suffering  at  this  period  confined  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  establishment  of  four  Courts  instead  of  one,  and 
General  snf-  the  multiplication  of  officials  and  of  aimies,  Vastly 
opprea?™  augmented  the  expenditure ;  and  a  heavy  increase 
taaatton.  of  taxation  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The 
provinces  groaned  under  the  bnrden  of  oppressive  imposts; 
which  were  wruDg  from  the  reluctant  tax-payer  by  violence 
and  even  by  torture.  Indnstiy  sank  beneath  a  system 
which  left  it  without  reward ;  production  diminished ;  and 
the  price  of  all  commodities  rose.  To  meet  this  evil,  a  futile 
attempt  was  made  to  fix  by  law  a  maximum  of  prices  for 
all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  commodities,  of  life,  for 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  salt,  honey,  butcbers'-meat,  vegetables, 
clothe8,'fish,fi.Tiit,  laborers' wages,  schoolmasters'  and  advo- 
cates' fees,  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  timber,  and  beer.  Such 
an  interference  with  the  natural  couree  of  trade  could  only 
aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  allay. 

Tliecelebraled"E(iict  of  Diocletian,"  discovered  by  Col.  Leake  at  Eski- 
HiSEar  in  Asia  Minor,  appears  to  have  been  isEued  in  a.d,  301.     It  runs  in 
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the  name  of  the  four  emperors,  and  fixes  tha  piice  of  all  the  articles  above 
named,  and  of  many  others,  in  denaiii.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  Edict 
has  been  published  by  Mommseh,  undev  the  title,  Das  Edkt  Diodetians  de 
pretits  rerum  venalium.     Leipzig,  135]  ;  3vo. 

10,  The  severe  illness  which  afflicted  Diocletian  iu  a.d. 
304,  was  probably  the  chief  cause  detenniniDg  him  on  the 
Diocietiftu  "lost  celebrated  act  of  his  life— his  abdication. 
^'IKwi"  H'^  health  made  i-eat  necessaiy  for  him;  and  he 
rna'aMM'"'^  may  natnrally  have  desired  to  preside  over  the 
inin  are  made  steps  which  required  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ee- 

'^™'^  cure  the  continnance  of  his  systenx  after  he  him- 
self should  have  quitted  life.  Accordingly,  he  formally  ab- 
dicated his  power  in  a.d.  305,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one 
yefti-8,  and  compelled  Maslmian  to  do  the  same.  The  two 
"  Cfesars,"  Galerins  and  Constantius,  became  hereupon  "Au- 
guBti,"  and  should,  accordmg  to  the  original  design  of  Dio- 
cletian, have  respectively  succeeded  to  the  provinces  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  and  have  each  appointed  a  "  Cffisar  " 
to  rale  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  But  the  partiality  of  Di- 
ocletian for  his  own  "  Cfesar"  and  son-in-law,  Galeriue,  or  his 
conviction  that  the  empire  required  a  chief  \-\x\e-x  to  prevent 
it  from  breaking  np,  produced  a  modification  of  the  original 
plan.  Galerins,  with  Diocletian's  sanction,  appointed  both  the 
new  "  Cffisars,"  and  assigned  them  their  governments,  giving 
to  his  nephew  Maximin,  Syria  and  Egypt ;  to  his  friend  Se- 
veruH,  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantins  simply  retained  what  he 
already  had,  Galerins  reserved  for  his  own  share  the  entire 
tract  between  Gaul  and  Syi-ia,  and  was  thus  master,  in  his 
own  person  or  by  his  deputies,  of  three-fourths  of  the  empire. 

11.  The  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  followed  shortly 
by  the  death  of  Constantins,  who  expired  at  York,  July  24, 
consiantiue  ^•^-  ^^^-  '-^'^  ''^^  decease,  the  legions  immediate- 
sewruB'ia^''*'  ^^  proclaimed  his  son,  Constantine,  bis  succeaBor: 
made  "An-  This  was  an  infringement  of  the  new  order  of 
^™''^'  things;  but  Galerins  felt  himself  obliged  to  con- 
done it,  to  recognize  a  legitimate  "  Csesar  "  in  the  new  prince, 
while  he  raised  Severua  to  the  rank  of  "Augustus."  The  har- 
mony of  the  empire  was  thus  still  preserved,  in  spite  of  the 
irregularity  which  had  threatened  to  disturb  it,  and  the  lio- 
man  world  continued  to  be  still  amicably  governed  by  four 
princes,  two  of  whom  were  "Augusti"  and  two  "Caesars." 
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12.  But  it  was  not  long  before  tlie  tranquillity  was  inter- 
mpted.    Maxcntius,  son  of  Maximian,  took  advantage  of  the 

diecontent  prevalent  in  Home  and  Italv  owing  to 
MaienUns;  the  loss  01  pHVilege  and  dignity,  to  raise  tne 
Hse^et'o're,  standard  of  revolt,  assume  the  imperial  oroa- 
i.D.  80f-3cr9.  jQguta^  j,na  Ijoldly  proclaim  himself  emperor.  His 
father,  Maximian,  joined  him,  and  resumed  the  rank  of  "Au- 
■rustus."  In  vain  Severus  hurried  to  Rome,  and  endeavored 
to  cmsh  the  insurrection.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  fell 
into  his  enemy's  hands,  and  was  compelled  to  end  hia  life  by 
suicide,  a.d.  SOT.  In  vain  Galeiius,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  central  and  eastern  provinces,  sought  to  impose 
hie  will  on  the  rebellious  Romans  and  Italians ;  after  a  short 
campaign  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  without  effectiiig  any 
thing.  Maximian  and  Maxentius,  who  Lad  allied  themselves 
with  Constantine,  held  their  gronnd  successfully  against  the 
efforts  of  theii'  antagonists;  and  for  a  brief  space  the  empire 
was  administered  peacefully  by  six  emperors,  Constantine, 
Maximian,  and  Maxentius  in  the  West;  in  the  East,  Galeri- 
HS,  Maximin,  and  Licinius,  who  bad  received  the  imperial 
dignity  from  Galerius  after  the  death  of  Sevenis. 

13.  The  inherent  evil  of  the  new  system  of  government 
now  began  to  show  itself.  First,  Maximian  and  Maxentius 
Worebetween  quarrelled,  and  the  former  was  forced  to  take  ref- 
ranu^on^the  "g^  with  CoDstantine.  Then  Constantine  him- 
couBtaXne'  ^^^  ^^^  ***  defend  his  position  against  the  in- 
A.n.324.  '  trigues  of  his  father-in-law,  and  having  defeated 
him,  put  him  to  death,  a.d.  310.  In  the  next  year  Galerins 
perished  by  the  miserable  death  which  has  often  befallen 
persecutors ;  and  the  ralers  of  the  Roman  world  were  thus 
reduced  to  four,  Constantine  in  the  West,  Maxentius  in  Italy 
and  Africa,  Lieinine  in  Illyricura  and  Thi'ace,  Maximin  in 
Egypt  and  Asia.  Bnt  no  friendly  feeling  now  united  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  College.  War  breke  oat  between 
Constantine  and  Maxentius  in  a.d.  312,  and  between  Licinins 
and  Maximin  in  the  year  following.  In  each  case  the  strug- 
gle was  soon  decided.  Constantine  vanquished  his  adversa- 
ry in  two  battles — one  near  Verona,  the  other  at  the  Colline 
gate — and  became  master  of  Rome  and  Italy,  Maxentius 
perished  in  the  Tiber.  Maximin  was  defeated  by  Licinins  in 
a  single  great  fight,  near  Heraeleia ;  but  the  victory  was  de- 
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cisive,  being  followed  shortly  by  the  defeated  empei-or'e  sui- 
cide. It  i-emainedthat  the  two  victors,  lords  respectively 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  should  measure  their  strength 
against  each  other.  This  they  did  in  a.d.  314;  and  after  a 
long  and  bloody  struggle^  inteiTUpted  by  an  intei-val  of 
peace  (a.d.  315  to  322),  victory  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Western  legions,  and  Constantine,  who  is  not  without  reason 
given  the  epithet  of  "  the  Great,"  became  sole  master  of  the 
reunited  Roman  Empire.  The  defeated  Licinius  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  put  to  death,  a.d.  324. 

Details  op  the  Wah  between  Cokstamtine  and  LiciKiua,  a,d.  SI* 
to  834.  Wai'  provoked  by  tUe  mtriguea  of  Lidnius.  First  battle  at  Cibalis 
on  the  Save.  Lidnins,  defeated  with  great  loss,  escapes  with  difficulty,  a.d, 
314.  Second  battle  at  Mardia,  in  Thrace.  Conslanline  again  anccessfnl. 
Peace  made.  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  Mcesia  (or  Dacia),  Macedonia,  ard 
Greece  ceded  to  Constantine,  Peace  broken  by  the  ambition  of  Constan- 
tine, who  is  bent  on  obtaining  Ihe  whole  empu^,  a.d.  323.  Lidnius,  defeat- 
ed near  Hadrianople,  throws  liimself  into  Byzantium.  Siege  of  Byzantium 
and  flight  of  Lioiniaa  U>  Asia,  Last  battle  a.t  Cbiysopolia  in  Bitliynia.  Li- 
duina,  once  more  defeated,  suinnils,  and  is  put  to  death,  a.b,  SS4. 

14.  The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  is  the  turning- 
point  of  this  period  of  the  history.  He  completed  the  revo- 
BeignofCou-  lution  which  Diocletian  had  begun.  By  his  en- 
ao^^.^'He'  *'-''®  abolition  of  the  pifetorians,  and  converaion 
SsiimofiM^  of  their  pi-efects  into  purely  civil  officers,  he  se- 
clatJsn.  cured  the  State  as  far  as  was  possible  from  the 

tyranny  of  the  sword.  By  the  erection  of  his  new  capital, 
and  the  formal  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  he  pnt  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  deg- 
radation of  the  old  metropolis,  destroyed  forever  the  power 
of  the  Senate,  and  freed  the  emperors  from  all  those  galling 
restrictions  which  old  constitntional  forms  and  usages  im- 
posed upon  them.  By  his  oi^anization  of  the  Court  on  a 
thoroughly  Eastern  model,  he  stamped  finally  on  the  later 
empire  the  character  of  Orientaliam  which  attaches  to  it. 
Finally,  by  his  new  division  of  the  empire  into  Prefectures, 
and  his  assignment  of  difierent  portions  of  his  dominions  to 
his  sons  and  nephews,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  titles  of 
"Csesar,"  or  "King,"  he  maintained  in  a  modified  form  the 
principles  of  a  federated  as  distinct  from  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment, and  of  joint  as  distinct  from  sole  rule,  which  was 
the  most  original,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  doubtful, 
of  Diocletian's  conceptions. 
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An  excellent  account  of  tlie  new  organination  of  the  empire  under  Con- 
KtHjitine  has  been  written  hy  Mahqdaedt,  and  will  be  fonnd  in  Becker's 
Handbach  der  Bomisehen  AlterthSmer,  yol.  iii.,  pact  i.  (Leipzig,  _I8i&-64  ;  6 
vob.  Bvo),     The  chief  points  of  the  ovganiaation  were  the  foflowing : 

The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  prefectures  (pnsfeetvrte),  each 
tinder  ite  prfelorian  prefect  (^nfettm  prtetorio).     ITiese  were,  L  The  Pn&- 
FBcrcEE  or  THE  Gajh-s  (prafeetwa  Gallianm),  comprising 
meulo""ho^'  three  dioceses,  each  under  n  vicar  {mcarias),  those,  namely, 
pmvinces,        ^(  fj^  Spain,  (2)  Gaul,  or  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  (3)  Brit- 
flin ;  which  )vere  further  gnbdivided  into  government,  under  consnlars  (eon- 
euiares)  or  presidents  (yrostrfes),  seven  in  Spain,  seventeen  in  Gaol,  and  five 
in  Britain— Total,  29.     ir.  Thb  Pkbfbctubb  of  Italy,  compriang  Kke- 
wise  three  dioceses,  those  of  (1)  the  dty  of  Rome,  (2)  Italy,  and  (3)  Africa, 
and  subdivided  into  thu^y  governments,  under  consulai's,  presidents,  correct- 
ors (eoireetores)  or  dukra  (duces),  five  in  Africa,  ten  in  the 
dty  of  Rome,  which  corresponded  to  Sonthera  and  Central  Ii 
teen  in  the  Italian  diocese,  which  comprised  North  Italy,  EhR 
Koricnm,  and  Dalmatia— Total,  80.      Ul.  The  Pbbfbctdii 
COM,  divided  into"two  dweeses,  (1)  Dada,  and  (2)  Macedon 
comprising  five,  and  the  latter  six  governments ;  to  which  ir 
added  Achfea,  which  had  its  own  pi'oconsu!.     Total  number  o 
19.     IV.  The  PEEFJicruEE  of  tub  East  {prmfectwa   0,-„,,a^j,  ,.....j. 
contained  five  dioceses,  those  of  (1)  tlie  East  iOrientW),  (2)  Egypt,  (3)  Asia, 
(i)  Pontns,  and  (6)  Thivice;   forming  altogether  forty-six  governments,  un- 
der  cousulars,  presidents,  correotora,  dukes,  and  counts  (comiles),  fifteen  of 
which  were  in  "  the  East,"  or  Syria  and  Meaopotaniia,  six  in  the  diocese  of 
Egypt,  e^t  in  that  of  "Asia"  (Asia  Minor),  eleven  in  Pontns,  and  six  in 
Thrace ;  while  two  others  were  extra-diocesan,  those  of  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Greek  isknds.    Total,  in  this  pi-efecliire,  48.      Grand  total  of  govern- 
ments in  the  four  prefectures,  1 19. 

The  organization  of  the  Court  was  as  follows :  At  its  head  were  seven  chief 
officers— (1)  the  grand  chamberltun  (prceposilw:  saneti  eMcull) ;  under 
whom  was,  first,  his  deputy  (viaa-iua),  and  secondly,  the  counts 
oEcotm'  °f  the  palace  and  the  bedchamber  (condtes  palatii  and  cubicu- 
nndltaoffl-  larii),  who  had  the  snperintendence  respectively  of  the  royal 
™"'-  tahle  and  wardrobe,  and  were  maiBhalled  in  four  diviuons.     (2) 

The  cliancellor,  or  "mastei-  of  the  offices"  (maglster  offtdorma),  who  was 
at  once  a  judge  and  a  minister,  it  being  his  dnty  to  determine  all  causes  m 
which  persons  connected  with  the  Court  were  concerned,  to  receive  and  an- 
swer memorials,  to  direct  the  ports  and  arsenals,  and  to  recdve  the  envoys 
of  formgn  powers.  The  business  of  this  unportant  functionary  was  tmnsaet- 
ed  in  four  distinct  ofBces  (scrima),  and  employed  148  clerks.  (3)  The  quiKs- 
tor,  an  officer  who  has  no  covrespondent  in  modem  times.  He  was  the  or- 
gan of  the  Emperor  in  legislation,  composed  and  nsnnlly  suggested  his  edicts, 
and  resolved  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges.  (4)  The  tceasurei--genei-al,  ov 
"  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  "  {comes  saa-arvm  largitiomim),  who  saper- 
intended  the  coflectlon  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  a  business  conduct- 
ed  in  eleven  different  offices,  and  employing  several  hondreds  of  people,  (fi) 
The  maslei-  of  the  privy  purse  (comes  rei  pHncipis),  who  managed  the  Em- 
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peror*B  private  eslaw.  (6)  and  (7)  The  two  commanders  of  the  househoM 
troops  (coimtes  domesiicorsm),  the  heads  respecdrely  of  the  tivo  bands  of  cav- 
flJiy  and  intkntry,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  prietorians,  and 
watched  ovei-  the  safety  of  the  Emperov.  This  service  was  now  intrusted 
almost  exclu^vely  to  Ai'menians ! 

_  Theohief  anthoiity  for  thtse  details  is  the  JVoHtia  digsitatiaa  tilnusgm 
iaqierii,  of  which  a  good  edition  ha,'!  been  published  by  Bockinff.  (Bonnie 
1889-58;  2vols.  8vo.)  ' 

15.  But  the  refoi-ras  of  Constaiitine  wei^e  not  limited  by 
the  lange  of  his  predecessor's  conceptions.  He  established, 
Puttheri-c-  °°*  merely  at  the  Court,  but  throughout  the  em- 
Slne-*^n^  pii'e,  a  graduated  nobility,  the  ai-clietype  of  the 
guonofkuo-  modem  systems,  mainly  but  not  wholly  olBcial, 
'■  composed  of  three  ranks;  (1)  the  "illusti-ious" 

{Ukistres) ;  (2)  the  "  respectable  "  {spectabiles) ;  and  (3)  the 
"  right  honorable  "  {clarissimi).  To  the  "  illustrious  "  class 
belonged  (a)  the  consuls  during  their  term  of  office ;  {*)  the 
patricians,  life  peei-s,  who  received  the  title  of  "patricius" 
at  the  will  of  the  Emperor;  (o)  the  pifetorian  prefects,  six  in 
number,  four  provincial  and  two  metropolitan— the  prefects 
respectively  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  {d}  the  masters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry;  and  (e)  the  seven  chief 
officei-s  of  the  Court,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 
Under  the  head  of  "  respectable  "  were  iaclnded  {a)  the  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ach^a;  (5)  the  heads  of  the  thir- 
teen  dioceses,  whatever  their  special  title,  whether  vicar, 
count,  or  angustal  prefect ;  and  (c)  the  second  i-ank  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  thirty-iive  in  number,  of  whom  ten  were 
"  counts"  and  the  remainder  "  dukes."  The  subordinate  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  consulars,  presidents,  and  correctors,  to- 
gethei-  with  the  other  members  of  the  Roman  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan  Senates,  constituted  the  class  of  "right  honorar 
Hporgiuiia-  '^'^^  "  *^''  "  clarissiml."  Constantine  likewise  reor- 
acmy""''^  g^^i^ed  the  Roman  army.  He  multiplied  the 
number  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  legions, 
which  were  raised  fi-om  thirty  or  thirty-one  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  while  the  strength  of  each  sank  from  6000  to  1000 
or  1500,  He  divided  the  soldiei-s  into  the  two  classes  of  "  pal- 
atines" and  "borderers,"  the  former  quartered  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  empire,  the  latter  stationed  upon  the  frontiers. 
The  whole  army  he  placed  under  two  (later,  under  four) 
commanders,  called   respectively,  "master  of  the   horse" 
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{magistef  equitum)  aud  "  master  of  the  foot "  {magider  pe- 
ditum),  bnt  each  pi-aetically  commanding  mixed  armies  in 
the  field.  Next  in  rank  to  them  were  the  various  "  counts  " 
and  "  dukes,"  who  acted  as  lieutenant  or  divisional  generals, 
and  wei-e  stationed  in  the  more  exposed  provinces. 

16.  It  is  not  certain  that  Conetantioe  made  any  change  m 
the  nature  ov  amount  of  the  taxes  which  the  impeiial  gov- 
ernment exacted  from  its  subjects.  But  the  fact 
meDtTihe  that  the  "era  of  indictions"  dates  from  a  yeai- 
'•maictious."  ^^jjtji^  ijig  i.gign  (ggpt.  i,  a.d.  312)  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  practice  of  mating  a  new  survey  of  the  em- 
pire for  financial  purposes  every  fifteen  years  was  com- 
menced by  him.  The  land-tax  (oapUatio  or  indictio),  with 
its  supplement,  the  poll-tax  (capitatio  humana  or  pleMa), 
tho  tax  ou  trades  {aunm  htstrak),  the  indii-ect  taxes,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  the  forced  contributions  {aurum  corcmarium) 
were,  all  of  them,  imposts  of  old  standing  at  this  time ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  Constantine  added  any  others.  He 
was  probably  rigid  in  his  exaction  of  taxes,  and  may  have 
been  the  first  to  i-equire  that  all  payments  to  the  treasuiy 
should  be  made  in  gold;  but  the  charge  of  oppressing  his 
subjects  by  the  imposition  of  new  and  unheard-of  burdens, 
which  rests  upon  the  sole  testimony  of  the  prejudiced  Zoei- 
mus,  is  certainly  "  not  proven." 

The  "era  of  indictions"  did  not  come  into  use  till  tho  twdftii  ceiiturj-, 
and  thus  belongs  to  modern,  rathei'  than  to  ancient,  history.  But  the  finan- 
cial employment  of  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years  probahly  dates  from  the  seventh 
year  of  Constiintine. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  later  Roman  taxation  the  student  should  con- 
snlt  the  great  work  of  Savioht,  GescMchle  des  ESmi^hen  Rechts  im  Mittel- 
alter.     Heidelberg,  1834-1861 ;  7  vols.  8vo.     Second  edition. 


17.  But  the  great  change,  the  crowning  reform,  introduced 
and  carried  through  by  Constantine  was  his  i-eformation  of 
ciionee  of  tba  religion.  Here  he  did  not  so  much  go  beyond  as 
HewhSi'lm""  directly  contradict  the  ideal  of  Diocletian.  Dio- 
aiacQTded.^  A  cletian,  and  after  him  Galerins,  had  endeavored 
ance'^^e"  to  destroy  Christianity,  root  and  branch,  by  the 
Sa^i^.  '  fire  of  persecution.  But  they  had  failed;  and 
Galerins  had  acknowledged  the  failure  by  an  edict  issued 
from  his  death-bed,  which  permitted  to  the  Christians  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  invited  them  to  aid  the 
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suffei-iDg  emperor  by  their  prayers.  Galerius,  however,  and 
the  emperors  of  bis  appointment,  though  they  tolerated 
Christianity,  had  remained  heathens,  and  had  continued  to 
maintain  heathenism  as  the  State  religion.  It  remained  for 
Constantine  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  in  a  certain  sense  to 
establish,  the  new  religion ;  to  recognize  its  bishops  and 
clergy  as  privileged  peraons,  to  contribute  largely  towards 
its  endowment,  to  allow  the  meetings  and  give  effect  to  the 
decrees  of  its  councils,  to  conform  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
State  to  its  precepts  and  its  practices.  Hence  the  laws 
Conaequent  against  infanticide,  against  adultery,  against  ped- 
jll?£pral'"^''  erasty,  against  rape  and  seduction  p^sed  at  this 
dance.  period;  hence  the  edict  for  the  general  bbsei-v- 

ance  of  Sunday,  and  the  new  and  strong  restrictions  upon 
the  facility  of  divorce.  Constantine  did  not  indeed,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  proscribe  heathenism ;  he  did  not 
shut  up  the  temples,  neither  'did  he  forbid  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifice. But  he  completely  dissociated  the  State  fi-om  hea- 
thenism, and  to  a  certain  extent  allied  it  with  Christianity; 
he  stopped  all  magisterial  offei-ing  of  sacrifice;  he  shut  up 
the  temples  where  the  ritunl  was  immoral.  Though  not  a 
baptked  Christian  till  shortly  before  his  death,  lie  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  encouragement  on  the  Ohiistian  side ; 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  professing  Cliris- 
tians,  which  now  set  in,  must  be  regarded  as  in  great  part 
the  effect  of  his  patronage. 

18.  The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, according  as  his  patronage  of  Chi-istianity  has  been 
Chatocterof  I'l^ed  Or  disliked.  Tlie  most  impartial  writers 
DBtan  ne.  yje^  ]ji^  gg  ^  jqj^u  Jjj  whom  vicc  and  virtue, 
weakness  and  strength  of  mind  were  curiously  bleiided. 
His  military  talents  and  bis  power  of  organization  are  in- 
contestable. His  activity,  courage,  prudence,  and  affection- 
ateness  can  not  be  questioned.  But  he  was  less  clement 
and  humane  than  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the 
first  Christian  emperor  would  have  shown  himself;  be  was 
strangely  superstitious;  and  his  religion,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  public  acts,  his  coins,  his  medals,  and  his 
recoi-ded  speeches,  was  a  curious  medley  of  Christianity  and 
paganism,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  His 
character  deteriorated  as  time  went  on.     His  best  period  is 
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tliat  of  his  adminlstaation  of  Gaul,  a.d.  306  to  312.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  became  more  suBpicious,  more  imtalDle,  more 
harsh  and  severe  in  his  punishments.  The  darkest  shadow 
which  i-esls  upon  his  reign  is  connected  with  the  execution 
of  his  son,  Crispus,  and  his  nephew,  Lioinius,  events  of  the 
year  a.d.  328  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  acts 
were,  or  were  not,  a  State  necessity — whether  they  punished 
a  contemplated  crime,  or  were  cruelties  which  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  wicked  and  unworthy  jealousy.  The  harmony 
which  snbsisted  between  Constantine  and  his  other  sons, 
and  the  kindness  which  he  showed  towards  his  half-brothers 
and  their  offspring,  may  reasonably  incline  us  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  great  tragedy  of  his  domestic  life  Constantine 
was  rather  unfortunate  than  guilty. 

The  story  that  Constantine  put  to,  death  his  second  wife,  iFausta,  on  the 
eliai^e  of  intiiguing  with  a  groom,  discredited  even  by  Gibl)on,  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

19.  Tlie  later  years  of  Constantine  were  troubled  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  North  and  East,  who  once  moi-e  assumed 
His  wars  and  the  aggressive,  and  invaded,  or  threatened  to  in- 
les'^t  to'tfio  vade,  the  Eomau  temtory.  In  the  vigor  of  his 
encceaaiou.  yoKth  and  middle  age  he  had  repelled  such  at- 
tacks in  person,  defeating  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  in  GanI, 
A.D.  309,  and  the  Goths  and  Sarmatiane  upon  the  Danube, 
A.D,  323.  Less  active  as  be  approached  old  age,he  employed 
the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  Constantine,  to  chastise  the  Goths 
in  A.D.  332,  and  allowed  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Per^ 
sians  {a.d.  336)  to  pass  unrebuked.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  preparations  for  the  succession,  in  anticipation  of  his 
own  demise,  creating  his  third  son,  Constans,  and  his  neph- 
ew, Dalmatins,  "  Csesars,"  making  another  nephew,  Hanni- 
balianus.  Hex,  and  assigning  to  these  two  nephews  and  his 
HisdeHiii,  three  surviving  sons  the  administration  of  differ- 
A.D.ssi.  g^[;  portions  of  his  dominions.  Constantine  died. 
May  22,  a.d.  337,  having  reigned  nearly  thirty-one  years. 

The  young  Constnntine  was  asEigned  the  prafectwa  Gallianim ;  Conetan- 
lius  the  prcefeciura  Orientis,  excepting  Pontus,  Cappadoda,  and  Armenia 
Minor;  Constans  t\ie  pri^ertara  Jtalice;  Vahaatias  tha pr<Ejectiira  Ill^rici. 
Hannilialianua  received  Pontua,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor  for  his 

Sereral  Idvei  of  Constantine  Uie  Great  have  heen  written.  The  best  ia 
that  of 
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Manso,  J.  C.  r.,  Leben  Omstaatins  des  i    os  en      B      lau    1   1        Svo. 

The  Etudeiit  may  also  consolt  with  a  1       age 

BOEKHAKDT,  J.,  Die  Zett  Constat  t%is  d  s  <iro  Ea  cl,  Ib^S  ;  royal 

Svo. 

The  dealings  of  Conatantine  with  the  CI  n  t  a  s  a  d  tl  e  ec  le  asdcal  as- 
pect of  his  i-eigti  are  best  given  in  Dein  M  LMW  3  Ssto  y  oj  Ckristiamtn 
(3  vols.  Svo,  London,  18*0),  vol.  ii. 

20.  The  (Tesigns  of  Constantine  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sion were  not  allowed  to  take  fall  effect.  Troubles  follow- 
jointreiguof  gA  closc  upoH  his  decease,  which  led  to  the  i-e- 
SVonBtaa-'"  moval  of  Dalmatlus  and  Hannihalianus,  and  the 
tiue.  murder  of  most  of  their  near  relations  and  parti- 

sans. The  three  sons  of  Constantine  divided  his  dominions 
between  them,  Constantine  retaining  the  portion  assigned 
him  by  his  father,  viz.,  the  Gauls,  Constans  receiving  the 
share  of  Dalmatius  besides  hia  own,  and  Constantius  absorb- 
ing the  "kingdom"  of  Hannihalianus.  But  the  brothers 
could  not  long  remain  at  peace  among  themselves,  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  discontented  with  his  share,  required 
Constans  to  relinquish  to  him  the  diocese  of  Africa,  and 
when  the  latter  demuri'ed,  invaded  his  territories  and  sought 
to  compel  the  surrender.  He  had,  Iiowever,  miscalculated 
his  strength,  and  was  easily  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  340). 
Constans  took  possession  of  his  government,  but,  mling  ty- 
rannically, was,  ten  yeai-s  later  (a.d.  350),  conspired  against 
by  his  generals  and  ministers,  one  of  whom,  Magnentius,  as- 
sumed the  purple,  captured  and  slew  Constans,  and  reigned 
in  hia  stead.  Meanwhile,  Constantius  was  engaged  in  an 
Rise  and-faii  Unsuccessful  war  against  the  Persians  under  their 
n^flTw"'  1^'ng,  Sapoi-,  who  aimed  at  recovering  the  prov- 
^^  inces  ceded  to  Galerius  by  his  grandfather.     Re- 

called by  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  West,  where,  be- 
aidea  Magnentius,  another  officer,  Vetrario,  general  in  Illyri- 
oum,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  Constantius  in  the  space 
of  three  years  (a.d.  350  to  353)  put  down  all  opposition,  forc- 
ing Vetranio  to  abdicate  his  dignity  and  retire  into  private 
life  (a.d.  350),  and  driving  Magnentius,  after  twice  defeating 
him — at  Mursa  in  Pannonia,  a.d.  351,  and  at  Mount  Seleacus 
in  Gaul,  a.d.  353 — to  take  refuge  in  suicide.  Constantius 
thus,  in  the  sixteenth  year  after  the  death  of  hia  father  Con- 
stantine, reunited  under  his  sole  rule  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  Roman  world. 
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21.  The  sole  reign  of  Constantius,  -whicli  lasted  from  a.d. 
363  to  361,  was  a  period  of  mixed  disaster  and  success,  ex- 
soiB  reign  of  hansting  to  the  empire,  but  not  inglorious.  His 
Bn*^6i!'  bloody  conteat  with  Magnentius  had  gi-eatly 
Hiswai'B.  weakened  the  Roman  military  force,  and  exposed 
the  empire  almost  -without  defense  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. German  tribes  had  been  actually  encouraged  by 
Constantius  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  had  planted  themselves 
firmly  on  its  left  bank.  The  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  ceased 
to  respect  the  frontier  of  the  Danube,  In  the  East  Sapor 
resumed  his  aggressive  operations,  and  poured  his  hosts  into 
the  Roman  province  of  Mesopotamia.  Bat  though  the  Ro- 
man arms  sustained  many  reverses,  especially  in  the  East, 
and  though  ihe  provinces  sufFei-ed  grievously  from  hostile 
inroads,  yet  on  every  side  the  honor  of  the  empire  -was  up- 
held or  vindicated,  and  no  permanent  conquest  of  Roman 
territory  was  effected.  Constantius  repulsed  tho  Quadi  and 
attacked  them  in  their  own  abodes,  a.d.  357 ;  set  a  king  de- 
voted to  his  interests  over  the  Sannatse,  a.d.  359 ;  and  pre- 
vented Sapor  from  occupymg  the  regions  which  he  oveiTan 
with  his  army,  a.d.  360.  In  the  West,  the  effoi-ts  of  Julian 
were  crowned  with  still  moi-e  decided  success.  The  Franks 
and  Alemaimi,  defeated  in  a  number  of  battles  (a.d,  356  to 
358),  evacuated  their  new  conquests  and  retired  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  even  here  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
mans followed  them.  Julian  led  three  expeditions  across 
the  great  river,  ravaged  Germany  far  and  wide,  and  returned 
into  Gaul  with  a  rich  booty. 

22.  In  his  relations  with  the  princes  of  his  family  Constan- 
tius was  peculiarly  unhappy.  At  his  accession,  a.d.  337,  he 
Hia  treatment  had  Sanctioned,  if  he  had  not  even  commanded, 
Q^laa^aja-  ^^^  massacre  of  his  two  surviving  uncles  and  sev- 
lioji.  CQ  of  his  cousins.  Two  cousins  only,  Gallns  and 
Julian,  boys  of  six  and  twelve  respectively,  he  had  spai-ed. 
Having  no  male  offspring,  and  having  lost  his  two  brothers, 
who  died  childless,  it  was  only  to  these  two  princes  that  he 
could  look,  if  he  desired  heirs  of  his  own  blood  and  lineage. 
Accordingly,  when  the  troubles  caused  by  Magnentius  sum- 
moned him  to  the  West,  ad.  350,  he  drew  foi-th  Gallus  from 
the  retirement  in  which  he  bred  him  up,  coiifen-ed  upon  him 
the  title  of  "  Casar,"  and  intrusted  to  him  the  administration 
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of  the  East.  But  the  ill-trained  piince  having  grievously 
abused  hia  trust,  was  in  a.d,  354  summoned  to  appear  before 
Constantius  at  Milan,  and,  when  he  obeyed,  was  seized  while 
upon  his  journey,  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Shortly  af- 
terwards (a.d.  855)  Julian  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  Em- 
press, Eusebia,  advanced  to  the  dignity  made  vacant  by  his 
half-brother's  decease  and  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  Gauls ;  but  the  Emperor  was  from  iii-st  to  last  jealoos 
of  his  yonng  kinsman  and  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  liim. 
At  length,  when  he  found  himself  about  to  be  deprived  of 
the  troops  who  constituted  his  sole  defense,  Julian  allowed 
his  soldiers  to  proclaim  him  emperor  (a.d,  360),  and  march- 
ed eastward  to  maintain  his  cause  in  arms.  Another  civil 
war  would  have  followed  had  not  Constantius 
opportunely  died  (a.d,  361)  and  left  the  throne 
open  to  his  rival. 

The  peiBBcnlion  of  the  orthodox  Christians  by  ConstHntius,  and  his  en- 
couragement of  Arianism,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  mther  than  to  civil  historj'. 
His  reign  is  the  titna  of  "Alhanasina  contra  ranndnm." 

23.  Julian,  the  Iswt  prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine, 
who  succeeded  to  the  undivided  empire  on  the  death  of 
Roi  nof  Jnii  '^o^^t^ntii's,  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability 
ail  A.i>.3oo-  and  of  nearly  blameless  moral  character;  but  his 
reign  was  a  misfortune  for  the  empire.  A  pagan 
from  conviction,  he  not  only  restored  Paganism  to  its  old 
position  as  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  Christianity  by  depriving  its  professora  of 
the  advantages  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  power,  and  perti- 
naciously directing  against  them  every  weapon  of  petty  per- 
secution. The  succeta  of  his  entei-prise,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  have  deeply  injured  the  State,  since  it  would  have 
substituted  a  degraded  morality  and  an  effete  religion  for 
an  ethical  system  in  which  even  skeptics  can  find  no  fault, 
and  a  faith  whose  vitality  is  evidenced  by  its  continuing  to 
exist  and  to  flourish  at  the  present  day.  But  success  was 
wholly  impossible ;  even  a  partial  success  could  only  have 
been  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  civil  war ;  and 
thus  the  solo  result  of  the  emperor's  futile  attempt  was  to 
cause  a  large  amount  of  actual  suffering,  to  exasperate  the 
two  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  prolong  a  struggle 
which  could  only  end  in  one  way.     The  religions  counter- 
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revolution  which  he  designed  was  altogether  a  mistake  and 
an  anaehi-oniBm ;  and  it  was  well  fov  the  empire  that  the 
brevity  of  his  reign  confined  the  time  of  suffering  and  of 
struggle  within  naiTOW  linaits. 

24.  Nor  was  the  great  military  expedition  which  Julian 
nndertoofe  against  the  Persians  naore  fortunate  in  its  results 
Hisexpeai-  than  hjs  crusade  against  the  faith  of  half  his  snb- 
thoY^Ss  jeeta.  The  end  at  which  he  aimed — the  actual 
A.D.3IB.  '  destiTietion  of  the  Persian  empire — was  grand, 
and  the  plans  which  he  formed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  object  were  not  ill-devised ;  but  he  had  underrated  the 
difficnlty  of  his  undeitaiing,  and  bad  counted  too  much  on 
all  his  plans  being  cai-i-ied  out  successfully.  The  allies  on 
whose  assistance  he  reckoned — Armenia  and  Liberia — failed 
him ;  liis  second  army,  which  had  been  directed  to  take  the 
line  of  the  Tigris  and  join  him  before  Ctesiphon,  never  made 
its  appearance ;  he  himself  accomplished .  without  disaster 
hie  march  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nahi--Malcha  to  the 
Pei-sian  capital,  but  lie  found  his  forces  insuflicient  to  undei'- 
take  its  siege,  and  after  an  imprudent  delay  he  was  compel- 
led, just  as  the  heats  of  summer  were  coming  on,  to  com- 
mence his  retreat.  But  the  multitudinous  enemy  hung 
about  his  i-ear,  cut  off  his  stragglers,  deprived  him  of  sup- 
plies, and  even  ventured,  where  the  ground  was  favorable, 
to  occupy  and  interrupt  his  line  of  march.  Like  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  (see  p.  120)  in  their  retreat  through  the 
same  regions,  the  Roman  army  had  day  after  day  to  fight 
its  way.  At  length  in  one  of  these  numerous 
iilfldeaUi.  (,om]jats  Julian  fell.  The  soldiers,  forced  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  created  the  Christian,  Jovian,  emperor;  and 
Jovian  procured  himself  a  safe  retreat  from  Persia  with  the 
remnant  of  Julian's  army  by  relinquishing  the  provinces 
ceded  to  Galerius  in  a.d.  348  (see  §  1),  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Mesopotamia. 
The  best  account  of  tlie  Emperor  Jnlisn  anil  his  times  is  in  the  wovk  of 
JJeandee,  a.,  Ueher  den  Kais^  Julian  tind  seia  Zeitalter.  Ldpzig, 
1812;  8vo. 

25.  The  reign  of  Jovian  lasted  only  a  few  months — from 
Eel  Qof  JoYi  *'^'^"^'  ^■^-  ^^^'  *"  February,  a.d.  364— but  it  was 
^.l^use?- '  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  reverse  his  prede- 
^'  cesser's  religions  changes,  and  restore  Christian- 
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ity  to  its  former  position.  He  conducted  tlie  army  of  Julian 
fcom  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Tigris  to  Ancyra  in  Phrygia, 
religiously  performed  the  stipnlations  of  his  treaty  with  Sa- 
por, replaced  Athaoasius  on  his  episcopal  throne,  and  issued 
an  edict  of  iiniveraal  toleration.  His  deatb,  February  17, 
A.D,  364,  was  sadden  and  mysterious,  but  is  most  probably 
to  be  ascj'ibed  to  natural  causes. 

26.  An  iuterregnum  of  ten  days  followed  the  death  of 
Jovian.  At  its  close  the  great  officials  of  the  empire  took 
Joint  reign  of  ^P"^"  themselves  to  nominate  a  monarch,  and  se- 
Indv^en™  lected  Valentinian,  a  Christian  and  a  brave  offi- 
lo'^ii^iS,'     *'^^"'  "^^^  ^^^  served  with  distinction  both  on  the 

Rhine  and  in  Persia.  The  army  ratified  the 
choice,  but  required  the  new  emperor  to  associate  a  col- 
league, being  anxious  (apparently)  to  prevent  the  recun-ence 
of  such  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  as  they  had 
just  experienced.  Valentinian  conferred  the  purple  on  his 
younger  brother,  Valens,  and  committed  to  his  hands  the 
administration  of  the  "  prsefectnra  Orientis,"  reserving  the 
rest  of  the  empire  for  himself  He  fixed  his  court  at  Milan, 
and  from  this  centre,  or  sometimes  from  Tr&ves,  he  governed 
with  vigor  and  success,  though  not  without  occasional  orael- 
ty,  the  various  provinces  of  the  West.  In  person,  or  by  his 
generals,  he  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  Britain,  the  Sax- 
ons in  Northei-n  Gaul,  the  Fi-anks  and  Alemanni  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Quadi  upon  the  Danube,  everywhere  main- 
taining the  frontier  and  defending  it  by  castles  and  ram- 
parts. He  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Firmus  in  Africa,  and 
i-e-established  the  Roman  authority  over  Numidia  and  Mau- 
retania.  As  eai-ly  as  a.d.  367,  he  associated  his  son,  Gratian, 
in  the  honoi-s  of  the  imperial  dignity,  but  gave  him  no  share 
in  tlie  government.  He  died  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube, 
November  11,  a.d.  375,  when  he  had  reigned  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years. 

27.  Meanwhile,  the  weaker  Valens  in  the  East,  cruel,  timid, 
and  governed  by  favorites,  with  difficulty  maintained  bim- 
VaienB.A.D.  Self  upon  the  throne  which  he  owed,  not  to  his 
^^^^^-  own  merit,  but  to  the  afiection  or  the  jealousy  of 
his  brother.  The  insurrection  of  Prooopius  had  nearly 
brought  his  reign  to  an  end  in  the  year  after  his  accession, 
A,D.  365,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
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the  brave  and  miselfisli  Sallust.  War  with  the  "Visigoths, 
who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Procopius,  followed,  a. d.  367, 
and  was  concluded  by  a  peace,  a.d.  369,  of  which  the  barba- 
rians dictated  the  terms.  A  campaign  against  Sapor,  a.d. 
311,  had  no  result  of  importance.  In  the  following  year 
there  was  a  conspiracy  at  Antioch  which  threatened  the  life 
of  the  Emperor.  Bnt  the  great  event  of  the  reign  of  Valens 
was  the  irruption  of  the  Htras  into  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent precipitation  on  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  dispossess- 
ed Goths,  who,  received  as  suppliants  and  fugitives,  were  in 
a  little  while  driven  by  ill-treatment  to  declare  themselves 
enemies,  and  in  the  two  battles  of  Mareianople  and  Adriano- 
ple  proved  their  superiority  over  the  Roman  armies,  defeat- 
in"  first  the  generals  of  Valens,  and  then  Valens  himself, 
who  was  slain  at  Adrianople,  with  two-thirds  of  his  soldiers, 
A.D.  378. 

That  the  Hnns  were  Tnianijms  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  oi-  Central 
Asia  seems  to  be  certain,  bnt  their  exact  race  is  a  point  which  can  never  ho 
settled.  They  were  pvobably  either  Mongols,  Turks,  or  Oiguvs.  Theii:  iden- 
tity with  the  Hiong-nu,  asenmed  by  Gibbon,  is  disputable.  Nothing  is  fenown 
of  the  cansea  which  led  to  their  migration ;  bnt  we  have  sufficient  evidence 


of  theis  appearance  a! 


X  about  A.D.  370,  on  the  northern  shores 


of  the  Black  Sea,  of  their  conquest  of  the  Alani  in  the  tract  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  and  of  their  repeated  victories  over  the  Goths  under 
Hemianric  and  his  successor,  Withimer.  The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Herman- 
ric  had  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  comprising  South-western 
Rnssia,  Poland,  and  Eastern  Prussia,  and  extending  over  varions  cognate 
tribes,  of  wHoh  the  two  moat  imporUnt  were  the  Ostrogoths  (Eastern  Goths) 
and  the  Visigoths  (Western  Goths)  in  the  tract  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Dnieper.  Driven  from  their  lands  by  the  Hans,  the  Visigoths  fivsl,  and  the 
Ostrogoths  after  them,  requested  and  obtained  leave  from  the  Romans  to 
cioss  the  Danube  into  Mcesin.  The  nurabei-a  of  the  Visigoths  alone  have 
been  estimated  at  a  miUion.  The  difficulty  of  feeding  such  a  multitude, 
and  perhaps  acts  of  oppression  and  extorljon  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
officials,  led  to  the  armed  outbrealt  in  which  Valens  lost  his  life.  The  re- 
sult might  have  been  diffei-ent  if  he  had  waited  for  the  forces  of  the  ■West, 
which  were  marehing  to  his  aid  at  the  time  when  lie  provoked  an  engage- 

28.  On  the  death  ofValentinian,A.D.  875, he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded hy  his  son  Gratian,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  imrae- 
BeignofGra-  diately  associated  in  the  government  his  brother, 
M^'viaenli^-  Valentinian  II.,  a  boy  of  five.  Gratian,  the  pupil 
TheSiortua  L  "^  *^^  Christian  poet,  Ausonius,  was  amiable  but 
oasocuiied.      wealt.     So  long  as  the  instructoi-s  of  his  youth 
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maintained  their  authority  over  him,  he  coudncted  himself 
with  credit  and  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  ruler.  Gaul  was 
delivei-ed  from  the  Alemauni  xmder  his  auspices  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Argentai'ia  (a.d.  3J8) ;  and  the  East,  which  the  pre- 
cipitation of  his  uncle  had  prevented  him  from  saving,  was 
wisely  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Theodosius, 
whom  Gratian  raised  from  a  private  station  to  be  his  col- 
league, A.D.  3V9.  The  prefecture  of  Illyricum  was  voluntari- 
ly ceded  by  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Emperor.  But  as 
advancing  manhood  emancipated  Gratian  from  control,  the 
natural  softness  and  weakness  of  his  character  displayed  it- 
self. Unworthy  favorites  obtained  from  him  the  direction 
of  public  affairs,  and  cruelly  abused  his  confidence.  Hunt- 
ing became  his  passion ;  and  the  hours  which  should  have 
been  given  to  business  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures  and 
excitement  of  the  chase.  The  army-  was  neglected  and  re- 
sented its  treatment ;  the  indolent  emperor  was  despised ; 
in  a  short  time  revolt  broke  out.  Maximus,  a  Roman  settled 
in  Britain,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  British  le- 
gions, and  p^sed  over  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention  of  en- 
gaging Gratian.  But  the  Gallic  legions  refused  to  fight; 
and  Gratian,  quitting  Paris,  where  he  held  his  court,  fled  to 
Lyons,  and  was  there  overtaken  and  slain,  a.d.  383. 

29.  Maximus,  successful  thus  far,  obtained  an  aclmowledg- 
ment  of  hia  dignity  from  Theodosius,  on  condition  of  his  ac- 
RoignofMas-  ^^owledging  in  his  turn  the  title  of  Valentinian 
Jmiis,a.n.gs3-  II.,  and  leaving  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of 

the  Italian  prefecture,  which  had  been  made  over 
to  him  by  his  brother.  But  the  ambition  of  the  usurper  in- 
duced liim  after  a  few  years  to  break  his  engagement.  In 
August,  A.D.  387,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and 
drove  Valentinian  to  take  i-efuge  in  the  East.  There  the 
great  Theodosius,  after  some  hesitation,  embraced  the  cause 
of  his  nephew,  married  his  sister  Galla,and,  defeating  Maxi- 
mus in  Pannonia,  a.d.  388,  replaced  the  young  Valentinian 
upon  the  throne. 

30.  Valentinian  II.,  who  now  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be- 
came for  the  second  time  emperor,  was  amiable  and  weak, 
Sscondrel^  like  his  brother.  He  allowed  a  subject,  Argo- 
11., A.^ats!-'"'  bastes,  a  Frank  by  race,  to  obtain  a  position  in 
"^-  the  kingdom  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the 
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"  mayors  of  the  palace  "  under  the  Merovingian  kings  of 
France;  and  then,  becoming  aware  of  his  own  want  of  au- 
thority, attempted  to  remove  him,  but  in  vain.  Argobastes 
asserted  Iiis  power,  refused  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  after 
a  few  days  murdered  his  master,  a.d.  392,  and  placed  a  ci'ca- 
ture  of  li is  own,  one  Eugenius,  upon  the  throne. 

31.  The  new  emperor  was  not  acknowledged  by  Theodo- 
Bius,  whose,  natuml  indignation  at  the  contempt  shown  for 

his  arrangements  was  stimulated  by  the  prayers 
evi^f,  A.i>.  and  tears  of  his  wife,  Galla,  the  sister  of  the  mui-- 
62-3H4.  (lei-ed  monarch.     After   temporizing   for   some 

months,  while  he  collected  a  formidable  force,  the  Eastern 
empei-or  invaded  the  provinces  of  the  West,  defeating  his 
rival  by  the  help  of  his  own  troops  near  Aqaileia,  and  caused 
his  head  to  be  stnick  fi'om  his  shoulders,  a.d,  394.  The 
Frank,  Argobastes,  became  a  fugitive,  and  soon  afterwards 
terminated  his  life  by  suicide. 

32.  The  reign  of  Tlieodosius  in  the  East  runs  parallel  with 
those  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  Valentinian  II.,  and  Engenius 
H«lgnofTiie-  Jn  the  West,  commencing  a,d.  379,  in  the  fourth 
^tifitl""^  year  of  Gratian,  and  terminating  a.d.  395,  the 
bbW8^  the  y^"^"  ^^^'  *^^  death  of  Engenius.  It  is  a  reign 
Goiha.  which  surprises  us  by  its  wonderful  vigor.  The- 
odosins  truly  deserved  the  name  of  "Great."  By  a  combi- 
nation of  patience  and  caution  with  vast  mihtary  skill,  he  in 
the  eonree  of  five  years  (a.d.  3T9  to  384)  effectually  reduced 
the  hordes  of  the  Visigoths  to  subjection,  converted  them 
from  enemies  into  subjects,  and  was  able  to  use  their  swords 
against  his  other  adversaries.  It  was  no  doubt  an  evil  that 
these  barbarians,  and  the  Ostrogoths  also,  after  their  defeat 
in  A.D.  386,  were  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  in 
Mt^ia,  Thrace,  Iliyricnm,  and  Asia  Minor ;  since  they  wei'e 
not  sufficiently  civilized  to  amalgamate  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  State.  But  Theodosiiis  had  only  a  choice  of 
evils.  If  he  had  not  given  the  barbarians  settlements,  he 
would  have  driven  them  to  despair;  and  more  was  to  be 
feared  from  their  despair  than  even  from  their  fickleness  and 
turbulence.  Tlieodosius  himself  kept  the  Goths  quiet  while 
he  lived.  He  employed  them  with  good  effect  against  Max- 
imus and  Eugenius.  If  his  successors  had  had  hia  talents, 
the  new  subjects  of  the  empire  might,  very  possibly,  have 
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been  kejit  under  eoiitrol,  and  have  become  its  strength  in- 
stead of  proving  its  weakness. 

33.  The  vigor  of  Theodoeius,  which  was  employed  with 
such  good  effect  against  the  Goths,  and  against  the  usiii-pers 

who  troubled  the  repose  of  the  West,  found  an- 
tionot"a^"'na  Other  and  inore  qnestionabic  vent  in  the  i-egula- 
aii  aretits.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  faith  of  his  subjects  and  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  efforts  to  establish  unifonnity  of  religion.  A 
qualified  pei'secution  of  heathenism  had  been  sanctioned  by 
some  previous  emperors.  Theodosius  broadly  forbade  all 
exercise  of  the  chief  rites  of  the  old  pagan  religion  under 
the  estreme  penalty  of  death ;  shut  up  or  destroyed  the 
temples ;  confiscated  the  old  endowments ;  and  made  every 
act  of  the  worship  penal.  Towards  heretics  he  acted  with 
equal  decision,  but  with  somewhat  less  havshness.  The  Ari- 
ans  and  other  sects  condemned  by  the  CouncUs  of  Nice  (a.d. 
825)  and  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  were  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  churches,  vacate  their  sees,  and  make  over  their 
endowments  to  the  orthodox;  they  were  forbidden  to 
preach,  to  ordain  ministers,  and  even  to  meet  for  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  penalty  in  ease  of  disobedience  rarely  went 
beyond  a  fine  or  exile,  and  pi-aotically  the  penalties  were 
very  seldom  enforced.  The  administration  of  Theodosius 
was  very  much  less  severe  than  his  laws ;  and  to  judge  him 
from  his  code  alone  would  give  a  false  idea  of  his  character. 

34.  Still  Theodosius  can  not  be  wholly  absolved  from  the 
charge  of  violence  and  cruelty.  His  temper  was  capricious ; 
Hia  clemency  aud,  while  upou  some  ocoasione  he  exhibited  an 
nna  eeteritj.  extraordinary  degree  of  clemency  and  gentleness 
under  extreme  provocation,  as  when  (in  a.d.  Z81)  he  pai'- 
doned  the  insolence  of  Antiochenes,yet  on  others  he  allowed 
the  fury  which  opposition  awoke  in  him  to  have  free  courae, 
and  involved  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  one  sweeping 
sentence  of  punishment.  The  most  notable  example  of  this 
culpable  severity  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous  massacre  of 
the  Thessalonians,  for  which  he  was  compelled  to  do  penance 
by  St,  Ambrose  {a.d.  390). 

35.  The  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  usurper,  Eugenius, 
A.D.  394,  had  made  him  master  of  the  West,  and  reunited  for 
Pinal  djvieion  the  last  time  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  nn- 
of  the  empire.  ^^^.  ^jjg  gcepti-g  of  a  slnglc  mon-irch.      But  the 
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union  did  not  last  longer  tlian  a  few  months.  It  had  come 
to  be  an  accepted  principle  of  the  imperial  policy  that  the 
weight  of  the  iaternal  administration,  and  the  defense  of  the 
frontiei'3  against  the  barbarians,  was  a  bm-den  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  single  man.  From  the  acce^ion  of  Diocletian 
the  Roman  world  had  been  governed,  excepting  on  rare  oc- 
casions, by  a  plurality  of  princes ;  and  it  had  been  the  nsual 
practice  to  partition  out  the  provinces  among  them.  Theo- 
dosius,  therefore,  had  no.  sooner  defeated  Eugenius,  than  he 
sent  for  his  younger  eon,  Hononus,  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  over  to  him  the  Westeni  Empire.  Soon  after- 
wai-d3,  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  foi-mally  divided  his 
dominions  between  his  two  sons,  leaving  the  East  to  Area- 
dins,  the  elder,  and  the  West  to  Honovius,  whom  he  placed 
TheodoBine's  "oder  the  guardianship  of  the  genei-al  Stilicho. 
aeatb.  Theodosius  expired  at  Milan  in  the  fiftieth  year 

of  hie  age  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  Januaiy  lY,  a.d. 
395. 

A  ii/eof  Tlieodoaidfl  was  it'rittenin  theseventeentlieeiitaiybyFLitiHiER, 
bishop  of  Nismes  (Paris,  !G79  ;  ItoJ  ;  but  it  can  not  be  recommended  to  the 
student.    A  bettev  idea  of  the  timfl  ivil!  be  derived  fi'Oro  tho  work  of 

MuELLEH,P.E.,I>effeniosa«!i/t'  Theodo^am.  Havriife,  1738;  3vo1b.8vo. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

Historn  of  the   Western  Entire  from  the  Aecesdoa  of  Ilonoriiis,  a.d.  39jj, 

to  the  Deposition  ofEojimlus  Aagiistm,  a.d.  476. 

SouBOES.  For  the  reign  of  Honoriua  Zoaiiins  ia  our  chief  tmtliority ;  but 
his  prejudiced  history  must  be  supplemented  and  ofien  corrected  ftom  the 
woi'kBof  thepoet  Cejiudian  (ed.  Koma,  Gottingse,  1808;  8  vo),  who  is  how- 
ever too  eologistic.  Both  for  this  and  for  the  subsequent  period,  the  I^itome 
of  Okosius,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Phospeb  and  Makcelunub  are  of  serv- 
ice. JoRNAsnBS,  the  Gothic  hist«rian  (see  p.  567),  riss  in  importance,  as 
the  history  of  the  Goths  becomes  more  and  more  cicely  interraised  with  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theod- 
OBET,  etc,  and  the  chronologers,  iDATirs,  Isodorub,  etc.,  hare  an  occa- 
sional value.     Other  authors  will  be  mentioned  under  particulai'  heads. 

No  modem  writers  of  repute  have  specially  treated  this  last  and  saddest 
period  of  the  histoTy  of  Home.  The  student  must  consult  Gibbon,  chaps, 
xxis.  to  xxxviii.,  and  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Borne,  lectures 
cxxxv.  to  cssxTiii.  He  may  bIeo  with  advitntage  compare  Mii^ian,  History 
of  Latin  CAriittwdt^  (London,  185* ;  5  vols.  8vo) ;  books  ii.  and  iii. 

1.  Hitherto  the  East  and  "West,  if  politically  separate  gov- 
ernments, had   been  united  by  sympathy,  by  the  mutual 
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Lastperioaot  lending  and  receiving  of  assistance,  and  hy  the 
Bm^^^S  i<^(fi  ^t  ^ny  rate,  that  in  some  seose  they  formed 
'^^^T^  one  empire.     With  Arcadiue  and  Honorius,  this 

idea  begins  to  fade  and  disappear;  relations  of  friendship 
between  the  governments  ai-e  j-eplaced  by  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy, of  mutual  repulsion,  of  suspicion,  distrnst,  and  dislike. 
Hence  the  disruption  of  the  empire  is  ordinarily- dated  fi'om 
this  time,  though  the  separation  was  really  so  gradual  that 
the  historian  acts  somewhat  arbitrarily  in  fixing  on  any 
definite  point.  There  is,  however,  none  better  than  the  date 
commonly  taken ;  and,  as  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire 
belongs  confessedly  to  Modern  and  not  to  Ancient  History, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Western  Empire  will  alone  be  followed 
in  this  concluding  section  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Rome. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  estrangement  between  the  East  and 
West  appeal's  to  have  been  the  mutual  jealousy  and  conflict- 
EBtinDgement  ing  pretensious  of  Rufinus,  the  minister  of  the 
KoM*"  Eastern,  and  Stilicho,  the  general  and  guardian 
West.  Qf  tJig   Western   emperor.      This  jealousy   cost 

Rnfinus  his  life,  and  rendered  the  relations  between  the  two 
states  nnsatisfactory.  The  ill-will  was  brought  to  a  head, 
when  the  Goths  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace,  having  revolted  nn- 
der  Alaric,  instead  of  being  steraly  i-epi-essed  by  the  Eastern 
Id  si  jf  ^'^P^^'^''!  ■were  treated  with  and  induced  to  re- 
theGothumi-  move  to  a  region  from  which  they  threatened 
defALiuic.  jj^|y_  When  Alaeic  was  made  by  Arcadius 
master-general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricnm,  a.d.  398,  it  was  felt 
at  once  that  the  West  was  menaced ;  and  the  dreadful  in- 
v^ioiis  which  followed  were  ascribed,  not  without"  some 
show  of  i-eason,  to  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  who,  to  save  his  own  territories,  had  let  the  Goths 
loose  npon  his  bi'other's.  The  first  invasion,  in  a.d.  402,  car- 
ried devastation  over  the  rich  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  but 
was  effectually  checked  by  Stilicho,  who  completely  defeat- 
ed Alaric  in  the  battle  of  Pollentia  {March  29,  a.d.  403)  and 
forced  him  to  retire  into  Illyricum,  The  second  invasion, 
A.D.  408,  was  more  disastrous.  The  empire  had  lost  the 
services  of  Stilicho,  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy 
of  an  ungrateful  master.  Alaric  marched  upon  Rome,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  the  city,  but  after  some  months  consent- 
ed to  spare  it  on  the  receipt  of  an  enormous  ransom,  a.d.  409. 
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He  thea  sought  to  come  to  terms  with  Honorius,  who  had 
fixed  bis  court  at  Ravenoa;  bnt,  being  Insulted  during  tlie 
negotiations,  lie  broke  them  off,  once  more  marched  on 
Rome,  starved  the  city  into  submission,  and  entered  it  as 
its  master,  a.d.  410.  A  puppet  emperor  was  set  up  in  the 
pei-son  of  a  certain  Attains,  who  was  however,  after  a  tew 
months,  again  degraded  by  Alaric  to  a  private  condition. 
The  court  of  Ravenna  still  refusing  the  terms  of  peace 
which  Alaric  offered,  he  finally,  in  August,  a.d.  410,  resolved 
to  push  bostihty  to  the  utmost.  Advancing  a  third  time 
sackofEome  upo'^  Rome,  he  took  and  sacked  the  oily,  overran 
A.1,.410.  '  Southern  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  peninsula  from'  the  waUs  of  Ravenna  to  the  Sicilian 
sea.  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  would  probably  have 
now  come  to  an  end,  had  not  death  overtaken  the  hold  Gotb 
in  the  midst  of  his  conquests.  His  brotheMn-law,  Adolphus, 
who  sncceeded  him,  had  neither  his  talents  nor  his  ambition. 
After  exhansting  Southern  Italy  by  plunder  and  ravage  for 
the  space  of  two  yeai-s,  he  made  peace  with  Honorius,  ac- 
cepted his  sister,  Plaeidia,  in  marriage,  and  withdrew  his 
army  from  Italy  into  Gaui,  a.d.  412. 

3.  Nor  were  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  devastation  of  Ita- 
ly by  the  Goths  the  only  calamities  which  afflicted  the  em- 
.  pire  during  this  miserable  period.  The  invasion 
SI  *^in™sipn  of  the  combined  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and 
Ms^''L!^'^f  Alani,  under  Rhadagaisus  (a.d.  405),  which  car- 
proTinces.  ^^^^  g^.^  ^^^^  sword  over  the  regions  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Arno,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  misfor- 
tune of  the  first  magnitude,  if  it  had  not  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  more  terrible  visitation  of  the  Goths.  Stil- 
icho,  indeed,  with  consummate  generalship,  defeated  this 
formidable  host,  slew  Rhadagaisus,  and  forced  the  remainder 
of  his  army  to  retire.  Italy,  after  suffering  ravage  through 
its  whole  extent  from  the  wild  and  savage  hordes  of  Sai-ma- 
tia  and  Gei-many,  was  by  the  year  a.d.  412  cleared  of  all  its 
invaders,  and  was  once  more  ruled  in  peace  by  the  son  of 
Theodosius.  But,  if  no  worse  calamity  than  utter  exhausts 
ion  was  inflicted  on  the  centi-e  of  the  empire,  a  sadder  fate 
began  to  overtake  the  extremities,  from  which  Rome  with- 
drew her  protection,  or  which  were  torn  from  her  by  the 
barbarians.     The  remnant  of  the  host  of  Rhadagaisus,  Van- 
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dale,  Burguadians,  and  others,  after  quitting  Italy,  passed 
into  Ganl  (a.i>.  406),  oven-an  the  region  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  possession  of  a  broad  tract  which 
became  known  as  "Burgundy."  Passing  thence  into  Spain, 
they  carried  all  before  them,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
entire  peninsula  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  stmts  of  Gibral- 
tar. In  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain  they  were  shortly  follow- 
ed by  the  Goths,  who,  under  Adolphus,  crossed  the  mount- 
ains, drove  the  Vandals  into  Gallicia  and  Bsetica  {thence 
called  Yandalasia.  or  Andalusia),  and  established  iu  Spain 
and  Aqnitaine  the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,"  which,  al- 
though for  a  time  (a.d,  414  to  418)  nominally  subject  to 
Rome,  became  under  Theodoric  I.  (a.d.  418)  completely  in- 
dependent. About  the  same  time  Britain  was  finally  cut 
adrift  from  the  empire.  In  Gaul  the  Franks  followed  the 
example  of  the  Bni'gundiaua,  and,  crossing  the  Lower  Rhine, 
established  themselves  in  the  region  about  Cologne  and 
Treves.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of  the  pris/fecfwra  GaMiarvim 
passed  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  retained  noth- 
ing west  of  the  Alps  but  the  province  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
4.  It  is  notsui'prising  that  during  this  troublous  period 
Honoriue  found  his  right  to  the  throne  disputed  by  pretend- 
Kevoits  »Dd  era.  Besides  Attains  (see  §  2),  there  arose  in  Af- 
iisurpotious.  pjp^  a  Moorish  usurper,  named  Gildo,  who  as- 
sumed the  govei-nment  of  the  "Five  Provinces,"  a.d.  398, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Mascezel,  Gildo's 
brother.  In  Britain  a  Conetantine  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
A.D,  407,  who  associated  on  the  throne  his  son,  Constans,  and 
extended  his  dominion  at  one  time  (a,d,  408  to  409)  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Gaul  and  Spain;  but  after  the  revolt  of 
his  general,  Gerontius,  in  the  last-named  province,  he  was  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  by  Constantius,  one  of  Honorius's 
commanders,  a.d,  411.  A  second  revolt  occun-ed  in  Africa 
under  Count  Hera«lian,  a,d.  413.  Assuming  the  purple,  he 
ventured  to  invade  Italy,  but  was  defeated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome,  and,  on  returning  to  his  province,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  indignant  subjects.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  sovereignty  of  Itoman  Gaul  was  assumed  by 
Jovinus,  A,D,  412,  who  associated  on  the  throne  his  brother, 
Sebastian ;  but  these  ueurpei-s  were  easily  put  down  by  the 
Gothic  leader,  Adoiphue,  a.d.  413,     The  latter  years  of  Ho- 
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iiorius  (a.d.  413  to  423)  were  free  from  troubles  of  this  kind. 
The  weak  prince  strengthened  himself  by  marrying  his  sis- 
ter, Placi^ia,  the  widow  of  the  Gothic  chief,  Adolphus,  to 
Constantius,  his  Baccessful  general,  and  associating  the  latter 
in  the  government,  a.d,  421.  Constantins,  however,  reigned 
only  seven  months,  and  he  was  soon  followed  to  the  tomb 
by  his  unhappy  coUe^ue,  who  died  of  a  dropsy,  Angust  27, 
A.D,  423,  without  making  any  arrangements  for  the  succes- 
sion. 

5.  The  vacant  throne  was  seized  by  John,  principal  secre- 
tary of  the  late  emperor;  but  Theodosius  II.,  who  had  suc- 
Heian  of  joiiu  ceeded  his  father,  Ai'cadius,  in  the  Empire  of  the 
l^'n^^^Jg^'  East,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  usurper;  and 
**■  claimed  the  throue  for  his  infant  nephew,  Valen- 
tinian,  the  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia.  A  naval  and 
military  expedition,  which  he  sent  to  Italy,  was  at  firefc  un- 
successful; bnt,  after  a  while,  signs  of  disaffection  appeared 
among  the  Italian  soldiers,  who  prefen-ed  a  monarch  de- 
scended from  the  great  Theodosius  to  an  unknown  upstart. 
Treachery  opened  the  gates  of  Ravenna  to  the  Eastern 
army,  and  John,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was 
beheaded  at  Aqaileia,  a.d.  i25. 

6.  The  nephew  of  Honoring,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
throne,  was  a  child  of  no  more  than  six  years  of  age.    He 

,y  was  therefore  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
entSiiKn  III.,  his  mother,  Placidia,  who  administered  the  em- 
A.D.42(W5fi.  p.j.^  j.^^^  A,D,  425  to  450.  The  government  of 
an  infant  and  a  woman  was  ill  suited  for  a  kingdom  placed 
in  desperate  civeumstances,  and  precipitated  the  ruin  which 
had  long  been  visibly  impending.  The  jealousy  felt  by  the 
general  AStius  towards  Boniface,  Count  of  Africa,  and  the 
unworthy  treatment  of  the  latter,  drove  him  into  rebellion, 
induced  him  to  invite  over  the  Vandals  from  Spain,  a.d.  438, 
and  led  to  the  loss  of  the  African  diocese,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Vandal  kingdom  in  that  region  by  the  I'enowned 
Gbmseeic,  a.d.  429  to  439.  Family  an-angements  connected 
with  the  betrothment  of  Valentinian  to  Endoxia,  daughter 
of  Theodosius  H.,  had  even  before  this  (a.d,  425)  detached 
from  the  West  and  made  over  to  the  East  the  provinces  of 
Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia.  Excepting  for  some  pre- 
carious possessions  in  Ga«\  and  Spain,  the  "Western  Empire 
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was  now  confined  to  the  throe  countries  of  Vindtlicta,  Rbie- 
tia,  and  Italy,  The  sword  of  Aetius  maintained  with  tolei-a- 
ble  success  the  dimensions  of  Koman  Gaul  against  the  at^ 
tacks,  from  opposite  sides,  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks, 
A.D.  435  to  450 ;  but  hie  contest  with  the  latter  brought  into 
the  field  a  new  foe,  the  terrible  Aitila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
who,  professing  to  embrace  the  cause  of  a  fiigitive  Frankitih 
king,  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Ganl  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide  over  the  coun- 
try. The  Romans  and  Visigoths  were  foi-ced  into  a  tempo- 
rary alliance,  and  united  their  arms  against  the  Scytb.  On 
the  field  of  Chalons  the  question  was  tried  and  determined 
(a.d.  451),  whether  the  predominance  of  power  in  Westeni 
Europe  was  to  fall  to  the  Tatars  or  to  the  Teutons,  to  a  sav- 
age race,  heathen,  anarchical,  and  destructive,  or  to  one 
which  had  embraced  Christianity,  wiiich  had  aptitudes  for 
organization  and  law,  and  could  constrnct  as  well  as  destroy. 
The  decision  was,  fortunately,  in  favor  of  the  Teutons.  At- 
tila  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  although  in  a.d.  452 
he  endeavored  to  retrieve  his  failure,  invading  Italy,  and 
spi-eading  desolation  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Po,  yet  it 
was  only  to  retreat  once  more  to  his  palace  in  the  wilds  of 
Hungary.  The  year  following,  a.d.  453,  he  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, and  died  suddenly ;  and  the  West  was  delivered 
from  all  peril  of  becoming  the  prey  of  Tatar  hordes.  Two 
years  later,  Valentinian  also  lost  his  life,  being  murdered, 
A.D.  455,  by  Maximue,  whose  wife  he  had  dishonored,  and  the 
retainers  of  Aijtius,  whom,  on  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had 
executed. 

The  history  of  Attiiahfls  engaged  the  pens  of  several  able  writei-a.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed 

McELLEH,  J.,  Attila,  der  Held  desf&nf ten  Jahrhunderts.  Leipzig,  1806  ; 
8vo. 

Klbmh,  a.  F.,  Attila  nach  der  GescMclUe,  Sage,  and  Legende  dargeilellt. 
Berlin,  1827  ;  8vo. 

Herbert,  DEis,  AtlUa,  King  of  the  Sam:  a  Poem.  London,  1888; 
8vu.     The  Notes  to  this  work  ate  elaborate  and  highly  valnable. 

7.  Maximus,the  murderer  of  Valentinian  III., succeeded  him 
Reign  of  Mas-  as  emperov,  but  reigned  less  than  three  months 
wto'jnDTis,  (March  IS  to  June  12,  a.d.  455),  Anxious  to 
*■"■  ''^^  strengthen  his  hold  tipon  the  throne  by  connect- 
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jng  himaelf  with  the  I'oyal  house  of  Theodosius,  ho  married 
his  son,  Palladius,  ^o  the  daughter  of  Valentinian,  and  forced 
Endoxia,  Valentin ian's  widow,  and  daiighter  of  Theodosius 
IL,  to  become  hia  wife.  The  outraged  matron  implored  the 
aid  of  Genseric,  whose  fleet  commanded  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  bold  Vandal,  greedy  after  the  spoil  of  It^ly,  readily 
i-esponded  to  her  call.  His  landing  at  Ostia  was  the  signal 
for  the  Romans  to  rise  against  their  sovereign,  in  whom  they 
saw  the  author  of  their  calamities ;  but  the  murder  of  the 
Boman  emperor  failed  to  propitiate  the  Vaudalic  king, 
g  J  ^  whose  mind  was  intent  upon  plunder.  Despite 
deradCyGen-  the  intercession  of  Pope  Leo,  Gen  aerie  entered 
^'  '  Rome  with  his  troops,  and  gave  it  np  to  them  to 

pillage  for  fourteen  days.  Whatever  Attila  had  left  was 
now  carried  off.  Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters  were 
made  prisoners  and  borne  away  to  Carthage.  Even  the 
churches  were  not  spared.  All  that  yet  remained  in  Rome 
of  public  or  piivate  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure, 
was  transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric,  and  removed  to 
Africa. 

8.  This  ten-ible  calamity  so  paralyzed  the  Romans,  that 
they  appointed  no  emperor  in  the  place  of  Maximus.    When, 

, ,  ,    however,  the  news  that  the  throne  was  vacant 
Heigu  of  A-vl-  ,     ,  V,     ,    ,    .  ,  n         „    ,      , 

ina,A,D.4Hi-  i-eached  Gaul,  Avitns,  the  commander  of  the  le- 
gions there,  induced  his  soldiers  to  proclaim  him ; 
and,  as  he  was  supported  by  the  Visigoths  of  Western  Gaul 
and  Spain,  Rome  and  Italy  for  a  brief  space  acknowledged 
him  as  their  sovereign.  But  Italian  pride  chafed  against  the 
imposition  of  a  monarch  from  without ;  and  Count  Kicimer, 
a  Goth,  who  commanded  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Rome,  disliked  the  rule  of  an  emperor  in  whose  appointment 
he  had  had  no  hand.  Avitua  was  therefore  required  to  ab- 
dicate, alter  he  had  held  the  throne  a  little  more  than  a  year ; 
he  consented,  and,  laying  aside  the  imperial  ofiice,  became 
Bishop  of  Plaeentia,  but  died  within  a  few  months  of  his  ab- 
dication, whether  by  disease  or  violence  is  uncertain. 

9,  It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  Count  Ricimer  to  assume 
the  crown  which  he  had  forced  Avitus  to  resign ;  but  he 
luterregniim.  saw  that  Romo  was  not  yet  prepared  to  submit 
SrifS.l^^'*"  herself  to  the  rule  of  a  barbarian,  and  he  there- 
fore, after  an  inteiTal  of  sis  months,  placed  an 
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eioperov  ou  the  throne  in  tlie  person  of  Majonan,  who  ruled 
well  for  four  yeajs,  from  a.d.  457  to  461.  Majorian,  who 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  character,  addressed  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  struggle  with  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  whose  con- 
stant ijepredations  deprived  Italy  of  repose.  Not  content 
with  chastising  the  disorderly  hands  which  ravaged  his 
coasts,  he  prepared  to  invade  the  territory  of  Genseric  with 
a  fleet  and  army.  These  were  collected  at  the  Spanish 
port  of  Carthagena;  bnt  the  emissaries  of  Genseric  secretly 
destroyed  the  fleet ;  and  Majorian,  having  I'eturned  to  Italy, 
was,  like  Avitns,  forced  to  abdicate,  Count  Rioimer  being 
jealous  of  his  prol&gi,  and  desirous  of  appointing  an  emperor 
of  inferior  ability. 

10.  The  imperial  title  and  ensigns  were  now  conferred  on 
a  puppet  named  Severus,  who  served  as  a  convenient  screen, 
EnieorEtd-  behind  which  Count  Ricimer  concealed  the  a«- 
Sl.'^'^t^i^  thority  which  he  himself  really  wielded.  But 
nonilnsliy  Severus  dying  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a.d.  465, 
A.D.4«i-4«B.  Ricimer  at  length  felt  himseii  sumciently  strong 
to  take  openly  the  sole  and  entire  direction  of  the  aflaira  of 
Italy.  He  respected  Roman  prejudices,  however,  so  far  as 
to  abstain  from  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  name.  His 
position  was  a  difficnlt  one,  for  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
looked  coldly  on  him,  while  he  was  exposed  to  constant  at- 
tack from  the  powerful  fleets  of  Genseric  and  Marcellinue, 
the  sovereigns  of  Africa  and  Dalmatia,  and  had  further  to 
fear  the  hostility  of  ^gidiue,  Roman  commander  in  Gaul, 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  peril  of  his 
situation  compelled  him,  two  yeai-s  after  the  death  of  Seve- 
rus, A.D.  467,  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo, 
and  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  that  prince  was  willing  to 
succor  him.  The  terms  were  galling  to  his  pride.  Italy 
was  required  by  Leo  to  submit  to  a  sovereign  of  his  choice, 
which  fell  on  Anthemius,  a  Byzantine  nobleman  of  distmc- 
tion. 

11.  The  establishment  of  Anthemius  as  "Emperor  of  the 
West "  was  followed  by  a  serious  effort  against  the  terrible 
liaienofAn-    Vandals,  who  were  now  the  enemy  from  whom 
^miu3,A.ij.    Italy  suffered  the  most.     Alliance  was  made  be- 
tween  Leo,  Anthemius,  and   Marcellinus;    and 

while  the  Dalmatian  fleet  protected  Italy  and  retook  Sar- 
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dinia,  two  great  expeditions  were  dii-ected  by  the  Eaetei-n 
emperor  upon  Carthage,  a.d,  468.  One  of  these,  atarting 
from  Egypt,  attacked  Tripoli,  earprised  the  cities  of  that 
province,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  westward.  The 
other,whioh  consisted  of  Ills  ships, having  on  board  100,000 
men,  was  directed  upon  Cape  Bona,  abont  forty  miles  from 
Carthage,  and  ghould  at  once  have  laid  siege  to  the  town. 
But  Basiliscas,  the  commander,  allowed  himself  to  be  amnsed 
by  negotiations  while  the  cunning  Genseric  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  deatraction  of  the  fleet,  which  he  accomplished 
by  means  of  fire-ships,  thns  entirely  frustrating  the  attack. 
The  remnant  of  the  expedition  withdrew;  Genseric  recover- 
ed Sardinia,  and  shortly  afterwards  established  his  power 
over  Sicily,  thus  obtaining  a  position  from  which  he  men- 
aced Italy  more  than  ever  before.  But  the  "  Empire,"  as  it 
was  still  called,  was  to  be  subverted,  not  by  its  external, 
but  its  internal  foes.  Though  Ricimer  had  consented  to  the 
nomination  of  Anthemius  as  emperor,  and  had  bound  him- 
self to  his  cause  by  accepting  his  daughter  in  man-iage,  yet  it 
was  not  long  befoi-e  discord  and  jealousy  separated  the  pro- 
fessed friends.  As  Anthemius  had  fixed  his  ooui-t  at  Rome, 
Ricimer  retired  to  Milan,  whence  he  could  readily  cori-e- 
spond  with  the  barbarians  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Pannbnia. 
Having  collected  a  considerable  army,  he  marched  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  proclaimed  Olybrius,  the  husband  of  Placidia 
(youngest  daughter  of  Valentinian  III.),  einperor,  and,  forc- 
ing his  way  into  the  city,  slew  Anthemius,  and  established 
Olybrius  upon  the  throne  {July  11,  a.d.  4:12). 

12,  The  Western  Empire  had  now,  in  the  space  of  sixteen 
years,  expeiienced  the  mle  of  six  diffei'ent  sovereigns.  In 
Kejgnsofoiy-  the  four  years  of  continued  existence  which  still 
iis.Benm.'^aDd  remained  to  it,  four  other  "  emperors  "  vi'ere  about 
^"X^d""  *>o  hold  the  sceptre.  The  first  of  these,  Olybrius, 
4TS-4Ta.  retained  his  authority  for  little  more  than  three 

months,  ascending  the  throne,  July  11,  and  dying  by  a  natu- 
ral death,  October  23,  The  chief  event  of  his  i-eign  was  the 
death  of  Count  Ricimer,  who  expired  forty  days  after  his 
capture  of  Rome,  August  20,  leaving  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  nephew,  Gundobald,  a  Bnrgundian.  Gundobald 
gave  the  purple, in  a.d.  473,  to  Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier; 
but  the  Eastern  emperor,  Leo,  interposed  for  the  second  time, 
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and  assigned  tbe  throne  to  Julius  Nepos,t]ie  nephew  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  his  successor  in  the  sovereignty  of  Dalmatia, 
Nepos  easily  prevailed  over  Glyeerius,  who  exchanged  his 
imperial  dignity,  a.d.  474,  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona;  but 
the  new  emperor  was  Bcarcely  settled  upon  the  throne,  when 
the  barbaiian  mereenaries,  who  were  now  all-powerful  in 
Italy,  i-evolted  under  the  patrician  Orestes,  a.d.  475,  and  in- 
vested with  the  purple  his  son,  Romulus  Augustus,  called, 
by  way  of  contempt,  "Augustulus."  Augnstulua,  the  last  of 
the  Western  emperors,  reigned  less  than  a  year  (October  31, 
A.ii.  475  to  August  23,  jv.b,  476).  The  mercenaries,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  demanded  one-thii-d  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
and,  when  their  demand  was  refused,  took  arms  under  the 
command  of  their  German  chief,  Odoacer,  slew  Orestes,  the 
Emperor's  father,  and  deprived  Augustulus  of  his  sovereign- 
ty. The  dignity  of  Emperor  of  the  West  was  then  formally 
abolished;  and  Odoacer  ascended  the  throne  as  the  first  bar- 
barian "King  of  Italy." 

13.  The  history  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  here  ter- 
minates. The  Empire  had  endured  507  years  (b.c.  81  to  a.d. 
Dnration  ot  ^''^)i  wder  seventy-seven  princes.  Attaining  its 
theEnipu|.  greatest  magnitude  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
decline  aiid  it  extended  fl'om  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  had  gradually  broken  up  and  contracted  its 
limits,  until  it  had  come  to  be  almost  confined  to  Italy.  Its 
ruin  had  been  caused  partly  by  internal  decay,  but  mainly 
through  the  repeated  invasions  of  vast  hordes  of  barbarians. 
Goths,  Yandals,  Huns,  Bnrgundians,  Suevi,  Alani,  Alemamii, 
Franks,  Heruli  had  precipitated  themselves  in  a  ceaseless 
succession  on  the  regions  which  Roman  civilization  had 
turned  into  gardens,  and  ponred  in  a  resistless  torrent  over- 
province  al\er  province.  The  force  of  the  attack  fell  mainly 
npon  the  West.  After  the  first  rush  of  the  Goths  across  the 
Lower  Danube,  in  the  time  of  Valens,  the  tide  of  migration 
took  wholly  a  westerly  course.  Pannonia,  Spain,  Africa, 
most  of  Gaul,  were  occupied  by  tbe  invaders.  Italy  attract- 
ed each  more  powerful  spoiler,  and  host  after  host  desolated 
its  fertile  plains.  Rome  herself  was  taken  repeatedly,  and 
was  sacked  twice,  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric.  She  felt  that 
she  needed  all  her  resources  for  her  own  defense,  and  was 
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therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  sncli  outlying  pi-ovinces  as  no 
foe  had  captured.  Hence,  Biitaiii,  parte  of  Gaul,  Vindelicia, 
and  probably  Rhatia,  were  abandoned :  Pannonia,  Noricnm, 
and  Dalmatia  were  parted  with ;  at  last,  nothing  remained 
bnt  Italy;  and  Italy  could  not  undertake  to  defend  herself 
Her  rulei-s  had  long  ceased  to  pat  any  tnist  in  Italian  sol- 
diers, and  had  drawn  their  recmits  from  the  outlying  prov- 
inces rather  than  from  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Finally, 
they  had  thought  it  excellent  strategy  to  take  the  barba- 
rians themselves  into  pay,  and  to  light  Hnos  with  Goths, 
and  Goths  with  Burgundians  or  Vandals.  But  this  policy  at 
last  proved  fatal.  The  barbarians,  perceiving  their  strength, 
determined  to  exert  it,  and  to  have  Italy  for  themselves.  It 
was  more  pleasant  to  be  masters  than  servants.  The  impe- 
rial power  had  in  fact  been  long  existing  upon  sufferance ; 
the  edifice  was  without  dne  support,  and  it  only  needed  the 
touch  of  a  finger  to  make  it  fall.  "What  Odoacer  did,  Riot- 
mer  might  liave  done  with  as  much  ease;  but  the  facility  of 
an  enterprise  is  not  always  apparent  beforehand. 


PART  II.     HISTORY  OF  PARTHIA. 


I  Oufline  of  the  Parthian  Empire. 
1.  The  Parthian  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  comprised 
the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  i-each- 
EitentofihB  ing  noi-thward  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  the  Caspian, 
emptre.  ^^^  ^^  Lower  Oxus,  and  southward  to  the  Pei^ 

sian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  thus  covered,  in  the 
main,  the  same  ground  with  the  Pereian  empire  of  Cyrus 
and  with  the  original  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidte ;  but  it  was 
less  extensive  than  either  of  those  great  monarchies.  It  did 
not  include  Syria,  or  Phtenicia,  or  Palestine,  or  Ai-menia,  or 
any  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  com- 
prised the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  much  less  that  of  the 
Jaxartes.  Its  greatest  length,  between  the  Euphrates  aud 
the  Indus,  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  miles,  while  its  greatest  width,  between  the  Lower 
Oxus  and  the  Indian' Ocean,  may  have  equalled,  or  a  little 
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exceeded,  a  thousand  miles.     Its  area  can  not  have  fallen 
much  short  of  a  million  square  miles. 

2,  But  of  this  vast  space  a  very  large  proportion  was 
scarcely  habitable.  The  Mesopotamian,  Persian,  Kharesmi- 
Laraearenoc-  an,-Gedroaian,  and  Caimaiiian  deserts  occupy  at 
copfedbydes-  Jeast  one-half  of  the  region  between  the  Euphi'a- 

tes  and  the  Indus ;  and,  though  not  absolutely 
incapable  of  supporting  hnman  life,  these  tracts  can  at  the 
best  sustain  a  very  sparse  and  scanty  population.  Such  pos- 
sessions add  but  little  to  the  strength  of  the  empire  which 
comprises  them, and  thus  may  be  omitted  from  consideration 
when  we  seet  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  power  and  resources. 
About  half  a  million  square  miles  remain  when  we  have  de- 
ducted the  deserts ;  an  area  only  one-third  of  that  of  Rome 
(see  p.  503),  but  still  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  mod- 
ern European  state  excepting  Russia. 

3.  The  Parthian  Empire  was,  like  most  others,  divided  into 
provinces.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  in  the  west, 
DmBiouinto  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia;  in  the  mid-i-egion, 
iiroTineeB.  Attopatfinfi,  Media,  Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Pei-aia ; 
towards  the  east,  ParthySn^  or  Parthia  Proper,  Hyrcania, 
Margiana,  Aria,  Zarangia,  Carmania,  8acastan4,  Arachosia, 
.^nd  Gedrosia.  Other  minor  divisions  were  Chalonitis,  Gam- 
had§ni5,  Mesfin6,  Rhagiana,  ChoarSnS,  CoinisSn^,  ArtacSn^, 
Apavareticgn^,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  prov- 
inces were  for  the  most  part  identical,  in  name  at  any  rate, 
with  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  Empire,  already  described 
in  this  work  (see  pp.  30-35).  As,  however,  even  in  prov- 
inces of  this  class  certain  changes  have  often  to  be  noted  in 
respect  of  boundaries,  or  principal  towns,  it  seems  best  to 
run  briefly  through  the  entire  list. 

i.  Mesopotamia.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  applied 
by  the  Parthiaos,  not  to  the  whole  region  between  the  Tigris 

and  Euphrates  rivere,  but  only  to  the  upper  por- 
Mesopotmnia.     .         ».         ,  ,  i    ,  ,  .    n        . 

tion  of  it — the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mons  Masius,  and  on  the  south  by  a  canal  uniting  the  two 
streams  a  little  above  the  33d  parallel.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Anthemusla,  Kicephorium,  Carrhje,  Europus,  Nisibis,  and 
Hatra. 

ii.  Bi^lonia  lay  below  Mesopotamia,  extending  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  including  a  tract 
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Babylonia  °^  Considerable  sine  and  importance  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  former  river.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Selenceia  on  the  Tigris,  Babylon,  Boraippa,  and  Vologeaia. 

iii.  Mes&iik,  called  also  CharacSn^,  was  the  tract  below 
Babylonia,  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf!    Its 

-J  ,  .  capital  was  Charax  Spasini,  at  the  confluence, 
probably,  of  the  Kuran  ivitli  the  Euphrates.  The 
only  other  city  of  any  importance  was  Teredon  or  Diridotis, 
on  the  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mes6no  was  fa- 
mous for  its  thick  groves  of  palm-trees. 

iv.  Smiana  had  nearly  its  old  boundaries  and  dimensions 
(see  p.  34).    Its  chief  cities  were  Suea  and  Badaca. 

V.  Assyria,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Parthian 
period,  designated  a  ti-act  which  lay  wholly  to  the  east  of 

Assyria.  *^®  Tigris,  extending  from  Ai-menia  on  the  north 
to  Snaiana  on  the  south,  and  interposed  between 
Mesopotamia  and  Media  Magna.  It  was  divided  into  nu- 
merous districts,  among  which  the  most  important  were  Cor- 
dy6n^  (the  country  of  the  Kurds)  in  the  north,  Adiab6n§,  the 
tract  about  the  two  Zab  rivers,  Arbelitis,  the  region  ^bout 
Arbela,  Chalonitis,  the  country  about  Holwan,  and  Apolloni- 
atis  or  Sittacfin^,  the  tract  upon  the  lower  course  of  the  Di- 
yaleh  river.  In  this  district  was  situated  Ctesiphon,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  empire.  Other  important  towns  were  Ai-- 
bela,  the  capital  of  Arbelitis,  Apollonia,  the  old  capital  of 
Apolloniatis,  and  Artemita,  in  the  same  region,  which  be- 
came under  the  Parthians,  Chalasar. 

vi.  AtropatSn^  lay  between  the  noi-thei-n  part  of  Assyria 
(Cordy§n6)  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  thas  coi-- 
i-esponding  nearly  to  the  modem  Azerbljan,  Its 
'"'  "  ■  chief  city  was  Gaza  or  Gazaca  (afterwards  Can- 
zaca),  now  Tahkt4Suleinian.  AtropatSnfi  was  not  so  abso- 
lutely a  part  of  the  Parthian  Empire  as  most  of  the  other 
provinces.  It  was  a  fief  over  which  the  Parthian  monarch 
claimed  a  sort  of  feudal  supremacy;  but  was  governed  by 
its  own  princes,  who  were  sometimes  not  even  appointed  by 
the  Parthian  kmg. 

vii  Media  lay  south  and  south-east  of  Atropateno,  extend- 
ing from  the  Kizil  Uzen  and  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  to 

Media  ^^^o"*  '^e  32d  parallel  towards  the  south,  where 
it  adjoined  on  Susiana  and  Peraia,    It  contained 
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several  districts,  of  which  the  chief  were  Media  Inferior,  Me- 
dia Superior,  Cambadene,  and  Khagiana.  The  chief  towns 
were  Ecbatana  (now  Hamadan),  Bagistana  (Behisttin),  Con- 
cobar  (Kungawnr),  Aspadana  (Isfahan),  Rhages  or  Earopus 
(Kaleh  Erij),  and  Charax. 

viii.  Persia,  lite  Susiana,  retained  its  old  dimensions  and 

boundaries,  except  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  com- 

Persln.       prising  Carmania,  -which  was  reckoned  a  distinct 

country.    After  the  destruction  of  Pereepolis  by 

Alexander,  Pasargadse  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  city. 

ix,   Carmania  adjoined  Persia  upon  the  east.    It  extended 

cann   la,     ^''^"^  ^^^  Persian  Golf  to  about  the  33d  parallel, 

thus  including  a  large  portion  of  the  desert  of 

Iran.    The  chief  town  was  Cai-mana  (now  Kennan). 

X.  ParthySn^,  or  Parthia  Proper,  lay  north  of  Carmania 
and  west  of  Media  Magna.  It  comprised  the  old  country  of 
the  name,  together  with  most  of  the  desert  which 
in  early  times  was  known  ae  Sagartia.  (See  p. 
31.)  Among  its  sabdivislons  were  ChoarSnS,  ComisSnS,  Ar- 
tacSn^,  TabiSne,  etc.  The  capital  city  was  Hecatompylus. 
Other  important  towns  were  Apameia  in  ChoarSn^,  near  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  Parthaunisa,  or  Nistea  (Niehapur). 

xL  Hyrcania  was  north  of  Parthia,  being  the  tract  at  the 

south-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian,  along  the  coui-se  of  the 

.        river  Gurgan.     Its  chief  cities  were  Syrinx,  Tap6, 

on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Carta  (perhaps  the 

eai-lier  Zadracai'ta),  Talabroc^,  and  Samarian^. 

xii.  Margiana  was  situated  east  and  north-east  of  Parthia 

and  Hyrcania,  in  the  low  plain  between  the  Elhurz  range 

Marei     '   ^      *'*''  ^^^  ^'^  Aral     It  lay  along  the  course  of 

the  river  Margus  (now  the  Murg-ab),    The  only 

city  in  Parthian  times  was  Antiocheia  (Mei-v  ?). 

xiii.  Aria  included  the  district  which  bore  the  same  name 
under  the  Persians  (see  p.  32),  bnt  comprised  also  the  tract 
between  Herat  and  the  Hamoon  or  Sea  of  Seis- 
tan.    Its  chief  city  was  Artacoana  (Herat).    Oth- 
er towns  of  some  consequence  were  Phra  (Furrah),Gai"i  (Gi- 
rist),  and  Bis  (Bist). 

xiv.  Zarangia,  or  Drangiana,  had  como  to  be  used  in  a 
er  acceptation  than  the  ancient  one.     (See 
2.)     It  was  now  only  a  small  tract  close  upon 
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the  Hamoon,  the  district  upon  the  Havoot-rud  and  Furi-ah- 
rud  being  reckoned  to  Aria,  and  that  on  the  Lower  Ilelmend 
being  separated  off,  and  forming  the  new  province  of  Sacas- 
tan^.     The  chief  town  of  Zarangia  was  Prophthasia. 

XV.  Sacastani  lay  south  of  Zarangia,  corresponding  to  the 
Seg^tan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  now  known  as 
astaua.  Seistan.  Its  chief  cities  were  Sigal  and  Alexan- 
dropolis,  Sacaetanfi  (i.  e.,  the  land  of  Sacse)  had 
probably  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Scyths  in  the  inter- 
val between  Alexander's  conquests  and  the  formation  of  the 
Pai-thian  Empire. 

xvi,  Arachosia  (or  "White  India,"  as  the  Parthians  called 
it)  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  country  known  by 
the  same  name  to  the  Persians.  (See  p.  32.)  It 
lay  east  of  Sacastan^,  and  corresponded  nearly 
with  the  modern  Kandahar.  The  capital  was  Alexandropo- 
lis,  on  the  Arachotus  (Arghand-ab).  Its  other  chief  cities 
were  Deraetrias,  Pharsana,  and  Parabesta 

xvii.   Gedrosia  retained  in  the  main  its  ancient  limits, 
which  were  nearly  those  of  the  modern  Belnchistan  (see  p. 
32),     It  was,  however,  perhaps   somewhat   en- 
croached upon  towards  the  north  by  Sacastan4, 
The  province  lay  south  of  this  tract  and  of  Arachosia  and 
east  of  Carraania. 

IIISTOHICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  PARTHIAN 
EMPIRE. 

riHST  PERIOD. 


SorECBS.  The  sources  for  llie  histovy  of  PartJiio'are  scanty  and  scattered. 
Of  native  sources,  we  possefls  only  a  very  incomplete  series  of  coins,  generally 
Viitliont  dates  and  tvitliout  the  special  naine  of  Hie  king ;  and  a  few  mutilated 
inscriptions.  No  classical  author,  so  &r  as  we  know,  ever  treated  of  the 
history  of  Parthia  as  a  whole ;  and  few  ever  made  Parthian  history,  in  any 
of  its  portions,  even  a  special  subject  of  attention.  Aekian's  Pta-tltka  was 
a  mere  account  of  the  Parthian  War  of  Tmjan,  written  fivm  a  Soman  point 
of  view ;  and  of  this  wovk  there  only  remma  aboat  twenty  short  fragments. 
(See  the  ffagmenta  coUccted  in  C.  Mdllbe's  Fragmenta  Hist.  GriEComm, 
vol.  iiL,  pp.  686-691.)  Strabo's  account  of  the  Parthian  mannerg  and  cus- 
toms in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Histariccd  Memdrt,  and  the  second  book  of  his 
26* 
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ConHnuaiios  0/ /-"oZyiias,  would  have  been  most  interesting  ;  but  these  works 
have  wholly  periBhed.  The  extant  mriier  who  teHs  us  most  ;lliout  the  Par- 
thians  ia  JuSTitf ;  but  Qm  careless  hist«iiau  has  most  imperfectly  reported 
hie  aathority,  Tnoaca  Pompeittb,  and  needs  perpetnal  correedon.  For  the 
earlier  hiatory  we  are  redaced  to  scattered  notices  in  Stbabo,  Arrian,  Jbb- 
TDJ,  PoLTBTOS,  LuciiN,  and  Phleoon  of  Tralles ;  for  the  middle  portion, 
from  the  time  of  Phraatea  III.  to  Vononeal.,  we  have  Appian  in  his  Mithri- 
datica  and  Sffriaea,  Justin,  Plutarch  in  his  Zives  of  Lucnllus,  Pompey, 
Ciassus,  and  Antony,  Josbphus  in  his  Antigmtafes  JudaiciB,  and  Dio  Cas- 
ains  (bka.  xxxv.,  Iv.) ;  for  the  later  histoty,  from  Vononea  to  the  destrtiction 
of  the  monMTdiy,  ovir  authorities  ai-e  Xioirra  in  his  Amtals,  Josbphits,  Sira- 
TOHIDS,  Hebodias,  the  BistoricB  Aagnstte  Scriptores,  and,  above  all,  Dio 
{bks.  Ivi.^xxviii.). 

Modem  works  heating  speeially  on  the  sabject  of  Parthian  histoiy  are  not 
very  numerous.     The  hest  are  the  following : 

Fot-Vaillant,  J.,  Arsacidio-am  Iiaperiunt,  sive  Begum  Parthonan  Hisio- 
ria  adfidem  Tiumismatwa  taxowmodaia.     Farisiis,  1T25  ;  4to. 

Dn  FocE  DB  LoNGDEBUE,  Anuales  Arsacidarum.  Argentorat,  1782; 
4lo. 

EiCHTER,  C.  F. ,  Historiach-biiischer  Versach  iiler  die  Arsaciden  laid  Sas- 
samdeii^Dynastien.     Gottingen,  1804 ;  Svo. 

Tychbbn,  T.  C.,  Commentationes  de  manmis,  Persantm  et  Arsaeidarms, 
published  in  the   Commentationea  Boine  Sodelat.  Scient,  Gotting.,  vols.  i. 

Abstracts  of  the  history  are  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dicliortarg  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  sab  voc.  AnsAciDJi,  and  by  Mr.  Cejnton  in  hia  Fasii 
Romani.     Osford,  1846-60  ;  2  vols.  4to.     (See  vol  ii.  pp.  248-250.) 

1,  Pai-thia,  which,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, foiined  a  portion  only  of  a  large  satrapy  extending 
_  ,  .,  ,  from  the  Ii'anio  desert  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  from 
thekiagdoBi  the  Caspian  to  oamarcand,  appears  towards  the 
close  01  the  Feraian  period  to  have  constituted  a 
satrapy  by  itself  (or  with  the  mere  addition  of  Hyi-cania),  in 
■which  condition  it  was  continued  by  the  snccessoi-s  of  Alex- 
ander, Tranqnillity  was  preserved  till  aboat  b.c.  255,  when 
the  weakness  of  Antiochus  Thens,  and  the  success  of  the 
Bactrian  rebellion  (see  p.  342),  enconraged  the  Parthians  to 
i-ise  against  theii-  Greek  masters,  and  to  declare  themselves 
an  independent  people.  Their  leader  in  the  revolt  was  a 
certain  Arsaees.  This  person  was  the  commander  of  a  body 
of  Scythian  Dahte  from  the  banks  of  the  Ochus,  who  mi- 
grated into  Parthia,  and  obtaining  the  ascendency  in  the 
country,  raised  their  general  to  the  position  of  king.  There 
was,  probably,  sufficient  affinity  between  the  immigrant  Da- 
hai  and  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  region  for  the  two 
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races  readily  to  coalesoe ;  both  appear  to  have  been  Tura- 
nian ;  and  the  Dahfe  were  so  completely  absorbed  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  them  in  the  subsequent  history.  The  names 
of  "  Parthia  "  and  "Parthian  "  prevailed ;  and  the  whole  na- 
tion presents  to  ns  one  uniform  type. 

2.  This  type  is  one  of  a  low  and  coaree  character.  The 
manners  of  the  Parthiane,  even  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
characMt  of  ^^^.d  a  tinge  of  Tatar  barbarism.  Their  mimetic 
thfl  people,  art  was  Tude,  compared,  not  only  with  that  of 
the  Greeks,  bnt  even  of  the  Persians.  In  their  architecture 
they  imitated  the  heavy  and  maBsive  constructions  of  the 
Babylonians.  Their  appearance  was  repulsive.  They  were 
treacherous  in  war,  indolent  and  unrefined  in  peace.  Still 
they  possessed  qualities  which  fitted  them  to  become  a  rul- 
ing nation.  They  were  brave,  enterprising,  and  fond  of  war; 
while  they  had  also  a  certain  talent  for  organization  and  ad- 
minMtration.  They  are  not  ill-represented  by  the  modem 
Turks,  who  are  allied  to  them  in  race,  and  rule  over  some  of 
the  same  countries. 

3.  Arsaces,  the  first  king,  reigned,  we  are  told,  only  two 
yeaj-a,  probably  from  b.c.  255  to  258.  He  occupied  himself 
S'enofAr  "^^i^^y  ™  consolidating  his  dominion  over  the 
Baces  I.,  about  Parthians  themselves,  many  of  whom  resisted  his 

authority.  Antiochus  Theua,  whose  rule  he  had 
subverted,  seems  to  have  made  no  efibi-t  to  recover  his  hold 
on  Parthia,  being  too  much  engaged  in  hie  war  with  Ptole- 
my Philadelphns.  (See  p.  251.)  Arsaces,  however,  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  battle. 

4.  The  first  Ai-saces  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ten- 
dates,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  original  revolt.  He  took 
KeignofArsa-  the  title  of  Ai-saces  after  his  brother's  death;  and 
altoL^about  ^^^  practice  thus  begun  passed  into  a  custom, 
B.o.  Ko-ais.  which  continued  to  the  very  close  of  the  empire. 
Teridates,  or  Arsaces  II,,  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  from 
B.C.  253  to  216.  Ho  made  himself  master  of  Hyrcania,  prob- 
ably about  B.C.  240,  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the  hos- 
tility both  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  whom  he  deprived  of  a 
province,  and  of  Diodotns  I.  of  Bactria,  who  became  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  his  neighbor,  Callinicus  and  Di- 
odotus,  accoi-dingiy,  made  common  cause ;  and  the  former 
led  an  expedition  against  Teridates,  b.c.  237,  which  alarmed 
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liim  so  that  at  firet  he  fled  from  Parthia  into  Scythia.  Dio- 
dotus  I.,  however,  dying  and  Ijcing  succeeded  by  his  son, 
DiodotuB  II.,  Teridates  found  a  means  of  breaking  up  tbe 
alliance,  and  drew  over  the  Bactrian  prince  to  his  side.  A 
great  battle  followed ;  and,  Calliniens  being  signally  defeat- 
ed, Parthian  independence  was  regarded  as  at  length  fully 
established. 

In  Justin's  Epitome  of  rfie  Hialorj  of  Trogua  Pompeius  the  acta  of  the 
first  and  second  Arsaces  are  oaaigned  to  a  single  monai'di.  He  is  to  be  cor- 
rected from  Stncbllcs,  who  followed  Abhian. 

5.  Teridates  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  real  name  is 
unknown,  but  who  reigned  as  Arsaces  HI.  Pursuing  the 
RoienofArsa  ^ggi'sssive  policy  of  his  fether,  he  overran  East- 
ces  III.,  about  ern  Media,  and  threatened  to  conquer  the  entire 

province,  atont  B.a  314.  Antioohus  the  Great, 
Tipon  this,  marched  against  him  (s.a  213),  drove  his  traops 
from  Media,  took  his  capital,  Hecatompylus,  and  pursuing 
him  into  Hyrcania,  there  brought  him  to  an  engagement, 
the  issue  of  which  was  doubtful.  Ai-sacee  greatly  distin- 
guished himself;  and  the  Syrian  monarch,'  finding  the  con- 
quest of  the  new  kingdom  impossible,  came  to  tei-ms  with 
his  foe,  confirming  him  in  the  possession  of  both  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  but  probably  requiring  him  to  fiimish  a  contin- 
gent to  his  prejected  Eastern  expedition,  kc.  206.  It  is  un- 
certain how  long  Arsaces  m.  lived  after  this ;  hut  the  best 
authorities  assign  him  a  reign  of  about  twenty  years — -from 
B.C.  216  to  196. 

6.  Priapatius  (Arsaces  IV.)  now  became  king,  and  reigned 
for  fifteen  years — from  about  B.C.  196  to  181.  He  appears 
EeipofPtia-  to  have  been  an  unwavlike  prince,  and  to  have 
ceaivo't^^^iit  ^oen  content  with  maintaining,  without  any  at- 
ao.i9SJ8i.  tempt  to  extend,  his  dominions.  The  Bactrian 
monarchs  of  this  period  were  aggressive  and  powerful  (see 
pp.  343,  344),  which  may  in  part  account  for  this  pause  in 
the  Parthian  conquests,  Priapatius  left  two  sons,  Phraates 
and  Mithridat€8,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  him. 

7.  Phraates  L  (Arsaces  V.)  had  a  short  reign,  probably 
from  about  b.c.  181  to  174.  Hothing  is  known  of  him  ex- 
EeignofPhca-  cepting  that  he  extended  his  dominions  by  the 
cerv.)JaboQt  eonqueSt  of  the  Mardi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
B.o.181-171.     tribes  of  the  Elburz,  and,  though  he  had  many 
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children,  left  his  crown  to  his  brother,  Mithiidates,  whom  he 
fegavded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  kingly  oifice.  Mithri- 
dates  justified  this  opinion  by  the  extensive  conquests  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  next  section.  He 
transformed  the  small  kingdom  which  he  received  from 
Phraates  into  a  vast  and  floMi'ishing  empire,  and  established 
the  governmental  system  on  which  that  empire  was  thence- 
forth administered. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  the  Foundatimt  of  the  Brnpire  by  Mitliridates  J'.,  about  d.c,  ITi,  to  the 

Comiaenceiaenl  of  the  Wars  with  the  Eoaiam,  B.C.  5*. 

1.  The  Parthian  dominion  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a 

comparatively  narrow  territory  between  the  Caspian  Gates 

_  , ,„,..    on  the  one  hand  and  the  districts  of  Aria  (Herat) 

ridaiaa  I.  (Ai-  and  Margiana  (Merv)  upon  the  other.  The  neigh- 
nbontB.o.'n*-  boring  Bactria,  with  its  Greek  princes  (see  pp.  342 
^^  -344)  and  its  semi-Greek  civilization,  had  been  a 

far  more  powerful  state,  and  had  probably  acted  as  a  con- 
stant check  upon  the  aspirations  of  its  weaker  sister.  Con- 
scious of  their  weakness,  the  Parthian  monai'chs  had  culti- 
vated good  relations  with  the  Bactrians ;  and,  so  fai-  as  ap- 
pears, no  war  had  hitherto  broken  ont  between  the  conter- 
minous powere.  But  with  the  accession  of  Mithridates  I. 
(Araaces  VI,)  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end.  The  Bao- 
trian  princes  were  abont  this  time  directing  their  anns  to- 
wai-ds  the  East,  bent  on  establishing  their  authority  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  North-westeiTi  India.  It  would  seem  that 
while  their  main  strength  was  employed  in  this  quarter,  the 
provinces  nearer  home  were  left  without  adequate  defense, 
and  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Parthians.  Mithridatea  L, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Eucratides  of  Bactria,  began 
aggressions  on  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  probably  soon  after 
his  accession.  .  Success  attended  his  efforts,  and  he  deprived 
Eucratides  of  at  least  two  provinces.  A  few  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  164,  he  turned  his 
aiTUB  against  the  West.  After  a  protracted  struggle,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Media  to  obedience.  He  then  conquered 
Sustana,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  extending  his  dominion  on 
this  side  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Nor 
did  these  gains  content  Iiim.    After  the  death  of  Eucratides 
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{about  B.C.  160),  he  resnmed  his  wav  with  the  Eaoti-ians,  and 
completely  destroyed  their  kiDgdom.  In  vain  did  these  nn- 
fortnnately  isolated  Greets  implore  the  help  of  their  Syrian 
brethren.  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  in  b.c.  140  endeavored  to 
relieve  them,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Mithrida- 
tes,  who  retained  him  in  captivity  till  his  own  death,  about 
B.a  136. 

The  Indian  conquests  of  Milhridates  I.,  wliicli  rest  on  the  aulhorily  of  Di- 
odoriis  and  Orosius,  are  extremely  doabtful.  Tmgus  appears  to  luTe  known 
nothing  of  them. 

2.  The  satrapial  system,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Persians,  and  continued  by  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
oreaniiation  'was  not  that  adopted  by  Mithridates  in  the  or- 
of  F&8  fflnpi™.  ganization  of  his  empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
verted to  the  older  and  simpler  plan,  which  prevailed  in  the 
East  before  the  rise  of  the  Persians  to  power.  This  was  to 
allow  each  nation  to  have  its  own  native  king,  its  own  laws 
and  usages,  and  simply  to  require  the  sabjeetion  of  all  these 
monarchs  to  the  chief  of  the  niling  nation  as  lord  paramonnt, 
or  feudal  head.  Hence  the  title  "  King  of  Kings,"  so  com- 
mon on  the  Parthian  coins  from  the  time  of  Mithridates. 
Each  "king"  was  bound  to  fui-nieh  a  contingent  of  troops 
when  required,  and  likewise  an  annual  tribute ;  but  other- 
wise they  were  independent. 

3.  The  constitution  under  which  the  Parthiane  themselves 
were  ruled  was  a  kind  of  limited  monarchy.  The  king  was 
CouBtitiitfou  permanently  advised  by  two  councils,  one  consist- 
ofParthia.  j^g  „f  ^f,g  membera  of  his  own  royal  house,  the 
other  of  the  great  men  (/iMyiiTrai'tE),  comprising  both  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  nation  (the  /TO'pol  and  the  fid- 
yoi).  The  monarchy  was  elective,  the  kings,  however,  being 
necessarily  taken  from  the  family  of  the  Arsacidse,  When 
the  megistanes  had  nominated  a  monarch,  the  right  of  plac- 
ing the  diadem  on  his  head  belonged  to  the  surena,  or  field- 
marshal  The  megistcmes  claimed  a  right  to  depose  a  mon- 
arch who  displeased  them;  but  any  attempt  to  exercise  this 
privilege  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  civil  war,  and  it  was  force, 
not  law,  which  determined  whether  the  prince  should  retain 
or  forfeit  his  crown. 

4.  The  Pai-thians  affected,  in  the  main,  Persian  customs. 
The  same  state  and  dignity  were  maintained  by  the  Arsaci- 
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die  as  by  the  Achasmenidte.  The  Court  migrated 
cuatoms,  art,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  Cteaiphon,  Ec- 
^'°'  batana,  and  Hyrcania.    Polygamy  was  practised 

on  a  large  scale,  not  only  by  the  monarch,  but  by  the  nobles. 
Luxury,  however,  was  at  no  time  earned  to  the  same  extent 
by  the  Parthiana  as  it  had  been  by  the  Pei-sians ;  the  former 
continued  to  the  last  a  rude,  coarae,  Tigorous  people.  In 
some  few  respects  they  adopted  Greek  mannera,  as  in  the 
character  of  their  coins  and  the  legends  upon  them,  which 
are  Greek  from  first  to  last,  and  evidently  imitated  from  the 
coins  of  the  Seleucidas.  Their  mimetic  art  shows  also  Gre- 
cian influences ;  but  it  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

6.  The  founder  of  the  Empii'e,  Mithridatcs  L,  was  succeed- 
ed upon  the  throne  by  his  son,  Phraates  II.,  who  is  known 
Eidgii  ofphra-  as  Arsaces  VII.,  and  reigned  about  nine  or  ten 
?SV/i)'4"a''  years,  from  about  b.c.  136  to  127.  The  earlier 
138-127. '  part  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  quiet  and 
peaceful;  but  about  ac,  139,  Antiochus  Sidetea,  who  rergned 
over  Syria,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  East  for  the  pur- 
pose of  releasing  bis  brother  Demetrius,  and  humbling  the 
pride  of  the  Parthians.  Success  at  first  attended  his  efforts. 
Phraates  was  defeated  in  three  battles,  and  Babylonia  was 
recovered  by  the  Syrians.  A  general  disposition  to  revolt 
showed  itself  among  the  Parthian  feudatories.  Phraates, 
reduced  to  straits,  released  Demetrius  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  (see  p.  358),  while  at  the  same  time  he  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Turanian  hordes  who  bordered  his  northern  frontier. 
Before  these  allies,  however,  could  ai-rive,  he  had  brought 
the  Syrian  monarch  into  difficulties,  attacked  and  overpow- 
ered his  anny  in  its  winter-quarters,  and  slain  Sidetes  him- 
self in  a  battle.  He  now  determined  to  invade  Syria;  but 
the  Turanians,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked,  discontented  with 
their  treatment,  attacked  him.  A  war  with  these  nomads 
followed,  in  which  Phraates  was  unsuccessfuL  His  army, 
composed  in  part  of  captured  Greeks,  played  him  false ;  and 
he  himself  fell  in  the  fight,  about  b.c.  127.    . 

a.  On  the  death  of  Phraates  H,  his  uncle,  Artabanus,  was 
placed  upon  the  throne.  The  Syrian  wars  now  entirely 
ceased,  no  effort  being  made  by  the  Seleucidre,  after  the 
death  of  Sidetes,  to  recover  their  Eastern  provinces.     But 
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i  of  this  enemy  was  taken  by  c 
lie.    The  Turanian  races  of  the 
iboniB!c.'x3T   yood  the  OxuB  had  been  long  increasing  in  pow- 

which  they  reached  Ilyrcania  and  Parthia  Proper,  were  con- 
stant. We  have  seen  that  Phraates  n.,alai-med  at  the  at- 
tack of  SidetGB,  called  them  in  to  his  aid,  and  afterwards  lost 
his  life  in  a  war  with  them.  The  same  fate  befell  his  succes- 
sor. In  an  engagement  with  a  Turanian  tribe  called  Tocha- 
ri,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died,  about  ac  124. 

7.  Artabanus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  II,, 
who  is  known  as  Arsacea  IX.  He  was  a  warlike  and  power- 
EeienofMith-  ^"^^  pnnce,  whosc  achievements  procured  him  the 
ridEaesii  |Ar-  epithet  of  "the  Great."  He  effectually  quelled 
abontB.o.'iM  the  Spirit  of  the  northern  nomads,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  several  engagements ;    and,  in  a  long 

series  of  wars,  he  extended  the  Parthian  power  in  many  di- 
rections. At  length  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
menian king,  Ortoadistes  (Ai-tavasdes  ?),  who  was  compelled 
to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  for  his  observance  of  which  he 
gave  hostages,  among  them  Tigranes,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royaL  'Rgranes  Induced  the  Parthian  monarch  to  aid  him 
in  gaining  the  Armenian  throne,  by  undertaking  to  cede  to 
him  a  part  of  Armenia ;  and  this  cession  took  place  about 
H.C.  96.  But  here  the  successes  of  Mithridates  came  to  an 
end.  Tigranes,  having  become  king  of  Aimenia,  declared 
war  against  hia  benefactor,  recovered  the  ceded  territory, 
invaded  Parthia  itself,  conquered  Adiab^n^,  and  forced  the 
kings  of  Atropatfin^  and  Gordy6n6  to  become  hia  tributaries, 
aboat  B.C.  90  to  87.  (See  p.  339.)  Soon  after  this  Mithri- 
dates seems  to  have  died,  after  a  reign  which  must  have  ex- 
ceeded thu'ty-flve  yeare. 

The  fii-Et  contact  of  tlie  PHvthians  with  the  Romans  occurred  in  lliis  reign, 
Mithridatoa's  onroj,  Ch-obazQs,  having  had  an  inteniew  with  SuUa,  the  Sena- 

8.  It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mithridates  U.  The  list  of  Trogus,  as  reported  by  Justin,  is 
here  faulty;  and  from  the  incidental  notices  of  other  writ- 
era,  the  succession  of  the  kings  can  only  be  determined 
conjecturally.     It  is  usual  to  place  after  Mithridates  H,  a 
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Uncertain fnc-  cortain  Mnasciras,  who  is  mentioned  by  Lucian 
cession.  Sup-  as  a  Parthian  monarch.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
i^aadiaa  that  Mnaaciras  followed  immediately  after  Mithri- 
abontK^o. 87-  datea  IX,  ov  even  that  he  reigned  at  this  period. 
'^^  The  next  king  whom  we  can  positively  place  after 

Mithridates  II.  is  Sanatr^eces,  who  mounted  the  throne  about 
ac.  76. 

9.  Sanatrceces  (Ai-saces  XI.),  at  the  age  of  eighty,  became 
king  of  Parthia  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sacaraucae,  one  of 
Reienotsa-  *^^  Turanian  tribes  of  the  north.  He  reigned 
natneces, it-o.    seven  years  only,  from  about  b.c.  76  to  69.     He 

was  contemporary  with  Tigranes  of  Armenia  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontos,  and  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
war  with  the  former;  but  the  particulars  of  this  contest  are 
unknown. 

The  name  of  this  Mng  appeal's  in  the  classiciil  wiiters  under  variuus  fonos, 
aa  Sintruces,  SinUicus,  and  Sinatraces.  But  the  nntire  iarxa,  as  api:ieai^liy  a 
coin,  is  SanatrcBces  (SotQrpowjjf). 

10.  Phraates,  son  of  Sanatrtfices,  succeeded  him,  and  took 
the  title  of  ©Eo'c  ("God"),  Ascending  the  throne  at  the 
KeignofPbtii-  moment  when  the  Mithridatic  War  entered  on  a 
lesxu.lftto.'  ^"^^  phase,  the  losses  of  the  Pontic  monarch  hav- 
'^-^^  ing  forced  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Armenia  (see 
p.  333),  and  Borne  being  about  to  transfer  the  straggle  into 
this  quarter,  he  was  naturally  drawn  into  the  contest.  Both 
sides  sought  his  alliance ;  but  it  was  not  till  Porapey  took 
the  direction  of  the  war,  b.c.  66,  that  the  Parthian  monarch 
desist^  from  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  He  then  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  while  Pompey  pressed  Mith- 
ridates with  all  his  forces,  Phraates  made  an  attack  npon  H- 
graaes.  The  diversion  determined  the  Mithridatic  War  in 
favor  of  Rome  ;  but,  as  usual,  when  her  object  was  gained, 
the  great  republic  repaid  assistance  with  ingratitude.  Ti- 
granes was,  in  ac.  65,  aided  by  the  Romans  against  Phraa- 
tes. The  province  of  GordySn^,  which  Phraates  had  recov- 
ered, was  retaken  by  the  Romans  and  aligned  to  Armenia. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Parthian  king  remonstrated^  Pom- 
pey was  inexorable ;  and  Phi-aates,  about  b.c.  63,  came  to 
terms  with,  Tigranes.  Shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  60)  he  died, 
poisoned,  as  was  reputed,  by  hia  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodes. 
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By  tlie  results  of  the  MiihridHtic  War,  the  Roman  and  Parthian  Einpii-es 
became  conterminous.  Rome  absorbed  Syria  (see  p.  261),  *hich  bordeifid  on 
the  Partbianprovinceof  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates  flowing  between  them. 
Hence  collision  between  the  two  great  powers  became  imminent. 

11,  Mithridates,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Phi-aatesIII., 
succeeded  him.  Tigi-aues  L  having  died  in  Armenia,  and 
Artavasdes,  his  second  son,  having  seized  the 
ridSes  III.  throne,  Mithridates  became  engaged  in  a  war 
^S),1^o.iio-  with  Armenia  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ti- 
^  granes,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king.    His  ef- 

forts, however,  were  unsuccessful,  and  had  no  effect  bnt  to 
alienate  Artavasdcs.  After  a  i-eign  of  a  few  yeara,  Mithri- 
dates was  deposed  by  the  Parthian  nobles  (see  §  3) ;  and, 
though  he  maintained  himself  for  some  considerable  time  in 
Babylon,  he  was  at  last  captured  and  put  to  death.  Oro- 
des,  his  brother,  whom  the  Parthians  had  made  king  in  his 
room,  succeeded  him,  about  b.c.  55, 


THIRD  PERIOD. 
Frarn  the  Coramencement  of  the  Wars  B>ilk  Some,  n.O.  64,  lo  the  DestrsKtion 
oflhe  Parthian  Engnre  hg  the  Persiaiis,  a.d.  226. 
I.  The  aggi-essive  policy  systematically  pursued  by  the 
Boman  Republic  rendered  a  war  with  Parthia  the  natural 
Eeiffnoforo-  sequel  to  the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
eSxiv')?^  granee.  The  sti-uggle  with  these  princes  had  re- 
cSSn's'i  °o"^  vealed  to  Rome  the  existence  of  an  Oriental  pow- 
H-S3-   '  er  greater  and  richer  than  either  Pontus  or  Ar- 

menia ;  and  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  cupidity,  of  the  i-e- 
public  was  stirred  by  the  revelation.  No  special  grounds 
of  complaint  or  quarrel  were  regarded  as  necessary  before 
the  war  could  be  commenced.  It  was  enough  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  seemed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Rome 
to  increase  her  empire  at  the  expense  of  Parthia,  War  was 
declared  without  even  a  pretext,  ac.  55,  and  in  the  following 
year  Crassua  attacked  Orodes. 

The  faiTcire  of  the  expedidon  of  Ccassus  (see  p.  487)  was  owing,  in  part  to 
liis  age  and  incapacity,  in  part  to  an  undue  contempt  of  the  Parthian  prowess. 
It  was  only  by  bitter  experience  that  the  Romans  learnt  to  respect  the  Par- 
thians as  soldiers,  and  to  regard  them  as  greatly  soperior  to  most  other 
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2.  The  immediate  result  of  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Crassns  waa  the  advance  of  the  Parthians  across  the  Eu- 
Pariiian  ez-  phrates.  Ill  Rc.  52,  and  again  in  the  year  after, 
^riil^o.'B^'  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Bi,  nnd  lo-se.  and  well-appointed  anny,  crossed  from  MesopotOr 
mia  into  Syria,  and  ravaged  the  Roman  territory  far  and 
wide.  Upper  Syria  was  overran,  Cilicia  invaded,  Antioch 
and  Antigoneia  threatened,  the  Roman  general,  Bibnlus,  de- 
feated. Cassius,  however,  gained  certain  succeseea;  and  sus- 
picion having  been  thrown  upon  the  loyalty  of  Pacorus,  Oro- 
dea  recalled  him,  and  withdrew  his  troops  within  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  eleven  yeai-s  later  he  made  a  second  advance. 
Once  more  Pacoras,  this  time  assisted  hy  the  Roman  refu- 
gee, Labienus,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  ac.  40,  and  invaded 
the  Syrian  presidency.  A  Roman  army,  under  Decidiua 
Sasa,  was  destroyed ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Sidon,  Ptolemals, 
were  occupied ;  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plundered,  and 
Antigonus  set,  aa  Parthian  viceroy,  npon  the  throne  (see  p. 
854),  The  Parthians  wei-e  complete  masters  of  Syi-ia,  Phce- 
nicia,  and  Palestine ;  and  proceeded  to  invade  Asia  Minor, 
occupying  the  whole  south  coast,  as  far  as  Caria,  and  send- 
ing their  plundering  bands  into  Ionia  and  the  Roman 
"Asia>"  At  this  point,  however,  their  progress  was  stayed, 
and  reverses  began  to  befall  them.  Ventidius  defeated  and 
slew  Labienus  in  b,c.  39,  and  gained  a  similar  success  over 
Pacorus  in  the  next  year.  Tlie  Parthians  retired  from  Syria, 
never  to  reoccupy  it,  and  henceforth  wei-e  content  to  resist 
the  attacks  and  aggressions  of  the  Romans, 

3.  The  death  of  Orodes  followed  closely  upon  this  defeat, 
B.C,  87,  He  either  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Pacorus,  or 
Death  of  oin-  ^^^  murdered  by  Phraates,  the  son  whom  he  had 
desaodMtes-  put  forward  as  his  successor  when  ho  hoard  of 
t«aiv..B.o.  Pacorus's  decease.  Phraates  IV,  succeeded  him, 
tion  ofSnto-  and  reigned  as  Arsaces  XV.  Agaiust  him  Anto- 
ny,B.a3«.  ny,  in  B,c.  36,  led  his  great  expedition.  (For  this, 
see  p.  501.)  Once  more  on  Pai-thian  soil  the  Romans  were 
completely  baffled ;  and  the  retreat  of  Antony  was  almost 
as  disastrous  as  that  of  the  army  of  Crasaua.  The  Parthian 
power  iaaued  from  these  early  contests  with  Rome  intact ; 
each  side  held  its  own ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Euphrates 
was  to  be  a  permanent  barrier  which  the  Ti'Viiiinus  of  nei- 
ther nation  could  cross. 
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4.  An  uiiinterestiiig  period  of  the  Parthian  history  now 
sets  in.  Rome  and  Parthia  abstain  eqnally  from  direct  at- 
Dnii  period  of  tacks  upon  each  other,  while  each  endeavors  to 
wTy.'ftmii'ito.  ohtain  a  predominant  influence  in  Armenia,  which 
saiui.D.u*.  alternately  leans  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  pow- 
ers. Troubles  are  excited  by  the  Romans  within  the  Par- 
tliian  i-oyal  family ;  and  almost  every  reign  exhibits  one  or 
more  pretenders  to  the  throne,  who  disturb  and  sometin)es 
expel  the  legitimate  monai^ch.  This  period  lasted  150  years 
—from  the  retreat  of  Antony,  b.c.  36,  to  the  sixteenth  year 
of  Trajan,  A.i>.  114.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  brief- 
ly indicate  the  succession  of  the  kings  during  this  space. 

Line  ov  EihGtS  prom  Phhaates  IV.  to  CHosnoiis,  b.o.  37  to  a.e.  107. 
Phraates  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.)  reiened  fram  b.c.  37  K>  a.d.  4.  He  was  an- 
noyed by  a  pretender  named  Tiiidates,  wliom  ABgustns  enconmged,  and  was 
finally  mnrdered  by  his  female  slave,  Thermnso,  whom  he  had  married. 
Phraataces,  the  son  of  Phraates  IV,  and  this  Thermusa,  succeeded  as  Arsa- 
ces  XVJ,  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  being  put  to  death  by  the  Partlii- 
ans,  who  gftte  the  crown  to  a  certain  Orodes,  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
whose  exact  relationahip  t«  the  preceding  monarchs  is  raiknown,  Orodes  II. 
(Arsaces  XVH.)  reigned,  lite  Phraataces,  for  a  few  months  only,  being  pat 
to  death  ahout  a.d.  5,  on  account  of  his  cruelQ'.  The  Parthians  then  sent  to 
Home  ftir  Vonones,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Phroales  IT.,  who  was  sent  to 
them  by  Augnstns,  and  ruled  from  about  a.d.  G  to  14,  as  Arsaces  XVIII., 
when  he  was  compelled  to  yield  his  crown  lo  another  membor  of  the  royal 
family,  Artabanns.  Arlabanus  II.  (Arsaces  XIX.)  held  lhe_  throne  from 
about  A.D,  14  to  44,  His  I'eign  was  stormy,  troubled  by  a  revolt  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian Jews,  by  pretendei's  whom  Tiberius  Eupported,  and  by  rebellions  of 
the  tributary  monai'chs.  At  his  death,  war  bTOke  out  between  two  of  his 
sons,  Gotarzes  and  Vardanes,  who  both  claimed  the  kingdom.  Vardanes, 
the  youngei-,  was  snccessful  after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  reigned  as  Arsaces 
XX.,  from  about  a.d,  44  to  48,  when  Gotarzes  renewed  the  fight,  and  the 
Parthians,  deserting  Vardanes,  slew  him  and  made  Gotarzes  king,  Gotai'zes 
(Arsaces  XXI.)  held  the  throne  from  a.d.  48  lo  60.  The  chief  event  of  his 
reign  was  a  war  with,  the  pretender  Meherdates,  son  of  Vonones  I,,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Eomans,  bnt  ftll  after  a  short  contest.  Golarzea  himself 
died  soon  afterwards,  probably  by  a  natural  death.  The  next  ting  was  Vo- 
nones II.  (Arsaces  XXII,).  He  was  a  memher  of  the  royal  lamily,  and  had 
governed  Media  AtcopatSn^  under  Gotarzes,  but  seems  not  to  have  bean  a 
near  relation.  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  a  few  months,  was  anmarked  by 
any  unimportant  event.  Vologeses  I.  (Arsaces  XXIII.),  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  succeeded  him.  He  tfagned  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  fi'om  about 
a.  D,  50  to  90,  and  was  contemporary  with  eight  Boman  emperors — Clandiua, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Htus,  and  Domitian,  The  conten- 
tion between  Rome  and  Parthia,  with  respect  to  supremacy  ovei'  Armenia, 
came  to  a  head  during  his  reign,  when  his  brother,  Tiridataa,  to  whom  he 
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liad  given  the  Armenian  crown,  was  bo  hnrnBsed  by  tho  Eomana — ^more  cspe- 
tially  bj  Nero'a  general,  Coibulo,  a.d.  66  to  64— that  he  consented  at  last  to 
renounce  his  allegiance  to  Farthia,  and  to  accept  tho  Armcniau  kingdom 
from  Nero,  which  he  held  thenceforth  as  a  Koman  fief,  a.d.  Go.  After  this, 
Pavthia  remiuiied  at  peace  with  Koine  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  its  condition.  Volt^esea  seems  to  have  died  about  a.d.  90. 
He  left  two  eons,  Facoma  and  CtiosroSs,  the  elder  of  whom,  Fecorus,  suc- 
ceeded him,  PiiconiB  (Arsaces  XXIV. J,  who  succeeded  Vologeses,  reigned 
from  about  A.D.  90  to  107.  Nothing  is  known,  of  him  except  tbat  he  beauti- 
fied Ctesiphon.  Ho  was  succeeded,  about  a.d,  107,  hy  his  brother  Chosroes, 
in  whose  rdgn  the  Parthian  history  again  become  important  and  inteiesting. 

5.  Ohosroes  (Arsaces  XXV.),  on  obtaining  the  crown,  pro- 
ceeded almost  immediately  to  assert  the  authority  of  Par- 
E^gn  of  thia  over  Armenia  by  deposing  the  reigning  mon- 
MMs^^^r  arch,  Exedares,  and  placing  his  nephew,  Partha- 
B^ieSiOonof  inas'i'i^i  the  son  of  Pacorus,  upon  the  Armenian 
Trajan.  throne.     This  act  furnished  an  excuse  to  Trajan 

for  his  Eastern  expedition,  a  part  of  hie  great  scheme  of 
conquest,  (See  p.  544.)  The  earlier  operations  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  were  altogether  successful ;  he  deprived  Par- 
thamasiris  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  Armenia  a  Roman 
province  without  a  struggle ;  he  rapidly  overran  Mesopota- 
mia and  Assyria,  taking  the  cities  one  after  another,  and  add- 
ed those  connti-ies  to  the  empire ;  he  pressed  aonthward,  took 
Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon,  descended  the  Tigris  to 
the  sea,  and  received  the  submission  of  Mes§n4,  the  tract 
upon  the  Pei-sian  Gulf.  In  another  direction  hie  arms  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Suea.  But  it  was  easier  to  conquer  than  to 
hold.  Revolts  broke  out  in  the  countries  already  occupied, 
at  Seleuceia,  at  Edessa,  at  Nieibis,  at  Hatra,  and  elsewhere. 
Trajan  felt  that  he  must  retire.  To  cover  the  ignominy  of 
liis  retreat,  he  held  an  assembly  at  Ctesiphon,  and  placed  his 
more  soutliern  conquests  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  mock 
king,  a  native  named  Parthamaapates,  His  other  conquests, 
Ai-menia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  he  maintained  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  But  they  continued  Roman  for  only 
about  two  years  (a.d.  115  to  IIY),  The  first  act  of  Hadiian 
Hisoonqueata  ^*^  ***  relinquish  the  whole  results  of  the  Parthi- 
simudonedby  an  war  of  Trajan,  and  to  withdraw  the  legions 

Hadiiau.  ,,,         »i.j.i-i:<.  /  ^ 

withm  the  hue  of  the  Euphrates  (see  p.  546). 
ChosroSs  returned  to  hie  capital,  Parthamaspates  qnitting  it 
and  falling  back  on  his  Roman  friends,  who  made  him  kim^ 
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of  Armenia.  The  Parthian  cmpiro  was  I'estored  to  its  old 
limits ;  and  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  Chosroes. 
and  Hadrian  until  the  death  of  the  foi-mer,  probably  about 
A.D.  121. 

6.  The  successor  of  Chosroes  was  hia  son,  Vologeses  II. 
(Arsaces  XXVI.),  who  reigned  from  about  a.d.  121  to  149. 
HeisnofVoio-  "^®  ^^P'  '^^  peace  with  Rome  throughout  the 
Reseeuieiid  whole  of  his  reign,  though  sorely  tempted  to  in- 
xxvith),  i.D.  terfere  with  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  which  had  re- 
verted to  the  position  of  a  Roman  flef.     He  was 

contemporaiy  with  Antoninus  Pius.  The  only  important 
event  of  his  I'eign  w^  an  invasion  of  Media  AtropatSnS  by 
the  Alani,  who  were  becoming  formidable  in  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Blaefc  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  Vologeses  bribed 
these  enemies  to  retire. 

7.  His  successor  was  another  Vologeses,  the  thivd  of  the 
name,  who  was  probably  his  son.  He  reigned  from  about 
EeignofVoio-  A-f.  149  to  192,  During  the  lifetime  of  Antoni- 
fArences^t™*  ^^^  Pius,he  remained  at  peace  with  the  Romans; 
aiSntiuW-  ^^^  ^^^'^  after  the  accession  of  M,  Aurelius  {nj.c. 
193.  161)  he  provoked  a  war  by  invading  Armenia  for 
the  puipose  of  severing  its  connection  with  Roma  At  the 
outset  he  was  successful;  Armenia  was  occupied;  Severi- 
anus,  Roman  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  was  defeated,  his  army 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  slain ;  the  Parthian  hordes  once 
more  crossed  the  Euphrates;  and  carried  devastation  into 
Syria;  bat  their  triumph  was  short-lived,  Vems  was  sent 
to  the  East;  and  though  individually  he  did  nothing,  yet 
his  generals  gained  great  advantages.  The  Parthians  were 
di-iven  from  Syria  and  Armenia;  Mesopotamia  was  occu- 
pied ;  Seleuceia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon  taken ;  and  the 
royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon  burnt  (a.d.  165).  Parthia  then 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  by  ceding  Mesopotamia,  and 
allowing  Ai-menia  to  return  to  the  position  of  a  Roman  de- 
pendency (see  p.  551).  Vologeses,  thus  humbled,  remained 
quiet  during  his  later  years,  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
M,  Aurelius  aad  with  Commodus. 

8.  Vologeses  HI.  left  two  sons,  Vologeses  and  Tiiidates, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Vologeses,  succeeded  him.  This  prince, 
having  unfortunately  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Pescennins  Niger,  a.i>.  193,  was  attacked  by  the  Roman  em- 
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EeignofVoio-  peroiv  Septimius  Severiis,  after  ha  had  defeated 
ffiSci^*^"'  Kiger,  and  suffered  important  reverses.  The  Ro- 
aiwnt^S'.'isa  man  army  advanced  through  Mesopotamia  to  the 
-213.  Tigris,  crossed  into  Assyria,  and  occupied  Adiar 

b6n6,  descended  the  river  in  ships  to  Ctesiph on, which  it  took 
and  plundered,  captnred  also  Seleuceia  and  Babylon,  and  re- 
turned without  suffering  any  worse  defeat  than  a  double  re- 
pulse from  the  walla  of  Hatra.  The  only  permanent  fruit  of 
the  campaign  was,  however,  the  addition  of  AdiabSnS,  or 
Northern  Assyria,  to  the  empire,  which  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch wae  forced  to  cede  to  his  adversary,' a .d.  199.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Vologeses  IV.,  excepting  that  he  left  sev- 
eral sons,  and  that  he  i-eigned  till  about  a.d.  212  or  213. 

Some  writers  (as  Clinton)  interpose  between  Vologeses  IIL  and  IV.  a  cer- 
tain Pa*orus,  whose  name  exists  upon  a  coin,  with  a  date  equivalent  to  a.d, 
198.  Bat  as  it  seems  certain  from  Dio  that  a  Vologeses,  and  not  a  Pacoras, 
was  tha  opponent  of  Severns  in  that  year,  and  almost  certain  that  this  same 
Vologeses  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  CaracaJlns,  we  must  regard  Paeorus  as  a 
pi'ctendcr,  who,  when  Vologeses  IV.  was  driven  from  his  capital,  claimed  the 
throne. 

9.  Upon  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  a  contention  arose 
between  his  sons  with  respect  to  the  suecession,  which  seems 
BflignofVoio-  to  have  fallen,  after  a  short  struggle,  to  another 
flrasce^the'  Vologeses,  who  was  king  when  Caracallus,  wish- 
^nf^D.213  ^^S  'o  pick  a  quarrel  with  Parthia,  sent  to  de- 
-*i«-  mand  the  suiTender  of  two  i-efugees,  Tiridates 
and  Antiochus.  Vologeses  at  first  refused ;  but,  when  he 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  yielded,  a.d.  215.  Soon  after 
this  ho  must  have  ceased  to  reign,  for  we  find  Caracallns,  in 
A.D.  218,  negotiating  with  Artabanus. 

10.  Aitabanus  {Ai-saces  XXX.),  the  last  king  of  Parthia, 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  and  a  broth- 
EeignofAr-  er  of  Vologeses  V.  He  reigned  fi-om  a.d.  215 
niajArs^wB  or  216  to  226.  Caracallus,  bent  on  a  Parthian 
IboM^^b  campaign,  in  which  he  was  to  rival  Alexander, 
atm  timof  s^nt,  in  A,D,  216,  to  demand  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
the  empire,  tabanus  in  marriage.  Artabanus  refused,  and 
Caracallns  immediately  ci-ossed  the  Euphrates,  took  pos- 
session of  OsrhoenS,  proceeded  through  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Tigris,  invaded  AdiabSn^,  toot  Arbela,  and  drove  the  Par- 
thians  into  the  mountains.     He  then  returned  to  Edessa  in 
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OsrhotJn^,  and  was  proceeding  in  the  year  following  to  re- 
new his  attack,  when  he  was  mardered  by  order  of  Macri- 
nu8,  his  prsetorian  prefect.  Ma«rinus  then  carried  on  the 
■war  for  a  short  time,  but,  being  twice  defeated  by  Artaba- 
nus  near  Niaibis,  he  was  content  to  purchase  peace  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  surrender  of 
all  the  Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  do- 
minions of  the  Parthians  were  thus  once  more  extended  to 
their  ancient  limits,  and  Artabanus  had  even  reclaimed  and 
exei-cised  the  old  Parthian  suzerainty  over  Armenia,  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  brother  to  be  king,  when  suddenly  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  south.  The  Persians,  under  Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  rebelled,  after  four  centuries  of 
subjection,  against  their  Parthian  lords,  defeated  the  forces 
of  Aitabaiius  in  three  great  battles,  and  in  the  third  slew 
that  king  himselfi  The  Paithian  empire  came  thus  sudden- 
ly to  an  end,  A.D.  226,  when  it  had  given  few  signs  of  internal 
decay  or  weakness.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  New  Persian 
Monarchy,  or  Kingdom  of  the  Sassaiiidte,  which  lasted  from 
A.D.  226  to  652. 

This  revolution  was  a  recovery  by  the  old  Arian  mce  of  the  sopreinacy  so 
long  wielded  by  the  Tatars.  It  was  ttccampHnied  by  it  complete  change  ia 
the  government  and  the  religion.  The  new  Persian  kingdom  had  important 
relations  witli  Itome  dniing  almost  the  whole  period  of  its  conUnnimce ;  but, 
as  these  rdations  were  chiefly  with  the  EaBtem  empire,  whose  history  the 
design  of  this  wovb  does  not  include,  no  acconnt  will  be  here  given  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  Those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  sabject  will  find 
it  in  the  following  works : 

RiCHTER,  C.  F.,  SislorischSritischer  Versach,  etc.  (see  p.  664). 

MAtcoLM,  Sir  J.,  Biita^  ofPerda.     Jjondon,  1815 ;  2  toIb.  ito. 

Db  Sacy,  S.  ,  Minuyirea  ear  diverees  Aniiqtalh  de  la  Ferae,  et  sar  les  Mi- 
dailies  des  Sasscnddes,  anec  I'histoire  des  Sassanides  par  Mirkkond.  Paris, 
1793;  ito. 

D'Heebblot,  BibUotAegae  Orientals  on  Dictvmaaire  mdversel,  contenant 
tout  ce  qui  Jail  coiataitre  lea  peoples  de  I'Orient.   Paris,  1781-83 ;  6  vols.  8vo. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  liistory  is  given  by  Mr.  Cukton  in  his  Fasti  Ro- 
mccai,  vol.  ii.  pp.  259-268;  and  a  somewhat  fuller  account  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Romari  Biography,  sub  voe.  SASSANID^, 
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